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AT  PRESENT  ENBLAND'S  fiREATNESS 

18    UNPARALLELED    IN    THE   HISTORY   OF    THE    WORLD. 

THE  LATE  LORD  DERBY  ON   | 
ENGLAND'S  FUTURE*         j 

We  boast  of  our  Wealth ,  our  Power, 
our  Re80urce$f  our  Naval  and  Military 
Strength,  and  our  Commercial  superi- 
ority. All  these  may  depart  from  us  in 
a  few  years f  and  we  may  remain,  like 
Holland,  a  rich  and  a  comparatively 
powerless  people.  The  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  And  no  nation  oan  be 
distinguished  for  morality,  duty, 
adhesion  to  the  rules  of  honour  and 
justice  whose  citizens  individually 
and  collectively  do  not  possess  the 
same  traits.'—bMiLaR, 

The  late  LORD  DERBY,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  :— 

*  An  accomplished  nobleman  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought  England  had 
steadily  declined  in  those  qualities  that  make  up  the  force  and  strength  of  national 
character  since  the  days  of  Waterloo ;  and  Ihoogh  he  did  not  say  so  in  words,  yet  from  his 
manner  and  tone  I  inferred  that  he  thought  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  recovery,  that  the 
delnge  was  coming,  and  that  happy  are  they  who  had  almost  lived  their  lives  and  would 
not  survive  to  see  the  catastrophe.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  may 
come;  and,  given  certain  conditions,  it  is  certain  it  will  come.' 

Have  we  those  conditions  at  hand  ?    No»  not  until  we  have  lost  our 
great  mineral  wealth— CO ALS ; 

And  Homy  Hand  and  Busy  Brain  have  lostt  or  neglected  to  cultivate  Honour,  Truth,  and  Justice. 
What  higher  a<fi»  can  nian  attain  Than  conquest  over  hunutn  pain* 

TO  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOB  A  CHANQE.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle 
'**  of  SNO'S  *  FBUIT  SALT.'  It  preTents  any  over-add  lUte  of  the  blood.  It  nhould  be  kept  in  every  be<l- 
room,  in  reedineei  for  any  emergenoy.  Be  oaiefal  to  avoid  any  addnlated  salines,  and  use  ENO'B  •  FBUIT  &A.  LT ' 
to  prevent  the  bile  beooming  too  thick  and  (Impnrej  prodncing  a  gummy,  vioooos,  clammy  stkdtinen  or  adhe*-lve- 
neasin  themaoone  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  freqnnnily  the  pivot  of  diarrhcea  and  disease.  ENO'S 
*FBUIT  aA.LT'  prevents  and  removes  diarrhoea  in  the  esrly  stages.  ViUiont  snch  a  simple  preoaatlon  the 
Jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely  inoreawd.  There  is  no  donbt  that  where  It  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

BAl^^GEOE,   8IAM.     IMFOBTAKT   TO   ALL   TBAVELLEB8.— *  We 

^^  have  for  the  last  fonr  years  need  BMO'B  ** FRUIT  SALT"  during  several  important  survey  expeditions  ia 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  great  btneflt  from  it.  In  one  instaii'^e 
only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked  with  fever  during  that  period-  and  that  happened  after  our  supply  of  BNO'S 
"FBUIT  SALT"  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marrhes,  nv«der  the  powerful  rajs  of  a  vertloal  sun,  or 
traveling  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  BNO'S  ** FBUIT  SALT*'  two  and  three  times  a  day.  KKO'K 
**  FBUIT  SALT  "  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever.  We  have 
pleasure  tn  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  prepsration  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  never 
go  into  the  Jungle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  othen.— Tours  truly,  OommaxKler  A.  J.  Loi-tuh, 
bis  Siamese  Majesty's  Hydrograpber ;  B.  C.  DAvnx>OH,  Superintendent  Siameee  Qovemment Telegraphs,  Bangkok. 
Biam,  1888.— To  J.  0.  Bno,  ^^  London.' 


ONZT  xjrvth:  can  qivb  tbum  mbbvtation. 

BB   OF  BBAJj   PBOBIT, 


ONLY  BBALirr  CAN 


THE  SECRET  OP  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without  it  Life  is  a  Sham. 

CA  UTJON.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  ue  the  CapwU  U  marked  ENOTS  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    Without  U  fou 
have  been  impo$ed  onbffa  uwtfUeu  imitation.    Sold  hff  eUl  Chemiitt, 

PREPARED  OMLY  AT  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WDRKS,  LDNDDN,  S.E., 
DY  J.  G.  END'S  PATENT. 
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By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

UNDER    THE  GREENWOODi 

TO  escape  from  .  my  companions  on  some  pretext,  which 
should  enable  me  to  insure  their  safety  without  arousing 
their  fears,  was  the  one  thought  which  possessed  me  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  my  first  alarm.  Probably  it  answered  to  that  instinct  in 
animals  which  bids  them  get  away  done  when  wounded  or  attacked 
by  disease;  and  with  me  it  had  thp  fuller  play  as  the  pain 
prevailed  rather  by  paroxysms  than  in  permanence,  and,  coming 
and  going,  allowed  intervfils  of  ease,  in  which  I  was  able  to  think 
clearly  and  consecutively,  and  even  to  sit  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

The  moment  one  of  these  intervals  enabled  me  to  control  my- 
self, IJused  it  to  think  where  I  might  go  without  danger  to  others ; 
and  at  once  and  naturally  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  last  place  we 
had  passed ;  which  happened  to  be  the  house  in  the  gorge  where 
we  had  received  news  of  Bruhrs  divergence  from  the  road.  The  man 
who  lived  there  alone  had  had  the  plague ;  therefore  he  did  not 
fear  it.  The  place  itself  was  solitary,  and  I  could  reach  it,  riding 
slowly,  in  half  an  hour.  On  the  instant  and  without  more  delay  I 
determined  on  this  course.  I  would  return,  and,  committing  my- 
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self  to  the  fellow's  good  offices,  bid  him  deny  me  to  others,  and 
especially  to  my  friends — should  they  seek  me. 

Aware  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose  if  I  would  put  this  plan 
into  execution  before  the  pains  returned  to  sap  my  courage,  I  drew 
bridle  at  once,  and  muttered  some  excuse  to  madame ;  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  I  had  dropped  my  gauntlet.  Whatever  the  pretext 
— and  my  dread  was  great  lest  she  should  observe  any  strangeness 
in  my  manner — it  passed  with  her;  by  reason,  chiefly,  I  think,  of 
the  grief  which  monopolised  her.  She  let  me  go,  and  before 
anyone  else  could  mark  or  miss  me  I  was  a  hundred  yards  away 
on  the  back-track,  and  already  sheltered  from  observation  by  a 
turn  in  the  road. 

The  excitement  of  my  evasion  supported  me  for  a  while  after 
leaving  her;  and  then  for  another  while,  a  paroxysm  of  pain 
deprived  me  of  the  power  of  thought.  But  when  this  last  was 
over,  leaving  me  weak  and  shaken,  yet  clear  in  my  mind,  the 
most  miserable  sadness  and  depression  that  can  be  conceived  came 
upon  me;  and,  accompanying  me  through  the  wood,  filled  its 
avenues  (which  doubtless  were  fair  enough  to  others*  eyes)  with 
the  blackness  of  despair.  I  saw  but  the  charnel-house,  and  that 
everywhere.  It  was  not  only  that  the  horrors  of  the  first  discovery 
returned  upon  me  and  almost  unmanned  me ;  nor  only  that 
regrets  and  memories,  pictures  of  the  past  and  plans  for  the  future, 
crowded  thick  upon  my  mind,  so  that  I  could  have  wept  at  the 
thought  of  all  ending  here.  But  in  my  weakness  mademoiselle's 
face  shone  where  the  wood  was  darkest,  and,  tempting  and 
provoking  me  to  return — were  it  only  to  tell  her  that,  grim 
and  dull  as  I  seemed,  I  loved  her — tried  me  with  a  subtle  tempta- 
tion almost  beyond  my  strength  to  resist.  All  that  was  mean  in 
me  rose  in  arms,  all  that  was  selfish  clamoured  to  know  why  I 
must  die  in  the  ditch  while  others  rode  in  the  sunshine ;  why  I 
must  go  to  the  pit,  while  others  loved  and  lived ! 

And  so  hard  was  I  pressed  that  I  think  I  should  have 
given  way  had  the  ride  been  longer  or  my  horse  less  smooth  and 
nimble.  But  in  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  bodily  pain  was 
beginning  to  augment  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  scarcely  see, 
and  had  to  ride  gripping  the  saddle  with  both  hands,  I  reached 
the  mill.  My  horse  stopped  of  its  own  accord.  The  man  we 
had  seen  before  came  out.  I  had  just  strength  left  to  tell  him  what 
was  the  matter,  and  what  I  wanted;  and  then  a  fresh  attack 
came  on,  with  sickness,  and,  overcome  by  vertigo,  I  fell  to  the 
ground. 
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I  have  but  an  indistinct  idea  what  happened  after  that ;  until 
I  found  myself  inside  the  house,  clinging  to  the  man's  arm.  He 
pointed  to  a  box-bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room  (which  was,  or 
seemed  to  my  sick  eyes,  gloomy  and  darksome  in  the  extreme),  and 
would  have  had  me  lie  down  in  it.  But  something  inside  me  re- 
volted against  the  bed,  and  despite  the  force  he  used,  I  broke  away, 
and  threw  myself  on  a  heap  of  straw  which  I  saw  in  another  comer, 

'  Is  not  the  bed  good  enough  for  you  ? '  he  grumbled. 

I  strove  to  tell  him  it  was  not  that. 

'  It  should  be  good  enough  to  die  on,'  he  continued  brutally. 
*  There's  five  have  died  on  that  bed,  I'd  have  you  know!  My 
wife  one,  and  my  son  another,  and  my  daughter  another ;  and 
then  my  son  again,  and  a  daughter  again.  Five  !  Ay,  five  in 
that  bed ! ' 

Brooding  in  the  gloom  of  the  chimney-comer,  where  he  was 
busied  about  a  black  pot,  he  continued  to  mutter  and  glance  at 
me  askance ;  but  after  a  while  I  swooned  away  with  pain. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  the  room  was  darker.  The  man 
still  sat  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  a  noise,  the  same,  perhaps, 
which  had  roused  me,  drew  him  as  I  looked  to  the  unglazed 
window.  A  voice  outside,  the  tones  of  which^  I  seemed  to  know, 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  me ;  and  so  carried  away  was  I  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  that  I  rose  on  my  elbow  to  hear  the 
answer.  But  the  man  was  staunch,  I  heard  him  deny  all 
knowledge  of  me,  and  presently  the  sound  of  retreating  hoofs  and 
the  echo  of  voices  dying  in  the  distance  assured  me  I  was  left. 

Then,  at  that  instant,  a  doubt  of  the  man  on  whose  compassion 
I  had  thrown  myself  entered  my  mind.  Plague-stricken,  hopeless 
as  I  was,  it  chilled  me  to  the  very  heart ;  staying  in  a  moment  the 
feeble  tears  I  was  about  to  shed,  and  curing  even  the  vertigo, 
which  forced  me  to  clutch  at  the  straw  on  which  I  lay.  Whether 
the  thought  arose  from  a  sickly  sense  of  my  own  impotence,  or  was 
based  on  the  fellow's  morose  air  and  the  stealthy  glances  he 
continued  to  cast  at  me,  I  am  as  unable  to  say  as  I  am  to  decide 
whether  it  was  well-founded,  or  the  fruit  of  my  own  fancy. 
Possibly  the  gloom  of  the  room  and  the  man's  surly  words 
inclined  me  to  suspicion  ;  possibly  his  secret  thoughts  portrayed 
themselves  in  his  hang-dog  visage.  Afterwards  it  appeared  that 
he  had  stripped  me,  while  I  lay,  of  everything  of  value ;  but  he 
may  have  done  this  in  the  belief  that  I  should  die. 

All  I  know  is  that  I  knew  nothing  certain,  because  the 
fear  died  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.     The  man  had  scarcely 
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seated  himself  again,  or  I  conceived  the  thought,  when  a 
second  alarm  outside  caused  him  to  spring  to  his  feet.  Scowling 
and  muttering  as  he  went,  he  hurried  to  the  window.  But 
before  he  reached  it  the  door  was  dashed  violently  open,  and 
Simon  Fleix  stood  in  the  entrance. 

There  came  in  with  him  so  blessed  a  rush  of  light  and  life  as 
in  a  moment  dispelled  the  horror  of  the  room,  and  stripped 
me  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  fear  and  manhood.  For  whether 
I  would  or  no,  at  sight  of  the  familiar  &ce,  which  I  had  fled  so 
lately,  I  burst  into  tears ;  and,  stretching  out  my  hands  to  him,  as 
a  frightened  child  might  have  done,  called  on  him  by  name.  I 
suppose  the  plague  was  by  this  time  so  plainly  written  on  my  face 
that  all  who  looked  might  read  ;  for  he  stood  at  gaze,  staring  at 
me,  and  was  still  so  standing  when  a  hand  put  him  aside  and  a 
slighter,  smaller  figure,  pale-faced  and  hooded,  stood  for  a  moment 
between  me  and  the  sunshine.     It  was  mademoiselle ! 

That,  I  thank  Grod,  restored  me  to  myself,  or  I  had  been  for 
ever  shamed.  I  cried  to  them  with  all  the  voice  I  had  left  to 
take  her  away ;  and  calling  out  frantically  again  and  again  that  I 
had  the  plague  and  she  would  die,  I  bade  the  man  close  the  door. 
Nay,  regaining  something  of  strength  in  my  fear  for  her,  I  rose  up, 
half-dressed  as  I  was,  and  would  have  fled  into  some  comer  to  avoid 
her,  still  calling  out  to  them  to  take  her  away,  to  take  her  away — 
if  a  fresh  paroxysm  had  not  seized  me,  so  that  I  fell  blind  and 
helpless  where  I  was. 

For  a  time  after  that  I  knew  nothing ;  until  some  one  held  water 
to  my  lips,  and  I  drank  greedily,  and  presently  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  entrance  was  dark  with  faces  and  figures  all  gazing  at  me 
as  I  lay.  But  I  could  not  see  her ;  and  I  had  sense  enough  to  know 
and  be  thankful  that  she  was  no  longer  among  them.  I  would  fain 
have  bidden  Maignan  begone  too,  for  I  read  the  consternation  in 
his  face.  But  I  could  not  muster  strength  or  voice  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  I  turned  my  head  to  see  who  held  me — ah  me!  it 
comes  back  to  me  still  in  dreams — it  was  mademoiselle's  hair  that 
swept  my  forehead  and  her  hand  that  ministered  to  me ;  while 
tears  she  did  not  try  to  hide  or  wipe  away  fell  on  my  hot  cheek. 
I  could  have  pushed  her  away  even  then,  for  she  was  slight  and 
small ;  but  the  pains  came  upon  me,  and  with  a  sob  choking  my 
voice  I  lost  all  knowledge. 

I  am  told  that  I  lay  for  more  than  a  month  between  life  and 
death,  now  burning  with  fever  and  now  in  the  cold  fit ;  and  that  but 
for  the  tendance  which  never  failed  nor  faltered,  nor  could  have 
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been  outdone  had  my  malady  been  the  least  infectious  in  the 
world,  I  must  have  died  a  hundred  times,  as  hundreds  round  me 
did  die  week  by  week  in  that  year.  From  the  first  they  took 
me  out  of  the  house  (where  I  think  I  should  have  perished 
quickly,  so  impregnated  was  it  with  the  plague  poison)  and  laid 
me  under  a  screen  of  boughs  in  the  forest,  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  cloaks  and  horse-cloths  cunningly  disposed  to  windward. 
Here  I  ran  some  risk  from  cold  and  exjjosore  and  the  fall  of  heavy 
dews  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the  airs  of  heaven  to  clear 
away  the  humours  and  expel  the  fever  from  my  brain. 

Hence  it  was  that  when  the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  con- 
sciousness awoke  in  me  again,  they  and  the  light  stole  in  on 
me  through  green  leaves,  and  overhanging  boughs,  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  verdure  of  the  spring  woods.  The  sunshine  which 
reached  my  watery  eyes  was  softened  by  its  passage  through  great 
trees,  which  grew  and  expanded  as  I  gazed  up  into  them,  until 
each  became  a  verdant  world,  with  all  a  world's  diversity  of  life. 
Grown  tired  of  this,  I  had  still  long  avenues  of  shade,  carpeted 
with  flowers,  to  peer  into  ;  or  a  little  wooded  bottom — where  the 
ground  fell  away  on  one  side — that  blazed  and  burned  with  red- 
thorn.  Ay,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  first  sounds  I  heard,  when 
the  fever  left  me  at  last,  and  I  knew  morning  from  evening,  and 
man  from  woman,  were  the  songs  of  birds  calling  to  their  mates. 

Mademoiselle  and  Madame  de  Bruhl,  with  Fanchette  and 
Simon  Fleix,  lay  all  this  time  in  such  shelter  as  could  be  raised 
for  them  where  I  lay ;  M.  Francois  and  three  stout  fellows,  whom 
jVIaignan  left  to  guard  us,  living  in  a  hut  within  hail.  Maignan 
himself,  after  seeing  out  a  week  of  my  illness,  had  perforce  returned 
to  his  master,  and  no  news  had  since  been  received  from  him. 
Thanks  to  the  timely  move  into  the  woods,  no  other  of  the  party 
fell  ill,  and  by  the  time  I  was  able  to  stand  and  speak  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  had  so  greatly  decreased  that  fear  was  at  an  end. 

I  should  waste  words  were  I  to  try  to  describe  how  the  peace 
and  quietude  of  the  life  we  led  in  the  forest  during  the  time  of 
my  recovery  sank  into  my  heart ;  which  had  known,  save  by  my 
mother's  bedside,  little  of  such  joys.  To  awake  in  the  morning 
to  sweet  sounds  and  scents,  to  eat  with  reviving  appetite  and  feel 
the  slow  growth  of  strength,  to  lie  all  day  in  shade  or  sunshine 
as  it  pleased  me,  and  hear  women's  voices  and  tinkling  laughter, 
to  have  no  thought  of  the  world  and  no  knowledge  of  it,  so  that 
we  might  have  been,  for  anything  we  saw,  in  another  sphere — 
these  things  might  have  sufficed  for  happiness  without  that  which 
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added  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  sweeter  and  deeper  and 
more  lasting  joy.     Of  which  next. 

I  had  not  begun  to  take  notice  long  before  I  saw  that  M. 
T'ran9ois  and  madame  had  come  to  an  understanding ;  such  a  one, 
at  least,  as  permitted  him  to  do  all  for  her  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment without  committing  her  to  more  than  was  becoming  at 
such  a  season.  Naturally  this  left  mademoiselle  much  in  my 
company ;  a  circumstance  which  would  %ave  ripened  into  passion 
the  aflfection  I  before  entertained  for  her,  had  not  gratitude  and 
a  necurer  observance  of  her  merits  already  elevated  the  feeling 
into  the  most  ardent  worship  that  even  the  youngest  lover  ever 
felt  for  his  mistress. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  I  and  my  love  grew  stronger,  and 
mademoiselle's  presence  grew  more  necessary  to  my  happiness — 
so  that  were  she  away  but  an  hour  I  fell  a-moping — she  began  to 
draw  oflF  from  me,  and  absenting  herself  more  and  more  on  long 
walks  in  the  woods,  by-and-by  reduced  me  to  such  a  pitch  of 
misery  as  bid  fair  to  complete  what  the  fever  had  left  undone. 

If  this  had  happened  in  the  world  I  think  it  hkely  that  I 
should  have  suflfered  in  silence.  But  here,  under  the  greenwood, 
in  common  enjoyment  of  God's  air  and  earth,  we  seemed  more 
nearly  equal.  She  was  scarce  better  dressed  than  a  sutler's  wife ; 
while  recollections  of  her  wealth  and  station,  though  they  assailed 
me  nightly,  lost  much  of  their  point  in  presence  of  her  youth  and 
of  that  fair  and  patient  gentleness  which  forest  life  and  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  had  fostered. 

So  it  happened  that  one  day,  when  she  had  been  absent  longer 
than  usual,  I  took  my  courage  in  my  hand  and  went  to  meet  her 
as  far  as  the  stream  which  ran  through  the  bottom  by  the  red- 
thorn.  Here,  at  a  place  where  there  were  three  stepping-stones,  I 
waited  for  her ;  first  taking  away  the  stepping-stones,  that  she 
might  have  to  pause,  and,  being  at  a  loss,  might  be  glad  to  see  me. 

She  came  presently,  tripping  through  an  alley  in  the  low 
wood,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  her  whole  carriage  full  of 
a  sweet  pensiveness  which  it  did  me  good  to  see.  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  stream  before  she  saw  me,  and  made  a  pretence  of 
being  taken  up  with  something  iu  another  direction.  Doubtless 
she  espied  me  soon,  and  before  she  came  very  near ;  but  she  made 
no  sign  until  she  reached  the  brink,  and  found  the  stepping-stones 
were  gone. 

Then,  whether  she  suspected  me  or  not,  she  called  out  to  me, 
not  once,  but  several  times.    For,  partly  to  tantalise  her,  as  lovers 
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inll,  and  portly  because  it  charmed  me  to  hear  her  use  my  name, 
I  wonld  not  turn  at  once. 

"When  I  did,  and  discovered  her  standing  with  one  small  foot 
dallying  with  the  water,  I  cried  out  with  well-affected  concern ;  and 
in  a  great  hurry  ran  towards  her,  paying  no  attention  to  her  chid- 
ing or  the  pettish  haughtiness  with  which  she  spoke  to  me. 

*  The  stepping-stones  are  all  on  your  side,'  she  said  imperiously. 
*  Who  has  moved  them  ? ' 

I  looked  about  without  answering,  and  at  last  pretended  to 
find  them ;  while  she  stood  watching  me,  tapping  the  ground 
with  one  foot  the  while.  Despite  her  impatience,  the  stone 
which  was  nearest  to  her  I  took  care  to  bring  last — that  she  might 
not  cross  without  my  assistance.  But  after  all  she  stepped  over 
so  lightly  and  quickly  that  the  hand  she  placed  in  mine  seemed 
scarcely  to  rest  there  a  second.  Yet  when  she  was  over  I  managed 
to  retain  it ;  nor  did  she  resist,  though  her  cheek,  which  had  been 
red  before,  turned  crimson  and  her  eyes  fell,  and  bound  to  me  by 
the  link  of  her  little  hand,  she  stood  beside  me  with  her  whole 
figure  drooping. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  I  said  gravely,  summoning  all  my  resolution 
to  my  aid,  '  do  you  know  of  what  that  stream  with  its  stepping- 
stones  reminds  me  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head  but  did  not  answer. 

*  Of  the  stream  which  has  flowed  between  us  from  the  day 
when  I  first  saw  you  at  St.  Jean,'  I  said  in  a  low  voice.  *  It  has 
flowed  between  us,  and  it  still  does — separating  us.* 

*What  stream?'  she  murmured,  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
and  her  foot  playing  with  the  moss.     *  You  speak  in  riddles,  sir.' 

*You  imderstand  this  one  only  too  well,  mademoiselle,'  I 
answered.  *  Are  you  not  young  and  gay  and  beautiful,  while  I  am 
old,  or  almost  old,  and  dull  and  grave  ?  You  are  rich  and  well- 
thought-of  at  Court,  and  I  a  soldier  of  fortune,  not  too  successful. 
What  did  you  think  of  me  when  you  first  saw  me  at  St.  Jean  ? 
What  when  I  came  to  Kosny  ?  That,  mademoiselle,'  I  continued 
with  fervour,  '  is  the  stream  which  flows  between  us  and  separates 
us ;  and  I  know  of  but  one  stepping-stone  that  can  bridge  it.' 

She  looked  aside,  toying  with  a  piece  of  thorn-blossom  she 
had  picked.     It  was  not  redder  than  her  cheeks. 

*  That  one  stepping-stone,'  I  said,  after  waiting  vainly  for  any 
word  or  sign  from  her,  '  is  Love.  Many  weeks  ago,  mademoiselle, 
when  I  had  little  cause  to  like  you,  I  loved  you ;  I  loved  you 
whether  I  would  or  not,  and  without  thought  or  hope  of  return. 
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I  should  have  been  mad  had  I  spoken  to  you  then.  Mad,  and 
worse  than  mad.  But  now,  now  that  I  owe  you  my  life,  now  that 
I  have  drunk  from  your  hand  in  fever,  and,  awaking  ecurly  and 
late,  have  found  you  by  my  pillow — now  that,  seeing  you  come  in 
and  out  in  the  midst  of  fear  and  hardship,  I  have  learned  to 
regard  you  as  a  woman  kind  and  gentle  as  my  mother — now  that 
I  love  you,  so  that  to  be  with  you  is  joy,  and  away  from  you  grief, 
is  it  presumption  in  me  now,  mademoiselle,  to  think  that  that 
stream  may  be  bridged  ?  * 

I  stopped,  out  of  breath,  and  saw  that  she  was  trembling. 
But  she  spoke  presently.  *  You  said  one  stepping-stone  ? '  she 
murmured. 

*  Yes,'  I  answered  hoarsely,  trying  in  vain  to  look  at  her  face, 
which  she  kept  averted  from  me. 

*  There  should  be  two,*  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper.  '  Your 
love,  sir,  and — and  mine.  You  have  said  much  of  the  one,  and 
nothing  of  the  other.  In  that  you  are  wrong,  for  I  am  proud 
still.  And  I  would  not  cross  the  stream  you  speak  of  for  any  love 
of  yours ! ' 

*  Ah  ! '  I  cried  in  sharpest  pain. 

*  But,'  she  continued,  looking  up  at  me  on  a  sudden  with  eyes 
that  told  me  all,  '  because  I  love  you  I  am  willing  to  cross  it— to 
cross  it  once  for  ever,  and  live  beyond  it  all  my  life — if  I  may  live 
my  life  with  you.' 

I  fell  on  my  knee  and  kissed  her  hand  again  and  again  in  a 
rapture  of  joy  and  gratitude.  By-and-by  she  pulled  it  from  me. 
*  If  you  will,  sir,'  she  said,  '  you  may  kiss  my  lips.  If  you  do  not, 
no  man  ever  will.' 

After  that,  as  may  ba  guessed,  we  walked  every  day  in  the 
forest,  making  longer  and  longer  excursions  as  my  strength  came 
back  to  me,  and  the  nearer  parts  grew  familiar.  From  early 
dawn,  when  I  brought  my  love  a  posy  of  flowers,  to  late  evening, 
when  Fanchette  hurried  her  from  me,  our  days  were  passed  in  a 
long  round  of  delight ;  being  filled  full  of  all  beautiful  things — love, 
and  sunshine,  and  rippling  streams,  and  green  banks,  on  which  we 
sat  together  imder  scented  limes,  telling  one  another  all  we  had 
ever  thought,  and  especially  all  we  had  ever  thought  of  one 
another.  Sometimes — when  the  light  was  low  in  the  evening — 
we  spoke  of  my  mother ;  and  once — but  that  was  in  the  sunshine, 
when  the  bees  were  humming  and  my  blood  had  begun  to  run 
strongly  in  my  veins — I  spoke  of  my  great  and  distant  kinsman, 
Bohan.  But  mademoiselle  would  hear  nothing  of  him,  murmuring 
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again  and  again  in  my  ear,  ^I  have  crossed,  my  love,  I  have 
crowed/ 

Truly  the  sands  of  that  hour-glass  were  of  gold.  But  in  time 
they  ran  out.  First  M.  rran9oi8,  spurred  by  the  restlessness  of 
youth,  and  convinced  thatTmadame  would  for  a  while  yield  no 
&rther,  left  us,  and  went  back  to  the  world.  Then  news  came  of 
great  events  that  could  not  fail  to  move  us.  The  King  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  had  met  at  Tours,  and  embracing  in  the 
sight  of  an  inunense  multitude,  had  repulsed  the  League  with 
slaughter  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Symphorien.  Fast  on  this  followed 
the  tidings  of  their  march  northwards  with  an  overwhelming 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  of  both  religions,  bent,  rumour  had 
it,  on  the  signal  punishment  of  Paris. 

I  grew — shame  that  I  should  say  it — ^to  think  more  and  more  of 
these  things ;  until  mademoiselle,  reading  the  signs,  told  me  one. 
day  that  we  must  go.  *  Though  never  again,'  she  added  with  a 
sigh,  *  shall  we  be  so  happy.* 

*  Then  why  go  ? '  I  asked  foolishly. 

'  Because  you  are  a  man,'  she  answered  with  a  wise  smile,  '  as 
I  would  have  you  be,  and  you  need  something  besides  love.  To- 
morrow we  will  go.* 

*  Whither  ? '  I  said  in  amazement. 

*  To  the  camp  before  Paris,'  she  answered.  *  We  will  go  back 
in  the  light  of  day — seeing  that  we  have  done  nothing  of  which 
to  be  ashamed — and  throw  ourselves  on  the  justice  of  the  King  of 
Navarre.  You  shall  place  me  with  Madame  Catherine,  who  will 
not  refuse  to  protect  me ;  and  so,  sweet,  you  will  have  only  your- 
self to  think  of.  Come,  sir,'  she  continued,  laying  her  little  hand 
in  mine,  and  looking  into  my  eyes,  '  you  are  not  afraid  ? '  ^ 

'  I  am  more  afraid  than  ever  I  used  to  be,'  I  said  trembling. 

'  So  I  would  have  it,'  she  whispered,  hiding  her  face  on  my 
shoulder.     'Nevertheless  we  will  go.' 

And  go  we  did.  The  audacity  of  such  a  return  in  the  face  of 
Tnrenne,  who  was  doubtless  in  the  King  of  Navarre's  suite,  almost 
took  my  breath  away ;  nevertheless,  I  saw  that  it  possessed  one 
advantage  which  no  other  course  promised— that,  I  mean,  of  set- 
ting us  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  enabling  me  to  meet  in 
a  straightforward  manner  such  as  maligned  us.  After  some  con- 
sideration I  gave  my  assent,  merely  conditioning  that  until  we 
reached  the  Court  we  should  ride  masked,  and  shun  as  far  as 
possible  encounters  by  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIT. 

A  TAVERN  BRAWL. 

On  the  following  day,  accordingly,  we  started.  But  the  news  of 
the  two  kings'  successes,  and  particularly  the  certainty  which 
these  had  bred  in  many  minds  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  Paris,  had  moved  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  the  road 
that  we  found  the  inns  crowded  beyond  example,  and  were  fre- 
quently forced  into  meetings  which  made  the  task  of  concealing 
our  identity  more  difficult  and  hazardous  than  I  had  expected. 
Sometimes  shelter  was  not  to  be  obtained  on  any  terms,  and 
then  we  had  to  lie  in  the  fields  or  in  any  convenient  shed. 
Moreover,  the  passage  of  the  army  had  swept  the  country  so  bare 
both  of  food  and  forage,  that  these  commanded  astonishing  prices ; 
and  a  long  day's  ride  more  than  once  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tion without  securing  for  us  the  ample  meal  we  had  earned,  and 
required. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  joy  little  short  of  trans 
port  that  I  recognised  the  marvellous  change  which  had  come 
over  my  mistress.  Bearing  all  without  a  murmur,  or  a  frown,  or 
so  much  as  one  complaining  word,  she  acted  on  numberless 
occasions  so  as  to  convince  me  that  she  spoke  truly — albeit  I 
scarcely  dared  to  believe  it — when  she  said  that  she  had  but  one 
trouble  in  the  world,  and  that  was  the  prospect  of  our  coming 
separation. 

For  my  part,  and  despite  some  gloomy  moments,  when  fear  of 
th%  future  overcame  me,  I  rode  in  Paradise  riding  by  my  mistress. 
It  was  her  presence  which  glorified  alike  the  first  freshness  of  the 
morning,  when  we  started  with  all  the  day  before  us,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  late  evening,  when  we  rode  hand-in-hand.  Nor 
could  I  believe  without  an  efibrt  that  I  was  the  same  Graston  de 
Marsac  whom  she  had  once  spumed  and  disdained.  Grod  knows 
I  was  thankful  for  her  love.  A  thousand  times,  thinking  of  my 
grey  hairs,  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  repent ;  and  a  thousand  times 
she  answered  No,  with  so  much  happiness  in  her  eyes  that  I  was 
fain  to  thank  God  again  and  believe  her. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  the  practice,  we  made 
it  a  rule  to  wear  our  masks  whenever  we  appeared  in  public;  and 
this  rule  we  kept  more  strictly  as  we  approached  Paris.  It  exposed 
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ns  to  some  comment  and  more  curiosity,  but  led  to  no  serious 
trouble  until  we  reached  Etampes,  twelve  leagues  from  tbe  capital ; 
where  we  found  the  principal  inn  so  noisy  and  crowded,  and  so 
mnch  disturbed  by  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  couriers, 
that  it  required  no  experience  to  predicate  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  army.  The  great  courtyard  seemed  to  be  choked  with  a  con- 
fased  mass  of  men  and  horses,  through  which  we  made  our  way 
with  difficulty.  The  windows  of  the  house  were  all  open,  and 
offered  us  a  view  of  tables  surrounded  by  men  eating  and  drinking 
hastily,  as  the  manner  of  travellers  is.  The  gateway  and  the  steps 
of  the  house  were  lined  with  troopers  and  servants  and  sturdy 
rogues ;  who  scanned  all  who  passed  in  or  out,  and  not  unfrequently 
followed  them  with  ribald  jests  and  nicknames.  Songs  and  oaths, 
brawling  and  laughter,  with  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  huzzas  of 
the  beggars,  who  shouted  whenever  a  fresh  party  arrived,  rose 
above  all,  and  increased  the  reluctance  with  which  I  assisted 
madame  and  mademoiselle  to  dismount. 

Simon  was  no  match  for  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  but  the 
stalwart  aspect  of  the  three  men  whom  Maignan  had  left  with 
me  commanded  respect,  and  attended  by  two  of  these  I  made  a 
way  for  the  ladies — not  without  some  opposition  and  a  few  oaths 
— ^to  enter  the  house.  The  landlord,  whom  we  found  crushed  into 
a  comer  inside,  and  entirely  overborne  by  the  crowd  which  had 
invaded  his  dwelling,  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the  smallest 
garret  he  could  place  at  my  disposal ;  but  I  presently  succeeded  in 
finding  a  small  room  at  the  top,  which  I  purchased  from  the  four 
men  who  had  taken  possession  of  it.  As  it  was  impossible  to  get 
anything  to  eat  there,  I  left  a  man  on  guard,  and  myself  descended 
with  madame  and  mademoiselle  to  the  eating-room,  a  large  chamber 
set  with  long  boards,  and  filled  with  a  rough  and  noisy  crew. 
Under  a  running  fire  of  observations  we  entered,  and  found  with 
difficulty  three  seats  in  an  inner  comer  of  the  room. 

I  ran  my  eye  over  the  company,  and  noticed  among  them, 
besides  a  dozen  travelling  parties  like  our  own,  specimens  of  all 
those  classes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rear  of  an  army.  There 
were  some  officers  and  more  horse-dealers ;  half  a  dozen  forage- 
agents  and  a  few  priests ;  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  adventurers, 
bravos,  and  led-captains,  and  here  and  there  two  or  three  whose 
dress  and  the  deference  paid  to  them  by  their  neighbours  seemed 
to  indicate  a  higher  rank.  Conspicuous  among  these  last  were 
a  party  of  four  who  occupied  a  small  table  by  the  door.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  some  degree  of  privcwy  for  them 
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by  interposing  a  settle  between  them  and  the  room ;  and  their 
attendants,  who  seemed  to  be  numerous,  did  what  they  could  to 
add  to  this  by  filling  the  gap  with  their  persons.  One  of  the 
four,  a  man  of  handsome  dress  and  bearing,  who  sat  in  the  place 
of  honour,  was  masked,  as  we  were.  The  gentleman  at  his  right 
hand  I  could  not  see.  The  others,  whom  I  could  see,  were  strangers 
to  me. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  our  people  succeeded  in  procuring  us 
any  food,  and  during  the  interval  we  were  exposed  to  an  amount  of 
comment  on  the  part  of  those  round  us  which  I  found  very  little 
to  my  liking.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  women  present,  and 
this  and  our  masks  rendered  my  companions  unpleasantly  con- 
spicuous. Aware,  however,  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  an 
altercation  which  might  possibly  detain  us,  and  would  be  certain 
to  add  to  our  notoriety,  I  remained  quiet ;  and  presently  the 
entrance  of  a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man,  who  carried  himself 
with  a  peculiar  swagger,  and  seemed  to  be  famous  for  some- 
thing or  other,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  company  from 
us. 

The  new-comer  was  somewhat  of  Maignan*s  figure.  He  wore 
a  back  and  breast  over  a  green  doublet,  and  had  an  orange  feather 
in  his  cap  and  an  orange-lined  cloak  on  his  shoulder.  On  entering 
he  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  letting  his  bold  black  eyes 
rove  round  the  room,  the  while  he  talked  in  a  loud  braggart  fashion 
to  his  companions.  There  was  a  lack  of  breeding  in  the  man's  air, 
and  something  oflFensive  in  his  look ;  which  I  noticed  produced 
wherever  it  rested  a  momentary  silence  and  constraint.  When 
he  moved  farther  into  the  room  I  saw  that  he  wore  a  very  long 
sword,  the  point  of  which  trailed  a  foot  behind  him. 

He  chose  out  for  his  first  attentions  the  party  of  four  whom  I 
have  mentioned ;  going  up  to  them  and  accosting  them  with  a 
ruffling  air,  directed  especially  to  the  gentleman  in  the  mask. 
The  latter  lifted  his  head  haughtily  on  finding  himself  addressed 
by  a  stranger,  but  did  not  ofier  to  answer.  Some  one  else  did, 
however,  for  a  sudden  bellow  like  that  of  an  enraged  bull  proceeded 
from  behind  the  settle.  The  words  were  lost  in  noise,  the  unseen 
speaker's  anger  seeming  so  overpowering  that  he  could  not  articu- 
late ;  but  the  tone  and  voice,  which  were  in  some  way  familiar  to 
me,  proved  enough  for  the  bully,  who,  covering  his  retreat  with  a 
profound  bow,  backed  out  rapidly,  muttering  what  was  doubtless 
an  apology.  Cocking  his  hat  more  fiercely  to  make  up  for  this 
repulse,  he  next  proceeded  to  patrol  the  room,  scowling  from  side 
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to  side  as  he  went,  with  the  evident  intention  of  picking  a  qnarrel 
with  some  one  less  formidable. 

'  By  ill  chance  his  eye  lit,  as  he  turned,  on  our  masks.  He 
said  something  to  his  companions ;  and  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by 
the  position  of  our  seats  at  the  board,  which  led  him  to  think  us 
people  of  small  consequence,  he  came  to  a  stop  opposite  us. 

*What!  more  dukes  here?'  he  cried  scoffingly,  *  Hallo,  you 
sir ! '  he  continued  to  me,  '  will  you  not  unmask  and  drink  a  glass 
with  me  ? ' 

I  thanked  him  civilly,  but  declined. 

His  insolent  eyes  were  busy,  while  I  spoke,  with  madame's 
fair  hair  and  handsome  figure,  which  her  mask  failed  to  hide. 

*  Perhaps  the  ladies  will  have  better  taste,  sir,'  he  said  rudely. 

*  Will  they  not  honour  us  with  a  sight  of  their  pretty  faces  ? ' 

Knowing  the  importance  of  keeping  my  temper  I  put  con- 
straint on  myself,  and  answered,  still  with  civility,  that  they  were 
greatly  fatigued  and  were  about  to  retire. 

*  Zounds!'  he  cried,  Hhat  is  not  to  be  borne.  If  we 
are  to  lose  them  so  soon,  the  more  reason  we  should  enjoy  their 
5eau2;  yevuz  while  we  can.  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  sir. 
This  is  not  a  nunnery,  nor,  I  dare  swear,  are  your  fair  friends 
nuns/ 

Though  I  longed  to  chastise  him  for  this-  insult,  I  feigned 
deafness,  and  went  on  with  my  meal  as  if  I  had  not  heard  him ; 
and  the  table  being  between  us  prevented  him  going  beyond  words. 
After  he  had  uttered  one  or  two  coarse  jests  of  a  similar  character, 
which  cost  us  less  as  we  were  masked,  and  our  emotions  could  only 
be  guessed,  the  crowd  about  us,  seeing  I  took  the  thing  quietly, 
began  to  applaud  him  ;  but  more  as  it  seemed  to  me  out  of  fear 
than  love.  In  this  opinion  I  was  presently  confirmed  on  hearing 
from  Simon — ^who  whisi)ered  the  information  in  my  ear  as  he 
handed  a  dish — that  the  fellow  was  an  Italian  captain  in  the  king's 
pay,  famous  for  his  skill  with  the  sword  and  the  many  duels  in 
which  he  had  displayed  it. 

Mademoiselle,  though  she  did  not  know  this,  bore  with  his 
insolence  with  a  patience  which  astonished  me;  while  madame 
appeared  unconscious  of  it.  Nevertheless,  I  was  glad  when  he 
retired  and  left  us  in  peace.  I  seized  the  moment  of  his  absence 
to  escort  the  ladies  through  the  room  and  upstairs  to  their  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  I  saw  locked  and  secured.  That 
done  I  breathed  more  freely;  and  feeling  thankful  that  I  had 
been  able  to  keep  my  temper,  took  the  episode  to  be  at  an  end. 
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But  in  tliis  I  was  mistaken,  as  I  found  when  I  returned 
to  the  room  in  which  we  had  supped,  my  intention  being  to  go 
through  it  to  the  stables.  I  had  not  taken  two  paces  across  the 
floor  before  I  found  my  road  blocked  by  the  Italian,  and  read 
alike  in  his  eyes  and  in  the  faces  of  the  company — of  whom 
many  hastened  to  climb  the  tables  to  see  what  passed — that  the 
meeting  was  premeditated.  The  man's  face  was  flushed  with  wine ; 
proud  of  his  many  victories,  he  eyed  me  with  a  boastful  contempt 
my  patience  had  perhaps  given  him  the  right  to  feel. 

*  Ha !  well  met,  sir,*  he  said,  sweeping  the  floor  with  his  cap 
in  an  exaggeration  of  respect,  '  now,  perhaps,  your  high-mightiness 
will  condescend  to  unmask  ?  The  table  is  no  longer  between  us, 
nor  are  your  fair  friends  here  to  protect  their  cher  ami ! ' 

'  If  I  still  refuse,  sir,'  I  said  civilly,  wavering  between  anger  and 
prudence,  and  hoping  still  to  avoid  a  quarrel  which  might  endanger 
us  all,  '  be  good  enough  to  attribute  it  to  private  motives,  and  to 
no  desire  to  disoblige  you.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  think  you  wish  to  disoblige  me,'  he  answered, 
laughing  scornfully — and  a  dozen  voices  echoed  the  gibe.  'But 
for  your  private  motives,  the  devil  take  them  I  Is  that  plain 
enough,  sir  ? ' 

*  It  is  plain  enough  to  show  me  that  you  are  an  ill-bred  man  ! ' 
I  answered,  choler  getting  the  better  of  me.     '  Let  me  pass,  sir/ 

*  Unmask  ! '  he  retorted,  moving  so  as  still  to  detain  me,  *  or 
shall  I  call  in  the  grooms  to  perform  the  office  for  you  ? ' 

Seeing  at  last  that  all  my  attempts  to  evade  the  man  only  fed 
his  vanity,  -and  encouraged  him  to  further  excesses,  and  that  the 
motley  crowd,  who  filled  the  room  and  already  formed  a  circle 
round  us,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  see  sport,  I  would  no  longer 
balk  them ;  I  could  no  longer  do  it,  indeed,  with  honour.  I  looked 
round,  therefore,  for  some  one  whom  I  might  enlist  as  my  second, 
but  I  saw  no  one  with  whom  I  had  the  least  acquaintance.  The 
room  was  lined  from  table  to  ceiling  with  mocking  faces  and 
scornful  eyes  all  turned  to  me. 

My  opponent  saw  the  look,  and  misread  it;  being  much 
accustomed,  I  imagine,  to  a  one-sided  battle.  He  laughed  con- 
temptuously. *  No,  my  friend,  there  is  no  way  out  of  it,*  he  said. 
*  Let  me  see  your  pretty  face,  or  fight.' 

*  So  be  it,'  I  said  quietly.  *  If  I  have  no  other  choice,  I  will 
fight.' 

'  In  your  mask  ? '  he  cried  incredulously. 

<  Yes,'  I  said  sternly,   feeling  every  nerve  tingle  with  long- 
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suppressed  rage.  *  I  will  fight  as  I  am.  Ofi'  with  your  back  and 
breast,  if  you  are  a  man.  And  I  will  so  deal  with  you  that  if  you 
see  to-morrow's  sun  you  shall  need  a  mask  for  the  rest  of  your 
days!* 

*Ho!  ho!*  he  answered,  scowling  at  me  in  surprise,  'you 
sing  in  a  different  key  now.  But  I  will  put  a  term  to  it. 
There  is  space  enough  between  these  tables,  if  you  can  use  your 
weapon ;  and  much  more  than  you  will  need  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow  will  show,'   I  retorted. 

Without  more  ado  he  unfisistened  the  buckles  of  his  breastpiece, 
and  reUeving  himself  of  it,  stepped  back  a  pace.  Those  of  the 
bystanders  who  occupied  the  part  of  the  room  he  indicated — ^a  space 
bounded  by  four  tables,  and  not  unfit  for  the  purpose,  though 
somewhat  confined — ^hastened  to  get  out  of  it,  and  seize  instead 
upon  neighbouring  posts  of  'vantage.  The  man's  reputation  was 
such,  and  his  fame  so  great,  that  on  all  sides  I  heard  naught  but 
wagers  offered  against  me  at  odds  ;  but  this  circumstance,  which 
might  have  flurried  a  younger  man  and  numbed  his  arm,  served 
only  to  set  me  on  making  the  most  of  such  openings  as  the  fellow's 
presumption  and  certainty  of  success  would  be  sure  to  afford. 

The  news  of  the  challenge  running  through  the  house  had 
brought  together  by  this  time  so  many  people  as  to  fill  the  room 
from  end  to  end,andevento  obscure  the  light,  which  was  beginning 
to  wane.  At  the  last  moment,  when  we  were  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging, a  slight  commotion  marked  the  admission  to  the  front  of 
three  or  four  persons,  whose  consequence  or  attendants  gained  them 
this  advantage.  I  believed  them  to  be  the  party  of  four  I  have 
mentioned,  but  at  the  time  I  could  not  be  certain. 

In  the  few  seconds  of  waiting  while  this  went  forward  I  exa- 
mined our  relative  positions  with  the  fullest  intention  of  killing 
the  man — ^whose  glittering  eyes  and  fierce  smile  filled  me  with  a 
loathing  which  was  very  nearly  hatred — if  I  could.  The  line  of 
windows  lay  to  my  right  and  his  left.  The  evening  hght  fell 
across  us,  whitening  the  row  of  faces  on  my  left,  but  leaving  those 
on  my  right  in  shadow.  It  occurred  to  me  on  the  instant  that 
my  mask  was  actually  an  advantage,  seeing  that  it  protected  my 
sight  from  the  side-light,  and  enabled  me  to  watch  his  eyes  and 
point  with  more  concentration. 

'  You  will  be  the  twenty-third  man  I  have  killed  I '  he  said 
boastfully,  as  we  crossed  swords  and  stood  an  instant  on  guard. 

'Take  care!'  I  answered.  *You  have  twenty-three  against 
you ! ' 
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A  Bwift  lunge  was  his  only  answer.  I  parried  it,  and  thrust, 
and  we  fell  to  work.  We  had  not  exchanged  half  a  dozen  blows, 
however,  before  I  saw  that  I  should  need  all  the  advantage 
which  my  mask  and  greater  caution  gave  me.  I  had  met  my 
match,  and  it  might  be  something  more ;  but  that  for  a  time  it 
was  impossible  to  tell.  He  had  the  longer  weapon,  and  I  the 
longer  reach.  He  preferred  the  point,  after  the  new  Itidian  fashion, 
and  I  the  blade.  He  was  somewhat  flushed  with  wine,  while  my 
arm  had  scarcely  recovered  the  strength  of  which  illness  had  de- 
prived me.  On  the  other  hand,  excited  at  the  first  by  the  cries  of 
his  backers,  he  played  rather  wildly ;  while  I  held  myself  prepared, 
and  keeping  up  a  strong  guard,  waited  cautiously  for  any  opening 
or  mistake  on  his  part. 

The  crowd  round  us,  which  had  hailed  our  first  passes  with  noisy 
cries  of  derision  and  triumph,  fell  silent  after  a  while,  surprised 
and  taken  aback  by  their  champion's  &ilure  to  spit  me  at  the  fitrst 
onslaught.  My  reluctance  to  engage  had  led  them  to  predict  a 
short  fight  and  an  easy  victory.  Convinced  of  the  contrary,  they 
began  to  watch  each  stroke  with  bated  breath ;  or  now  and  again, 
muttering  the  name  of  Jamac,  broke  into  brief  exclamations  as  a 
blow  more  savage  than  usual  drew  sparks  from  our  blades,  and 
made  the  rafters  ring  with  the  harsh  grinding  of  steel  on  steel. 

The  surprise  of  the  crowd,  however,  was  a  small  thing  compared 
with  that  of  my  adversary.  Impatience,  disgust,  rage,  and  doubt 
chased  one  another  in  turn  across  his  flushed  features.  Apprised 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  swordsman,  he  put  forth  all  his  power. 
With  spite  in  his  eyes  he  laboured  blow  on  blow,  he  tried  one  form 
of  attack  after  another,  he  found  me  equal,  if  barely  equal,  to  all. 
And  then  at  last  there  came  a  change.  The  perspiration  gathered 
on  his  brow,  the  silence  disconcerted  him  ;  he  felt  his  strength  fail- 
ing under  the  strain,  and  suddenly,!  think,  the  possibility  of  defeat 
and  death,  unthought  of  before,  burst  upon  him.  I  heard  him 
groan,  and  for  a  moment  he  fenced  wildly.  Then  he  again  re- 
covered himself.  But  now  I  read  terror  in  his  eyes,  and  knew  that 
the  moment  of  retribution  was  at  hand.  With  his  back  to  the 
table,  and  my  point  threatening  his  breast,  he  knew  at  last  what 
those  others  had  felt ! 

He  would  fain  have  stopped  to  breathe,  but  I  would  not  let 
him  though  my  blows  also  were  growing  feeble,  and  my  guard 
weaker ;  for  I  knew  that  if  I  gave  him  time  to  recover  himself  he 
would  have  recourse  to  other  tricks,  and  might  outmanoeuvre  me 
in  the  end.     As  it  was,  my  yack  unchanging  mask,  which  always 
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confronted  liim,  which  hid  all  emotions  and  veiled  even  fatigue, 
had  grown  to  be  full  of  terror  to  him — full  of  blank,  passionless 
menace.  He  could  not  tell  how  I  fared,  or  what  I  thought,  or 
how  my  strength  stood.  A  superstitious  dread  was  on  him,  and 
threatened  to  overpower  him.  Ignorant  who  I  was  or  whence  I 
came^  he  feared  and  doubted,  grappling  with  monstrous  suspicions, 
which  the  fading  light  encouraged.  His  face  broke  out  in  blotches, 
his  breath  came  and  went  in  gasps,  his  eyes  began  to  protrude. 
Once  or  twice  they  quitted  mine  for  a  part  of  a  second  to  steal  a 
despairing  glance  at  the  rows  of  onlookers  that  ran  to  right  and  left 
of  us.     But  he  read  no  pity  there. 

At  last  the  end  came— more  suddenly  than  I  had  looked  for  it, 
but  I  think  he  was  unnerved.  His  hand  lost  its  grip  of  the  hilt, 
and  a  parry  which  I  dealt  a  little  more  briskly  than  usual  sent  the 
weapon  flying  among  the  crowd,  as  much  to  my  astonishment  as 
to  that  of  the  spectators.  A  volley  of  oaths  and  exclamations  hailed 
the  event;  and  for  a  moment  I  stood  at  gaze,  eyeing  him  watchfully. 
He  shrank  back;  then  he  made  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  fling 
himself  upon  me  dagger  in  hand.  But  seeing  my  point  steady,  he 
recoiled  a  second  time,  his  face  distorted  with  rage  and  fear. 

*  Gro ! '  I  said  sternly.  *  Begone  !  Follow  your  sword !  But 
spare  the  next  man  you  conquer.' 

He  stared  at  me,  fingering  his  dagger  as  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand, or  as  if  in  the  bitterness  of  his  shame  at  being  so  defeated 
even  life  were  unwelcome.  I  was  about  to  repeat  my  words  when 
a  heavy  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder. 

*  Fool ! '  a  harsh  growling  voice  muttered  in  my  ear.  *  Do  you 
want  him  to  serve  you  as  Achon  served  Matas  ?  This  is  the  way 
to  deal  with  him.' 

And  before  I  knew  who  spoke  or  what  to  expect  a  man  vaulted 
over  the  table  beside  me.  Seizing  the  Italian  by  the  neck  and 
waist,  he  flung  him  bodily — without  paying  the  least  regard  to  his 
dagger — into  the  crowd.  '  There ! '  the  new-comer  cried,  stretching 
his  arms  as  if  the  effort  had  relieved  him,  '  so  much  for  him ! 
And  do  you  breathe  yourself.  Breathe  yourself,  my  friend,'  he 
continued  with  a  vain- glorious  air  of  generosity.  '  When  you  are 
rest^  and  ready,  you  and  I  will  have  a  bout.  Mon  dieu !  what  a 
thing  it  is  to  see  a  man  !     And  by  my  faith  you  are  a  man  ! ' 

*  But,  sir,'  I  said,  staring  at  him  in  the  utmost  bewilderment, 
*  we  have  no  quarrel.' 

*  Quarrel  ?  *  he  cried  in  his  loud,  ringing  voice.  '  Heaven  for- 
bid !     Why  should  we  ?     I  love  a  man,  however,  and  when  I  see 
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one  I  say  to  him,  "  I  am  Crillon !  Fight  me ! "  But  I  see  yon  are 
not  yet  rested.  Patience!  There  is  no  hurry.  Berthon  de 
Crillon  is  proud  to  wait  your  convenience.  In  the  meantime, 
gentlemen/  he  continued,  turning  with  a  grand  air  to  the  spec- 
tators, who  viewed  this  sudden  bouleversement  with  unbounded 
surprise,  ^  let  us  do  what  we  can.  Take  the  word  firom  me,  and 
cry  all,  **  Vive  le  Roi,  et  vive  VInconnu!"' 

Like  people  awaking  from  a  dream — so  great  was  their  asto- 
nishment-- the  company  complied  and  with  the  utmost  heartiness. 
When  the  shout  died  away,  some  one  cried  in  turn,  *  Vive  Crillon!' 
and  this  was  honoured  with  a  fervour  which  brought  the  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  that  remarkable  man,  in  whom  bombast  was  so 
strangely  combined  with  the  firmest  and  most  reckless  courage. 
He  bowed  again  and  again,  turning  himself  about  in  the  small 
space  between  the  tables,  while  his  face  shone  with  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile  I  viewed  him  with  perplexity.  I 
comprehended  that  it  was  his  voice  I  had  heard  from  behind 
the  settle;  but  I  had  neither  the  desire  to  fight  him  nor  so 
great  a  reserve  of  strength  after  my  illness  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  on  a  fresh  contest  with  equanimity.  When  he  turned  to 
me,  therefore,  and  again  asked,  '  Well,  sir,  are  you  ready  ? '  I 
could  think  of  no  better  answer  than  that  I  had  already  made  to 
him,  *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you.' 

*Tut,  tut!'  he  answered  querulously,  *  if  that  is  all,  let  us 
engage.' 

'  That  is  not  all,  however,'  I  said,  resolutely  putting  up  my 
sword.  *  I  have  not  only  no  quarrel  with  M.  de  Crillon,  but  I 
received  at  his  hands  when  I  last  saw  him  a  considerable  service.' 

*  Then  now  is  the  time  to  return  it,'  he  answered  briskly, 
and  as  if  that  settled  the  matter. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  *  Nay,  but  I  have  still  an 
excuse,*  I  said.  *  I  am  barely  recovered  from  an  illness,  and  am 
weak.  Even  so,  I  should  be  loth  to  decline  a  combat  with  some  ; 
but  a  better  man  than  I  may  give  the  wall  to  M.  de  Crillon  and 
suffer  no  disgrace.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  put  it  that  way — enough  said,'  he  answered  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment.  *  And,  to  be  sure,  the  light  is  almost 
gone.  That  is  a  comfort.  But  you  will  not  refuse  to  drink  a 
cup  of  wine  with  me  ?  Your  voice  I  remember,  though  I  can- 
not say  who  you  are  or  what  service  I  did  you.  For  the  ftiture, 
however,  count  on  me.  I  love  a  man  who  is  brave  as  well  as  modest, 
and  know  no  better  friend  than  a  stout  swordsman.* 
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I  was  answering  him  in  fitting  terms — ^while  the  fickle  crowd, 
which  a  few  minutes  earlier  had  been  ready  to  tear  me,  viewed  ns 
from  a  distance  with  respectful  homage — ^when  the  masked  gentle- 
man who  had  before  been  in  his  company  drew  near  and  salute 
me  with  much  stateliness. 

'  I  congratulate  you,  sir,'  he  said,  in  the  easy  tone  of  a  great 
man  condescending.  ^  You  use  the  sword  as  few  use  it,  and  fight 
with  your  head  as  well  as  your  hands.  Should  you  need  a  friend 
or  employment,  you  will  honour  me  by  remembering  that  you  are 
known  to  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne/ 

I  bowed  low  to  hide  the  start  which  the  mention  of  his  name 
caused  me.  For  had  I  tried,  ay,  and  possessed  to  aid  me  all  the  wit 
of  M.  de  Brantome,  I  could  have  imagined  nothing  more  fantastic 
than  this  meeting ;  or  more  entertaining  than  that  I,  masked, 
should  talk  with  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne  masked,  and  hear  in 
place  of  reproaches  and  threats  of  vengeance  a  civil  offer  of  pro- 
tection. Scarcely  knowing  whether  I  should  laugh  or  tremble,  or 
which  should  occupy  me  more,  the  diverting  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened or  the  peril  we  had  barely  escaped,  I  made  shift  to  answer 
him,  craving  his  indulgence  if  I  still  preserved  my  incognito. 
Even  whfle  I  spoke  a  fresh  fear  assailed  me  :  lest  M.  de  Crillon, 
recognising  my  voice  or  figure,  should  cry  my  name  on  the  spot, 
and  explode  in  a  moment  the  mine  on  which  we  stood. 

This  rendered  me  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone.  But  M.  le 
Vicomte  had  still  something  to  say,  and  I  could  not  withdraw  myself 
without  rudeness. 

*  You  are  travelling  north  like  everyone  else?  '  he  said,  gazing 
at  me  curiously.  '  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  for  Meudon,  where 
the  King  of  Navarre  lies,  or  for  the  Court  at  St.  Cloud  ? ' 

I  muttered,  moving  restlessly  under  his  keen  eyes,  that  I  was 
for  Meudon. 

*  Then,  if  you  care  to  travel  with  a  larger  company,'  he  rejoined, 
bowing  with  negligent  courtesy,  '  pray  command  me.  I  am  for 
Meudon  also,  and  shall  leave  here  three  hours  before  noon.' 

Fortunately  he  took  my  assent  to  his  gracious  invitation  for 
granted,  and  turned  away  before  I  had  well  begun  to  thank  him. 
From  Crillon  I  found  it  more  difficult  to  escape.  He  appeared  to 
have  conceived  a  great  fancy  for  me,  and  felt  also,  I  imagine, 
some  curiosity  as  to  my  identity.  But  I  did  even  this  at  last, 
and,  evading  the  obsequious  offers  which  were  made  me  on  all 
sides,  escaped  to  the  stables,  where  I  sought  out  the  Cid's  stall 
and  lying  down  in  the  straw  beside  him,  began  to  review  the 
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past,  and  plan  the  future.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  sleep 
soon  came  to  me;  my  last  waking  thoughts  being  divided 
between  thankfulness  for  my  escape  and  a  steady  purpose  to  reach 
Meudon  before  the  Vicomte,  so  that  I  might  make  good  my  tale 
in  his  absence.  For  that  seemed  to  be  my  only  chance  of  evading 
the  dangers  I  bad  chosen  to  encounter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AT  MEUDON. 


Making  so  early  a  start  from  Etampes  that  the  inn,  which  had 
continued  in  an  uproar  till  long  after  midnight,  lay  sunk  in 
sleep  when  we  rode  out  of  the  yard,  we  reached  Meudon  about 
noon  next  day.  I  should  be  tedious  were  I  to  detail  what 
thoughts  my  mistress  and  I  had  during  that  day's  journey — ^the 
last,  it  might  be,  which  we  should  take  together ;  or  what  as- 
surances we  gave  one  another,  or  how  often  we  repented  the  im- 
patience which  had  impelled  us  to  put  all  to  the  touch.  Madame, 
with  kindly  forethought,  detached  herself  from  us,  and  rode  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  with  Fanchette ;  but  the  opportunities 
she  gave  us  went  for  little ;  for,  to  be  plain,  the  separation  we 
dreaded  seemed  to  overshadow  us  already.  We  uttered  few  words, 
though  those  few  were  to  the  purpose,  but  riding  hand-in-hand, 
with  full  hearts,  and  eyes  which  seldom  quitted  one  another,  looked 
forward  to  Meudon  and  its  perils  with  such  gloomy  forebodings 
as  our  love  and  my  precarious  position  suggested. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  town,  or  could  see  more  of  it  than 
the  Chateau,  over  which  the  Lilies  of  France  and  the  broad  white 
banner  of  the  Bourbons  floated  in  company,  we  found  ourselves 
swept  into  the  whirlpool  which  surrounds  an  army.  Crowds  stood 
at  all  the  cross-roads,  wagons  and  sumpter-mules  encumbered  the 
bridges ;  each  moment  a  horseman  passed  us  at  a  gallop,  or  a  troop 
of  disorderly  rogues,  soldiers  only  in  name,  reeled,  shouting  and 
singing,  along  the  road.  Here  and  there,  for  a  warning  to  the 
latter  sort,  a  man  dangled  on  a  rude  gallows  ;  under  which  sports- 
men returning  from  the  chase  and  ladies  who  had  been  for  an 
airing  rode  laughing  on  their  way. 

Amid  the  multitude  entering  the  town  we  passed  unnoticed. 
A  little  wav  within  the  walls  we  halted  to  inquire  where  the  Princess 
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of  Kavanre  had  her  lodging.  Hearing  that  she  occupied  a  house  in 
the  town,  while  her  brother  had  his  quarters  in  the  Chateau,  and 
the  King  of  France  at  St.  Cloud,  I  stayed  my  party  in  a  by-road, 
a  hundred  paces  farther  on,  and,  springing  from  the  Cid,  went  to 
my  mistress's  knee. 

*  Mademoiselle/  I  said  formally,  and  so  loudly  that  all  my  men 
might  hear,  *  the  time  is  come.  I  dare  not  go  farther  with  you. 
I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  bear  me  witness  that  as  I  took  you  so  I 
have  brought  you  back,  and  both  with  your  good-will.  I  beg  that 
you  will  give  me  this  quittance,  for  it  may  serve  me.' 

She  bowed  her  head  and  laid  her  ungloved  hand  on  mine, 
which  I  had  placed  on  the  pommel  of  her  saddle.  '  Sir,'  she 
answered  in  a  broken  voice,  '  I  will  not  give  you  this  quittance, 
nor  any  quittance  from  me  while  I  Uve.'  With  that  she  took  off 
her  mask  before  them  all,  and  I  saw  the  tears  running  down  her 
white  face.  *  May  God  protect  you,  M.  de  Marsac,'  she  continued, 
stooping  until  her  face  almost  touched  mine,  '  and  bring  you  to 
the  thing  you  desire.  If  not,  sir,  and  you  pay  too  dearly  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me,  I  will  Uve  a  maiden  all  my  days. 
And,  if  I  do  not,  these  men  may  shame  me ! ' 

My  heart  was  too  full  for  words,  but  I  took  the  glove  she  held 
out  to  me,  and  kissed  her  hand  with  my  knee  bent.  Then  I 
waved — ^for  I  could  not  speak — to  madame  to  proceed ;  and  with 
Simon  Fleix  and  Maignan's  men  to  guard  them  they  went  on 
their  way.  Mademoiselle's  white  face  looked  back  to  me  until  a 
bend  in  the  road  hid  them,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

I  turned  when  all  were  gone,  and  going  heavily  to  where  my 
Sard  stood  with  his  head  drooping,  I  climbed  to  the  saddle, 
and  rode  at  a  foot-pace  towards  the  Chateau.  The  way  was  short 
and  easy,  for  the  next  turning  showed  me  the  open  gateway  and 
a  crowd  about  it.  A  vast  number  of  people  were  entering  and 
leaving,  while  others  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  and  a  dozen 
grooms  led  horses  up  and  down.  The  sunshine  fell  hotly  on 
the  road  and  the  courtyard,  and  flashed  back  by  the  cuirasses 
of  the  men  on  guard,  seized  the  eye  and  dazzled  it  with  gleams 
of  infinite  brightness.  I  was  advancing  alone,  gazing  at  all  this 
with  a  species  of  dull  indifference  which  masked  for  the  moment 
the  suspense  I  felt  at  heart,  when  a  man,  coming  on  foot  along  the 
street,  crossed  quickly  to  me  and  looked  me  in  the  feu^e. 

I  returned  his  look,  and  seeing  he  was  a  stranger  to  me,  was 
for  passing  on  without  pausing.  But  he  wheeled  beside  me  and 
uttered  my  name  in  a  low  voice. 
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I  checked  the  Cid  and  looked  down  at  him.  *  Yes,'  I  said 
mechanically,  '  I  am  M.  de  Marsac,     But  I  do  not  know  you.' 

*  Nevertheless  I  have  been  watching  for  you  for  three  days,' 
he  replied.  '  M.  de  Eosny  received  your  message.  This  is  for 
you.' 

He  handed  me  a  scrap  of  paper.     *  From  whom  ? '  I  asked. 

^  Maignan,'  he  answered  briefly.  And  with  that,  and  a  stealthy 
look  round,  he  left  me,  and  went  the  way  he  had  been  going 
before. 

I  tore  open  the  note,  and  knowing  that  Maignan  could  not 
write,  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  lacked  any  signature. 
The  brevity  of  its  contents  vied  with  the  curtness  of  its  bearer. 
*  In  Heaven's  name  go  back  and  wait,'  it  ran.  '  Your  enemy  is  here, 
and  those  who  wish  you  well  are  powerless.' 

A  warning  so  explicit,  and  delivered  under  such  circumstances, 
might  have  been  expected  to  make  me  pause  even  then.  But 
I  read  the  message  with  the  same  dull  indifference,  the  same 
dogged  resolve  with  which  the  sight  of  the  crowded  gateway  before 
me  had  inspired  me.  I  had  not  come  so  far  and  baffled  Turenne 
by  an  hour  to  fail  in  my  purpose  at  the  last ;  nor  given  such 
pledges  to  another  to  prove  false  to  myself.  Moreover,  the  distant 
rattle  of  musketry,  which  went  to  show  that  a  skirmish  was  taking 
place  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Castle,  seemed  an  invitation  to  me 
to  proceed ;  for  now,  if  ever,  my  sword  might  earn  protection  and  a 
pardon.  Only  in  regard  to  M,  de  Eosny,  from  whom  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  message  came,  I  resolved  to  act  with  prudence ; 
neither  making  any  appeal  to  him  in  public  nor  mentioning  his 
name  to  others  in  private. 

The  Cid  had  borne  me  by  this  time  into  the  middle  of  the 
throng  about  the  gateway,  who,  wondering  to  see  a  stranger  of 
my  appearance  arrive  without  attendants,  eyed  me  with  a  mixture 
of  civility  and  forwardness.  I  recognised  more  than  one  man 
whom  I  had  seen  about  the  Court  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely  six  months 
before ;  but  so  great  is  the  disguising  power  of  handsome  clothes 
and  equipments  that  none  of  these  knew  me.  I  beckoned  to  the 
nearest,  and  aeked  him  if  the  King  of  Navarre  was  in  the  Chateau. 

*  He  has  gone  to  see  the  King  of  France  at  St.  Cloud,'  the 
man  answered,  with  something  of  wonder  that  anyone  should  be 
ignorant  of  so  important  a  fact.  *  He  is  expected  here  in  an 
hour.' 

I  thanked  him,  and  calculating  that  I  should  still  have  time  and 
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to  spare  before  the  arrival  of  M.deTurenne,  I  dismounted,  and  taking 
tlierein  over  my  arm,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  shade  of 
the  wall.  Meanwhile  the  loiterers  increased,  in  numbers  as  the  mi- 
nutes passed.  Men  of  better  standing  rode  up,  and,  leaving  their 
horses  in  charge  of  their  lackeys,  went  into  the  Chateau.  Officers 
in  shining  corslets,  or  with  boots  and  scabbards  dulled  with  dust, 
arrived  and  clattered  in  through  the  gates.  A  messenger  galloped 
np  with  letters,  and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  curious  throng 
of  questioners ;  who  left  him  only  to  gather  about  the  next  comers, 
a  knot  of  townsfolk,  whose  downcast  visages  and  glances  of  appre- 
hension seemed  to  betoken  no  pleasant  or  easy  mission. 

Watching  many  of  these  enter  and  disappear,  while  only  the 
humbler  sort  remained  to  swell  the  crowd  at  the  gate,  I  began  to 
experience  the  discomfort  and  impatience  which  are  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a  false  position.  I  foresaw 
with  clearness  the  injury  I  was  about  to  do  my  cause  by  present- 
ing myself  to  the  king  among  the  common  herd  ;  and  yet  I  had 
no  choice  save  to  do  this,  for  I  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  entering, 
lest  I  should  be  required  to  give  my  name,  and  fail  to  see  the 
King  of  Navarre  at  all. 

As  it  was  I  came  very  near  to  being  foiled  in  this  way ;  for  I 
presently  recognised,  and  was  recognised  in  turn  by,  a  gentleman 
who  rode  up  to  the  gates  and,  throwing  his  reins  to  a  groom,  dis- 
mounted with  an  air  of  immense  gravity.  This  was  M.  Forget, 
the  king's  secretary,  and  the  person  to  whom  I  had  on  a  former 
occasion  presented  a  petition.  He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  pro- 
foimd  astonishment,  and  saluting  me  stiffly  from  a  distance,  seemed 
in  two  minds  whether  he  should  pass  in  or  speak  to  me.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  he  came  towards  me,  and  again  saluted  me  with 
a  peculiarly  dry  and  austere  aspect. 

*  I  believe,  sir,  I  am  speaking  to  M.  de  Marsac  ? '  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  but  not  impolitely. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*  And  that,  I  conclude,  is  your  horse  ? '  he  continued,  raising 
his  cane,  and  pointing  to  the  Cid,  which  I  had  fastened  to  a  hook 
in  the  wall. 

I  replied  again  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Then  take  a  word  of  advice,'  he  answered,  screwing  up  his 
features,  and  speaking  in  a  dry  sort  of  way.  'Get  upon  its 
back  without  an  instant's  delay,  and  put  as  many  leagues  between 
yourself  and  Meudon  as  horse  and  man  may.' 
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^  I  am  obliged  to  you,'  I  said,  though  I  was  greatly  startled  by 
his  words.     *  And  what  if  I  do  not  take  your  advice  ? ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  In  that  case  look  to  yourself ! '  he 
retorted.    *  But  you  will  look  in  vain ! ' 

He  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  moment  was 
gone.  I  watched  him  enter  the  Ch&teau,  and  in  the  uncertainty 
which  possessed  me  whether  he  was  not  gone — after  salving  his 
conscience  by  giving  me  warning — to  order  my  instant  arrest,  I 
felt,  and  I  doubt  not  I  looked,  as  ill  at  ease  for  the  time  being  as  the 
group  of  trembling  townsfolk  who  stood  near  me.  Reflecting  that 
he  should  know  his  master's  mind,  I  recalled  with  depressing  clear- 
ness the  repeated  warnings  the  King  of  Navarre  had  given  me 
that  I  must  not  look  to  him  for  reward  or  protection.  I  bethought 
me  that  I  was  here  against  his  express  orders :  presuming  on 
those  very  services  which  he  had  given  me  notice  he  should 
repudiate.  I  remembered  that  Bosny  had  always  been  in  the 
same  tale.  And  in  fine  I  began  to  see  that  mademoiselle  and 
I  had  together  decided  on  a  step  which  I  should  never  have  pre- 
sumed to  take  on  my  own  motion. 

I  had  barely  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  the  trampling  of 
hoofs  and  a  sudden  closing  in  of  the  crowd  round  the  gate 
announced  the  King  of  Navarre's  approach.  With  a  sick  heart 
I  drew  nearer,  feeling  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand ;  and  in  a 
moment  he  came  in  sight,  riding  beside  an  elderly  man,  plainly 
dressed  and  mounted,  with  whom  he  was  carrying  on  an  earnest 
conversation.  A  train  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  whose  martial  air 
and  equipments  made  up  for  the  absence  of  the  gewgaws  and  glitter, 
to  which  my  eyes  had  become  accustomed  at  Blois,  followed  close 
on  his  heels.  Henry  himself  wore  a  suit  of  white  velvet,  frayed 
in  places  and  soiled  by  his  armour ;  but  his  quick  eye  and  eager, 
almost  fierce,  countenance  could  not  fail  to  win  and  keep  the 
attention  of  the  least  observant.  He  kept  glancing  from  side  to 
side  as  he  came  on ;  and  that  with  so  cheerful  an  air  and  a  carriage 
so  full  at  once  of  dignity  and  good-humour  that  no  one  could  look 
on  him  and  fail  to  see  that  here  was  a  leader  and  a  prince  of  men, 
temperate  in  victory  and  unsurpassed  in  defeat. 

The  crowd  raising  a  cry  of  *  Yive  Navarre  / '  as  he  drew  near, 
he  bowed,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye.  But  when  a  few  by  the  gate 
cried  *  Vivent  lea  Rois  /'  he  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  and  said 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  *  Not  that,  my  friends.  There  is  but  one 
king  in  France.    Let  us  say  instead,  "  Vive  le  Eoi !  "' 
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The  spokesman  of  the  little  group  of  townsfolk,  who,  I  learned, 
were  from  Arcueil,  and  had  come  to  complain  of  the  excessive 
number  of  troops  quartered  upon  them,  took  advantage  of  the 
pause  to  approach  him.  Henry  received  the  old  man  with  a 
kindly  look,  and  bent  from  his  saddle  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  While  they  were  talking  I  pressed  forward,  the  emotion 
I  felt  on  my  own  account  heightened  by  my  recognition  of  the 
man  who  rode  by  the  King  of  Navarre — who  was  no  other  than 
M,  de  la  Noiie.  No  Huguenot  worthy  of  the  name  could  look 
on  the  veteran  who  had  done  and  suffered  more  for  the  cause 
than  any  living  man  without  catching  something  of  his  stem 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  sight,  while  it  shamed  me,  who  a  moment 
before  had  been  inclined  to  prefer  my  safety  to  the  assistance 
I  owed  my  country,  gave  me  courage  to  step  to  the  king's  rein, 
so  that  I  heard  his  last  words  to  the  men  of  Arcueil. 

*  Patience,  my  friends,'  he  said  kindly.  *  The  burden  is  heavy, 
but  the  journey  is  a  short  one.  The  Seine  is  ours ;  the  circle  is 
complete.  In  a  week  Paris  must  surrender.  The  king,  my 
cousin,  will  enter,  and  you  will  be  rid  of  us.  For  France's  sake 
one  week,  my  friends.' 

The  men  fell  back  with  low  obeisances,  charmed  by  his  good- 
nature, and  Henry,  looking  up,  saw  me  before  him.  On  the 
instant  his  jaw  fell..  His  brow,  suddenly  contracting  above 
eyes  which  flashed  with  surprise  and  displeasure,  altered  in  a 
moment  the  whole  aspect  of  his  face,  which  grew  dark  and  stem 
as  night.  His  first  impulse  was  to  pass  by  me ;  but  seeing  that  I 
held  my  ground,  he  hesitated,  so  completely  chagrined  by  my 
appearance  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  act,  or  in  what  way 
to  deal  with  me.  I  seized  the  occasion,  and  bending  my  knee 
with  as  much  respect  as  I  had  ever  used  to  the  King  of  France, 
begged  to  bring  myself  to  his  notice,  and  to  crave  his  protection 
and  favour. 

*  This  is  no  time  to  trouble  me,  sir,'  he  retorted,  eyeing  me 
with  an  angry  side-glance.  *  I  do  not  know  you.  You  are  un- 
known to  me,  sir.     You  must  go  to  M.  de  Eosny.' 

*  It  would  be  useless,  sire,'  I  answered,  in  desperate  per- 
sistence. 

*Then  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,'  he  rejoined  peevishly. 
'  Stand  on  one  side,  sir.' 

Bat  I  was  desperate.  I  knew  that  I  had  risked  all  on  the 
event,  and  must  establish  my  footing  before  M.  de  Turenne's 
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return,  or  run  the  risk  of  certain  recognition  and  vengeance.  I 
cried  out,  caring  nothing  who  heard,  that  I  was  M.  de  Marsac, 
that  I  had  come  back  to  meet  whatever  my  enemies  could  allege 
against  me. 

'  Ventre  Saint  Chris  I '  Henry  exclaimed,  starting  in  his  saddle 
with  well-feigned  surprise,     *  Are  you  that  man  ? ' 

'  I  am,  sire,'  I  answered. 

*  Then  you  must  be  mad ! '  he  retorted,  appealing  to  those 
behind  him.  *  Stark,  staring  mad  to  show  your  face  here !  Ventre 
Saint  Oris  I  Are  we  to  have  all  the  ravishers  and  plunderers  in 
the  country  come  to  us  ? ' 

*  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ! '  I  answered,  looking 
with  indignation  from  him  to  the  gaping  train  behind  him. 

'  That  you  will  have  to  settle  with  M.  de  Turenne ! '  he  re- 
torted, frowning  down  at  me  with  his  whole  face  turned  gloomy 
and  fierce.  *I  know  you  well,  sir,  now.  Complaint  has  been 
made  that  you  abducted  a  lady  from  his  Castle  of  Chize  some  time 
back.' 

*The  lady,  sire,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Princess  of 
Navarre.' 

'  She  is  ?  '  he  exclaimed,  quite  taken  aback. 

'  And  if  she  has  aught  of  complaint  against  me,'  I  continued 
with  pride,  '  I  will  submit  to  whatever  punishment  you  order  or 
M.  de  Turenne  demands.  But  if  she  has  no  complaint  to  make, 
and  avows  that  she  accompanied  me  of  her  own  free-will  and 
accord,  and  has  suflFered  neither  wrong  nor  displeasure  at  my 
hands,  then,  sire,  I  claim  that  this  is  a  private  matter  between 
myself  and  M.  de  Turenne.' 

*  Even  so  I  think  you  will  have  your  hands  full,'  he  answered 
grimly.  At  the  same  time  he  stopped  by  a  gesture  those  who 
would  have  cried  out  upon  me,  and  looked  at  me  himself  with  an 
altered  countenance.  '  Do  I  understand  that  you  assert  that  the 
lady  went  of  her  own  accord  ? '  he  asked. 

*  She  went  and  has  returned,  sire,'  I  answered. 

'  Strange ! '  he  ejaculated.     '  Have  you  married  her  ? ' 

*  No,  sire,'  I  answered.     *  I  desire  leave  to  do  so.' 

*  Mon  dieu !  she  is  M.  de  Turenne's  ward,'  he  rejoined, 
seeming  dumbfounded  by  my  audacity. 

*  I  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  his  assent,  sire,'  I  said  patiently. 

*  Saint  Oris  I  The  man  is  mad ! '  Henry  cried,  wheeling 
his  horse  and  facing  his  train  with  a  gesture  of  the  utmost  wonder. 
*  It  is  the  strangest  story  I  ever  heard.' 
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'Bat  somewhat  more  to  the  gentleman's  credit  than  the 
lady's ! '  one  said  with  a  smirk  and  a  smile. 

*  A  lie !  *  I  cried,  springing  forward  on  the  instant  with  a 
boldness  which  astonished  myself.  '  She  is  as  pure  as  your  High- 
ness's  sister!  I  swear  it.  That  man  lies  in  his  teeth,  and  I  will 
maintain  it.' 

'  Sir ! '  the  King  of  Navarre  cried,  turning  on  me  with  the 
utmost  sternness,  ^  you  forget  yourself  in  my  presence !  Silence, 
and  beware  another  time  how  you  let  your  tongue  run  on  those 
above  you.  You  have  enough  trouble,  let  me  tell  you,  on  your 
hands  already.' 

*  Yet  the  man  lies ! '  I  answered  doggedly,  remembering 
Crillon  and  his  ways.  *  And  if  he  will  do*  me  the  honour  of 
stepping  aside  with  me,  I  will  convince  him  of  it ! ' 

*  YemJtrt  Saint  Oris !  ^  Henry  replied,  frowning,  and  dwelling 
on  each  syllable  of  his  fevourite  oath.  *  Will  you  be  silent,  sir, 
and  let  me  think  ?     Or  must  I  order  your  instant  arrest  ? ' 

*  Surely  that  at  least,  sire,'  a  suave  voice  interjected.  And  with 
that  a  gentleman  pressed  forward  from  the  rest,  and  gaining  a 
place  of  vantage  by  the  King's  side,  shot  at  me  a  look  of  extreme 
malevolence.  '  My  lord  of  Turenne  will  expect  no  less  at  your 
Highness's  hands,'  he  continued  warmly.  *  I  beg  you  will  give  the 
order  on  the  spot,  and  hold  this  person  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds. 
M.  de  Turenne  returns  to-day.  He  should  be  here  now.  I  say 
again,  sire,  he  will  expect  no  less  than  this.' 

The  king,  gazing  at  me  with  gloomy  eyes,  tugged  at  his 
moustaches.  Some  one  had  motioned  the  common  herd  to  stand 
back  out  of  hearing ;  at  the  same  time  the  suite  had  moved  up 
out  of  curiosity  and  formed  a  half-circle ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  stood  fronting  the  king,  who  had  La  Noiie  and  the  last  speaker 
on  either  hand.  Perplexity  and  annoyance  struggled  for  the 
mastery  in  his  face  as  he  looked  darkly  down  at  me,  his  teeth 
showing  through  his  beard.  Profoundly  angered  by  my  appear- 
ance, which  he  had  taken  at  first  to  be  the  prelude  to  disclosures 
which  must  detach  Turenne  at  a  time  when  union  was  all-impor- 
tant, he  had  now  ceased  to  fear  for  himself;  and  perhaps  saw 
something  in  the  attitude  I  adopted  which  appealed  to  his  nature 
and  sympathies. 

*  If  the^rl  is  really  back,'  he  said  at  last,  *  M.  d'Aremburg,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  interfere.    At  present,  at  any  rate.' 

*  I  think,  sire,  M.  de  Turenne  will  see  reason,'  the  gentleman 
answered  drily. 
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The  king  coloured.     '  M.  de  Turenne '  he  began. 

'  Has  made  many  sacrifices  at  your  request,  sire,'  the  other 
said  with  meaning.  '  And  buried  some  wrongs,  or  fancied  wrongs, 
in  Qonnection  with  this  very  matter.  This  person  has  outraged 
him  in  the  grossest  manner,  and  in  M.  le  Vicomte's  name  I  ask, 
nay  I  press  upon  you,  that  he  be  instantly  arrested,  and  held  to 
answer  for  it.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  it  now ! '  I  retorted,  looking  from 
face  to  &ce  for  sympathy,  and  finding  none  save  in  M.  de  la 
Noiie's,  who  appeared  to  regard  me  with  grave  approbation.  *  To 
the  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  or  the  person  he  may  appoint  to  repre- 
sent him.' 

'  Enough ! '  Henry  said,  raising  his  hand  and  speaking  in 
the  tone  of  authority  he  knew  so  well  how  to  adopt.  *  For  you, 
M.  d'Aremburg,  I  thank  you.  Turenne  is  happy  in  his  friend. 
But  this  gentleman  came  to  me  of  his  own  free  will,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  consistent  with  my  honour  to  detain  him  without  warning 
given,  I  grant  him  an  hour  to  remove  himself  from  my  neighbour- 
hood. If  he  be  found  after  that  time  has  elapsed,'  he  continued 
solemnly,  *  his  fiate  be  on  his  own  head.  Gentlemen,  we  are  late 
already.     Let  us  on.' 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  pronounced  this  sentence,  and  strove  to 
find  words  in  which  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  him.  But  no 
words  came ;  and  when  he  bade  me  stand  aside,  I  did  so  mechani- 
cally, remaining  with  my  head  bared  to  the  sunshine  while  the 
troop  rode  by.  Some  looked  back  at  me  with  curiosity,  as  at 
a  man  of  whom  they  had  heard  a  tale,  and  some  with  a  jeer  on 
their  lips ;  a  few  with  dark  looks  of  menace.  When  they  were  all 
gone,  and  the  servants  who  followed  them  had  disappeared  also, 
and  I  was  left  to  the  inquisitive  glances  of  the  rabble  who  stood 
gaping  after  the  sight,  I  turned  and  went  to  the  Cid,  and  loosed 
the  horse. 

With  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment,  the  plan  which 
mademoiselle  had  proposed  and  I  had  adopted  in  the  forest  by  St. 
Gaultier — when  it  seemed  to  us  that  our  long  absence  and  the  great 
events  of  which  we  heard  must  have  changed  the  world  and 
opened  a  path  for  our  return — ^had  failed  utterly.  Things  were  as 
they  had  been ;  the  strong  was  still  strong,  and  friendship  under 
bond  to  fear.  Plainly  we  should  have  shown  ourselves  wiser  had 
we  taken  the  lowlier  course,  and,  obeying  the  warnings  given 
us,  waited  the  King  of  Navarre's  pleasure  or  the  tardy  recollection 
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of  Sosny.  I  had  not  then  stood,  as  I  now  stood,  in  instant  jeopardy, 
nor  felt  the  keen  pangs  of  a  separation  which  bade  fiedr  to  be  lasting. 
She  was  safe,  and  that  was  much ;  but  I,  after  long  service  and 
Ixrief  happiness,  must  go  out  again  alone,  with  only  memories  to 
comfort  me. 

It  was  Simon  Fleix's  voice  which  awakened  me  from  this  un- 
worthy lethargy — as  selfish  as  it  was  useless — and,  recalling  me  to 
myself,  reminded  me  that  precious  time  was  passing  while  I  stood 
inactive.  To  get  at  me  he  had  forced  his  way  through  the  curious 
crowd,  and  his  &ce  was  flushed.  He  pluck^  me  by  the  sleeve, 
regarding  the  varlets  round  him  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  fear. 

*Nom  de  Dieu!  do  they  take  you  for  a  rope-dancer?*  he 
mattered  in  my  ear.  '  Mount,  sir,  and  come.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.' 

*  You  left  her  at  Madame  Catherine's  ? '  I  said. 

*  To  be  sure,'  he  answered  impatiently.  '  Trouble  not  about 
her.  Save  yourself,  M.  de  Marsac.  That  is  the  thing  to  be  done 
now.' 

I  mounted  mechanically,  and  felt  my  courage  return  as  the 
horse  moved  under  me.  I  trotted  through  the  crowd,  and  without 
thought  took  the  road  by  which  we  had  come.  When  we  had 
ridden  a  hundred  yards,  however,  I  pulled  up.  '  An  hour  is  a 
short  start,'  I  said  sullenly.     *  Whither  ? ' 

*  To  St.  Cloud,'  he  answered  promptly.  *  The  protection  of 
the  King  of  France  may  avail  for  a  day  or  two.  *  After  that, 
there  will  still  be  the  League,  if  Paris  have  not  fallen.' 

I  saw  there  was  nothing  else  for  it,  and  assented,  and  we  set 
off!  The  distance  which  separates  Meudon  from  St.  Cloud  we 
might  have  ridden  under  the  hour,  but  the  direct  road  runs  across 
the  Scholars'  Meadow,  a  wide  plain  north  of  Meudon.  This 
lay  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  was,  besides,  the  scene  of 
hourly  conflicts  between  the  horse  of  both  parties,  so  that  to  cross 
it  without  an  adequate  force  was  impossible.  Driven  to  make  a 
circuit,  we  took  longer  to  reach  our  destination,  yet  did  so  without 
mishap ;  finding  the  little  town,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  given 
np  to  all  the  bustle  and  commotion  which  properly  belong  to  the 
Court  and  camp. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  full  as  it  could  be,  for  the  surrender  of 
Paris  being  momentarily  expected,  St.  Cloud  had  become  the 
rendezvous  as  well  of  the  few  who  had  long  followed  a  principle 
as  of  the  many  who  wait  upon  success.     The  streets,  crowded 
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in  every  part,  shone  with  glancing  colours,  with  steel  and  velvet, 
the  garb  of  fashion  and  the  plumes  of  war.  Long  lines  of 
flags  obscured  the  eaves  and  broke  the  sunshine,  while,  above 
all,  the  bells  of  half  a  dozen  churches  rang  merry  answer  to  the 
distant  crash  of  guns.  Everywhere  on  flag  and  arch  and  streamer 
I  read  the  motto,  *  Vive  le  Eoi ! ' — words  written,  God  knew  then, 
and  we  know  now,  in  what  a  mockery  of  doom ! 


( To  he  concluded.) 
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Aspects  of  Life. I 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 


LADIES  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  thirty-five  years  ago  from  the  day 
I     ^hen  I  last  stood  in  Birmingham.     More  than  a  generation 
bas,  in  fact,  elapsed  since,  as  a  very  young  man,  newly  graduated  at 
OxEord,  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  as  a  Master  in  your 
King  Edward's  School.    And  now  a  much  greater  honour,  one  far 
heyond  my  merits,  has  fallen  upon  me — ^to  be  chosen  to  address  this 
important  and  enlightened  Institute,  in  your  famous,  patriotic,  and 
prosperous  city.    I  should  hold  it  an  impertinence  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  that  which  must  be  too  obvious,  my  inability  to  discharge 
with  becoming  credit  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  succession.   For 
you  have  established   upon   the  records  of  your  Institute,  in  its 
list  of  Presidents,  a  dynasty  of  such  intellectual  and  social  splen- 
dour as  hardly  any  other  association  could  rival.     Finding  myself 
in  the  place  which  they  have  rendered  august,  it  is  with  true 
respect  that  I  recall  some  among  the  names  of  my  brilliant  prede- 
cessors.     That  master  of  all  English  hearts  has  spoken  here — 
Charles  Dickens — as  well  as  those  illustrious  physicists  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall   and  Lord  Kelvin.     The  wide  and  gentle 
genius  of  my  friend  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  graced  this  seat,  and 
the  kindly  learning  of  my  old  tutor,  Arthur  Stanley ;  together 
with  the  research  and  the  philosophy  of  renowned  historians  like 
Mr.  Lecky,  Professor  Seeley,  and  Mr.  Froude.     You  have  been 
addressed  by  a  Primate  of  All  England  in  his  Grace  of  Canterbury ; 
by  an  Indian  Viceroy  in  Lord  Northbrook  ;  by  a  chief  of  critics  in 
Mr.  James  Bussell  Lowell,  and  by  an  accomplished  astronomer  in 
Sir  Bobert  Ball.     The  glory  of  these  and  other  names  which  glow 
upon  your  catalogue  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  forbids 
to  him  who  follows  them  here  to-day  any  hope  of  being  worthy  of 
so  grand  an  inheritance.      He  must  regard  himself  as  but  a  link 
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of  silver  in  the  chain  of  gold,  contented  if  the  current  of  your 
high  traditions  passes  safely  by  him,  and  relying  for  your  indul- 
gence on  two  qualities  only — an  appreciation  of  the  eminence  of 
his  antecessors,  and  a  desire  to  show  his  regard  for  this  important 
Institute,  and  his  gratitude  for  its  choice  of  him,  by  saying  the 
best  he  may. 

That  galaxy  of  great  minds  to  which  I  have  alluded  has  illu- 
minated well-nigh  all  possible  topics  of  speech  in  your  Hall.  I 
have  indeed  asked  myself  with  no  small  anxiety  what  was  left 
which  might  be  handled  with  freshness  and  profit,  since  it  would 
not  seem  decorous  to  talk  of  science,  of  history,  of  education,  and 
many  other  tempting  subjects,  after  such  commanding  authorities. 
Still,  the  experience  of  any  one,  honestly  stated,  has  a  value  ;  and, 
seeing  that  I  am  here  again  after  so  many  years,  it  is  natural  to 
question  myself,  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  answer  briefly  before 
you,  what  I  have  learned — and  to  what  conclusions  study,  observa- 
tion, travel,  public  toils,  and  private  meditations  have  led  me — 
upon  life  in  general.  Will  it  be  worth  while  frankly  to  compare 
the  aspirations  of  the  youth  of  twenty-one  with  the  realisations  of 
the  grown-up  man  of  the  world  ?  Shall  I  venture  once  more,  and 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  become  a  teacher  in  Birmingham  ?  If  you 
can  have  the  patience  to  listen,  I  think  I  will  have  the  courage  to 
speak ;  and  my  address  to-day  shall,  therefore,  be  upon  some 
aspects  of  human  life,  free,  of  course,  from  all  theology  and 
politics. 

I  fear  I  must  alienate  certain  friendly  minds,  and  appear  to 
commence  by  presumption,  when  I  say  that  I  return  to  Birming- 
ham just  as  convinced  of  what  can  never  be  proved  as  when  I 
left  it.  I  have  found  life  in  the  highest  degree  charming  and 
interesting,  and  this  notwithstanding  an  ample  share  of  what 
are  styled — sometimes  I  think  a  little  too  querulously — its  *  pains 
and  sorrows.*  I  quitted  Birmingham  in  the  pleasant  beginning  of 
my  days,  glad  to  live ;  I  come  back  to  it,  after  much  experience 
and  many  labours,  glad  to  have  lived,  well  satisfied  with  my  share 
in  the  world,  and  a  resolute,  philosophical  opponent  of  those  who 
love  dismal  dialectics  and  drape  the  Universe  in  the  black 
hangings  of  pessimism.  If  there  have  been  ages  in  which, 
because  it  did  not  know  much,  our  race  had  good  reason  not 
to  hope  much,  the  time  seems  to  me  to  be  now  arrived  when 
the  despair  which  has  been  so  fashionable  grows  foolish  as  well 
as  needless.  It  is  true  we  have  inherited  so  much  fear  and 
superstition   from  the  past;    dogmatic    religions  and  artificial 
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moralities  have  wrought  so  much  to  degrade  natural  virtue  and 
check  instinctive  joy;  our  inner  vision  is  still  so  rudimentary 
and  our  sense-knowledge  so  limited,  that  I  dare  not  say  worse  of 
the  pessimists  than  that  they  seem  to  me  stupid.  As  for  that 
noble  love  of  fact  and  truth  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  sincere 
i^osticism,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  to  be  more  respected.  We 
must  not  deceive  each  other  with  soft  sayings.  Ajax  demanding 
Ught  firom  Zeus,  even  though  he  must  die  in  that  light,  is  the 
immortal  example  of  a  faithful  and  valiant  human  spirit. 
Speaking  from  this  place  in  1877,  Professor  Tyndall  well  re- 
marked :  *  When  facts  present  themselves,  let  us  venture  to  face 
them,  and  let  us  be  equally  bold  to  confess  ignorance  where  it 
prevails.'  But  the  day  seems  to  be  arrived  when  there  is  really  so 
much  to  make  us  think  well  of  the  destiny  of  mankind ;  such  fair 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  mere  fact  of  existence ;  so  large  a  promise 
of  ever-extending  human  knowledge  and  insight ;  such  general 
softening  of  manners,  spreading  of  intelligence,  and  enlarging  of 
average  happiness,  that  it  appears  more  becoming  for  man,  the  chief 
at  least  of  animals,  to  be  singing  with  the  lark  in  the  sky  than 
croaking  with  the  frog  in  the  swamp.  Mahommedans  follow  a 
habit  of  reciting  their  morning  formula  of  praise — the  Fatihah — 
as  foon  as  the  hght  enables  them  to  distinguish  a  black  garment 
from  a  white  one.  I  think  we  also  have  by  this  time  passed  far 
enough  through  the  night  of  ignorance  and  fear  to  discern  in  our 
beliefs  what  is  the  black  of  wilful  blindness  from  the  white  of 
rightful  hopefulness,  and  to  reahse  the  truth  of  that  fine  line  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Myers,  *  God  will  forgive  us  all  but  our  despair.' 

From  the  lowest  points  of  view,  hope  is  very  cheap  and 
gladness  is  a  sovereign  medicine.  Consider  the  social,  moral, 
and  individual  advantages  of  a  cheerful  view  of  Ufe  contrasted 
with  the  cheerless  view.  Sunshine  has  not  a  stronger  effect 
in  developing  the  beauty  of  flowers  and  the  form  of  leaves 
than  radiance  of  mind  and  lightness  of  heart  in  bringing  forth 
all  which  is  best  in  men  and  women.  We  have  partly  found  this 
out  as  regards  children,  and  Society  conspires  pretty  generally 
nowadays  to  render  their  early  years  happy.  The  Japanese 
knew  that  high  duty  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  possess  in 
'  consequence  the  best  mannered  and  most  joyous  little  ones  in 
the  world.  But  why  stop  at  childhood  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
pastimes  and  recreations  of  the  people  made  henceforth  a  depart- 
ment of  administrative  solicitude.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
I^Iinister   of  Public  Amusement   sitting  in  every  Cabinet,   and 
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Mumcix)al  Councils  spending  rates  royally  upon  new  popular 
pleasures  of  the  right  kind.  There  is  nothing  better  than  to  be 
happy ;  joy  is  the  real  root  of  morality ;  no  virtue  is  worth  praising 
which  does  not  spring  from  minds  contented  and  convinced,  and 
free  of  dread  and  gloom.  No  religion  was  ever  divine  which 
relied  on  terror  instead  of  love ;  and  no  philosophy  will  bear  any 
good  fruit  which  propounds  despair  and  deduces  annihilation. 
This  is  where,  by  their  own  true  instincts,  the  great  poets  have 
done  sb  much  more  for  mankind  than  most  of  its  benefactors, 
delighting  as  they  do  in  life,  and  preserving  amid  its  deepest 
mysteries  and  hardest  puzzles  a  'divine  serenity  about  its  origin 
and  purpose.  Observe  our  English  Shakespeare!  How  calm, 
how  complacent !  how  assured  his  glorious  genius  always  abides  ! 
A  page  of  him  taken  almost  anywhere — set  beside  a  page  of 
modem  pessimism — is  like  the  speech  of  a  prince  in  his  pleasure- 
house  compared  with  the  meanings  of  a  sick  wretch  in  a  Spital. 
All  genuine  poets,  from  Homer  to  Browning,  are  radically  joy- 
ous.    Keats  writes : — 

They  shall  be  accounted  poet-kinga 

Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 

And  Hafiz  says :  *  It  was  whispered  of  me  in  Shiraz  that  I  was 
sad,  but  what  had  I  to  do  with  sadness  ? '  •  Art  in  all  its  highest 
forms  bears  no  message  so  imperative  as  to  emphasise  the  beauty  ' 
and  maintain  the  dignity  and  delight  of  life,  and  you  may  judge 
first-class  writers  and  painters,  as  we  shall  some  day  judge  philo- 
sophers, by  their  fidelity  to  this  wholesome  errand  of  joy. 

Poets,  however,  are  not  much  accepted  as  authorities  in  certain 
quarters ;  and  beyond  doubt  we  must  have  better  reasons  than  their 
melodious  verses  furnish  if  we  are  to  be  securely  glad  of  life  and 
serenely  unperturbed  by  death.  Yet,  upon  the  face  of  facts,  is  life — 
even  were  it  transient — so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people  make  out  ? 
Look  at  common  modern  existence  as  we  see  it,  and  note  to  what 
rich  elaboration  and  large  degrees  of  comfort  it  has  come.  I  leave 
aside  for  the  moment  uncivilised  nations,  and  the  bygone  struggles 
of  our  race,  its  wars  and  woes,  its  tyrannies  and  superstitions ;  all 
of  which  history  has  greatly  exaggerated,  not  telling  us  of  the  con- 
temporaneous contentments.  I  invite  you  briefly  to  contemplate  the 
material  side  of  an  artisan's  existence  in  your  own  Birmingham. 
Let  alone  the  greatness  of  being  an  Englishman,  and  the  supreme 
safety  and  liberty  of  his  daily  life,  what  king  of  old  records  ever 
fared  so  royally  ?  What  magician  of  fairy  tales  ever  owned  so 
many  slaves  to  bring  him  treasures  and  pleasures  at  a  wish  ?     Ob- 
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serve  his  dinner  board  !  Without  being  luxurious,  the  whole  globe 
has  played  him  serving-man  to  spread  it.  Bussia  gave  the  hemp, 
or  India  or  South  Carolina  the  cotton,  for  that  cloth  which  his  wife 
lays  upon  it.  The  Eastern  Islands  placed  there  those  condiments 
and  spices  which  were  once  the  secret  relishes  of  the  wealthy. 
Australian  Downs  send  him  frozen  mutton  or  canned  beef;  the 
prairies  of  America  meal  for  his  biscuit  and  pudding ;  and  if  he 
will  eat  fruit,  the  orchards  of  Tasmania  and  the  palm  woods  of  the 
West  Indies  proffer  delicious  gifts ;  while  the  orange  groves  of 
Florida  and  of  the  Hesperides  cheapen  for  his  use  those  '  golden 
apples'  which  dragons  used  to  guard.  His  coffee  comes  from 
where  jewelled  humming-birds  hang  in  the  bowers  of  Brazil,  or 
purple  butterflies  flutter  amid  the  Javan  mangroves.  Great  clipper 
ships,  racing  by  night  and  day  under  clouds  of  canvas,  convey  to 
liiwi  his  tea  from  China  or  Assam,  or  from  the  green  Singhalese 
Hills.  The  sugar  which  sweetens  it  was  crushed  from  canes  that 
waved  by  the  Nile  or  the  Orinoco  ;  and  the  plating  of  the  spoon 
with  which  he  stirs  it  was  dug  for  him  from  Mexican  or  Nevadan 
mined:  The  currants  in  his  dumpling  are  a  tribute  from  classic 
Greece,  and  his  tinned  salmon  or  kippered  herring  a  token  from 
the  seas  and  rivers  of  Canada  or  Norway.  He  may  partake,  if  he 
will,  of  rice  that  ripened  under  the  hot  skies  of  Patna  or  Rangoon  ; 
of  cocoa,  that '  food  of  the  gods,'  plucked  under  the  burning  blue 
of  the  Equator.  For  his  rasher  of  bacon,  the  hog-express  runs 
daUy  with  10,000  grunting  victims  into  Chicago ;  Dutch  or  Brit- 
tany hens  have  laid  him  his  eggs,  and  Danish  cows  grazed  the 
daisies  of  Elsinore  to  produce  his  cheese  and  butter.  If  he  drinks 
beer,  it  is  odds  that  Belgium  and  Bavaria  have  contributed  to  it  the 
barley  and  the  hops ;  and,  when  he  has  finished  eating,  it  will  be 
the  Mississippi  flats  or  the  gardens  of  the  Antilles  that  fill  for 
him  his  pipe  with  the  comforting  tobacco.  He  has  fared,  I  say, 
at  home  as  no  Heliogabalus  or  Lucullus  ever  fared  ;  and  then,  for 
a  trifle,  his  daily  newspaper  puts  at  his  command  information  from 
the  whole  globe,  the  freshness  and  fullness  of  which  make  the  news- . 
bearers  of  Augustus  Csesar,  thronging  hourly  into  Rome,  ridiculous. 
At  work,  machinery  of  wonderful  invention  redeems  his  toil  from 
servitude  and  elevates  it  to  an  art.  Is  he  fond  of  reading  ?  There 
are  free  libraries  open  to  him,  full  of  intellectual  and  imaginative 
wealth.  Is  he  artistic  ?  Galleries  rich  with  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  are  prepared  for  him.  Has  he  children  ?  They  can  be 
excellently  educated  for  next  to  nothing.  Would  he  communica 
with  absent  friends  ?  His  messengers  pass  in  the  Queen's  livery. 
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bearing  his  letters  everywhere  by  sea  and  land ;  or  in  hour  of  ur- 
gency the  Ariel  of  electricity  will  flash  for  him  a  message  to  the 
ends  of  the  kingdom  at  the  price  of  a  quart  of  small  beer.  Steam 
shall  carry  him  wherever  he  would  go  for  a  halfpenny  a  mile ;  and 
when  he  is  ill,  the  charitable  institutions  he  has  too  often  forgot- 
ten in  health  render  him  such  succour  as  sick  goddesses  never  got 
from  ^sculapius,  nor  Ulysses  at  the  white  hands  of  Queen  Helen. 
Does  he  encounter  accident  ?  For  him  as  for  all  others  the  benig- 
nant science  of  our  time,  with  the  hypodermic  syringe  or  a  waft  of 
chloroform,  has  abolished  agony ;  while  for  dignity  of  citizenship 
he  may  help,  when  election  time  comes,  by  his  vote,  to  sustain  or 
to  shake  down  the  noblest  empire  ever  built  by  genius  and  valour. 
Let  fancy  fill  up  the  imperfect  picture  with  those  thousand  helps 
and  adornments  that  civilisation  has  brought  even  to  lowly  lives ; 
and  does  it  not  seem  stupid  and  ungrateful  to  say,  as  some  go 
about  saying,  that  such  an  existence,  even  if  it  were  transitory,  is 
not  for  itself  distinctly  worth  possessing  ? 

But  will  it  last  ?  That  ordinary  human  life  is  fairly  agreeable 
stands  sufficiently  confessed  by  the  fact  that  people  want  it  to  go 
on  in  the  same  way  for  ever.  Very  few  even  among  our  gloomiest 
pessimists  appear  to  be  in  any  particular  hurry  to  die.  And  they, 
too,  are  obliged  to  allow  that  human  life  exhibits  everywhere  an 
almost  universal  advance  in  social  elevation  and  range  of  percep- 
tion. Two  fatal  blows,  among  others,  have  fallen  upon  the  old 
narrow-minded  theologies  and  philosophies.  One  was  the  Coper- 
nican  discovery,  that  instead  of  being  the  centre  of  things,  furnished 
with  sun,  moon,  and  stars  for  lamps,  and  created  as  the  sole  care 
of  Heaven,  our  globe  is  but  a  small  obscure  islet  of  Jhe  celestial 
archipelago,  an  almost  insignificant  speck  in  the  galaxies  of  glory 
filling  space.  The  chief  religions  of  the  world  have  not  even  yet 
adjusted  their  doctrines  to  the  great  verities  of  Galileo  and 
Newton,  although  they  will  have  to  adjust  them.  A  second 
revolutionary  announcement  which  has  altered  bygone  ideas  is 
that  of  the  revealed  vastness  of  geological  time  followed  by  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Species,  Modem  astronomy  and  evolution  have 
silently  swept  away  '  dark-tangled  schemes  of  sad  salvation  '  and 
the  belief  in  special  creations.  It  seemed  at  first  to  some  conser- 
vative minds  that  all  was  hereby  lost  for  human  hope  and  pride, 
if  we  were,  indeed,  so  closely  akin  to  lower  life  and  so  humbly 
placed  in  the  stellar  systems.  But  those  prodigious  truths  have 
really  enhanced  unspeakably  the  dignity  and  value  of  human 
existence.  Earth  knows  now  that  she  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  bit 
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of  drift-wood  in  the  '  blue  Pacific  of  Infinity/  she  has  also  learned 
that  she  influences  by  attraction  every  orb  in  the  sky,  and  is 
influenced  by  every  orb.  The  descent  of  man  from  an  ascidian 
mollusc  iuDonediately  implies  his  ascent  towards  nnimagined  per- 
fections. If  we  started  so  low  down,  we  have  already  climbed  up 
most  promisingly.  The  amphioxus  has  no  cerebrum  at  all ;  the 
halibut,  as  big  as  a  man,  possesses  that  organ  in  size  smaller  than 
a  melon-seed ;  while  the  crauial  capacity  of  the  Australian  savage 
exceeds  that  of  the  gorilla  by  ten  cubic  inches,  and  our  Birming- 
ham artisan's  skull  is  better  than  the  '  black  fellow's '  by  forty 
cubic  inches ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  convolutions  of  the  brain  in 
the  civilised  man  which  are  its  most  important  feature.  There, 
by  the  way,  is  the  physical  throne  of  that  consciousness  which 
puzzles  the  boldest  materialist,  and  obliges  him — ^if  really  scientific 
— ^to  confess  his  ignorance.  An  illustrious  interpreter  of  the  ways 
of  Nature,  Professor  Tyndall,  asked  from  this  very  place,  *  What 
is  the  causal  connection,  if  any,  between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective — ^between  molecular  motion  in  the  brain  and  states  of 
consciousness?  Does  water  think  and  feel  when  it  runs  into 
firost-fems  upon  a  window  pane  ?  If  not,  why  should  the  mole- 
cular motion  of  the  brain  be  yoked  to  this  mysterious  companion, 
consciousness  ? '  His  answer  was,  '  I  do  not  know,  and  nobody 
knows.'  In  the  same  honest  spirit  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  said  in 
his  address  this  year  before  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham : 
'  Between  sensation  and  the  beginning  of  action  there  is  an  inter- 
vening region  which  the  physiologist  willingly  resigns  to  psycho- 
logy, feeling  his  incompet^'^ce  to  use  the  only  instrument  by  which 
it  can  be  explored,  that  of  introspection.'  I  quote  these  sentences 
not  to  lead  you  into  the  wilderness  of  physiology,  but  merely  to 
show  that  science  has  no  fatal  or  final  word  to  say  about  the  pro- 
spects of  continuous  Life.  She  capitulates  here,  by  the  lips  of  two 
of  her  truest  and  most  fearless  spokesmen,  to  the  Unseen  and  the 
Unknown.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  you  are  warned  oflF  from 
endless  hope  and  utmost  probabilities  of  immortal  and  ever-increas- 
ing individual  gladness  by  the  scalpel  of  the  brain-doctor  or  the 
dyspeptic  logic  of  the  agnostic.  A  boundless  aspiration  is  not  only 
cheap,  but  strictly  reasonable ;  and  what  has  come  from  Evolution 
in  the  visible  region  is  nothing  to  what  may  come  from  it  in  the 
invisible.  The  dove  of  right  Beason  can  bring  you  back  a  branch 
of  olive  from  the  waste  of  physiological  waters  where  the  raven  of 
Unfiedth  never  finds  so  much  as  a  single  leaf. 

The  '  Cosmic  process,'  as  Professor  Huxley  calls  it,  has  led  us 
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thus  far;  yet  that  justly  famous  expositor  of  science,  in  his 
Eomanes  Lecture  at  Oxford,  delivered  on  May  18  last,  arraigned 
the  Cosmos  for  immorality,  and  declared  that '  the  ethical  progress 
of  society  depends  not  on  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  but  on 
combating  it.'  1  could  not  speak  of  my  illustrious  predecessor 
here  without  gratitude  and  admiration,  and  should  ordinarily  dis- 
trust myself  in  diCTering  from  him.  But  so  luminous  a  mind 
certainly  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  ethical  fsiculty  and  the 
ethical  ideal  which  he  contrasted  with  the  course  of  nature  have 
likewise  come,  by  Evolution,  forth  from  the  cosmic  process,  just  as 
much  as  those  things  that  shock  him  in  the  natural  world.  As  I 
have  written  in  my  Light  of  Asia — 

Out  of  the  dark  it  wrought  the  heart  of  man, 

Out  of  dull  sheUs  the  pheasant's  pencilled  neck ; 

Ever  at  toil  it  brings  to  loveliness 

All  seeming  wrath  and  wreck. 

It  is  not  marred  nor  stayed  in  any  use, 

All  liketh  it :  -the  sweet  white  milk  it  brings 

To  mothers'  breasts  :  it  brings  the  white  drops,  too, 

Wherewith  the  young  snake  stings. 

'  Eeckless  of  good  or  evil,'  writes  another  highly  enlightened 
metaphysician — ^Mr.  John  Fiske,  of  America — *  natural  selection 
develops  at  once  the  mother's  tender  love  for  her  infant  and  the 
horrible  teeth  of  the  ravening  shark.'  But  the  cosmic  process  is 
not  immoral  on  that  account ;  not  even  cruel !  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  supremely  equitable  and  ultimately  tender.  It  is  as  sedulous 
to  provide  the  shark  with  the  means  of  living  as  the  new-bom 
heir  of  a  queen  with  his  natural  food.  Professor  Huxley  accord- 
ingly erred,  I  think,  in  saying  at  Oxford,  *  The  practice  of  that 
which  is  ethically  best — what  we  call  Goodness  or  Virtue — ^involves 
a  course  of  conduct  in  all  respects  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to 
success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  ruthless 
self-assertion  it  demands  self-restraint.  In  the  place  of  thrusting 
aside  or  treading  down  all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  indi- 
vidual shall  not  merely  respect  but  shall  help  his  fellows.  Its 
influence  is  directed  not  so  much  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as 
the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive.'  Yes  ;  but  the  nobler 
specialised  justice  reached  in  this  passage  is  exactly  what  has  been 
developed  out  of  the  initial  impartialities  of  the  natural  course. 
The  morality  has  come  forth  from  the  *  immorality.*  Out  of  the 
simple  instinct  of  gregariousness  we  see  Nature  making  something 
like  citizens  even  of  bees  and  ants,  penguins  and  seals — teaching 
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radimentary  ethics  by  lessons  of  the  savage  struggle  itself;  and 
in  the  brain  and  heart  of  man  she  attains  to  that  noblest  goal  of  all 
morality  embodied  in  Christ's  Golden  Hule.  Is  there  not  a  clear 
demonstration  here  of  the  fundamental  and  far-off  beneficence  of 
the  cosmic  process  if  we  will  only  get  two  foolish  notions  out  of 
our  heads — one  that  the  universe  was  made  for  us  alone,  and  the 
other  that  death  is  an  ending  and  an  evil  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
Mr.  Huxley  could  more  amply  justify  the  ultimate  objects  of  the 
cosmic  process  than,  being  as  he  is  its  brilliant  product,  thus  to 
reproach  it  with  precisely  what  he  has  derived  from  it.  It  is 
Coriolanus  at  the  head  of  his  army  splendidly  rebuking  his  mother, 
Yolmnnia,  by  warrant  of  those  very  qualities  which  he  drew  in  at 
her  breasts.     Well  might  she  say : 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me ; 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

The  gifted  lecturer  put  the  problem  back,  I  readily  confess, 
into  a  very  different  region  when  he  asked  at  Oxford,  '  Why 
among  the  endless  possibilities  open  to  omnipotence — that  of  sin- 
less, happy  existence  among  the  rest — should  this  present  actuality 
be  selected  in  which  sin  and  misery  abound?'  That  eternal 
dilemma  puzzled  the  Buddha  himself;  as  in  the  Light  of  Asia^ 
where  Prince  Grautama  says  : 

Since,  if  all-powerful,  He  made  us  so, 
He  is  not  good  ;  if  not  all-powerful, 
He  is  not  God. 

There  is  no  present  answer  to  it.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a 
valuable  letter,  which  I  possess,  upon  the  question,  wrote  me  :  *  I 
can  believe  in  a  God  or  Gods,  but  not,  as  matters  appear  to  stand, 
in  an  Omnipotent  Deity.'  As  to  the  *  sin  and  misery '  business, 
however,  is  it  not  nowadays  absurdly  exaggerated?  I  have 
alluded  to  the  almost  universal  willingness  to  live,  which  of  itself 
shows  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  largely  preponderate  over 
pain  and  discontent.  The  average  number  of  days  of  sickness  in 
every  decade  for  each  man  is  said  to  be  only  sixteen.  Under  rules 
of  scientific  hygiene  and  principles  of  health  better  practised,  our 
span  of  life — ^be  this  desirable  or  the  reverse — has,  by  the  evidence 
of  insurance  societies,  considerably  increased.  The  power  of 
onaUeviated  physical  pain  to  terrify  or  trouble  is  practically  at  an 
end  with  the  general  use  of  those  benign  anaesthetics  which  have 
brought  a  new  era  of  confidence  to  the  hospital  and  sick  room, 
and  taken  away  all  its  horror  from  the  surgeon's  knife.    Doubtlesf 
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to  judgfe  from  your  average  daily  journal,  murders  and  suicides, 
crimes  and  catastrophes,  wars  and  feuds  and  frauds  would  seem  to 
remain  the  staple  of  the  human  record.  But  be  it  remembered 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  all  our  worst  and  darkest  is  collected 
there.  One  might  as  well  judge  of  public  health  by  the  painful 
cases  described  in  a  medical  publication  as  of  the  vast  mass  of  solid 
human  happiness  and  innocent  living  joy  by  the  daily  catalogue 
of  these  really  trivial  exceptions  to  it.  As  for  *  sins '  (the  most 
serious  of  which  are  only  such  as  are  malicious),  though  the 
population  increases,  they  seem  steadily  to  diminish.  We  had 
87,668  'habituals'  in  1868;  now  the  evU  roll  is  only  52,153. 
When  the  population  was  19,267,000  in  1889,  there  were  2,589 
persons  undergoing  penal  servitude ;  now,  with  a  population  of 
27,830,179,  the  number  is  only  947.  In  1878,  the  entire  number 
of  prisoners  in  our  gaols  was  20,833 ;  the  entire  number  at  the 
same  date  last  year  was  12,663,  though  the  population  had  increased 
by  six  millions.  Pauperism  is  also  declining.  In  1870,  1,079,391 
persons  were  in  receipt  of  relief;  in  1891,  with  an  addition  of 
more  than  seven  million  inhabitants,  there  were  only  774,905. 
The  upshot  of  these  figures — without  pressing  them  too  much — 
seems  surely  to  be  that  the  '  cosmic  process '  in  our  own  little 
comer  of  the  universe  is  not  doing  so  badly. 

If  in  truth  that  process  contained  and  developed  no  other 
wonder  of  love  and  wide-reaching  purpose  than  the  far-sighted 
instinct  of  motherly  affection.  Professor  Huxley's  indictment 
against  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the 
beauty  which  ita  action  has  produced  on  land  and  water,  in  wood, 
and  field,  and  garden  ;  of  the  glories  of  form  and  colour,  and  the 
delights  of  sound  and  taste  and  touch ;  nor  of  the  faculty  to  rejoice 
in  these  which  it  has  also  bred  out  of  the  salutary  struggle.  I 
would  be  content  to  trust  a  defence  of  the  cosmic  scheme  to  that 
one  profound  and  ever-present  passion  for  futurity  which  is  at  its 
centre — ^the  love,  namely,  of  the  mother  for  her  offspring.  Why, 
except  for  glorious  ultimate  ends  and  personal  rewards,  should  it 
exist  in  all  its  strange  gradations  firom  the  fish  which  feels  the 
diluted  rudiments  of  its  mandate,  to  the  fierce  and  fearless  maternal 
devotion  of  the  tigress  and  bear,  and  the  unwearying  and  unselfish 
tenderness  of  the  Christian  mother  ?  Why  should  the  eider  duck 
pluck  the  down  from  her  breast  to  make  her  delicate  nest  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  the  Princess  Alice  at  the  other  die  so 
divinely  from  the  kisses  pf  her  sick  child,  if  the  universe  were  not 
bound  together  in  some  sweet  secret  of  a  common  life  to  come,  and 
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in  some  feur-off  profits  of  a  vast  hidden  partnership,  as  to  which 
female  parents  are  the  semi-conscious  trustees  ?  I  have  always 
greatly  admired  an  answer  made  to  me  by  an  American  woman 
when  I  was  wondering  at  the  patience  of  a  nursing  wife  with  her 
complaining  child,  and  at  the  general  marvels  of  maternal  care 
throoghoat  nature.  *Well!'  she  said,  *  stranger,  God  Almighty 
can't  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  so  I  guess  He  invented  mothers/ 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  parental  protection  and  individual 
effort  to  live,  the  cosmic  process  no  doubt  has  plenty  of  innocent 
victims,  and  to  some  minds  seems  to  be  likely  to  end  by  cutting 
short  all  which  it  has  developed,  including  progress,  pleasures, 
arts,  learning,  races,  realms,  and  eventually  the  planet  itself;  nay, 
even  the  solar  system  amid  which  these  were  produced.  But  that 
is  only  in  the  visible  sphere.  The  cosmic  process  perhaps  secretly 
mocks  at  those  whom  it  thus  succeeds  in  deceiving  for  their  own 
good,  like  a  mother  administering  hidden  medicine.  Its  strenuous 
purpose,  in  the  midst  of  its  slaughters  and  by  means  of  its  very 
terrors  and  cruelties,  may  be  to  make  everything  strive  to  live.  If 
its  tribes  and  races  knew  too  much,  they  would  not  be  sufficiently 
anxious  to  exist.  Two  conditions  have  been  necessary  to  the  full 
exploitation  of  our  earthly  passage — dread  of  death  and  ignorance 
of  the  future.  Nature  hoodwinks  her  children  everywhere. 
When  she  has  trained  a  bird  to  feed  on  butterflies,  she  teaches 
the  butterfly  to  look  like  the  dead  leaf  of  a  tree ;  when  she  has 
given  the  fish-hawk  his  keen  vision,  she  makes  his  food — the 
fish — ^take  on  the  colours  of  the  weeds  and  river-stones  to  escape 
him.  She  has  put  man  to  school  here  with  death  and  pain  and 
want  for  his  stem  teachers  ;  but  possibly  it  is  only  because  we  are 
children  that  we  think  our  instructors  merciless.  Deeper  down 
we  evidently  know  better  than  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Note,  in 
those  moments  when  they  leave  a  man  to  the  best  and  greatest 
that  is  in  him,  how  we  let  go  all  grip  of  those  lower  instructions. 
Pliny  says  in  vigorous  Latin  that  the  cessation  of  the  breath  is 
probably  the  most  delightful  moment  in  life,  and  I  myself  have 
had  the  honour  of  conducting  to  the  dinner^table  a  charming  actress, 
twice  drowned  (and  twice  restored  to  consciousness),  who  protested 
that  dying  was  the  nicest  sensation  she  knew.  As  is  written  in 
my  Death  arid — Afterwwrda  :  *  What  a  blow  to  the  philosophy  of 
negation  appears  the  sailor  leaping  from  the  taffrail  of  his  ship  into 
an  angry  sea  to  save  his  comrade,  or  to  perish  with  him  I  He  has 
never  read  either  Leopardi  or  Schopenhauer,  perhaps  not  that 
heavenly  verse, "  Whoso  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall 
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save  it,"  But  arguments,  which  are  as  far  beyond  dismal  philo- 
sophies as  the  unconscious  life  is  deeper  than  the  conscious,  suf- 
ficiently persuade  him  to  plunge.  "  Love  that  stronger  is  than 
death "  bids  him  dare,  for  Love's  imperious  sake,  the  weltering 
abyss;  and  any  such  deed  of  sacrifice  and  heroic  contempt  of 
peril  in  itself  almost  proves  that  man  knows  more  than  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  know  about  his  own  immortality.  Every  miner 
working  for  wife  and  children  in  a  "  fiery "  pit,  every  soldier 
standing  cool  and  firm  for  his  country  and  flag  in  the  fiice  of 
instant  death,  offers  a  similar  endorsement  of  Walt  Whitman's 
indignant  sentence,  "  If  rats  and  maggots  end  us,  then  alarum  I 
for  we  are  betrayed."  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  respect  to  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death  we  precisely  resemble  the  good  knight 
Don  Quixote,  when  he  hung  by  his  wrist  from  the  stable  window 
and  imagined  that  a  tremendous  abyss  yawned  beneath  his  feet. 
Fate,  in  the  character  of  Maritomes,  cuts  the  thong,  with  light- 
some laughter ;  and  the  gallant  gentleman  falls — four  inches  ! ' 

As  to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  Asia — from  which  you  have 
derived  all  your  past  religious  ideas  and  from  which  you  have 
many  more  to  learn — is  far  in  advance  of  our  West,  St.  Paul's 
great  declaration,  *  the  things  seen  are  temporal ;  the  things  not 
seen  are  eternal ' — accepted  timidly  here  by  the  pious,  but  regarded 
as  a  mere  phrase  by  materialists — is  in  India  a  conmionplace  of 
daily  certainty.  Nobody  there  doubts  the  continuity  of  life, 
any  more  than  he  doubts  that  the  setting  sun  will  rise  again, 
the  same  orb,  to-morrow.  I  have  heard  a  Mahratta  woman,  while 
chiding  her  child  for  spilling  milk,  exclaim,  '  You  must  have  been 
a  very  bad  girl  in  your  last  life!'  The  popular  reason  why 
Hindoo  widows  do  not  remarry  is  because  the  loss  of  a  betrothed  or 
wedded  husband  is  looked  upon  as  the  fatal  expiation  for  some 
extreme  oflFence  in  a  previous  existence,  to  be  borne  with  patient 
continence  in  this  one ;  on  which  condition  the  family  of  the 
deceased  husband  will  faithfully  maintain  the  widow,  as  still  be- 
longing to  the  dead  man,  and  to-be  surely  Reunited  with  him. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  heroic  though  tragical  custom  of  *  Sati,'  or 
widow-burning,  one  of  the  grandest  defiances  ever  flimg  by  human 
faith  and  love  at  the  face  of  the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  The 
respect  for  the  animal  world,  general  in  Hindoo  and  Buddhist 
societies,  is  founded,  with  the  tenet  of  transmigration,  on  the 
same-  fixed  belief  in  the  endurance  and  evolving  advance  of  every 
individual  being.  No  spot  is  empty  of  life  to  the  Indian  mind, 
A  Deccani  or  Bengali  labourer,  at  his  meal  in  the  jungle,  throws 
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beUnd  him  firagments  of  his  chupatty  for  the  invisible  Bhutft  and 
Prets  to  eat.  In  India,  as  in  Japan,  festivals  (shraddkas)  are 
made  for  the  dead  with  scmpulous  regularity,  at  which  their 
seats  are  duly  set.  The  East  is  saturated  with  the  mental  and 
social  results  of  this  universal  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  indi- 
vidual life  is  inextinguishable.  A  dignified  calm  spreads  through- 
out the  Oriental  populations,  a  permanent  uninquiring  placidity, 
noticeable  by  the  most  careless  or  prejudiced  eye.  India  would 
never  indeed  have  invented  the  locomotive,  or  the  Cratling  gun  ; 
but  her  poorest  peasants,  by  inheritance  from  profound  philo- 
sophies, and  by  the  religious  atmosphere  of  their  land,  stand  at  a 
point  of  view  £Eur  beyond  the  laboured  subtleties  of  a  Priestley 
or  a  Hegel.  And  if  they  could  be  fisunihar,  as  you  are,  with  the 
splendid  achievements  and  vast  researches  of  modem  science  they 
would  not,  any  the  more,  abandon  their  fixed  faith  in  the  Unseen 
and  the  Unknown.  Bather  would  they  think  it  odd  that  Western 
savants  should  teach  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  forces  only  to 
abandon  it  when  the  highest  and  most  elaborated  of  all  forces 
come  into  question ;  that  they  should  study  cell-Hfe  under  their 
microscopes  and  not  perceive  that  the  same  Protamoeba  they  exa- 
mine— that  shapeless  jelly — has  been  living  forty  thousand  years, 
as  certainly  as  forty  minutes ;  that  an  illustrious  chemist  like 
Professor  Dewar  should  compress  the  air  we  breathe  into  a  sky- 
blue  Uquor,  and,  when  he  lets  it  loose  again,  fail  to  suggest  to  his 
audience  that  what  their  eyes  see  of  the  real  life  and  furniture  of 
the  universe  is  next  to  nothing.  The  wisest  Indian  philosophy  has 
never  boggled,  Uke  ours,  over  that  silly  word  *  supernatural.'  The 
Upanishad  says  :  '  What  is  in  the  Visible,  exists  also  in  the  Invisi- 
ble ;  and  what  is  in  Brahm's  world,  that  is  also  here.'  The  Ulti- 
mate, albeit  Unreachable,  is  as  real  to  the  Asiatic  mind  as  rice ; 
and  in  the  Bhagavad-Grita  Aijuna  is  actually  permitted  to  behold 
the  embodied  Infinite.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  this  present  existence 
which  India  regards  as  the  illusion,  the  Maya,  To  see  the  stars 
we  must  wait  for  night,  and  to  live  we  must  die.  Nor  is  it  un- 
interesting to  note  in  Hindoo  classics  how  these  large  and  happy 
serenities  of  Oriental  view  have  softened  personifications  of 
Death.  I  have  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Mahabharata,^ 
among  other  episodes,  two  remarkable  examples  of  this.  In  one 
the  Princess  Savitri  follows  Yama,  the  god  of  death,  who  has 
ta  ken  away  her  husband's  soul,  and  sings  to  him  such  beautiful 
w  ords  of  love  and  fiuth  that,  after  bestowing  many  boons  to  show 
\  Vide  India/n  Idylls, 
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his  delight  in  her  virtue,  the  vanquished  deity  at  last  gives  back  to 
her  the  spirit  of  her  lord.  In  the  other,  *  The  Birth  of  Death,'  it 
is  represented  how  Death  was  created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
the  form  of  a  most  lovely  land  compassionate  girl,  to  lighten  the 
earth  of  that  growing  burden  of  living  things  of  which  it  had 
complained.  But  Death,  '  Mrityu,'  is  pictured  as  too  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  for  all  living  creatures  to  kill  them,  until '  Bhaga* 
van '  turns  the  tears  which  she  has  shed  upon  his  hand,  into 
diseases,  and  ordains  that  she  shall  bring  lives  to  an  end  indirectly 
by  these. 

So  passed  she  from  the  Almighty  Presence,  mute, 

The  tender  Angel  made  to  slay  mankind ; 

And  Works  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  slays  what  lives ; 

Not  with  her  oWn  kind  hand — she  doth  not  kill  I 

By  ills  and  pests  which  foolish  passions  breed, 

As  many  as  those  pitying  tears  that  rolled 

Forth  from  her  eyes,  they  perish.* 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  Asia  is  wiser  than  Europe  or 
than  our  illustrious  agnostic  Professors,  but  certainly  her  children 
live  more  happily  and  die  more  easily.  Since  it  is  not  the  eye 
which  sees,  or  the  ear  that  hears,  but  the  Self  behind  those 
instruments ;  they  believe  in  that  Self  and  discount  by  peace  its 
assured  perpetuity.  Masters  of  metaphysics,  they  sweep  the 
puzzle  of  Being  aside  with  one  decisive  maxim :  '  Never  can  the 
Thought  know  the  Thinker.'  Of  that  which  daunts  and  troubles 
us,  the  boundless  mystery  of  the  Universe,  their  quiet  genius  has 
made  a  daily  delight,  congenial  to  the  limited  powers  but  illimit- 
able desires  of  the  ever-ascending  soul.  They  have  perceived, 
without  seeking  to  explain,  the  two  supreme  celestial  laws  that 
govern  the  Cosmos — Dharma  which  is  Love,  and  Karma  which  is 
Justice.  By  light  of  these  they  have  partly  discemied  how,  under 
an  immutable  and  sometimes  seemingly  pitiless  Equity,  all  things 
will  advance  from  good  to  better,  and  from  better  to  better  still, 
until  it  be  time  for  a  new  and  higher  order.  *  Ahinsa^'  therefore, 
'  the  doing  no  injury,'  is  their  central  commandment,  as  it  was 
that  of  Christ  in  the  ^  Golden  Rule,'  and  as  it  is  the  last  word  of 
Hafiz  in  his  Persian  verse. 

Do  no  one  wrong,  and  then  do  what  thou  wilt, 

My  statutes  recognise  no  other  guilt. 
They  await  death,  not   as  some  of  us  do,  like  complaining 
prisoners  imder  a  tyrannical  sentence  without  appeal,  attending 
with   gloomy  courage  the  last  day  in  this  condemned  cell,  the 

>  Indian  Idylls^ 
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flesb,  but  rather  like  glad  children  of  a  Great  Mother,  whose  will 
is  sweet  and  good,  whose  ways  are  wise,  and  who  must  lall  them 
to  the  kind  brief  sleep  of  death  by-and-by,  in  order  that  they 
may  wake  ready  for  happier  life  in  the  new  sunshine  of  another 
and  a  larger  daylight. 

If  you  would  banish  the  evil  taste  of  pessimism  from  your  lips, 
read  sometimes  a  page  or  two  of  the  '  Leaves  of  Grass.'  There 
died  recently  that  great  and  gifted,  if  somewhat  outspoken,  Poet 
of  the  West,  my  dear  and  venerated  friend  Walt  Whitman,  who 
had  somehow  learned  this  vast  Asiatic  complacency  which  comes 
from  acceptance  of  the  cosmic  process  and  from  goodwill  to  all 
its  living  things.     Walt  Whitman  will  tell  you  that : 

Whatever  happens  to  anybody  it  will  be  turned  to  beautiful  results 
And  nothing  can  happen  more  beautiful  than  death. 

He  will  say : 

All  goes  outward  and  onward,  nothing  collapses  ! 

And  to  die  \&  different  from  what  anybody  supposed — and  luckier  I 

He  sings  right  cheerily : 

I  know  I  am  deathless ; 

I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a  carpenter's  compass  : 
I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  carlacue  cut  out  with  a  burnt 
stick,  in  the  dark. 

Yes  !  Bead  a  little  sometimes  in  that  large-minded  and  clear- 
sighted Master — ^alive  with  the  vast  new  life  of  America — who 
has  seen  with  eyes  divinely  opened  and  inspired  heart  how  per- 
sistently kind  is  the  unkindness  of  the  Cosmos,  and  how  the 
beginnings  of  its  work  point  to  far-off  consummations,  alike  in- the 
visible  and  invisible.  The  Cosmos  is  not  immoral  for  him.  He 
writes: 

I  believe  a  leaf  of  grass  is  no  lass  than  the  jomney-work  of  the  star ; 
And  the  pismire  perfect ;  and  a  grain  of  sand ;  and  the  ^^'g  of  the  wien 
And  the  tree-toad  a  chef  d!ceuvre  for  the  highest ; 
And  the  nmning  blackberry  an  adornment  for  the  parlours  of  heaven ; 
And  a  mouse  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of  infidels. 

In  his  wide  affection  for  humanity,  his  sense  of  comradeship 
with  all  life,  high  or  low,  you  may  perceive  what  Buddhism  taught 
to  Asia,  and  what  Christ  tried  to  teach  to  Christendom,  that  the 
secrets  of  content,  the  spells  which  bring  us  into  harmony  with 
the  cosmic  process,  are,  faith  in  its  purpose,  work  for  its  further- 
ance, and  fixed  goodwill  towards  all  creatures  (Ahinsa,  the  desire 
to  help,  the  readiness  to  love),  which  qualities  the  Cosmos  has 
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cheaply  evolved  by  rivalries,  and  destruction,  and  the  temporary 
wretchedness  of  hating.  Nor  is  it  only  inspired  teachers  and 
authentic  poets  who  have  seen  this.  The  shrewdest  minds  all 
know  it.  Talleyrand  was  sharing  once  in  a  round  game  of 
*  questions  and  answers '  at  a  French  chateau^  where  one  of  the 
queries  was,  *  What  is  the  proper  object  of  life  ? '  which  received  an 
almost  unanimous  reply  in  the  word  'Happiness/  The  next 
question  ran,  '  What  is  the  secret  of  securing  it  ? '  but  this  caused 
deliberation,  and  greatly  perplexed  a  young  and  gay  Countess,  who 
accordingly  consulted  in  private  the  Prince  of  Benevento.  That 
cynical  old  diplomat,  who  had  seen  and  done  everything,  and  had 
no  illusions  left,  exclaimed  with  impetuous  simplicity :  *  Le  secret 
du  bonheur,  ch^re  Madame !  il  n'y  en  a  qu'un — la  bienveillance !  * 
To  what  point,  then,  have  I  to-day  ventured  to  lead  you  ?  To 
this.  I  say  aloud  to  my  age,  *  Sursum  corda !  *  Lift  up  your 
hearts !  I  say  that  it  seems  time  for  enlightened  minds  to  lay 
aside  misdoubt  regarding  the  continuity  of  individual  life,  as  wholly 
contrary  to  the  balance  of  evidence  ;  to  taste  the  easy  pleasure  of 
trust  in  the  cosmic  process,  as  gradually  justifying  itself;  to  be- 
come partners  in  the  objects  of  that  process  by  active  help,  earnest 
rejoicing,  goodwill  to  all  that  live,  and  so  to  pass  at  last  out  of  the 
rudimentary  stage  where  fear  and  incertitude  have  been  necessary 
and  natural.  We  must  put  aside  that  deeper  question  which  Mr. 
Huxley  asks,  as  to  why  it  all  is  so,  and  must  take  things  as  they 
are.  Nay ;  there  is  a  charm  and  an  advantage  in  this  similar  to 
the  delight  which  a  healthy  man  feels  in  breathing  the  air  in  which 
he  was  bom,  the  delicate  medium  which  so  softly  and  fittingly 
surrounds  him.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  admirably  written :  *  Our  happi- 
ness as  thinking  beings  must  hang  on  our  being  content  to  accept 
only  partial  knowledge,  even  in  those  matters  which  chiefly  concern 
us.  .  .  .  Our  whole  pleasure  and  power  of  energetic  action  depend 
upon  our  being  able  to  breathe  and  live  in  a  cloud ;  content  to  see 
it  opening  here  and  closing  there,  delighting  to  catch,  through 
the  thinnest  films  of  it,  glimpses  of  stable  and  substantial  things  ; 
but  yet  i)erceiving  a  nobleness  even  in  concealment,  and  rejoicing 
that  the  kindly  veil  is  spread  where  the  untempered  light  might 
have  scorched  us,  or  the  infinite  clearness  wearied.'  If,  as  seems 
certain,  the  social  virtues  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  social 
alliance  forced  upon  man  by  the  fierce  and  universal  struggle  of  life, 
then  we  will  not  call  the  Cosmos  immoral.  And  if,  out  of  the 
uncertainty  that  hangs  over  death  and  the  future  have  sprung, 
like  flowers  in  a  shadowed  place,  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice,  faith 
and  love,  poetry,  art,  and  religion,  we  will  not  call  the  Cosmos 
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blnndering.  If  it  be  keen  necessity  that  has  sharpened  wits, 
deadly  dangers  that  have  bred  courage,  amdous  fears  that  have 
produced  fieuth  and  aspiration,  and  death  that  has  intensified  and 
glorified  love,  we  will  not  think  the  Cosmos  cruel.  Among  Mr.  Walter 
Besant's  charming  works  is  one  remarkable  book  entitled '  The  Holy 
Bose,'  in  which  that  ingenious  author  draws  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
structive picture  of  society  relieved  from  the  law  of  change  and  dis- 
solution. A  German  aavant  has  discovered  the  elixir  which  prolongs 
human  life  indefinitely,  and  nobody  any  more  in  his  new  City  of 
hard  facts  grows  old  or  in  any  way  alters.  A  vast  and  featureless 
equality  is  established,  a  ghastly  democratic  sameness  ;  everybody  is 
like  everybody  else,  and  takes  an  idle  share  in  the  common  com- 
modities which  an  all-powerful  science  commands,  instead  of  more 
happily  joining  under  the  shield  of  a  common  justice,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  common  struggle.  The  end  is  a  superb  but  miserable 
monotony,  which  is  broken  up  at  last  by  a  glad  return  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  in  the  improved  order  to  the  pleasant  anxieties 
and  agreeable  mysteries  of  life  as  we  all  to-day  know  it.  I 
neither  ask  you,  nor  am  I  competent  to  ask  you,  to  hve  any  other 
life.  It  has  been  good  enough,  and  sweet  and  wonderful  enough, 
for  me,  and  I  rejoice  to  believe  there  is  no  end  to  it,  and  nowhere 
any  limit  to  what  we  have  to  learn.  It  would  be  death,  indeed, 
if  there  were  any  such  boundary  fixed  !  Never  can  *  the  thought 
compass  the  thinker,'  and  never  IShall  we  get  nearer,  nor  need  we 
wish  to  get  nearer,  to  a  final  definition  of  the  infinite  existence 
than  that  mystical  verse  from  the  Sanscrit  : 

He  is  unknown  to  those  who  think  they  know, 
And  known  to  those  who  know  they  know  Him  not. 

But  my  humble  contention  is  that,  having  now  such  ever- 
augmented  glimpses  of  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  the  cosmic 
process,  we  ought  all  to  begin  henceforth  to  import  into  life  a 
quite  new  delight,  an  entirely  fresh  solace,  a  very  much  happier 
comradeship  and  confidence.  If  Epictetus,  the  lame  Phrygian 
slave,  could  cry,  '  Lead  me,  Zeus  and  Necessity !  whithersoever  ye 
ordain,  I  will  foUow,'  an  enlightened  Englishman  to-day  might,  I 
think,  repeat,  at  once  with  the  fullest  freedom  of  the  philosopher 
and  with  the  lowliest  simplicity  of  the  child,  neither  attaching 
himself  to  any  special  dogmas  nor  detaching  himself  from  the 
Eternal  Love,  which  is  the  last  and  largest  and  truest  name  for 
God,  those  words  that  fold  the  wings  of  the  soul,  and  stay  the 
beatings  of  the  heart,  *  Thy  will  be  done  ! ' 
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Between  the  Lines. 


YOUR  forte,  they  said,  was  High  Art  dress. 
Artists,  and  belles,  and  scholars 
Conspired  your  genius  to  confess 

For  teagowns,  hats,  and  collars — 
I  only  saw  your  loveliness, 
Nor  rated  it  in  dollars. 

You  talked,  laughed,  danced ;  you  were  the  rage- 
One  day,  you  vrote  a  sonnet, 

As  good  as  Drayton's — ^but  the  Age 
Never  remarked  upon  it. 

The  charm  endeavouring  to  gauge 
And  probe,  of  your  new  bonnet. 

My  forte  was  reason,  they  divined, 

Calm,  cool,  clear  circumspection. 
I  owned  the  equal  sway  of  Mind, 

That  suffered  no  deflection — 
If  I'd  a  fault,  the  world  opined. 

It  was  in  this  direction. 

And  so,  my  feats  of  mental  skill 

Forbid  them  to  discover 
A  something  lying  deeper  still. 

Beyond  their  guess,  and  over — 
My  heart  and  life  and  soul  and  will — 

Only  io  be  your  lover ! 

May  Kendall, 
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After  Many  Days. 


I. 

MARGABET  MABCHANT  was  thirty-seven.  There  Were  lines 
of  grey  in  her  soft,  pale  brown  hair,  and  on  her  earnest 
&ce  the  mark  of  sorrow  suffered  and  duty  done,  the  trace  of  days 
of  unselfish  toil  and  nights  of  sorrow  uncomforted.  But  it  was  a 
Tery  sweet  face,  and  had  gained,  not  lost,  by  the  change  from 
youthful  freshness  to  the  sweet  gravity  that  now  lived  in  the 
firm  month,  and  tender  eyes.  She  was  brushing  out  her  long 
hair  before  the  glass  in  the  handsome  bedroom  which  she  shared 
irith  her  cousin.  The  two,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  had  lived 
together  now  these  fifteen  years  in  the  old  house  by  G-reenwich 
Park — a  strictly  ordered,  even  life,  given  mostly  to  good  works. 

Mary,  'wrapped  in  a  warm  dressing-gown,  sat  by  the  fire,  on 
which  a  bronchitis  kettle  steamed  gaily.  On  the  dressing-table 
by  which  Margaret  stood  was  a  china  toilet  set,  which  her  sense 
of  duty  kept  for  ornament  only ;  the  bottles  held  no  scent,  the 
jars  no  unguents,  in  the  little  pot  in  the  middle  there  was  no 
powder-puff,  and  uq  rings  hung  from  the  ring-stand.  The  only 
ling  Margaret's  Christian  asceticism  permitted  her  to  wear  was 
the  handsome  diamond  rose  which  flashed  from  her  left  hand  as 
it  held  out  her  long  tresses  to  the  sweep  of  the  brush.  The  play 
of  the  firelight  on  the  jewels  caught  Mary's  eye  as  she  recovered 
firom  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  weakness  of  illness  sapping 
the  studied  reserve  of  years,  she  said  suddenly : 

*  Margaret,  why  do  you  wear  that  ring  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
you  can  still  care  for  James.' 

Margaret  laid  down  the  brush,  and  her  bright  hair  flashed 
through  her  fingers,  and  so  went  into  a  coil  behind  her  head 
before  she  answered : 

*My  promise  was  not  lightly  given.     I  promised  to  wait  for 
James  and  to  be  true  to  him.     He  gave  me  that  ring,  as  you 
know,  the  night  he  went  away.     I  shall  always  wear  it,  unless  he 
should  come  back  to  replace  it  with  another.' 
yoL.  xxm.  NO.  cxxxni.  e 
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*  I  have  often  wished,'  said  Mary,  gathering  courage  from  the 
other's  cahnness,  *  to  talk  to  you  about  this ;  but,  somehow,  I  have 
not  liked  to.  Don't  you  think,  dear,  that  it  would  be  better  and 
wiser  to  dismiss  altogether  these  vain  remembrances  and  dreams, 
which  must,  I  should  think  (of  course  I  don't  know,  but  I  should 
think),  be  a  serious  hindrance  in  the  Christian  life  ? ' 

Margaret  drew  a  chintz-covered  wicker  chair  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down.  The  light  of  the  fire  struck  rosy  points  from  the 
illuminated  texts  on  the  wall  and  from  the  gilt  edges  of  the 
little  devotional  books  on  the  dressing-table.  It  touched  the 
sombre  hangings  of  the  old-fashioned  bedroom,  and  softened 
pleasantly  its  Early  Victorian  ugliness. 

*  I  don't  mind  your  speaking  to  me  about  it,'  she  said ;  *  say 
anything  that  is  in  your  mind,  dear.  But  my  own  mind  is  long 
ago  made  up.' 

*  Well,  then,'  ventured  Mary,  *  don't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying 
so,  but  aren't  you  turning  a  part  of  your  thoughts  away  from  the 
things  which  belong  to  your  peace,  to  waste  them  on  a  lost  and 
profligate  reprobate  ? ' 

Margaret  shrank  as  if  a  whip's  lash  had  cut  her.  '  James  was 
careless,'  she  said,  '  and — and  unfortunate ;  but  I  know  he  tried  to 
do  right,  and  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  folly  I 
am  certain  he  has  bitterly  repented ;  and  I  can't  help  thinking,  I 
can't  help  hoping,  that  some  day  he  will  come  home.' 

*  And  if  he  did  ? '  Mary  asked. 

*  If  he  did,'  said  Margaret  brokenly,  '  I  should  lay  it  all  at  his 
feet — the  money  that  came  too  late  to  make  our  youth  happy, 
all  that  is  left  of  my  life,  and  myself,  Mary.  And  some  day  he 
will  come.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  voice, 
Margaret  spoke  again : 

*  Come,  my  dear,  it's  time  you  were  in  bed.  And  don't  worry, 
for  I  will  take  your  district  to-morrow.  If  you  take  care  of  your 
cold  you  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.' 

And  Mary  was  soon  asleep,  but  Margaret's  pillow  was  still  wet 
with  tears  when  she  woke  in  the  morning. 

II. 

It  was  a  bitter  January  day.  The  snow  still  lay  white  on  the 
roofs,  but  it  was  pounded  into  greasy  mud  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
courts  wh^re  Mary's  '  district '  lay.   Margaret's  own  district,  which 
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she  had  *  worked '  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  lay  among  brighter 
streets  and  neater  houses,  in  Grreenwich,  with  a  bit  of  garden  in 
front  of  each.  Mary's  was  in  the  worst  part  of  Deptford. 
Margaret  stepped  through  the  slush  with  a  heavy  basket  of  port 
wine,  beef  tea,  and  many  little  dainties,  each  with  its  billet  plainly 
marked  in  Mary's  pencilled  writing ;  and  she  trod  the  pavement 
and  carried  the  burden,  as  usual,  with  an  exalted  heart.  In  a 
little  violet  silk  bag  that  lay  in  her  bosom,  with  her  heart  beating 
against  it  to  keep  it  warm,  was  an  old  letter — the  last  she  had 
had  from  her  lover  fifteen  years  before. 

*I  have  done  my  best,*  it  ran,  *  but  it  is  hopeless.  I  have  lost 
my  place,  I  have  lost  my  character,  as  they  call  it,  and  I  can  see 
it  is  down  hill  and  not  up  that  I  am  going.  Dear  Margaret !  best 
Margaret !  yon  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  me  and  marry  some 
feDow  who  is  worthy  of  you,  which  I  never  was.* 

Here  the  writer  weakened,  and  set  the  seal  of  his  weakness  on 
the  strong  life  of  the  woman  who  loved  him. 

*  But  I  shall  never  love  anyone  but  you ;  and  if  at  any  time 
things  should  go  straight,  and  I  should  make  my  fortune  and 
come  back,  I  shall  try  to  bear  it  if  I  s%b  you  happy  with  some  one 
else.    Don't  quite  forget  your  poor  old 

'  Jim.' 

In  the  first  wild  whirl  of  horror  at  the  blow  that  this  letter 
had  dealt  her,  Margaret's  soul  had  been  caught  and  soothed  and 
held  by  the  strong  faith  of  her  Puritan  cousin.  She  had  taken 
hold  of  religion  with  both  hands,  and  had  devoted  herself  to  good 
works,  in  the  firenzied  hope  that  these  might  teach  her  to  forget  her 
own  agony.  This  in  some  measure  they  had  doue,  but,  underlying 
the  cheerful  performance  of  every  duty  that  she  saw  marked  out 
for  her,  was  an  unconscious  reassurance  of  herself  that  '  He  who 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,'  and  a  pitiful  sense  that 
if  the  Lord  were  indeed  tender  and  all-merciftd.  He  would  repay 
the  debt  in  this  world,  and  repay  it  in  that  one  way  which  her 
heart  did  not  dare  to  tell  itself  it  longed  for. 

So  she  passed  in  and  out  of  the  broken-down  Deptford  houses, 
and  her  basket  grew  lighter  while  her  heart  grew  heavier,  as  it 
dways  did  at  the  sight  of  the  black  blank  which  makes  the  whole 
sum  of  many  a  poor  man's  past  and  present  and  future. 

The  last  gifts  in  her  basket  were  two  medicine  bottles  of  port 
wine  and  beef  tea ;  and  to  leave  these,  she  entered  a  shabby  tene- 
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ment  house.  A  substantial,  well-built  old  house,  where  once 
well-to-do  Deptford  merchants  had  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  seen  their  trade  prosper,  and  reared  up  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  call  them  blessed.  But  the  heavy  door  swimg  loose 
on  its  hinges  now ;  the  stone-flagged  passage  was  littered  with 
shavings,  and  straw,  and  cabbage  leaves,  and  the  carved  wooden 
balustrades  had  been  long  ago  broken  up  and  carried  away  for 
firewood.  After  the  third  child  had  fallen  over  the  stair-head 
and  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  the  landlord  had  put  up  a  cheap 
iron  railing ;  and  Margaret  leaned  heavily  on  this  as  she  climbed 
flight  after  flight,  for  it  had  been  a  long  morning's  work,  and 
she  was  very  tired.  Mary's  written  instructions  were  perfectly 
definite,  and  Margaret  picked  her  way  without  hesitation  among 
the  groups  of  dirty-faced  children  who  played  on  the  stairs  and 
on  the  landings,  and  at  last  found  herself  knocking  at  the  make- 
shift door  of  the  front  attic.  The  original  panels  had  long  ago 
disappeared,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  few  rough  planks 
nailed  across.  A  hole  in  the  door  had  a  loop  of  rope  through  it, 
fastened  to  a  nail  in  the  door-post,  and  this  served  as  lock,  latch, 
and  bolt;  and  when  no  answer  came  to  her  tap  at  the  door, 
Margaret  had  no  diflSculty  in  putting  her  hand  through  the  crack 
of  the  door  and  lifting  th^rope  loop  from  its  fastening.  Then 
she  walked  in. 

Most  of  the  panes  were  broken  in  the  dormer  window,  and 
these  ravages  were  repaired,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  piece  of 
broken  slate,  with  handfuls  of  straw  and  a  man's  old  hat.  The 
room  was  the  worst  she  had  ever  been  in.  It  had  no  furniture,  no 
food,  no  sign  of  food  or  furniture.  But  there  was  a  heap  of  some- 
thing in  the  comer,  and  when  her  eyes  got  used  to  the  dull, 
yellow  dusk — ^all  of  God's  sweet  light  that  could  filter  through 
the  straw  and  the  dirty  panes — she  saw  that  this  something  was 
a  heap  of  sacks  and  shavings,  on  which  a  man  was  lying.  He 
was  wrapped  in  an  old  rug,  and  his  face  and  hands,  unlike  those 
of  most  that  she  had  visited,  were  clean.  She  could  see  that  he 
was  asleep.  A  candle  stood  in  a  broken  bottle  on  the  mantel- 
piece. It  was  the  sole  furniture  and  sole  ornament.  Margaret 
lighted  it.  As  its  light  touched  the  sick  man's  eyes,  he  opened 
them,  and  when  his  glance  fell  on  the  gracious  lady  busying 
herself  with  the  basket,  and  pouring  out  the  kindly  little  dole  of 
beef  tea  into  the  cup  which  Mary's  forethought  had  provided,  he 
held  out  both  his  hands  to  her  and  said : 

*  Margaret ! ' 
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Fifteen  years  of  self-repression  bore  their  fruit  in  the  steady 
touch  with  which  Margaret  set  down  the  bottle  and  cup  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

She  took  the  candle  and  walked  towards  him.  She  knelt 
beside  him,  stood  the  candle  ou  the  floor  and  looked  at  him  long 
and  earnestly. 

His  hands  had  dropped  again  on  the  rug  that  covered  him.  Time 
had  thinned  his  face,  and  his  hair  had  fallen  away  at  the  temples. 
A  tangled,  grizzly  stubble  hid  his  mouth — that  mouth  that  used 
tp  be  so  tender  and  so  gay — and  there  was  a  web  of  care-lines  about 
his  eyelids.  But  the  fifteen  years  of  self-repression  went  for 
nothing  when  Margaret  saw  his  eyes.  She  caught  both  his 
hands  and  held  them  against  her  breast,  where  her  heart  so  long 
had  kept  his  letter  warm.  And  she  held  them  as  if  she  would 
never  let  them  go. 

^  And  how  did  it  all  happen  ? '  she  Eaid,  after  many  foolish 
words  that  need  not  here  be  written  down. 

*My  dear,'  he  said,  with  a  happy  smile  in  his  blue  eyes,  *  I 
can't  tell  you  how  it  happened ;  but  what  does  it  matter  now? 
It  all  began,  I  suppose,  in  my  leaving  the  Bank  and  going  to 
America  to  look  for  a  fortune.' 

She  reddened  a  little,  since  it  was  for  her  that  that  fortune  had 
been  sought. 

*  And  I  got  a  good  berth  in  New  York.  Then  it  seemed  better 
to  leave  it  and  to  go  West ;  and  when  once  you  have  thrown  a 
thing  away,  you  can  never  get  it  back.' 

^  Oh  yes,  sometimes  you  can,'  she  said,  and  looked  down  at 
him  with  shining  eyes. 

^  I  have  taken  a  many  steps,'  he  went  on,  '  and  each  one  has 
been  downwards,  not  up.  Why,  Margaret,  I've  carted  dust  in  the 
read  and  hung  about  the  dock  gates  for  the  chance  o'  tuppence. 
It  was  an  ugly  dream,  but  it's  over  now.  Don't  let's  think  of  it 
no  more.' 

Margaret  winced.  She  got  up  from  her  knees  and  gave  him 
some  beef  tea  and  port.  Then  she  sat  down  beside  him  and 
gently  questioned  him  about  his  wanderings  and  all  the  sufferings 
of  these  long  years.  But  now  she  sat  upright  with  her  back 
against  the  wall,  and  it  was  only  one  of  his  hands  she  held,  and 
that  not  against  her  heart.  Through  all  the  poor,  sordid  little 
story  of  a  wasted  life  and  lost  chances  Margaret  could  see  the 
golden  thread  of  his  unchanged  love  for  her,  and  every  word  he 
spoke  was  coloured  by  the  radiant  confidence  t]i^t  pow  they  had 
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found  each  other,  sorrow  and  sighing  must  flee  away,  and  all  be 
better  than  well.  In  the  tumult  of  warring  present  and  past, 
Margaret  was  not  conscious  that  this  confidence  of  his  irritated 
her.  She  herself  had  felt,  in  the  first  moment  of  glad  reunion, 
that  henceforth  their  lives  must  run  side  by  side  to  the  end.  And 
the  end,  to  the  eyes  of  Margaret,  had  at  first  seemed  so  near — so 
much  too  near. 

But  as  she  sat  by  him,  holding  his  hand  and  listening  to  his 
story,  a  sudden  clear  vision  came  to  her  of  her  daily  life.  The 
neat  old  house,  where  nothing  was  ever  an  inch  out  of  its  place, 
the  dainty,  delicate  breakfast  table,  with  its  austere  luxury  of 
bright  silver  and  old  china,  the  even  routine  in  which  her  days 
went  by,  the  family  prayers,  the  daily  Bible-readings,  the  prayer 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evenings,  even  her  bunch  of  keys  in  its 
little  brown  basket  on  the  mat  on  the  sideboard,  every  inch  of 
polished  mahogany,  every  neat  chintz  fold  rose  lip  and  pleaded 
against  the  man  beside  her,  this  man  who,  she  now  began  to 
realise,  had  no  place  in  her  life  which  could  be  filled  by  his  living 
presence.  For  his  memory  there  was  a  place — ^a  place  for  his 
portrait,  a  place  for  his  letter ;  but,  for  himself — none.  This  man 
here  on  the  sacks  was  not  her  lover ;  this  man  with  the  worn 
nails  and  rough,  trembling  hands,  this  man  whose  speech  was 
defEtced  with  words  she  had  never  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a 
social  equal.  That  this  man  should  c€dl  her  Margaret,  should  hold 
her  hand !  This  man  who  had  trailed  out  life  for  years  in  the 
gutter,  and  to  whom  the  mud  and  refuse  of  the  gutter  seemed 
to  cling  !  And  yet  he  was  her  lover,  for  whom  she  had  watched 
and  waited,  for  whom  she  had  worn  out  her  youth,  for  whom  she 
had  prayed  passionately  by  day,  and  by  night  wept  hopelessly  ; 
and  at  the  thought,  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  again,  and  she 
stooped  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  Not  a  Judas  kiss,  only 
the  last  expression  of  a  remorseful  regret  for  the  dead  love.  The 
kiss  stopped  his  weak  flow  of  talk,  and  into  his  eyes,  too^  the 
tears  came. 

*  Ah !  thank  Grod  He  did  not  let  me  die  till  now !  Margaret, 
when  will  you  take  me  away  ?  ' 

*  To-morrow,'  she  said. 

And  to  her  conscience  she  hastened  to  explain,  *  I  will  send 
the  poor  man  to  a  convalescent  home ;  he  shall  have  every  care, 
he  shall  want  for  nothing.  Thank  Heaven !  I  can  afford  it^  And 
J  will  go  to  see  him  sometimes — ^perhaps.' 

The  unwonted   exertion  of  talk  had  wearied  the  sick  man 
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desperately.     Hia  eyes  closed ;  he  turned  his  fiEtee  towards  her 
and  pillowed  his  hollow  cheek  on  her  hand. 

*  I  will  wait  till  he  is  asleep,'  she  thought,  *  and  then  I  will 
go  home  and  tell  Mary,  and  we  will  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done 
for  the  poor  fellow.* 

She  did  not  say  '  Him '  now  in  her  thoughts,  because  she  no 
longer  loved  him.  Sitting  there  with  her  hand  against  his  tace^ 
she  felt  with  her  other  hand  in  the  little  bag  which  hung  from 
her  waist  and  took  out  a  sealskin  purse.  She  slipped  this  under 
the  comer  of  the  sacks  on  the  filthy  floor.  She  hated  herself 
because  she  could  not  take  him  home  to  her  heart ;  she  hated 
her  house  because  not  to  that  either  could  she  take  him  home ; 
but,  all  the  same,  she  pushed  the  little  sealskin  purse  under  the 
sacking  ;  and  when  the  grasp  of  his  cold  fingers  loosed  hers,  she 
went  softly  away  and  did  not  kiss  him  again. 

She  closed  the  door  gently  after  her  and  went  down  the  rotten 
stairs,  the  tears  in  her  throat  almost  choking  her  as  she  went. 
She  found  out  a  nurse  she  knew  in  her  own  district  and  sent  her 
to  tend  him.  She  told  her  that  she  had  put  the  money  under  the 
sack  and  bade  the  nurse  hasten  to  light  a  fire,  ^  for  he  is  all  alone, 
and  it  is  very  cold,'  she  said. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  he  was  all  alone. 

The  January  wind,  creeping  in  at  the  broken  window,  drove 
the  candle-flame  to  one  side,  and  the  tallow  guttered  down  and 
ran  over  the  broken  bottle,  to  harden  in  a  cake  on  the  rotting 
mantelpiece. 

The  man  on  the  sacks  lay  very  still.  He  had  not  moved  after 
his  fingers  had  loosed  their  clasp  of  the  hand  he  trusted  and 
dung  to. 

He  had  fallen  asleep,  not  feeling  cold  at  all,  because  he  was 
wrapped  round  with  the  warm  shelter  of  his  own  love  and  faith. 

When  the  nurse  came  hurrying  in  with  food  and  firewood  she 
threw  these  down  on  the  hearthstone,  where  they  fell  clattering. 
Then  she  felt  under  the  sacking  and  drew  out  the  little  soft 
seabkin  purse ;  and  with  it  in  one  hand,  she  held  the  candle 
with  the  other  to  the  sick  man's  face.  Then  she  stood  up  and 
opened  the  purse. 

^  Seven  pound  fifteen,'  she  said.  '  I  must  tell  Miss  Margaret 
that  it  won't  cost  so  much  as  that.  You  can  be  buried  handsome 
for  four  pound  fifteen  nowadays.' 

And  she  blew  the  candle  out  and  went  away. 

£.  N£8Brr. 
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Br.  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son 
on  Medicine  as  a  Career. 

By  Sib  Wiluam  B.  Dalby. 
LETTER  IV. 

THE     SPECIALIST. 

MY  DEAR  BOY, — I  hope  that  you  have  not  failed  to  observe 
the  absence  of  any  ungenerous  expressions  in  my  last  three 
letters  to  you  in  regard  to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  and  con- 
sidering that  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  best  of  them,  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  my  subject  if  this  were  not  apparent.  Now,  in 
delivering  an  unvarnished  tale,  if  truth  compel  me  to  sometimes 
criticise  more  severely  than  you  might  expect,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
understand  that  I  have  no  other  alternative,  for  I  must  place  the 
position  fairly  before  you.  It  is  at  present  universally  admitted 
by  the  whole  medical  profession,  that  owing  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  certain  diseases  they  demand  so  much  time, 
not  only  to  understand  thoroughly  but  to  acquire  a  &cility  in 
treating,  that  they  must  be  separated  from  general  medicine  and 
surgery  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  specialists  who  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  such  disorders.  Diseases,  for  example,  as  they 
affect  the  skin,  the  eye,  ear,  or  throat.  Some  will,  therefore, 
come  under  the  physicians,  whilst  others  will  belong  to  the 
surgeons.  There  are  specialists  and  specialists,  and  if  I  added 
there  are  men  and  men  I  should  not  be  very  &r  wrong  in 
illustrating  by  analogy  the  number  of  varieties  which  may  exist 
amongst  them.  There  was  the  late  Sir  W.  Spearman,  an  excellent 
surgeon,  a  physiologist,  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  of  great 
general  culture,  an  honour  to  any  profession  or  any  country, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  oculist  that  ever  lived.  There  are 
many  who,  like  him,  find  that  owing  to  tbe  oonditiops  of  the  time 
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there  offers  as  it  were  an  opening  for  a  practitioner  in  a  branch  of 
surgery  which  he  has  particularly  fancied.  He  is  therefore  almost 
forced  into  the  position,  which  he  finally  fills  to  the  credit  of 
himself  and  his  profession.  Very  likely  he  becomes  even  more 
useful  than  if  he  had  practised  general  surgery.  You  might,  if 
you  had  been  alive  at  the  time  when  he  flourished,  have  noticed 
that  Spearman's  practice  came  to  him  (until  he  was  almost  a 
household  word  as  regards  the  eye)  by  the  recommendation  of  his 
own  profession  rather  than  firom  the  public.  He  was,  my  dear 
son,  a  type  of  what  a  specialist  in  surgery  ought  to  be.  There 
were  not  many  specialists  then.  At  present  their  name  is  legion. 
Now  specialties  are  taken  up  (this  is  the  term)  not  only  by  good 
but  by  some  indifferent  performers.  How,  amidst  such  a  multi- 
tude, are  you  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  ?  and  if  you 
have  a  difliculty  in  this  respect  what  chance  do  you  think  have 
the  public  in  making  a  selection  ?  Of  course  a  very  shrewd  man 
of  the  world  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  will  judge 
of  the  man  as  a  man  when  he  sees  him  and  hears  him,  but  the 
ordinary  ron  of  the  public  are  very  much  at  his  mercy.  Do  you 
remember  what  I  said  about  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ?  I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  every 
surgeon,  so  &r  as  England  is  concerned,  when  I  say  that  this 
qu^ification  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  one  who  practises  any 
branch  of  surgery.  The  F.E.C.S.  should  be  then  a  necessary 
stamp.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  this  should  certainly  not  per- 
form upon  me,  and  without  doubt  are  not  in  the  first  class.  The 
object  of  all  these  remarks  is  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  good 
specialist  must  start  by  being  a  well-educated  surgeon,  or  he  will 
be  but  a  very  indifferent  artist.  Besides  the  requisite  four  letters, 
he  should  be  on  the  staff  of  a  general  hospital.  When  these  two 
necessities  are  complied  with,  you  may  be  confident  that  you  can't 
have  gone  very  wrong  in  putting  him  into  the  first  class.  Where 
there  are  so  many  of  them  how  do  the  gentlemen  in  the  second 
dass  get  on  ?  My  dear  young  friend,  there  are  a  good  many  ways 
of  getting  on,  and  some  of  them  go  down  with  the  public,  or  even 
with  some  of  the  doctors  for  a  short  time. 

A  specialist  is  known  by  his  writings,  and  when  he  is  good  his 
writings  are  quite  excellent;  so  that  I  advise  you  to  look  into 
them,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  difference  of  the  good  and  bad. 
Heavens !  what  an  addition  to  the  Uterature  of  the  country  some 
of  the  bad  are !  Take  a  box  of  paste  and  pair  of  scissors ;  keep  on 
saying,  A.  says  this,  Ti.  says  that,  and  so  on ;  put  a  foot-note  to 
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say  where  such  opinions  may  be  fonnd;  quote  mostly  from 
foreigners,  but  in  English ;  give  a  few  cases,  such  as  Mr.  X.  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Y.,  of  the  town  Z. ;  or,  A.  seen  by  me  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Q.,  of  P.,  had  been  before  under  a  well-known  specialist 
for  months,  but  was  getting  worse :  I  then  proceeded  to  do  so  and 
so,  the  result  was  so  and  so,  and  a  month  later  I  received  the 
following  letter :  let  the  letter  express  great  gratitude,  and  if  the 
letter  and  the  whole  business  remind  you  irresistibly  of  the 
advertisement  of  Bevalenta  Arabica,  in  which  a  mother-in-law, 
aged  ninety,  recovered  from  paralysis  of  twenty-five  years'  stand- 
ing, never  mind,  but  think  what  a  boon  the  specialist  and 
Bevalenta  Arabica  might  have  been  if  they  worked  together! 
Shun  as  you  would  the  devil  anything  like  an  original  idea,  or  any 
detail,  or  even  any  reflection  or  line  of  thought  that  might  lead  to 
any  fresh  light  upon  the  subject,  and  you  now  have  a  recipe  for 
writing  a  class  of  literature  that  the  world  could  well  spare,  that 
few  people  read,  but  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  adverti^^ement, 
and  will  do  very  well  to  quote  from  as  *  my  book  on  so  and  so/ 
Don't  say,  *  Write  me  down  an  ass,*  but  leave  that  to  the  gentle 
reader.  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  the  kind  of  writing  which 
would  make  me  ill.  I  really  think  that  if  this  sort  came  from 
your  pen  it  would  positively  kill  me.  Another  way  is  by  enter- 
taining— ^I  don't  mean  the  agreeable  dinners  when  a  man  gathers 
around  him  his  professional  friends,  belonging  to  all  departments 
of  medicine,  whose  friendship  he  values.  Such  a  meeting  at 
dinner  is  deUghtful  to  men  who  are  so  engaged  all  day  that  few 
opportunities  occur  of  a  pleasant  chat.  Then  the  host  asks  his 
guests  because  he  likes  to  see  them.  What  I  mean  are  matters 
of  business,  and  arranged  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the 
host's  practice:  they  are  absolutely  a  bid  for  patronage:  much 
the  same  kind  of  thing  as  if  a  barrister  asked  a  number  of 
solicitors,  in  the  hope  of  getting  briefs.  Such  entertainments 
have  a  definite  object,  and  doctors  are  invited  whom  the  giver  of 
the  feast  has  only  seen  perhaps  once  or  twice,  or  even  not  that. 
They  are  dragged  in,  neck  and  heels,  on  the  off  chance  of  their 
sending  patients.  The  whole  thing  is  shocking,  and  a  gentleman 
would  be  incapable  of  doing  it.  I  have  no  fear  that  you  could  do 
anything  so  mean  as  to  ask  a  man  to  dine  with  you  with  an 
arnere  peviaie  of  his  bringing  you  business;  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  think  that  there  are  any  doctors  who  would  rather 
^  send  a  case '  (as  it  is  termed)  to  such  a  host,  when  they  knew  frdl 
well  there  are  half  a  dozen  men,  not  only  of  better  attainments, 
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bat  vho  would  treat  their  patients  as  one  gentleman  dealing  with 
another,  whilst  in  the  other  case  it  wonld  be  a  gentleman  treated 
by  a  tradesman.  You  see,  these  sort  of  specialists  are  very  good 
men  of  business,  and  they  would  have  been  great  successes  in  the 
babeniashery  line,  for  which  they  are  eminently  adapted  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  feelings.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  hope  you 
recognise  the  justice  of  the  comparison,  need  you  wonder  that  if 
70a  go  a  step  lower  down,  all  sorts  of  treatment  which  offer  a 
prospect  of  getting  fees  should  be  practised,  carefully  practised  no 
doubt,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  veiled  quackery  ?  flimsily  veiled^ 
perbaps,  so  far  as  those  who  understand  the  specialty  are  con- 
cerned, but  suflSciently  obscure  to  the  vision  of  many  who 
would  be  horrified  if  the  veil  were  torn  away,  and  there  was 
displayed  in  its  naked  truth  the  guinea-pig  they  had  unwillingly 
been  supporting  by  their  patronage. 

I,  wha  have  spent  some  twenty  years  of  active  professional  life 
in  London,  can  recall  to  mind  several  occasions,  and  older  men 
than  myself  could  doubtless  remember  many  more,  when  waves 
of  veiled  quackery  have  passed  over  the  town;  at  one  time  it 
bas  been  a  cure  for  cancer,  at  another  a  so-called  surgical  pro- 
cedure which  took  the  form  of  scooping  out  some  of  the  bony 
interior  of  the  nose  to  cure  some  distressing  nervous  symptom  of 
the  ear,  the  head,  or  the  tail  (I  forget  which,  but  it  is  unim- 
portant). In  reference  to  this  a  book  was  written,  and  there  was 
a  most  entertaining  notice  of  it  in  a  periodical  which  seldom 
reviews  professional  books.  It  said  the  gist  of  the  book  seemed 
to  be  that  if  you  held  a  man  firmly  by  the  nose  you  could  do  any- 
thing yon  liked  with  him.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  resist  offering 
to  iiie  author  a  motto  for  his  treatise,  '  Noscitur  a  naso  quanta 
sit  •  .  .'  From  motives  of  natural  delicacy  I  leave  out  the  last 
two  words,  but  your  recollection  of  the  lines  of  the  occasionally 
indelicate  Latin  poet  will  supply  them.  At  another  time  the 
injection  of  some  subtle  fluid  under  the  skin  for  the  relief  of  a 
distressing  symptom  is  much  vaunted  and  puffed  up.  The  actual 
forms  which  these  vagaries  take  £drly  astonish  the  ordinary  mind. 
You  would,  perhaps,  hardly  credit  that  extraordinary  properties 
have  been  found  in  the  excreta  of  wild  beasts,  and  that  this  dis- 
covery has  been  generously  offered  to  a  more  or  less  grateful 
public*  If  you  carefully  look  through  the  advertisements  of  books 
in  even  medical  journals,  you  might  suppose  that  a  millennium  (so 
fiu-  as  disease  is  concerned)  might  be  shortly  expected,  and  that  it 
would  find  this  country  at  least  very  densely  populated,  for  if  we 
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are  to  believe  in  the  promises  held  out  in  the  books,  all  sterility 
will  shortly  disappear  on  the  advent  of  a  general  virility.  I  shall 
never  forget  paying  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  (well  known  at  the 
time  in  London),  who  excused  himself  for  not  rising  from  his 
chair  by  saying  that  he  was  seated  on  a  copper-plate  awaiting  the 
daily  visit  of  his  electrical  doctor,  and  also,  no  doubt,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  springtime  of  his  life.  He  died  before  its  arrivaL 
These  waves,  however,  which  pass  over  London  from  time  to  time, 
do  not  last  long.  In  a  very  few  years  at  the  least  they  subside 
and  are  forgotten.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  they 
last  so  long.  To  start  with,  the  credulity  of  the  public  is  un- 
fathomable ;  but  the  chief  reason  of  their  temporary  survival  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  so  many  diseases  is 
towards  recoveiy.  Those  who  get  well  during  the  process  attri- 
bute their  recovery  to  the  remedy,  and  talk  to  others  about  it. 
The  recoveries  are  heard  of,  whilst  those  who  do  not  recover  for 
the  most  part  keep  it  to  themselves.  How  exactly  this  explains 
the  position,  was  demonstrated  most  conclusively  some  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  a  famous  cancer  curer,  who  lived  in  Paris.  All 
tumours  which  presented  themselves  were  taken  away,  whether 
cancerous  or  not.  Those  which  were  cancer,  of  course,  returned, 
but  the  benign  growths  did  not  come  back,  so  that  there  remained 
a  considerable  number  who  believed  themselves  to  be  cured  of 
cancer,  and  sent  fresh  customers  (I  cannot  call  them  patients)  to 
the  doctor.  So  many  ladies  in  London  had  been  '  cured '  that 
when  the  doctor  was  suffering  from  a  mortal  disease  they  sub- 
scribed a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  secret.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  simple  escharotic  composed  of  powdered  talc  made 
into  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid.  Can  wickedness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  folly,  on  the  other,  get  much  lower  ? 

I  give  you  this  little  history  of  a  quack  (who  was  notorious  at 
the  time)  merely  to  illustrate  a  principle,  and  I  must  now  bring 
this  letter  to  an  end.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  sufficiently  to  see  that  you  may  as  a  specialist  be  of 
enormous  service  to  mankind,  and  rise  into  well-deserved  fame ; 
and  I  know  you,  dear  boy,  well  enough  to  be  sure  you  are  incapable 
of  showing  by  your  conduct  that  you  do  not  ftilly  recognise  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  fame  and  notoriety.    Adieu ! 

P.  8. — I  have  just  received  your  letter  in  which  you  comment 
on  the  fact  that  general  surgery  does  not  seem,  so  fiur  as  you  know, 
to  be  kept  in  the  bauds  of  a  select  few  in  the  same  way  as  is  the 
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private  work  of  the  physicians ;  and  you  also  ask  me  why  I  make 
no  reference  to  those  brilliant  surgeons  whose  operations  seem  to 
be  chiefly  confined  to  serious  cases  in  abdominal  surgery,  where 
the  patients  recover  completely  or  die.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  you  put  such  pertinent  questions,  as  it  shows  me  you  not 
only  appreciate  what  I  have  said,  but  that  you  show  an  intelligent 
interest  in  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  my  letters. 

I  reply  that  in  the  first  place  there  are  now  many  surgeons 
80  excellent  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  who 
are  the  best  out  of  some  thirty  or  so ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  advance  of  surgery  during  the  past  few  years  has  enormously 
increased  the  occasions  on  which  operative  interference  can  be 
usefully  employed,  so  that  more  operating  surgeons  are  really 
mmted.  As  to  your  second  question,  I  included  them  amongst 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  their  time.  I  will  now  not 
only  do  this,  but  I  will  pay  them  this  weU-eamed  tribute  of 
praise,  by  explaining  to  you  that,  by  great  attention  to  details, 
they  have  made  it  possible  to  perform  feats  in  surgery  (with  com- 
paratively little  loss  of  life)  which  were  some  years  ago  so  terribly 
&tal  that  they  were  only  attempted  by  a  few.  No  wonder,  then, 
their  services  are  in  such  demand  that  they  find  themselves 
occupied  almost  entirely  in  a  branch  of  surgery  which  they  may 
be  said  to  have  made,  and  are  every  day  bringing  to  greater  per- 
fection. Their  daily  work  is  not  only  of  absorbing  interest,  but 
of  such  a  useful  and  Ufe-saving  character  that  they  are  a  blessing 
to  the  age  in  which  they  live.  You  sae,  my  dear  boy,  that  your 
inquiries  have  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  your  cynical  father. 
Adieu! 


LETTER  V. 

ME  GENERAL  PBACTlTIONfiR. 


My  deab  BoV, — I  was,  in  some  respects,  very  much  pleased  with 
your  last  letter.  It  shows  me  that  you  have  not  only  carefully 
considered  what  I  have  written  to  you,  but  that  you  have  begun 
to  observe  (and,  I  am  glad  to  see,  intelligently)  the  various  types 
of  professional  men  so  far  as  your  own  immediate  surroundings 
will  permit.  At  the  same  time  I  notice  a  want  of  enthusiasm  in 
your  remarks  as  to  your  prospects  of  a  career,  and  a  leaning 
towards  a  humdrum  sort  of  life  so  long  as  a  comfortable  compe- 
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tency  is  included,  rather  than  to  the  fierce  strife  of  competition. 
If  yonr  chief  idea  is  to  be  the  possessor,  in  early  life,  of  a  large 
income  and  a  large  family  (I  mean,  if  you  wish  to  marry  whilst 
you  are  quite  a  young  man),  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind 
to  devote  yourself  to  general  practice.  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  this,  and  from  what  I  know  of  you  you  ought  to  do 
very  well  indeed.  The  conditions  of  professional  life  at  the 
present  day  are  very  diflferent  to  what  they  were  in  the  last 
generation.  The  old  days  of  the  subservient  apothecary  and  the 
pompous  physician  have  long  since  passed  away.  There  is  now 
no  apothecary,  and  if  there  were  he  would  no  longer  be  subservient* 
The  physician  has  ceased  to  be  pompous.  Often  enough  now  the 
general  practitioner  is  at  least  the  equal,  and  sometimes  the 
superior,  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  education  and  culture. 
The  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  are  to-day  recruited  from 
young  men  who  have  been  educated  at  the  pubUc  schools,  and 
have  taken  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  You  will  have 
noticed  that  in  this  democratic  age  a  man  takes  his  position  in 
society  from  his  personality  and  early  surroundings,  so  that  in 
regard  to  social  standing  one  branch  of  a  profession  or  business 
is  as  good  as  another.  Indeed,  I  think  a  good  manner  and  beax** 
ing  are  more  important  in  the  case  of  general  than  in  consulting 
practice.  This  will  be  obvious  enough  to  you  if  you  consider  for 
a  moment  the  confidential  relations  which  exist  between  a  medical 
attendant  and  the  family  who  employ  him.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  a  trusted  adviser,  a  friend,  and,  moreover,  a  person  who 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  good  many  family  secrete  which,  to 
the  credit  of  his  class  be  it  said,  he  never  betrays.  In  times  of 
terrible  troubles  he  is  the  witness  of  their  desolation,  and  his 
ready  sympathy  and  kind-hearted  help  on  such  occasions  is  freely 
given.  He  is  often,  if  not  always,  remembered  with  the  gratitude 
of  a  lifetime.  Perhaps  no  man  makes  warmer  friends,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  can  understand  that,  whilst  filling  a  somewhat 
delicate  i)osition,  it  is  of  all  things  desirable  that  such  confidence 
should  be  reposed  in  the  person  of  one  who  has  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman.  Since  you,  my  dear  son,  by  your  early  training  and 
excellent  education  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  these  estimable 
quaUties,  you  will  have  a  very  distinct  advantage  over  those  who 
have  been  less  fortunate.  You  will  be  appreciated,  my  dear 
friend,  and  if  you  know  your  business  well,  as  I  hope  and  beUeve 
you  do,  you  will  be  rewarded  in  the  West-end  of  London  by  a 
large  and  fashionable  cHeTUile^  with  an  income  of  some  thousands 
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a  year,  and  be  described  to  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
their  distingoished  circle  as  being  'quite  charming'  and  'so  kind/ 
You  will  have  occasion  to  call  in  frequently  a  consultant,  and 
you  Trill  l)e  very  careful  to  always  select  the  very  best  of  them, 
for  you  cannot  afford  to  have,  a  second-rate  one.     If  you  are  ever 
foolish  enough  to  commit  this  mistake,  your  patient  will  after- 
wards blame  you  and  consult  on  his  own  account  some  better 
known  professor.    No  wonder  that  you  will  make  a  good  income ; 
for  if  once  tbe  people  '  in  society '  (as  the  cant  phrase  goes)  take 
you  up,  they  will  talk  about  you  and  never  let  their  ailing  friends 
rest  until  they  have  sent  for  you.    When  they  do,  they  will  find 
you  a  very  agreeable  creature  as  weU  as  a  very  good  doctor.    Bear 
in  mind  it  is  a  very  hard  life.    Except  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so 
when  you  see  a  few  patients  at  home,  you  will  be  driving  about 
till  dinner-time,  and  even  afterwards  you  may  have  to  go  out  and 
see  some  serious  cases.     But  you  will  be  well  paid  for  it,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  physicians  and  surgeons,  will  make 
mote  in  twenty-five  years  than  a  dozen  of  them  put  together. 
You  may  have  a  large  family,  but,  except  in  your  six  weeks'  autunm 
holiday,  you  will  have  very  little  time  to  see  them.    You  perceive 
now  the  kind  of  position  you  will  occupy  as  the  representative  of 
the  best  sort  of  doctor,  who  not  only  is  a  well-educated,  agreeable 
creature,  but  knows  his  business  exceedingly  well,  and  Kves  on 
pleasant  terms  with  his  professional  brethren.     You  will  also  have 
a  feeling  of  security  and  independence,  and  so  be  quite  above  the 
little  jealousies  which  are  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  some 
others  who  are  not  of  quite  such  a  good  class.     This  division  is 
immensely  annoyed  if  their  patients  leave  them  for  a  time  and 
consult  some  one  else,  for  they  regard  their  patients  as  a  sort  of 
personal  property  in  whom  they  have  a  kind  of  proprietary 
interest  that  must  not  be  disturbed  by  any  other  doctor.    In 
short,  they  consider  him  to  be  a  form  of  poacher.     You,  however, 
will  not  care  twopence  for  the  so-termed  poacher,  for  you  will 
beheve  this  to  be  a  free  country  in  which  anyone  can  employ 
whom  they  please. 

Much  as  I  dislike  didactic  advice,  I  feel  constrained  for  once 
to  give  you  a  golden  rule.  It  is  never  to  speak  ill  of  any  of  your 
fraternity,  whatever  you  may  think.  You  will  do  yourself  no 
good,  and  it  will  only  be  thought  that  you  are  jealous.  Now  I 
wish  you  to  be,  as  weU  as  to  be  known  to  be,  quite  above  jealousy. 
You  don't  expect  every  lawyer  to  be  a  good  one ;  why  should  you 
be  surprised  that  all  doctors  are  not  intelligent  angels  ?    There 
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must  be  a  few  devils  amongst  them  as  in  every  other  class,  if  only 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  situation.  You  must  comfort 
yourself  with  the  reflection  that  the  devils  don't  last  very  long, 
for  the  cloven  hoof  is  sure  to  peep  out  and  be  recognised.  And 
why,  I  repeat,  should  doctors  be  immaculate  any  more  than  other 
people  ?  The  solicitor  who  commits  forgery  is  occasionally  met 
with ;  I  once  knew  one  myself,  and  he  was  a  most  popular  and 
pleasant  fellow  until  the  exposure  took  place,  when  he  disappeared 
from  view.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  absolutely  outside  ezperi* 
ence  that  a  doctor  has  been  found  in  this  metropolis  who  was 
willing  to  assist  an  indiscreet  young  lady  in  preserving  her  reputa- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Such  instances  are  happily  very  rare,  and  we  must 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  world, 
and  the  doctors  who  introduce  the  inhabitants  into  life  and 
conduct  them  out  of  it  form  a  very  useful  and  good  sort  of  class. 
But  if  we  are  to  talk  of  utihty  and  goodness,  do  you  remember 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  country  doctor  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  'Wives  and 
Daughters '  ?  He  is  a  delightful  character,  most  truthfully  and 
charmingly  drawn  by  Mrs.  G-askell ;  a  model  of  a  man,  and  you 
cannot  read  the  book  without  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fancy  a  life  better  spent  than  his.  And  there  are  many  like  him, 
a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  the  rich  and  poor,  beloved  by  all  the 
poor  around  him,  respected  and  liked  by  the  rich,  who  are  ready 
enough  at  times  to  complain  of  him  desperately  when  he  fails  to 
relieve  them  of  some  incurable  disorder. 

I  have  given  you  the  strong  side,  the  good  side,  and  the  worst 
side  of  the  trusted  family  doctor,  but  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  the 
weak  side,  and  you  know,  my  dear  son,  that  we  all  have  our  weak 
side,  which  is  patent  enough  to  all  but  ourselves.  There  is,  you 
ought  to  know  by  this  time,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the 
art  of  medicine,  and  there  are  occasions  when  the  most  sagacious 
gives  (as  he  is  obliged  to  do)  a  somewhat  guarded  opinion — an 
opinion  which  will  admit  of  a  get-out  in  any  event.  There  are 
some  men  who  are  always  so  very  *  cocksure'  (as  you  used  to 
express  it)  that  they  can  never  bring  themselves  down  to  this 
level.  They  seem  incapable  of  an  expectant  attitude  of  mind. 
They  are  so  infernally  confident  themselves  that  they  inspire  a 
confidence  in  their  patients  which  is  not  always  borne  out  by 
events.  It  is  all  very  well  when  they  turn  out  to  be  right,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things  they  are  sometimes  confoundedly  wrong.  I 
confess  if  I  were  very  ill  I  should  be  a  little  afraid  of  my  fidend 
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whose  events  were  always  the  greatest  certainties,  and  when  he 
had  given  me  a  reassuring  slap  on  the  back  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  habit  he  sometimes  £etlls  into),  and  had  taken  his  departure,  I 
should  begin  to  think  that  after  all  he  might  have  made  a  mistake. 
There  is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  the  confidence  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  the  confidence  that  is  the  product  of  knowledge ;  so  let 
me  advise  you  to  cultivate  a  quiet  manner,  or  at  least  to  avoid  a 
boisterous  one,  and  above  all  things  to  stick  to  the  adage  of 
lincoln,  and  do  not  ever  *  prophesy  unless  you  know/  A  very 
shrewd  fiiend  of  mine,  an  excellent  doctor,  once  remarked  to  me 
that  if  he  did  not  know  much  (and  he  did  know  a  good  deal  and 
nnderrated  his  knowledge)  he  never  said  anything  unless  he  did, 
And  as  soon  as  possible  got  the  help  of  some  one  else.  He  had  an 
inmiense  practice,  so  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  his  principle  was 
a  sound  one.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  call  a  tinkering 
doctor.  I  mean  the  sort  of  man  who,  finding  his  patient  suffering 
from  some  surgical  affection,  which,  without  endangering  his  life, 
is  an  incessant  trouble  and  annoyance,  continues  to  treat  him  for 
weeks  and  months  until  the  Icng-sufifering  one  some  day,  by  the 
advice  of  a  friend  perhaps,  goes  to  a  well-known  surgeon,  who,  by 
the  employment  of  some  minor  operation  in  surgery,  makes  him 
quite  comfortable  and  happy.  You  see  the  tinker  is  not  big- 
minded  enough,  or  he  would  have  taken  him  or  sent  his  patient 
to  the  surgeon  before,  and  so  retained  his  client's  confidence  and 
support.  It  is  the  men  who  have  not  much  business  who  make 
these  mistakes,  and  if  they  continue  to  make  them  they  get  less. 
Whatever  department  you  eventually  select,  take  my  advice  and 
scmpuloasly  stick  to  it,  or  you  will  not  be  trusted,  and  break  down 
eventually.  Perfect  confidence  is  a  necessity  for  long  professional 
life.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  doctors  would  support  a  surgeon 
who  added  general  practice  to  his  surgical  work,  or  that  the 
surgeons  would  support  the  speciahst  who  practised  general 
surgery?  My  dear  son,  it  is  not  in  human  nature.  I  am 
advising  you  how  to  become  a  success,  but  I  could  tell  you*  of 
many  ways  how  to  fail,  and  this,  of  course,  I  am  terribly  anxious 
you  should  run  no  risk  of  doing.     Farewell ! 
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Frances  Wynne. 


HER  pretty  name  was  a  familiar  one  in  Longman's  Magazine, 
especially  in  that  section  where  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  rules  as 
captain  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.'  It  was  signed  to  delightful 
songs,  little  lyrics,  as  gay,  swinging,  and  irresistible  as  the  bold 
song  of  a  blackbird,  with  something  arch  and  sweet  in  them  that 
charmed  one's  heart.     It  was  her  own  personal  charm. 

She  died  on  August  9 ;  the  night  that  London  was  visited  by 
the  great  thunderstorm.  Before  the  storm  broke  she  was  lying 
quietly,  with  folded  hands  on  her  breast,  and  an  infinite  peace  on 
her  fSace  :  to  those  who  knelt  by  her  in  bitter  grief,  that  crashing 
artillery  of  Heaven  must  have  seemed  in  awful  contrast.  On  the 
3rd  of  that  same  month  her  little  son  was  bom.  She  was  one  with 
an  intense  appetite  for  life.  Of  all  its  great  sensations  she  was 
thirsty  to  drink.  In  her  twenty-seven  years  she  had  riper  expe- 
rience after  all  than  many  who  have  lived  beyond  the  three-score 
and  ten.  She  had  known  wifehood  and  motherhood,  which  are  the 
greatest  experiences  possible  to  women ;  when  her  child  was  bom, 
and  she  heard  it  was  a  son,  her  cup  of  happiness  was  full,  for  she 
had  desired  a  boy ;  she  passed  away  in  the  full  light  of  that  new- 
found joy,  sinking  peacefully  in  an  exhaustion  that  had  no  pain. 
After  aXL  such  a  death  is  desirable. 

She  had  known  the  sweetness  of  work  and  praise  too,  and  of 
much  friendship,  and  the  most  tender  love  in  which  her  childhood 
and  girlhood  were  spent.  Sorrow  nearly  missed  her,  and  came 
only  in  the  death  of  a  saintly  little  sister,  invalided  from  babyhood, 
who  was  a  light  in  the  house,  and  to  whose  couch  the  elders  turned 
for  comfort  and  strength  when  the  cares  of  the  world  pressed  un- 
duly ;hard.  Such  a  death  is  the  putting  out  of  a  light  on  earth 
certainly,  but  of  such  one  says,  *  Their  very  memory  is  fair  and 
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bright ; '  and  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  light  is  kindled  again 
in  Heaven. 

Frances  Wynne  was  the  daughter  of  a  County  Louth  gentle- 
man, and  lived  till  her  marriage  at  her  father's  house  in  CoUon,  a 
Louth  village.  The  house  is  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  a  big, 
homely,  kindly  house,  with  a  large  garden  full  of  old-fashioned 
flowers.  Her  life  in  those  years  *  had  no  story  to  tell.'  It  was  the 
life  brooded  over  by  love,  and  untroubled  by  excitements,  of  the 
happiest  girls.  When  I  knew  her  first  she  was  twenty-one.  There 
were  four  sisters  of  them  then.  Their  one  brother  slept  in  that 
quiet  churchyard,  where  since  one  of  her  sisters  was  laid,  and  now 
Frances,  far  away  from  the  London  roar  that  delighted  her. 

I  was  her  first  acquaintance  with  any  pretension  to  be  literary, 
little  enough,  too,  seeing  that  I  had  but  published  one  slender 
volnme  of  verse.  Her  father  brought  her  to  see  me  in  a  winter 
gloaming.  We  drank  our  tea  by  firelight,  while  our  fathers  were 
out  tramping  the  purple  furrows.  She  laid  hold  on  my  firiendship 
that  evening,  with  a  pretty  wilfulness  she  had,  that  made  her  seize 
and  grasp  things  she  specially  desired.  She  had  always  been 
rhjming,  but  had  never,  I  believe,  thought  of  serious  verse-making 
up  to  that  time.  She  went  home,  fired  with  desire  to  express 
herself  as  I  had  done.  She  told  me  often  afterwards  how  she  cried 
over  her  failures,  and  tore  sheet  after  sheet  across ;  but  finally, 
about  three  weeks  after  her  visit,  she  sent  me  a  manuscript  which 
ultimately  became  '  The  First  Cuckoo,'  a  delightful  poem  in  her 
volume  Whisper. 

I  have  always  been  her  critic,  however  inadequate  a  one.  This 
first  MS.  was  not,  I  must  say,  very  hopeful.  It  began  with  what 
I  felt  to  be  a  painful  bit  of  young-ladyism.  The  first  line 
was: — 

It's  such  a  very  pretty  day  I 

which  was  hopeless  enough,  God  wot !  However,  there  was  the 
lyrical  swing  in  the  lines,  and  I  tinkered  them  up  a  bit,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  the  editor  of  The  Irish  Monthly^ 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  her  best  friends.  He  published  them, 
and  that  was  the  first  and  last  bit  of  tinkering  I  did  on  her  work. 
She  was  like  a  long-dumb  bird  that  has  suddenly  learnt  it  can 
sing.  After  that  her  songs  came  in  a  rush  ;  delicate,  spontaneous 
bursts  of  music,  which  she  might  have  learnt  from  the  birds. 
For  a  long  time  every  piece  of  verse  came  to  me  for  criticism 
and  praise,  but,  as  I  have  said,  after  the  very  first  they  were 
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quite  perfect  in  their  way — not  a  large  way,  but  a  very  exquisite 
one. 

For  several  years  afterwards  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  her,  and  have 
many  memories  of  her : — in  my  own  little  room  where  I  first  met 
her — ^by  the  sea  at  Kingstown,  where  we  walked  on  the  pier  in 
inky  winter  nights,  and  talked  confidences  to  the  stealthy  accom- 
paniment of  the  sea  lapping  in  the  darkness — at  friends'  houses  in 
Dublin.  When  we  did  not  meet  she  wrote  to  me  constantly, 
filling  reams  of  paper,  in  that  little  room  where  most  of  her  poems 
were  written.  I  can  place  her  there  now  in  the  rocking-chair, 
swinging  high  and  low,  of  which  she  made  her  poem. 

When  her  '  Sweetheart  Daisy '  was  accepted  by  Mr.  I^ang,  we 
all  counted  it  a  huge  success,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  my  god- 
daughter, as  I  used  to  call  her.  It  was  followed  in  Longman's  by 
many  others  of  those  delightful  songs  that  make  up  TTAififper.  It 
was  one  of  the  two  greatest  events  connected  with  her  poetry ; 
the  second  was  when  her  kind  friend.  Father  Bussell,  arranged  for 
the  publication  of  her  little  book. 

But  having  tasted  so  much  success,  CoUon  and  its  velvety  pas- 
ture fields  grew  somewhat  monotonous.  The  unrest  of  the  young 
seized  upon  her.  It  was  as  if  she  had  so  little  time  to  taste  of  the 
world,  that  she  must  be  busy  while  yet  there  was  time.  I  think 
it  was  the  winter  of  1889  she  spent  in  London  with  her  uncle,  the 
vicar  of  a  congested  London  district.  While  with  him  she  tasted 
all  the  delights  of  slumming,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  the  boys' 
clubs  and  mothers'  meetings,  that  she  did  not  hanker  after  the 
West  End  and  literary  society.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  came 
two  great  events — her  engagement  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Henry 
Wynne,  and  a  visit  she  made  with  a  relative  to  Eome,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  of  Italy.  Towards 
the  close  of  her  annus  mirabilis  her  volume  of  poems  too  was 
published. 

After  Whisper  she  wrote  little,  and  that  little  in  a  desultory 
way,  without  the  old  enthusiasm.  She  was  living  her  life  too 
keenly  perhaps  to  have  the  necessary  atmosphere  of  aloofness  for 
making  her  songs.  Also,  she  had  left  behind  her  the  n^'ve  girlhood 
of  which  Whisper  was  the  charming  expression,  and  was  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  life,  sweeter,  fuller,  and  far  more  ser»ous.  In 
the  few  poems  she  wrote  in  nearly  three  years — eighteen  in  all, 
as  I  read  them  in  a  little  manuscript  volume  under  my  hand — her 
style  is  changing.  She  was  like  a  boy  whose  sweet  voice  has  broken 
before  attaining  the  deeper  harmonies  of  manhood.  I  believe  that, 
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if  she  had  lived,  the  new  style  would  have  been  lovelier  still :  her 
babj  would  have  taught  her  great  things ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  was 
too  young  a  wife  to  have  settled  to  make  poetry  out  of  the  new 
life  and  knowledge. 

She  married  her  cousin  in  the  Christmas  week  of  1891,  and 
came  to  live  in  London.  They  lived  in  an  eyrie  high  above  the 
swirling  tide  of  traffic  in  one  of  London's  great  arteries.  What  a 
change  it  was  from  the  sweet  old  garden,  the  cornfields,  the  hills, 
and  the  sea  of  her  old  home  !  But  she  enjoyed  it  with  character- 
istic keenness.  She  used  to  lean  out  of  window  high  above  that 
human  tide,  and  clap  her  hands  with  delight  at  thQ  roar  and 
bustle.  I  never  found  trace  of  home-sickness  in  a  written 
ntterance  of  hers  to  myself,  though  such  an  emotion  finds  solitary 
expression  in  a  poem  of  those  days,  '  Watching  the  Doves,'  which 
she  wrote  for  the  Leisure  Hour,  It  was  a  passing  mood,  I 
imagine,  for  she  had  the  happy  temperament  which  finds  its 
happy  world  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds ;  and  she  wrote  to  me 
once  in  those  days  that  every  day  and  hour  brought  her  such 
increase  of  happiness  that  it  was  almost  too  much  sweetness. 

The  great  beauty  in  her  character  was  that  nothing  was  to  her 
common  or  unclean.  Servants  and  her  social  inferiors  she  won 
to  her  infallibly,  by  a  natural  graciousness  too  indeliberate  to  be 
called  courtesy.  No  human  beings  were  too  sunken  to  be 
below  her  sympathy.  All  that  rushing  tide  of  Ijondon  life  was 
made  up  of  her  brethren ;  therefore  was  rich  with  interest.  Work 
among  the  London  poor,  which  to  most  girls  reared  like  her  would 
have  been  heart-breaking,  did  not  even  depress  her ;  she  was  too 
eager  in  doing  it,  too  happy  in  winning  the  aflFections  of  all  she  had 
to  do  with.  In  that  winter  of  1889  she  had  had  partial  charge  of  a 
boys'  club  at  Hoxton.  Her  delight  in  her  proUgSa  blinded  her  to 
their  feults.  She  had  that  quality  of  admiration  which  finds  out 
beauties  where  one  never  would  have  suspected  them.  She 
always  indeed  admired  so  generously,  that  the  colder-visioned  folk 
whose  expectations  she  had  raised  unduly  were  apt  to  grumble 
that  her  swans  proved  geese.  But  perhaps  hers  was  the  truest 
judgment  after  all. 

Her  love  of  children  was  a  tender  passion  inTier.  I  say  *  pas- 
rion '  advisedly,  because  it  was  so  strong  that  it  dominated  her 
life  to  an  unusual  extent.  To  her,  children  certainly  could  not  be 
common  or  unclean.  She  spent  a  winter — the  winter  before  her 
numiage— in  nursing  at  a  children's  hospital  in  London.  She 
had  essentially  the  mi^ternal  nature. 
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The  poems  of  those  Southamptx)n  Bow  days  are  not  many,  nor 
has  she  the  command  over  thought  and  expression  of  the  earlier 
poems.  But  they  have  the  fine  sympathy  that  makes  poems  out 
of  London  life.  Who  thanks  the  bard  to  make  poetry  of  orchard 
bloom  or  nightingale's  songs  ?  But  poetry  under  the  roof,  amid 
the  London  chimneys :  ih&re  is  something  to  love  and  praise ! 
Here  is  a  spring  song  of  those  days : — 

The  wide  transparent  radiance  of  the  gloaming 
Broods  high  above  the  city's  great  unrest, 

.  And  rosy  little  clouds,  like  tired  birds  homing. 
Flutter  soft  wings  against  the  shining  west. 

The  smoke-wreaths  roll  away  in  drifts  of  amber, 

The  river  like  a  tide  of  gold  flows  by ; 
While  slowly,  one  by  one,  the  clear  stars  clamber 

Up  through  the  &ir,  flushed  spaces  of  the  sky. 

Down  the  long  vistas  of  the  crowded  highways 

A  purple  bloom  is  gently  gathering. 
And  daintily  through  streets,  and  squares,  and  byways 

Flit  the  sweet  hesitating  steps  of  spring.' 

She  took  the  London  pleasures  gaily,  delighting  in  the  theatres, 
the  shops,  the  visiting,  and  never  desiring  more  country  than  was 
to  be  had  in  a  London  suburb.  One  such  holiday  she  commemo- 
rated half  playfully : — 

The  Sunday  that  we  went  to  Kew — 
I  thought  we  should  have  missed  the  train — 

I  sat  within  the  cushioned  pew 

The  Sunday  that  we  went  to  Kew, 

Sat  glowering  at  the  preacher,  who 
Was  in  so  very  choice  a  vein. 

The  Sunday  that  we  went  to  Kew 

I  thought  we  should  have  missed  the  train. 

But,  despite  London  pleasures,  she  enjoyed  happily  her  last 
visit  to  Lreland,  in  the  month  of  July  last  year,  when  she  and  her 
husband  made  a  holiday  at  Greystones,  a  lovely  Wicklow  watering- 
place,  imder  the  shadow  of  those  hills  the  ancient  Lrish  called  '  The 
Silver  Spears,'  but  which  their  degenerate  descendants  have  re- 
named *The  Sugar  Loaves.'  It  was  the  last  time  she  saw  many  of 
her  kin  and  friends.     She  spent  one  happy  evening  with  me  at 
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my  home  in  County  Dablin,  and  told  me  what  a  flawless  holiday 
it  had  been.  I  went  with  her  to  the  steam-tram,  by  lanes  of  wild 
roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  one  of  my  memories  of  her  is  her 
waving  a  gay  fiurewell  as  we  parted  on  the  road  below  the  gray 
lUIaght  churcK 

The  following  winter  her  husband  took  orders,  and  was  ap« 
pointed  to  an  East  End  curacy.  Sometime  in  the  early  spring  they 
lemored  to  their  little  house  on  Stepney  Green.  The  East  End 
sad  Stepney  did  not  dull  or  depress  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
eager  with  excitement  over  the  new  world  down  there,  its  history, 
its  assodations,  its  customs.  I  believe  the  place  would  have  given 
her  the  fillip  she  was  always  saying  of  late  that  she  needed,  and 
that  after  a  time  we  should  have  had  the  new  songs.  She  was  very 
busy  those  last  few  months  over  the  adorning  of  her  nest,  for  she 
vas  not  above  daintiness  and  prettiness.  Also,  she  was  anticipating, 
with  passionate  exultation  and  desire,  her  son,  her  Star  that  was 
to  arise  in  the  East.  The  poems  written  since  she  went  to  Stepney 
have  every  one  a  hint  of  him  : — 

IN  A  LONDON  GARDEN. 

I  know  of  gardens  far  away 

Where  thrushes  in  the  laurels  sing ; 

Where  hyacinths  stand  stiff  and  gay. 
And  daffodils  in  clusters  swing. 

But  in  this  dim  town  plot  of  mine, 
With  sooty  houses  hemmed  about, 

There  are  no  flowers  fair  and  fine 
To  shake  their  shining  petals  out. 

Yet  here  and  there  athwart  the  sun 
Some  bright  leaf  glitters  like  a  gem ; 

And  there  is  one  bud— only  one — 
A  tight  bud  on  a  slender  stem. 

A  tiny  treasured  mystery, 

Which  by-and-by  will  be  a  rose ; 
And  every  day  I  watch  to  see 

Its  tender  silken  sheath  unclose. 

On  rainy  days  and  windy  days 

It  seems  so  frail,  and  soft,  and  small, 

I  almost  wonder  as  I  gaze 
If  it  will  ever  blow  at  all. 
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But  there  will  come  at  last,  I  think, 

A  dawn  when  I  shall  wake  to  see 
An  open  hlossom,  sweet  and  pink, 

Where  my  one  bud  was  wont  to  be. 

And  here  is  another  poem  with  the  same  thought  of  the  hap* 
piness  coming  nearer,  the  silver  boat  that  should  bring  her  son, 
but  which,  alas !  bore  away  the  mother  on  a  retreating  tide : — 

I  see  a  stretch  of  shining  sky. 

Like  some  fisiir  ocean  sunset  lit. 
Peaceful  and  wide  its  spaces  lie, 
And  purple  shores  encompass  it. 
A  little  slender  silver  boat 
Upon  its  bosom  is  afloat. 

This  craft,  unstayed  by  winds  or  tides. 

Slips  out  across  the  twilight  bar ; 
Through  rosy  ripples  soft  she  glides. 
Led  by  a  single  pilot  star. 

With  shadowy  sails,  and  feiry  crew, 
She  drifts  along  the  summer  blue. 

She's  filled  from  stem  to  stem  with  flowers. 

And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness. 
Will  aught  of  what  she  brings  be  ours  1 
Ah  me  1  if  we  could  only  guess ! 
She  rides  elusive  and  remote, 
This  little  slender  silver  boat. 

That  little  Stepney  Green  house,  where  once  might  have  dwelt 
an  East  India  Company  captain,  or  some  such  worthy,  has  its  strip 
of  enclosed  walled-in  garden.  Flowers  grow  but  sickly  there,  so 
they  are  not  forced  into  life,  but  a  strip  of  grass  and  a  poplar  tree 
are  great  possessions  in  East  London.  It  is  of  this  poplar  she 
speaks  in  a  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Spectator : — 

A  LONDON  LANDSCAPE. 

Before  me  lies  no  purple  distance  wide, 
With  faint  horizon  hills  to  bound  my  view ; 

Tall  houses  close  me  in  on  every  side. 
Pierced  here  and  there  by  meagre  slits  of  blue. 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  watch  the  slow  dawn  come 

Across  the  quiet  meadows,  dewy-gray ; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  hear  the  brown  bees  hxua 

XTpou  the  gorgy  uplands  all  the  day. 
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Sat  I  can  see  one  gracious,  growing  thing — 
A  poplar  tree  spreads  fair  beside  my  door ; 

Its  bright,  unrestfttl  leaves  keep  flickering, 
And  whispering  to  the  breezes  evermore. 

And  when  at  eve  the  fires  of  sunset  flare, 

And  parapets  and  roofs  are  rimmed  with  gold. 

And,  like  bold  beacon-lights,  flash  here  and  there 
The  dingy  warehouse  windows  manifold. 

The  little  leaves  upon  my  poplar  tree 

All  in  the  wondrous  glory  shake  and  shake, 

Transmuted  by  the  sunset  alchemy, 
Each  one  into  a  burnished  golden  flake. 

Then  by-and-by,  from  some  dim  place  afar, 

The  dark  comes  down  and  blots  the  world  from  sight ; 

And  'twizt  the  trembling  poplar  leaves  a  star 
Gleams  like  a  shining  blossom  all  the  night. 

These  were  the  very  last  fruits  of  her  gift.  I  settled  in  London 
in  May,  to  her  great  joy.  She  came  to  see  me  very  often,  and 
always  seemed  robust  and  happy.  However,  she  had  her  fore- 
bodings. Once  she  said  that  the  thought  of  the  child's  safety  so 
possessed  her  that  she  conld  have  no  anxiety  for  herself.  We  had 
none.  Slie  kept  bright  and  well,  save  for  those  little  clouds  of 
depression,  to  the  end.  She  passed  away  after  all  with  the  light 
of  a  great  new  happiness  on  her  fiswe.  Only  twenty-seven,  and 
with  such  capacities  for  love  and  joy,  such  sure  years  of  honour 
and  happiness  before  her.  Perhaps,  like  Pompilia,  in  2%6  Rvag 
and  the  Book,  she  would  say  triumphantly : — 

All  women  are  not  mothers  of  a  boy, 

Though  they  live  twice  the  length  of  my  whole  life, 

And,  as  they  fancy,  happily  all  the  same. 

And,  like  Pompilia,  she  was  at  peace,  leaving  her  little  son,  and 
those  for  whom  her  death  meant  the  going  out  of  their  life's  light, 
^  to  God  in  orphanage.' 

Katharine  (Tynan)  Hinkson. 
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Human  life  is  nought  but  error. — Bchilleb. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  I, 

PENELOPE. 

Flowers  have  a  time  before  they  oome  to  seed, 

And  she  is  young  and  now  must  sport  the  while.*-DANiBL. 

*  T  SHALL  go  to  the  Caraousties',*  said  Penelope,  promptly. 
X      Penelope  had  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  with  a  ring  of  decision 
in  it.     The  voice  to  which  she  now  replied  was  neither  so  clear 
nor  so  sweet,  but  the  decision  was  inherited. 

Mr.  East  had  been  explaining  to  his  daughter,  at  some  length, 
certain  circnmstances  as  to  which  his  mind  was  made  up ;  and 
her  response,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  brief,  indicated  not  the 
less  surely  a  lucid  perception  of  her  own  will. 

The  &ther  and  daughter  were  breakfasting  together,  and  no 
one  else  was  present.  There  seldom  was  anyone  else  present  at 
this  early  meed. 

*  You  will  go  to  the  Camousties',  eh  ? '  said  Mr.  East,  putting 
down  his  coffee  cup.  '  Ton  my  word — ^yes — that  is  an  excellent  idea. 
The  very  place  for  you.     They  will  be  glad  to  have  you,  I  suppose  ?  * 

*  They  have  asked  me,  you  know,  papa,  often — that  is,  once. 
I  mean  last  year.  But  I  think — oh,  yes,  I  am  sure — they  would 
be  glad  to  have  me.     Anyhow,  I  shall  write,  and  offer.' 

*  It  would  be  the  very  place  for  you,'  repeated  her  father, 
with  evident  satisfaction.  '  Bespectable  quarters — ^respectable 
people.  Belations,  too.  I  wonder  how  I  did  not  think  of  them 
before.     You  would  be  happy  enough  with  the  girls.' 

*  Girls ! '     Penelope  gave  a  little  laugh. 

'Eh?'  said  Mr.  East,  lifting  his  eyebrows.  *  Well,  aren't 
there  girls  ? ' 
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*  The  yoimgest  "  girl "  is  five-and-twenty,  the  eldest  five-and- 
thirty,*  replied  Penelope,  succinctly. 

*  By  Jove  !  Are  they  really  ?  And  why  the  deuce  are  they 
not  married,  then  ?  But,  all  the  same,  I  don't  see  why  they  should 
not  be  companions  for  you.  I'll  bet  you  know  as  much  as  they 
do,  living  on  and  on  in  that  queer,  out-of-the- world  place,  and  in 
their  queer  old-fashioned  style.  I  have  not  been  to  Carnoustie 
Castle  for  some  time,  but  when  I  was  there  last,  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  difference  could  I  perceive  between  its  ways  then,  and 
what  they  had  been  a  dozen  years  before — or  for  that  matter,  ever 
since  I  could  remember.  Crad,  it  was  curious ! '  And  the  man  of 
the  world,  who  studiously  accommodated  his  mind,  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  to  the  march  of  time^  and  kept  even  step  with 
eveiy  modem  circumstance,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed. 

*  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  the  Camousties','  repeated  Penelope,  as 
though  she  had  not  been  listening.  '  It  is  a  good  opportunity. 
I  have  often  wished  to  go.  And  as  I  shall  have  to  be  somewhere 
if  you  are  to  be  away  till  Christmas,  it  would  be  the  best  "  where  " 
I  know.' 

*  Precisely.  A  good  billet  in  every  way.  Dull  as  ditchwater, 
but  the  essence  of  respectability.  Old  Scotch  baron— old  castle 
—old  family  coach,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Poor  and  proud. 
K  they  would  let  me  pay  for  you — but  I  suppose  it  would  not  do 
to  offer,  eh?  What  do  you  think?  No,  I  suppose  it  would 
hardly  do  to  suggest  it.' 

*Papa!' 

*  Humph !  "  Papa."  Many  families  would  jump  at  a  family 
arrangement  of  the  kind.  I  have  to  go  off  to  the  West  Indies — 
can't  take  my  daughter — am  obliged  to  throw  her  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  relations — don't  wish  her  to  be  a  burden — eh  ?  Could 
it  not  be  done  somehow  ? ' 

*  They  would  simply  be  insulted.  They  are  not  so  very  poor, 
either.' 

*  Oh  dear,  no  ;  comfortable  enough,  I  dare  say.  Only  your 
landed  proprfetors,  what  with  all  the  repairing  and  tinkering  to 
be  done  up  and  down  their  estates — ^what  with  the  constant  drain 
going  on — can  seldom  be  flush  of  ready  money  in  these  times,  I 
should  imagine.  Probably  Carnoustie  does  not  net  a  third  of  his 
nominal  rent  roll.  He  has  a  big  house  to  keep  up— and  a  title. 
A  title  is  a  dear  luxury,  especially  in  Scotland.  Still,  I  dare  say 
yon  are  in  the  right,  anQ  that  it  would  hardly  do  to  offer  any 
compensation.    I  can  send  presents  when  I  return.' 
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'  You  mean  to  return  at  Christmas  ? ' 

^  A  little  before  Christmas ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  a 
week.' 

'  And  this  is  May/  said  Penelope,  musing.  '  I  should  have 
June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  part  of 
December  to  get  through.     It  is  a  long  time.' 

'  A  deuced  long  time ;  but  I  don't  see  how  to  shorten  it.' 

*It  would  not  do  for  me  to  be  going  about  paying  visits,* 
reflected  Penelope.  *  I  am  not  the  regulation  visiting-out  young 
lady,  and  I  should  detest  the  life.  But,  all  the  same,  six  months 
and  a  half  of  a  lonely  country  house  in  the  west  of  Scotland ' — 
then  suddenly  the  sunlight  burst  forth  all  over  her  face.  '  Papa,  I 
think  it  would  be  glorious ! '  she  cried.  '  It  would  be  a  new 
world.  I  should  leave  behind  me  everything  I  have  learned 
hitherto,  for  weal  or  for  woe.  I  should  bum  my  boats  when  I  set 
foot  upon  that  island  shore.  For  six  months  and  a  half  I  should 
be  a  Carnoustie  among  Camousties  ;  and  if,  at  )^he  end  of  it,  you 
should  return  from  your  voyage  a  wiser  and  a  better — or,  at  any 
rate,  a  richer — man,  you  would  find  that  I,  too,  had  not  been  idle, 
but  had  laid  in  a  large  store  of  that  valuable  commodity, 
experience.' 

Within  the  hour  she  had  despatched  a  missive  to  Carnoustie 
Castle. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  excitement  it  created  there. 
Lord  Carnoustie,  who  had  followed  the  letter-bag  in,  and  was 
unlacing  his  boots  in  the  drawing-room  after  a  long  wet  walk — 
a  practice  against  which  his  wife's  remonstrances  had  only  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  perform  the  operation  behind  her  chair — 
was  startled  in  the  midst  of  it  by  the  flutter  of  the  women,  all 
pressing  round  to  hear,  and  exclaim. 

'  What  is  it — ^what  is  it  ? '  demanded  he  testily ;  for  partly  by 
reason  of  his  stooping  posture,  partly  of  his  being  naturally  what 
the  Scotch  call  *dull  of  hearing,'  he  could  not  catch  the  gist  of 
the  matter.  'What  are  ye  saying?  Who's  coming?  Who's 
oflFered  a  visit  ?  Penelope  ?  Who's  Penelope  ?  Can't  ye  speak 
plain?'  irritably  snapping  as  he  spoke  the  well-worn  leather 
boot-lace,  which  he  had  been  aware  beforehand  was  far  through, 
but  had  thought  by  careful  handling  might  last  another  time. 
The  outcry  around  provoked  him  the  more,  as  he  felt  to  it  was  due 
the  jerk  which  had  severed  the  weak  part  of  the  lace. 

'  Provoking ! '  he  muttered  to  himself,  putting  the  bit  in  his 
pocket. 
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He  durst  not  complain  aloud,  or  Lady  Carnoustie  would  have 
seen  what  he  was  about,  and  Lady  Carnoustie  was  now  happily 
engaged  with  her  letter. 

But  he  cast  glances  at  the  boot  with  its  broken  end  from  time 
to  time,  while  she  read  and  commented;  and  it  worried  him 
more  to  conjecture  whether  he  had  another  lace  of  the  kind. in 
his  drawer  or  not,  than  to  consider  whether  a  young  unknown 
relation  would  be  a  welcome  inmate  of  his  household  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time,  or  whether  she  would  not  be  somewhat  in 
the  way. 

Had  she  been  a  man  he  would  have  cared  much  more;  in 
&ct  he  would  not  have  had  her  at  any  price.   He  hated  men  guests. 

Had  she  been  an  older  woman,  he  would  have  rubbed  lus  chin, 
blinked  his  eyes,  and  ejaculated,  *  Pish  ! '  and  *  Pshaw ! '  and 
*  Dear  me !  What  a  nuisance ! ' — for  he  was  an  elder  of  the  Kirk 
and  never  made  use  of  stronger  language — but  when  he  under- 
stood that  the  Penelope  whose  calm  little  note  had  raised  such  a 
storm  was  the  daughter  of  his  cousin,  Henry  East,  and  that 
she  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  merely  said,  *  Oh,'  and  after 
a  minute's  pause  proceeded  to  pick  out  the  leathern  knot  of  boot 
number  two. 

Meantime  the  three  Miss  Camousties  had  all  left  their  chairs, 
and  were,  as  we  have  said,  eagerly  pressing  round  their  mother. 

*For  how  long?  For  six  months?'  exclaimed  Louisa,  the 
eldest.  *  She  would  be  here  all  the  summer  and  the  autumn, 
then.  She  would  help  us  with  our  summer  visitors.  Mamma, 
may  I  see  the  letter  ? ' 

*  And  me  after  you,'  petitioned  Joanna,  who  was  next  of  age, 
covetously  watching  the  document  transferred.  *What  a  large 
hand !  I  dare  say  Penelope  draws.  If  she  does,  we  might  go 
sketching  together.  I  must  tell  her  to  be  sure  to  bring  her 
colour  box,  and  plenty  of  Whatman's  paper.' 

*  I  wonder  if  she  is  fond  of  poetry  ? '  murmured  the  third  and 
youngest  sister,  the  fair  dreamy-eyed  Wilhelmina,  who,  recog- 
nising the  prior  claims  of  the  other  two  as  regarded  the  all- 
important  despatch,  was  patient  and  speculative.  ^  I  wonder  who 
are  her  favourites  ? ' — looking  round  with  a  smile.  Several  smiled 
back :  it  was  so  like  little  Mina,  they  felt,  to  be  thinking  of  such 
matters  as  poetry  and  '  favourites.' 

Presently  Mina  walked  to  the  window ;  and  her  back  being 
turned  to  those  within,  a  curious  observer  from  without  might 
have   been    struck  by  the   sudden    change    the    young  lady' 
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countenance  underwent.     It  was  no  longer  placid,  gentle,  sweet ; 
it  was  working  strangely. 

*  I  suppose  I  must  say  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  her,'  said 
Lady  Carnoustie,  turning  her  head  in  the  direction  of  her 
husband,  but  still  not  perceiving  him,  hidden  as  he  was  behind 
the  huge  back  of  her  chair,  '  I  do  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  not 
sit  behind  me.  It  is  so  uncomfortable  that  way  you  have  of 
taking  up  your  position  away  from  us  all.  Pray  come  nearer,  and 
let  us  see  you.' 

*  I'm  here — I'm  here,'  replied  her  husband,  scraping  his  chair 
an  inch  or  two  forward.  *  What  d'ye  want  to  see  me  for  ?  I'm 
beside  you.     But  I'm  wet  and ' 

'  And  dirty.'  Lady  Carnoustie  supplied  the  proper  adjective  by 
intuition.  *  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  get  wet  through  at  your 
age,'  she  added.  '  And  really  you  might  go  upstairs  to  change, 
before  coming  into  the  drawing-room.' 

'  Hoots !  Nonsense !  I  came  in  because  I  saw  old  Fosty  at 
the  door,  and  I  wanted  my  letters.  Were  there  none  for  me  ? 
None?' 

'  None  for  any  of  us,  except  this  from  Penelope.  Of  course, 
I  must  say  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  her,  and  she  had  better 
come  by  train  to  Glasgow,  and  catch  the  boat  from  there  ?  Or 
should  she  catch  the  boat  from  Ardrossan  ?  That  would  shorten 
the  passage' — Lady  Carnoustie  had  a  horror  of  steamboat 
travelling — 'but  the  Ardrossan  boats  are  not  so  good,'  she 
meditated ;  '  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  open  sea  between  Glasgow 
and  Ardrossan ' 

'  Considering  that  it  is  the  Clyde  as  far  as  Greenock,  at  any 
rate,'  remarked  Lord  Carnoustie,  almost  forgetting  his  broken 
boot-lace  in  the  sardonic  satisfaction  of  tripping  up  a  wife  who 
generally  had  the  best  of  it,  '  I  should  say  she  might  be  able  to 
endure  it.  As  for  open  sea  ?  There  may  be  a  bit  of  a  jumble 
between  us  and  the  main,  when  the  tide  is  running  strong — ^but  as 
the  crossing  would  be  after  Ardrossan,  not  before  it ' 

'  Let  her  come  from  Glasgow  then ;  that  would  be  the  more 
direct  route.  Let  her  take  the  train  from  London  to  Glasgow, 
and  the  steamboat  from  Glasgow  here,'  and  her  ladyship  looked 
round  for  applause,  feeling  that  she  had  shown  her  powers  of 
organisation,  as  well  as  her  knowledge  of  geography. 

No  one,  however,  took  the  hint;  her  daughters  were  still 
engaged  with  the  letter,  and  her  husband  with  his  boot  holes. 
Such  indifference  was  exasperating. 
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It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Lady  Camonstie's  that  she  could  change 
her  mood  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  smile  and  frown  in  a 
breatlu  She  was  not  an  ill-natured  woman ;  she  was  not  chronio- 
ally  ]>eevi8h  and  hard  to  please,  but  she  had  a  temper  which  flew 
round  like  a  weathercock,  and  no  one  ever  knew  where  to 
catch  it. 

This  might  have  been  a  serious  matter  in  many  a  household ; 
at  Carnoustie,  '  dear  mamma '  was  understood,  and  no  harm  was 
done. 

Mamma  was  now  irate.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  has 
more  right  to  Penelope's  letter  than  I  have,'  she  observed  tartly, 
'  and  really,  considering  it  was  written  to  me,  I  might  be  supposed 

to  wish  to  see  it  for  myself.     I  had  scarcely  glanced  at  it ' 

The  sheet  was  put  into  her  hand. 

*Not  until,  everyone  of  you  has  read  it.'  Still  smarting  from 
the  lack  of  previous  attention.  You  have  such  a  way  among  you 
girls  of  pouncing  upon  everything  that  comes  to  the  house  and 
usurping  it — and — and — ^really  I  never  know  what  is  my  own,  and 
what  is  not.  As  for  this  letter  from  Penelope,  I — upon  my  word, 
I — it  is  quite  new  to  me  ;  I  had  not  taken  it  in  at  all ! ' 

^  I  am  sorry,  mamma ;  I  did  not  understand  you  had  not  done 
with  it.'  It  was  Louisa  who  spoke.  Louisa  always  spoke  duti- 
fally.  ^  We  ought  to  remember  that  dear  mamma  is  not  strong,' 
she  was  wont  to  observe ;  '  we  ought  never  to  answer  dear  mRmTnii 
when  she  is  vexed  with  us.' 

*  My  dear !  "  Done  with  it  ?  "  Why  I  had  only  just  glanced 
at  it !  Literally  I  had  barely  caught  the  drift  of  Penelojie's  mean- 
ing, when  you  seized  it  out  of  my  hand.' 

*  Pray  excuse  me.'  Louisa  looked  distressed.  '  I  really  did 
not  understand.' 

*  Well,  my  dear; — well.  Say  no  more.  Only  do  try  not  to 
do  it  again.'  Lady  Carnoustie's  brow  cleared.  AU  was  once  more 
serene,  and  Penelope  could  be  chattily  discussed,  as  indeed  she 
was,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  many  succeeding  days. 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  family  life  at  the  old 
Scottish  castle  to  which  my  heroine,  Penelope  East,  was  about  to 
repair.  A  few  more  words  about  its  inmates,  ere  we  proceed  with 
our  story. 

Lord  Carnoustie  was  a  dry,  plodding,  thick-headed  yokel,  who, 
if  he  had  not  been  bom  a  peer,  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
ploughman.  Wherever  in  life  he  had  been  set  down,  there  would 
he  have  taken  root.     As  his  social  groove  had  been  fixed  for  him. 
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he  jogged  along  in  it  easily  enough.  As  he  had  grown  up  to 
certain  usages  and  customs,  they  suited  him.  He  knew  how  to 
value  &  farm,  and  how  to  speak  to  the  farmer.  He  could  present 
a  minister  to  the  parish,  and  fancied  himself  a  judge  of  the 
minister's  sermons. 

He  was  popular — ^as  such  a  landlord  was  suL'e  to  be  popular — 
among  his  tenantry ;  and  the  sight  of  his  homely  form,  homespun 
clad,  surmounted  by  a  battered  hat  which  would  have  disgraced  a 
scarecrow,  was  always  a  welcome  one,  be  it  met  where  it  would. 

When  accosted,  he  would  respond  readily  and  familiarly, 
touching  his  hat  to  the  hat  touched  to  him ;  and  if  his  inter- 
locutor chanced  to  be  an  aged  or  privileged  person,  frequently 
adopting  for  the  moment  the  broad  Scottish  vernacular. 

Ordinarily  he  talked  a  certain  fine  old  dialect  which  in  these 
later  times  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  fast  withering  repre- 
sentatives of  former  generations. 

It  was  Scotch — broad  Scotch,  but  it  was  not  provincial  Scotchi 
It  was  quaintly  set  off  with  subtle  phrases  and  epithets,  frequently 
of  French  extraction — for  such  still  linger  in  many  parts  of  North 
Britain,  relics  of  a  past  when  fair  and  beauteous  France  and 
*  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild,'  were  closely  knit  by  various  bonds — 
and  it  was  accentuated  in  a  fashion  of  its  own.  But  it  was  not 
vulgar ;  it  was  not  coarse  ;  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious ear. 

Neither  was  Lord  Carnoustie  himself  a  person  to  be  altogether 
despised.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  any  remarkable  mental  or 
physical  endowments ;  but  he  acted  sturdily  up  to  his  own  views 
of  right  and  wrong ;  he  lived  among  his  people ;  knew  their  lives ; 
with  his  own  ear  hearkened  to  their  petitions,  and  with  his  own 
hand  supplied  their  wants. 

Moreover,  wet  or  fine,  winter  or  summer,  the  grizzled  whiskers 
of  the  tough  old  lord  were  to  be  seen  over  the  ledge  of  his  own 
*loft'  in  the  parish  church  on  a  Sunday  morning;  and  every 
shepherd  on  his  farms,  and  every  fisherman  in  the  cottages  along 
the  shore,  knew  that  no  empty  place  ever  escaped  the  small 
ferreting  eyes  which  peered  to  right  and  to  left,  and  raked  the 
building  tlirough  and  through  before  the  bell  ceased  ringing. 
Lord  Carnoustie  was  always  in  his  seat  a  full  ten  minutes  before 
the  minister  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  he  did  not  consider  that 
period  of  time  wasted. 

At  home,  however,  there  was  another  master,  and  my  lord  was 
only  vassal  in  chief. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  describe  such  a  personage  as  Lady  Carnoustie. 
One  can  hardly  say  what  she  was.  She  was  not  one  kind  of 
woman,  she  was  not  another — sometimes  it  seemed  as  though 
nothing  were  left  for  her  to  be. 

Perhaps  the  real  key  to  her  character  lay  in  the  fact  that  her 
health  was  uncertain,  and  she  bad  for  long  permitted  herself  to  be 
what  her  health  dictated. 

Thus  she  would  be  by  swift  transition,  querulous,  arbitrary, 
unjust;  or  affectionate, .yielding,  and  colloquial:  all  in  the  tmn 
of  half  an  hour.  One  minute  would  find  her  very  positive,  and 
highly  indignant  that  her  word  could  be  doubted ;  the  next  she 
would  ruefully  confess  that  she  had  not  meant  to  go  so  far. 

When  in  good  humour  she  had  a  trick  of  smoothing  and 
stroking  the  strings  of  her  cap — for  being  old-fashioned  she  still 
wore  a  cap,  and  it  had  strings ;  when  perturbed,  the  state  of  her 
mind  would  be  discernible  by  the  twitching  hither  and  thither  of 
the  ribbons  beneath  her  chin. 

But  whether  genial  or  fretful,  cross  or  smiling,  Lady  Car- 
noustie was  dutifully  ministered  to  by  her  daughters,  and  smartly 
served  by  the  household. 

Long  usage  had  enabled  one  and  all  to  take  her  mental  tem- 
perature with  half  an  eye,  ere  any  request  was  made,  or  any  fact 
announced ;  and  in  particular  the  two  elder  '  young  ladies,'  as 
Louisa  and  Joanna  were  still  invariably  termed  in  the  house,  were 
perfectly  satisfied  that  everything  their  mother  said  or  did  was 
for  the  best. 

They  had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  this 
id^t. 

Louisa  was  by  nature  a  docile  creature. 

As  we  know,  she  was  no  longer  in  her  first,  nor  even  in  her 
second  youth.  The  insouciance  of  the  teens  had  given  place  to 
the  full-formed  virtues  of  maturity,  and  these  again  betrayed  the 
&int  dawnings  of  mellowness.  Yet  so  peacefully  had  each  decade 
passed,  that  it  had  scarce  left  its  trace  on  her  outward  appear- 
ance« 

Her  figure  was  still  well  proportioned  in  its  outlines,  if  it  had 
lost  something  of  the  plumpness  of  youth ;  her  skin  was  as  fair 
and  soft,  if  a  shade  less  deUcately  tinted,  than  it  once  had  been ; 
her  hair,  dressed  somewhat  more  carefully,  scarcely  showed  that 
it  was  a  trifle  less  luxuriant. 

Neither  had  the  mind  altered.  At  fifteen  Louisa  had  been  a 
muidcian,  a  songstress,  a  collector  of  manuscript  ditties    and  a 
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voluminous  transcriber  thereof;  at  five-and-thirty  she  collected, 
sang,  and  transcribed  as  ardently  as  ever.  Daily  she  practised 
scales  and  exercises  at  the  accustomed  hour ;  and  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  sonatina  was  still  the  interest  it  had  ever  been. 

Louisa  did  not  read  the  newspapers  through.  She  read  the 
leading  articles  and  the  *  Court  Circular,'  but  explained  that  her 
dear  parents  did  not  think  indiscriminate  newspaper-reading  fit 
for  girls.  There  were  many  things  in  the  newspapers  which  one 
might  come  upon  before  one  knew,  if  one  were  in  the  habit  of 
reading  promiscuously. 

Indeed  dear  mamma  thought  most  of  the  literature  of  the  day 
very  pernicious,  and  discouraged  its  being  brought  to  Carnoustie. 
Joanna  and  she  were,  however,  permitted  to  read  Blackwoody 
should  that  magazine  come  in  their  way. 

When  Lady  Carnoustie  drove  round  to  call  at  one  or  other  of 
the  three  houses  which  comprised  the  neighbourhood,  Louisa  had 
the  seat  beside  her  mother.  It  was  considered  that  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family  this  was  her  rightful  place ;  but  she  never 
exceeded  her  privileges ;  she  neither  took  charge  of  the  card-case 
nor  issued  directions  to  the  footman.  That,  Lady  Carnoustie 
would  have  stigmatised  as  *  usurping,'  and  Lady  Carnoustie,  ill  or 
well,  kept  guard  against  '  usurping '  in  all  its  branches. 

Joanna,  the  next  sister,  may  be  more  briefly  dealt  with.  She 
was  Louisa  with  variations.  In  appearance  they  were  alike,  and 
they  dressed  alike  in  every  particular.  Each  had  a  pet  bird,  but 
Louisa's  was  a  canary,  Joanna's  a  bullfinch.  In  lieu  of  plajring 
and  singing,  Joanna  drew  and  sketched.  If  Louisa  did  not  care 
to  make  calls,  Joanna  occupied  the  vacant  seat.  Both  worked  for 
the  poor,  and  taught  in  the  school,  and  trimmed  the  flower 
glasses,  and  refrained  from  promiscuous  reading  bf  the  newspaper, 
and  adhered  to  dear  mamma's  judgment  in  everything. 

And  they  ought  not  to  have  been  ridiculed  for  it,  but  they 
were. 

It  was  not  their  fault  that  they  were  made  to  limp  through 
life  in  swaddling-clothes,  tied  and  bound  at  every  turn.  No  one 
had  ever  undone  the  bandages  ;  how  were  the  poor  babes  to  undo 
them  for  themselves?  They  were  but  great  pathetic  infants, 
knowing  nothing  and  caring  to  know  nothing  of  life  and  its 
problems ;  the  walls  of  a  nunnery  could  not  have  more  solemnly 
shut  out  the  realities  of  existence  than  did  the  great  gates  of 
Carnoustie  Castle. 

And  what  about  Mina-^dear  little  Mina — Mina,  who  gave  less 
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trouble  than  anyone,  who  hardly  ever  needed  to  be  spoken  to  or 
reboked,  and  who  was  the  meekest  of  lambkins  beneath  super- 
vmon  and  prohibition?  Mina  never  'nsnrped'  nor  ^pounced 
upon '  her  mother's  prerogatives  ;  Mina  was  the  simplest,  sweetest 
child — so  easily  guided,  so  willingly  led. 

Even  Joanna  had  once  been  ruffled  in  spirit,  and  had  gone 
about  for  a  whole  day  muttering  to  herself  because  her  mother 
had  declined  to  discuss  with  her  theology.  Joanna  had  borrowed 
a  book  of  sermons,  which  had  turned  out,  to  Lady  Carnoustie's 
horror,  to  be  ^  broad ' — '  shockingly  broad,'  according  to  her  lady- 
ship's views — and  incensed  at  having  been  thus  outwitted  by  a  pious 
volume  which  she  had  thought  might  safely  be  perused  without 
her  intervention,  she  had  vented  her  irritation  somewhat  unrea- 
sonably on  the  head  of  Joanna.  Joanna,  as  we  say,  had  grumbled 
under  her  breath,  and  terrible  expletives  in  the  shape  of  *  Thirty- 
three  years  old ! '  and  '  No  longer  a  school-girl ! '  had  been  heard 
to  escape  her. 

It  had  been  a  sad  experience.  Lady  Carnoustie  said  afterwards ; 
and  she  hoped  that  Mina  might  never  hear  about  it. 

There  were  many  things  that  Mina  was  never  supposed  to  hear 
about.  It  was  quite  customary  for  Louisa  and  Joanna  to  pull 
their  chairs  close  to  their  mother's  so&,  and  broach  subjects  which 
were  dropped  when  Mina  came  into  the  room.  Lady  Carnoustie 
liked  them  to  do  this.  She  would  have  told  you  that  she  and 
her  two  dear  elder  girls  had  everything  in  common ;  that  they 
agreed  with  her  in  all  she  did,  and  that  by-and-by  little  Mina 
would  be  admitted  to  a  like  intimacy. 

But  the  dear  girls  themselves  knew  that  at  any  moment 
wiAiiimR  ^KhA  Uable  to  turn  upon  them,  and  had  they  not  been  the 
perfectly  plastic  creatures  they  were  they  might  not  have  been 
so  happy  in  the  sofa  comer.  As  it  was,  they  considered  themselves 
privileged.  Their  mother  talked  to  them  as  she  did  not  do  to 
Mina — ^that  was  enough. 

And  how  about  Mina's  looks  ? 

At  Carnoustie  she  was  considered  very  beautiful  indeed,  and 
very  fascinating.  In  other  places  she  was  spoken  of  as  Hhe 
pretty  Miss  Carnoustie,'  and  Hhe  pretty  Miss  Carnoustie'  she 
had  been  for  a  good  many  years,  while  still  regarded  as  the  baby 
of  the  fieunily  by  her  own  people. 

Mina  never  seemed  to  know  anything  or  to  do  anything 
amiss. 

Her  blue  limpid  eyes  were  dreamy  with  poetic  musings ;  for 
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she  was  known  to  be  a  lover  of  poetiy,  and  absorber  of  odes  and 
invocations.  Her  gentle  movements  never  brought  her  to  grief, 
never  ran  her  into  mischief.  She  clashed  with  no  one's  prejudices, 
ran  counter  to  no  one's  opinions.  If  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
take  anything  for  herself,  she  did  it  so  softly  that  the  motion  was 
almost  unperceived. 

In  consequence,  it  was  the  household  creed  that  Mina  was  a 
tender  floweret  on  whom  no  rough  wind  was  ever  to  blow,  and 
whose  bloom  was  to  be  jealously  guarded  from  contact  with  every 
sort  of  untoward  circumstance. 


CHAPTER    II. 

AN  EPISODE. 

Sigh  for  the  hapless  hour 
That  knit  two  hearts  in  one ; 

And  only  gave  Love  power 
To  die  when  ^twas  begun. 


Some  years  before  the  time  at  which  our  story  opens,  there  had 
occurred  a  trifling  episode  in  the  life  of  Mina  Carnoustie. 

She  had  had  a  very,  very  little  love  afiair. 

In  almost  any  other  household  it  would  hardly  have  been 
dignified  by  such  a  name  at  all,  but  at  Carnoustie  Castle  it  was 
talked  of  with  bated  breath  for  months  afterwards,  and  even  in  its 
decadence  it  was  found  to  have  still  a  flavour  of  its  own  in  the 
annals  of  the  household. 

This  is  its  outline,  briefly  sketched. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie  to  sally  forth 
at  long  intervals  and  pay  a  stately  family  visit  at  the  mansion  of 
some  noble  relation  or  friend.  It  would  be  no  mean  house  which 
was  thus  distinguished.  When  invited,  their  three  daughters 
would  accompany  them,  also  suitable  attendants ;  special  convey- 
ances would  be  ordered,  the  august  path  made  smooth — ^in  short, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  done  in  style.  Preparations  on  an 
adequate  scale  would  have  been  previously  made  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  dress  would  be  considered  of  consequence. 

On  such  occasions  Lady  Carnoustie  was  clingingly  dependent 
on  her  own  party,  and  prouder  of  them  and  more  affectionate 
towards  them  than  when  at  home.  It  gratified  her  more  than 
she  would  have  allowed  to  anyone  to  have  Mina  admired, 
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Accordingly  when,  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  polite  young 
gentleman  and  fellow  guest  at  the  house  of  a  county  magnate 
appeared  to  be  flatteringly  anxious  to  listen  to  every  word  Miss 
Ifina  said,  and  to  make  his  own  words  agreeable  to  her  in  return, 
Mina's  lady-mother  was,  in  her  own  way,  complacent.  She  made 
no  remark ;  she  never  mentioned  Mr.  Etheridge's  name,  but  she 
felt  that  she  and  hers  were  appreciated,  and  was  not  insensible 
of  the  honour. 

The  visit  was  paid,  and  the  party  returned  to  their  own 
domain. 

Lady  Carnoustie  was  in  a  mood  that  for  her  was  quite  frolic- 
some on  the  following  day,  when  Louisa  and  Joanna,  athirst  to 
talk  over  the  dissipation,  and  enjoying  it  a  hundred  times  more 
in  the  retrospect  than  in  the  reality,  drew  up  their  chairs,  and 
eagerly  began  to  babble  of  this  one  and  that  one,  of  what  Tiad 
been  said  and  done,  and  hinted  and  hushed  up. 

They  little  guessed  how  careful  everybody  had  been  in  their 
presence,  poor  things.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  been 
quite  dangerously  worldly  and  frivolous,  and  needed  to  talk  matters 
over  all  round,  before  their  ideas,  which  had  got  altogether  con- 
fused and  unhinged,  could  be  properly  put  into  order  again. 
Joanna,  in  particular,  was  brimful  of  excitement  over  a  commu- 
nication she  had  to  make. 

*  I  could  not  see  you  before  by  yourself,  mamma — I  mean  with 
only  Louie.  I  have  told  Louie  about  it,  and  we  both  feel  you 
ought  to  know.  You  were  too  tired  with  your  journey  last  night 
for  you  to  be  worried,  but  if  you  are  equal  to  it  now ' 

Her  mother  protested  she  was  equal  to  it. 

*  It  was  just  before  we  came  away,'  proceeded  the  narrator, 
with  suppressed  unction,  and  looking  cautiously  round  as  she 
spoke ;  ^  Mr.  Etheiidge  was  talking  to  Mina  on  the  doorstep,  and 
lady  Ainslie — mamma,  I  think  she  is  a  dreadfvl  woman — ^what 
do  yon  think  she  said  ?  Even  if  she  had  noticed  that  he  was  a 
little — a  little — ^that  he  was  rather  struck  by  Mina's  beauty,  she 
ought  never  to  have  spoken  about  it,  ought  she  ? ' 

'  Did  she  indeed  speak  of  it  ?  No  ? '  exclaimed  Lady  Car- 
noustie, the  colour  rising  in  her  cheeks.  ^Was  she  really  so 
indelicate  ?    I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  Lady  Ainslie.' 

'  And  wait  till  you  hear  what  she  said.  She  began  by  looking, 
in  what  I  suppose  would  be  considered  an  arch  manner,  at  Mina 
and  Mr.  Etheridge;  and  then  she  took  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
pinched  it — ^pinched  it  quite  hard — and  whispered  in  the  most 
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horribly  significant  way,  "Tell  your  dear  mother  that  he  is 
everything  that  is  eligible^  and  that  she  may  safely  encourage 
him!"' 

Lady  Carnoustie  started  from  her  cushions,  and  stared  almost 
wildly  at  the  speaker. 

'  She  did,  indeed,'  reiterated  Joanna,  solemnly.  '  Those  were 
her  very  words  ;  and  when  I — ^I  suppose  I  showed  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  she  meant,  she,  she  pointed  ! ' 

*  Pointed  ? '  almost  whispered  Lady  Carnoustie. 

*  Pointed  with  her  finger !  Poked  it  at  them !  No  one  was 
there ;  but  still  it  was — ^it  was — abominable.' 

*  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  I— I  can  hardly  credit  it.  That 
a  woman — a  lady — an  old  friend,  under  whose  roof  we  were 
actually  staying,  could  have  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  could 
have  made  use  of  such  language,  I  could  not — no,  I  could  not — 
have  believed  it  possible !  What  was  the  term  she  applied  to  us, 
Joanna  ?     "  Encourage,"  did  she  say  ? ' 

*  Yes,  mamma,  "  encourage." ' 

^  She  spoke  of  us — of  your  father  and  me — as  if  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  "  encouraging "  suitors  for  our  daughters  ?  What 
have  we  done  that  Lady  Ainslie  should  dare — that  she  should 
presume — ^that  such  an  imputation,  such  a  gross  accusation ' 

'  I  don't  think  she  saw  it  in  that  light,  you  know,  mamma.' 

*  Li  what  light  ?  You  are  not  defending  her,  Joanna  ?.'  Indi- 
cations of  a  change  of  temperature  were  visible  and  audible. 
Joanna  hastened  to  exculpate  herself. 

*  No,  indeed,  mamma.  How  could  I  defend  Lady  Ainslie  ?  I 
thought  it  was  disgusting.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  shocked  I  was. 
I  felt  myself  grow  hot  and  cold,  and  she — she  laughed  at  me,  and 
seemed  to  think  the  whole  thing  was  a  good  joke.  Mamma,  I  do 
assure  you  that  if  I  could  have  moved  I  should  have  run  away ; 
but  it  was  all  over  so  quickly,  I  had  no  time  to  collect  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  have  been  quite  miserable  ever  since.  I  have 
seemed  to  see  Lady  Ainslie's  laughing  face  when  she  pointed  her 
finger  at  Mina ;  it  has  quite  haunted  me,'  and  the  poor  prim  lips 
trembled  conspicuously  as  they  spoke. 

*  Well,  well,  my  dear ' — Jjady  Carnoustie  waved  an  acquittal 
with  her  head — *  you  could  not  be  expected  to  know  what  to  say 
under  such  circumstances.  You  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
such  coarse  language.  I  must  consult  your  father  about  it ' — 
Lady  Carnoustie  always  made  great  capital  out  of  consulting  her 
husband,  which  being  interpreted  only  meant  that  she  designed 
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to  chew  the  cud  of  a  difficult  problem  in  his  enforced  hearing — *  I 
must  consider  what  steps  we  can  take  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  sach  a  scene,'  she  proceeded.  *  Poor  little  Mina !  Little  did 
she  gness  she  was  being  made  the  subject  of  such  cruel  imperti- 
nence !  Little  did  she  suppose  that  such  an  interpretation  was 
being  put  upon  her  innocent  chatter!  I  did  notice  that  Mr. 
Etheridge — ahem  ! — that  he  seemed  rather  a — a  pleasing  young 
man.  I  saw  he  admired  Mina — of  course  ;  who  could  help  doing 
so?  And  she  seemed  to  be  willing  that  he  should  talk  to  her, 
and  sit  by  her ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  Lady  Ainslie  meant 
by  '*  encouraging " !  Well,'  after  a  pause,  *well;  there  is  one 
thing  certain :  he  cannot  possibly  come  to  the  house  tijow.  And 
if  he  should  appear,  as  I  believfe  he  talked  of  doing,  in  order  to 
walk  with  your  father  to  view  the  archaeological  remains,  Mina 
must  not  appear.     She  must  stay  upstairs.' 

The  resolution  had  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  The 
young  man,  who  had  been  honestly  impressed  by  the  soft  blue 
eyes  and  rosy  lips  of  the  youthful  Scottish  lassie,  then  in  her 
twenty-first  year,  had  developed  a  sudden  desire  to  inspect  some 
island  curiosities  within  a  short  distance  of  Carnoustie  Castle,  and 
had,  by  judicious  working,  not  only  extracted  from  Lord  Car- 
noustie a  promise  of  being  his  escort  thither,  but  an  invitation  to 
luncheon,  which  he  designed  to  extend  and  amplify  as  occasion 
offered. 

He  had  bidden  Mina  Carnoustie '  Good-bye'  with  a  light  heart, 
and  a  bright,  significant  glance ;  and  something  of  a  similar 
lightness  and  brightness  had  found  its  way  into  her  bosom  also. 

But  when,  within  a  few  days,  the  enamoured  stranger  rang 
the  door  bell  and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  all  had 
changed.  We  are  aware  to  what  the  change  was  due,  but  this 
was  all  that  Etheridge  ever  knew  about  it. 

Lord  Carnoustie  was  at  home,  likewise  his  wife,  Ukewise  the 
two  elder  young  ladies ;  Mina  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

At  every  moment  the  visitor  expected  she  would  appear,  and 
in  every  fresh  room  he  entered  that  she  would  be  visible. 

But  time  passed ;  he  lunched  with  the  rest  \  his  host  put  on 
his  great-coat  for  the  walk,  and  the  hall  door  was  opened. 

Etheridge  grew  desperate.  *  Your — ^your  youngest  daughter,' 
stammered  he,  perceiving  his  last  chance  about  to  vanish.  *  Ib 
she  not — ^not — at  home  ? ' 

*  Oh,  ay ;  she  is  at  home,'  replied  Lord  Carnoustie,  looking 
for  his  stick.     '  She  is  at  home,  sure  enough.     But  I  doubt  she 
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is  busy ' — (he  had  been  instructed  what  to  say  in  case  of  need), 
*  Oh,  she  Imows  you  are  here  quite  well/  he  added,  outrunning 
his  instructions ;  *  she  is  just  &i68y — idiem ! — that's  all/ 

Mr.  Etheridge  took  no  more  interest  in  the  archaeological 
remains,  and  left  the  island  by  the  evening  boat. 

The  Camousties — those  who  were  in  the  secret — congratulated 
themselves  upon  having  vindicated  their  honour  from  a  heinous 
charge,  and  Lady  Ainslie's  little  plan  for  the  rescue  of  one  of 
^  those  poor  dear  Carnoustie  girls '  frY>m  spinsterdom  was  foiled. 

Had  she  held  her  tongue,  and  not  poked  with  her  finger,  and 
not  pinched  Joanna's  arm,  things  might  have  been  different,  and 
this  little  story  might  never  have  been  written. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  Mina  thought  of  the  matter.  Mina, 
when  desired  to  keep  her  room — to  which  a  luncheon  tray  should 
be  sent  up  from  the  kitchen — and  not  venture  forth  imtil  her 
father  and  his  guest  should  have  set  out  on  their  expedition,  had 
gazed  somewhat  blankly  upon  her  mother,  the  while  her  cheek 
slowly  crimsoned. 

She  had  made  no  demur. '  Modesty  forbade  one.  To  have 
proclaimed  boldly  that  Mr.  Etheridge  had  come  to  see  her — and 
her  only — and  that  to  baulk  him  of  his  end  was  cruelty  to  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  would  have  been,  to  a  girl  brought  up 
as  she  had  been,  absolutely  impossible.  To  have  petitioned 
for  a  reversion  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  confessing  too 
much.  Her  tongue  had  been  tied ;  and  she  had  not  even  dared 
to  beg  for  an  explanation  of  the  whole  arbitrary  proceeding. 

And  Ijady  Carnoustie  in  her  wisdom  had  not  seen  fit  to  offer 
any. 

*  We  trust  you,  dear  child,'  she  had  stroked  the  golden  curls 
with  real  tenderness  as  she  spoke,  *  and  we  know  that  you  can 
trust  us.  Your  father  and  I  have  our  reasons  for  not  wishing  you 
to  meet  this  stranger ;  our  little  Mina  is  very  precious  to  us ;  and 

we  cannot  allow  her  to  be  made  the  target  for *  but  here  Lady 

Carnoustie  had  suddenly  broken  off  to  cough,  and  talk  of  other 
things. 

'I  did  not  even  permit  her  to  guess  she  had  been  talked 
about,'  she  exulted  afterwards.  *  It  would  have  been  too  great  a 
shock.' 

Mina's  other  guardians  cordially  agreed.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
diplomacy — a  master-stroke — that  reception  of  Lady  Ainslie's 
eligible  young  man.  Not  to  fail  in  courtesy,  nor  in  hospitality, 
and  yet  to  baffle  him  in  the  real  object  of  his  expedition,  and  put 
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a  stop  at  once,  and  efifectually,  to  any  hopes  he  had  conceived — 
it  was  glorious. 

Lord  Carnoustie  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled,  reflecting  on 
what  would  be  Lady  Ainslie's  sensations  when  the  story  came  to 
her  ears ;  Lady  Carnoustie  drew  up  her  long  neck  and  bridled, 
pluming  herself  on  having  been  the  originator  of  the  great  idea ; 
Louisa  and  Joanna  basked  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  family 
spirit  so  admirably  shown ;  and  anyone  who  had  suggested  that  a 
young  girl's  happiness  for  life  had  perchance  been  sacrificed  to 
blow  away  the  bubble  of  a  thoughtless  word,  would  have  been 
considered  unworthy  of  the  name  of  friend. 

But,  as  we  say,  no  one  ever  knew  how  Minafelt  about  it.  She 
never  told. 

Li  those  days  Mina  Carnoustie  was  a  gentle,  blue-eyed  girl, 
much  given  to  solitude  and  castle-building.  Possibly  she  had 
built  a  castle  in  which  there  had  figured  a  certain  manly  form 
idealised  ;  possibly  she  had  invested  Etheridge  with  the  glamour 
which  youth  and  imagination  are  so  fain  to  bestow,  and  had 
awaited  his  advent  with  secret  heart-throbbings  of  unacknow- 
ledged joy.     No  one  could  tell. 

No  one  ever  knew  whether  it  had  been  any  thoughts  or  hopes 
connected  with  him  which  prompted  that  watch  from  the  heights 
kept  by  Mina  for  several  days  together  at  this  period.  Mina  had 
plenty  of  excuses  at  command.  She  needed  the  walk.  The 
weather  was  fine.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  midday  boat 
rounding  the  distant  point. 

But  she  did  not  take  the  walk,  nor  care  about  the  sight,  after 
Etheridge  had  come  and  gone ;  nor  did  his  name  from  that  day 
forward  cross  her  lips. 

This  had  happened,  as  we  say,  several  years  before  the  summer 
days  wherein  my  readers  are  first  introduced  to  Carnoustie  Castle 
and  its  inmates. 

No  other  '  insult '  of  a  like  nature  had  befallen  the  family  in 
the  interval ;  and  its  only  apparent  result  upon  the  chief  person 
concerned  had  been  a  deepening  of  the  reserve  which  had  dis- 
tinguished Mina  Carnoustie  from  childhood,  and  a  strengthening 
of  another  characteristic  of  her  nature. 

What  that  characteristic  was  will  presently  appear;  and  if 
any  among  us  are  disposed  to  cast  a  stone  at  this  poor  girl  during 
the  course  of  these  pages,  let  the  above  pitiful  little  tragedy  plead 
for  her,  and  let  us  remember  that  the  wounds  which  bleed 
internally  are  often  those  which  never  heal. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ARRIVING   AT  SUNSET. 

The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train 
In  all  their  pomp,  attend  his  setting  throne ; 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.  ...  He  dips  his  orb 
Now  half  immersed ;  and  now  a  golden  curve ; 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  tot^  disappears. 

Scarcely  had  Penelope  East  come  to  look  on  her  proposed 
stay  at  Camonstie  Castle  as  a  thing  to  be,  than  she  would  gladly 
have  been  off  her  bargain. 

She  had  settled  it  hastily,  as  was  the  way  with  her  impetuons 
nature,  and  had  magnified  a  few  vague  previous  inclinations  to 
pry  into  the  strongholds  of  her  Scottish  relations  into  a  persistent 
intention  of  repairing  thither  on  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Then,  when  her  offer  had  been  accepted,  she  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  She  did  not  want  to  go  at  all.  It 
would  be  dreadful — horrible;  and  she? — she  would  be  the 
most  forlorn,  lonely,  desolate  little  outcast  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Whatever  could  have  made  her  imagine  that  she  wished  to  go 
to  the  Gamousties'  ?  She  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  they  knew 
nothing  about  her.  And  she  who  had  done  what  she  liked,  and 
said  what  she  chose,  and  never  met  with  a  rebuke  or  a  cross  word 
from  anyone  in  her  whole  life — ^how  would  she  ever  get  on  as  the 
odd-man-out,  the  extraneous  member  of  a  household  in  which 
she  would  be  of  no  consequence,  and  yet  to  whose  authority  she 
would  have  to  bow  ? 

Penelope  had  been  from  infancy  a  petted,  independent,  mother- 
less child.  Of  beauty  she  had  a  fair  share,  but  it  was  rather  due 
to  brilliancy  of  colour  and  variety  of  expression  than  to  any 
strictly  well-cut  features.  Indeed  she  never  let  people  have  time 
to  think  whether  she  were  pretty  or  not.  She  had  so  much  to 
say  and  such  a  charming  way  of  saying  it;  she  had  such  an 
ardent  interest  in  life ;  such  manifold  enthusiasms ;  and,  above  all, 
such  fearlessness,  frankness,  and  unconsciousness,  that  those  who 
came  within  her  sphere  were  simply  stormed  out  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  set  afire  with  admiration. 

On  the  surfetce  Penelope  was  all  that  was  bright  and  gay,  but 
it  was  not  the  brightness  and  gaiety  which  in  reality  made  her 
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what  she  was ;  she  had  another  side  to  her  nature^  and  a  side 
which  was  known  to  herself  alone. 

Often  after  she  had  been  langhing  and  making  merry,  the 
giddiest  chatterbox  that  ever  whirled  dullness  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven — ^when  the  hour  was  past  and  the  guests  had  departed, 
and  the  lights  were  out — ^Penelope  would  turn  up  her  little  face 
to  the  sky  above  her,  and  whisper  to  herself  these  words  : 

*  I  am — I ;  and  some  day  I  am  going  to  do — something.' 

That  was  her  creed.  She  knew  that  deep  down  in  her  nature 
there  lurked  a  stronger  force  than  had  ever  yet  been  manifested, 
and  she  believed  in  that  force  being  there  for  a  purpose. 

Sometimes  she  toiled  over  what  the  purpose  might  be — some- 
times she  forgot  it  altogether. 

She  had  outbursts  of  utter  childishness,  when  the  bird  on  the 
wing  was  not  more  free  from  every  sort  of  care  ;  when  the  guests 
at  her  father's  house  would  be  loud  in  their  encomiums  on  her  wit, 
her  esprit  J  her  repartee,  praising  alike  her  rippling  laughter  and 
her  ready  tongue ;  and  when  her  father  would  swell  with  pride, 
the  while  he  would  reply  with  assumed  indifference  that  Penelope 
was  a  good  girl. 

None  of  them  knew  the  real  Penelope  in  the  least. 

She  had  no  intentions  that  they  should  know  her ;  she  did 
Bot  mean  to  be  riddled  by  questions,  confused  by  instructions, 
and  perchance  interfered  with. 

She  felt  herself,  her  real  self,  to  be  very  old  and  wise ;  and 
was  at  times  provoked  with  this  same  real  self  because  it  was  un- 
recognised as  yet,  and  because  the  world  would  not  take  her 
seriously.  Of  course  she  would  be  taken  seriously  some  day ;  but 
in  the  meantime  she  never  could  resist  making  people  laugh,  and 
80  they  did  not  believe  in  her. 

When  Penelope  was  younger,  she  had  one  day-dream  which 
held  its  own  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Having  never  known  her  mother,  on  her  father  had  been 
placed  her  childish  illusions,  and  she  had  sought  to  picture  him  a 
man  such  as  those  she  read  about  in  books  (Penelope  was  a  great 
reader) — ^noble-minded,  heroic,  disinterested,  self-denying — ^whose 
life  should  be  devoted  towards  redressing  the  wrongs  of  humanity, 
and  who  should  perchance  have  some  especial  holy  quest  on  which 
to  bend  primarily  his  energies. 

It  was  a  little  awkward  to  have  to  fashion  this  ideal  father  out 
of  Mr.  Henry  East,  and  the  awkwardness  increasing  with  time,  the 
day-dream  had  to  be  abolished,  and  in  its  place  another  adopted. 
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Why  should  Penelope  herself  not  take  up  the  discarded  rGle  f 

Why  should  she  not  do  and  be  something  worthy — ^but  worthy 
of  what  ? 

Of  the  name  she  bore  ?  It  was  a  very  ordinary  name,  and  the 
Easts  were  very  ordinary  people. 

Of  her  parentage  ?  Her  mother  had  been  a  vain,  foolish  girl ; 
her  father  was  a  rich  and  rather  vulgar  man. 

Although  Penelope  would  not  for  worlds  have  put  this  into 
words,  in  effect  it  really  was  all  she  knew  about  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

What  then  ?  She  had  no  heritage  of  piety,  or  chivalry,  or 
philanthropy.  There  were  better  things  than  things  obtained  by 
inheritance. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  heroine  formulated  her 
unspoken  creed :  '  I  am — I ;  and  some  day  I  am  going  to  do — 
something.' 

At  times  Penelope  was  apt  to  grow  impatient  because  she  had 
been  so  long  time  in  the  world  and  had  done  so  little  for  it. 

Impatieilce  had  been  busy  within  her  breast,  as  it  chanced,  on 
the  very  morning  chosen  by  her  father  to  proclaim  his  intention 
of  sailing  for  the  West  Indies  on  a  six  months'  trip,  and  the 
announcement  seemed  almost  startling  in  its  aptness.  Here, 
perhaps,  was  the  very  opportunity  for  which  her  soul  thirsted,  and 
she  caught  at  it,  as  we  know. 

Mr.  East's  views  were  equally  simple.  Business  demanded  his 
taking  the  voyage,  and  '  Business  before  everything '  had  long 
been  his  favourite  maxim.  The  disposal  of  his  daughter  was  not 
even  a  secondary  consideration,  so  confident  was  he  that  Penelope 
would  know  what  to  do  with  herself. 

Of  course  she  would  do  the  right  thing ;  and,  of  course,  her 
prompt  decision  to  pass  the  time  of  separation  under  the  roof  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie,  his  praiseworthy  relatives,  of  whose 
ancestry  and  respectability  and  deadly  dullness  he  stood  as  much 
in  awe  as  it  was  possible  for  a  prosperous,  well-to-do,  smart  man 
of  business  to  stand  in  awe  of  anything  or  anybody,  elicited  his 
heartfelt  approval. 

Subsequently,  when  her  brow  clouded  with  fears  of  the  un- 
known and  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  her  choice,  he  could  not 
understand  it  at  all.  Had  she  not  herself  suggested  the  Gamous- 
ties  ?  And  had  not  the  Camousties,  on  their  part,  responded 
handsomely?  He  could  not  comprehend  what  the  girl  would 
be  at. 
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She  did  not  enlighten  him ;  and  it  ended  in  his  laying  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  she  was  pensive  because  of  her 
attachment  to  himself,  rather  than  from  any  other  cause. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening  when  the  thin  blue  trail  of 
smoke  which  heralded  the  approach  of  the  Ardrossan  steamer  by 
which  Penelope  travelled  was  visible  rounding  the  point  of  the 
bay  which  was  her  destination,  and  several  watchers  fix)m  diflFerent 
points  of  the  castle  were  cognisant  of  the  fact. 

On  the  deck  stood  a  slender,  well-poised  figure,  gazing  now  on 
this  outlook,  now  on  that,  with  lips  parted  and  eyes  dilated. 

Penelope  had  never  in  her  life  beheld  anything  more  beautiful 
than  this  summer  ocean,  in  which  was  reflected  the  golden  simset, 
the  dusky  mountain  range,  and  every  object  along  the  rugged 
shore ;  while  the  herring-boats,  whose  red-brown  sails  were 
stretched  to  dry,  and  from  whose  decks  faint  wreaths  of  curling 
smoke  ascended,  indicating  the  approach  of  the  evening  meal, 
were  niirrored  so  sharply  beneath  that  it  was  not  easy  to  separate 
the  real  from  the  ideal. 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  were  steeped  in  glory,  and  not  a  ripple 
broke  the  glassy  surface  through  which  the  little  steamer  clove 
its  way. 

Insensibly  my  heroine's  spirits  rose.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature,  certainly  not  in  Penelope's  nature,  to  be  unmoved  by  such 
a  scene ;  and  the  refrain  to  which  her  heart  had  been  beating  for 
many  days  past  grew  hushed  and  still  beneath  its  influence. 

That  refrain  had  been — '  Six  months  !  For  six  long  months  I 
am  to  be  immured,  buried  in  the  wilds  of  an  unknown  region, 
amidst  unknown  people!'  And  she  had  been  unable  to  look 
beyond  the  six  months. 

This  is  the  way  with  the  young.  With  Mr.  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  six  months  had  scarcely  been  of  any  account  whatever. 
He  had  skipped  them  completely  when  making  out  his  map  of 
the  future,  considering  that  they  were  simply  the  bridge  by  which 
to  pass  to  greater  things. 

He  was  going  to  do  this  and  that  when  he  came  home.  His 
fandn  teemed  with  projects ;  and  as  for  the  intervening  space, 
why,  he  had  to  take  a  voyage  first — ^that  was  aU.  He  would  be 
back  in  December.  December  seemed  quite  close  at  hand. 
Whereas  Penelope  had  thought  of  nothing  else  than  of  the  new 
place  and  the  new  people  into  whose  midst  she  was  about  to  be 
thrown. 

While  now  gazing  on  the  slumbering  mountain  peaks — ^now 
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on  the  knolls  beneath,  grey  and  rugged,  yet  blooming  withal — 
now  on  the  jets  of  silvery  waterfalls,  and  broadening  streamlets 
flowing  shorewards — and  now  on  the  rocky  coast  bespread  with 
shining  weed,  and  intersected  with  fiery  pools — all  irradiated,  all 
sunk  in  gorgeous  haze — she  could  no  longer  feel  sad. 

The  paddles  of  the  steamer  began  to  slacken ;  she  stopped 
outside  the  castle  bay. 

'  Why  are  we  stopping  here  ? '  demanded  the  lady  passenger, 
divining  that  the  halt  probably  had  to  do  with  herself, 

'  Thonder  is  the  boat  putting  out  to  us,'  replied  one  of  the 
crew,  indicating  with  his  forefinger  a  lumbering  ferry-boat,  in 
which  were  seated  a  couple  of  rowers,  who  were  looking  over  their 
shoulders  as  they  steered  for  the  side  of  the  steamer. 

*  Are  we  not  going  to  land  at  the  pier?'  said  Penelope,  her 
quick  eyes  having  espied  a  small  wooden  quay,  close  below  the 
gates  of  the  castle  avenue. 

*No  the  nicht,'  replied  her  informant.  'We  canna  get  in 
when  the  tide's  sae  low.  It's  the  way  o'  thae  piers.  They  are 
only  for  the  fu'  tide.     There's  a  heap  o'  them  aboot  these  pairts.' 

'  What  an  odd  thing  to  do,  to  build  a  pier  and  not  be  able  to 
use  it ! '  observed  the  young  lady,  into  whose  scheme  of  life  *  use ' 
entered  at  all  points.  *  Now,  why  was  the  pier  not  built  where 
you  could  get  in  at  all  times,  wherever  the  water  was ? ' 

*  Ay,  indeed,  what  for  no  ? '  rejoined  the  sailor,  placably.  But 
it  was  not  his  business  to  argue  the  matter,  and  it  was  to  fling 
the  rope  in  his  hand  to  the  men  in  the  boat ;  and  even  Penelope 
perceived  it  best  to  hold  her  tongue  and  watch  the  proceedings. 

It  struck  her  as  a  decidedly  romantic  and  picturesque  mode  of 
landing  on  her  island  home,  to  be  picked  off  the  larger  vessel  in  a 
rough,  tarry,  open  boat,  by  a  couple  of  wild-looking  islanders,  jab- 
bering in  a  tongue  almost  unintelligible!  Had  the  night  not 
been  so  still  she  might  have  hesitated ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  leaned 
over  the  deck-rail  with  a  smile. 

One  of  the  men  stood  up  ;  the  two  shipped  their  oars,  and  pre- 
pared to  float  alongside,  exchanging  salutations  with  those  on 
board  as  they  did  so. 

It  amused  Penelope  to  see  her  luggage — her  large  dress- 
baskets,  her  portmanteau  and  hatbox,  her  hold-all  and  dressing- 
bag,  and,  lastly,  her  rugs  and  umbrellas,  carefully  deposited  in  the 
broad  open  space  of  the  ferry-boat ;  it  made  her  smile  afresh  to 
behold  the  consternation,  the  whimpering  and  entreating  of  her 
silly  Marie,  the  French  maid,  who  hated  the  whole  project,  but 
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had  an  inkling  that  she  would  make  her  own  out  of  it  somehow 
or  other — it  was  downright  fun  to  see  Marie's  face  when  told  her 
t^im  had  come,  and  that  she  must  pop  over  the  side  herself. 

Marie,  to  be  sure,  did  wonders  the  next  moment.  No  true 
Frenchwoman  will  ever  submit  to  be  a  laughing-stock  when 
necessity  is  at  her  heels,  and  Marie,  directly  she  recognised  the 
inevitable,  nipped  up  her  skirts  and  was  down  the  ladder  before 
Penelope  had  time  to  remember  the  next  turn  would  be  her  own. 
IVIarie  having  taken  her  seat  as  directed,  without  a  stumble  or 
a  hesitation,  Marie's  mistress,  you  may  be  sure,  was  on  her  mettle 
to  do  as  well. 

By  sheer  ill  luck  she  did  very  badly. 

Really  it  was  not  her  fault,  but  in  her  nervousness  she  let  go 
too  soon  the  hand  which  guided  her  from  above  and  floundered 
heavily  into  the  arms  of  the  fisherman  below,  Peter  meanwhile 
being  rated  and  abused  for  his  carelessness.  Pet>er  made  no  effort 
to  exculpate  himself;  he  was  fer  too  chivalrous  and  too  stolid  ;  and 
by-and-by  even  her  torn  flounce,  and  JTarie's  half-exultant  com- 
miseration, ceased  to  annoy,  and  Penelope  took  off  her  glove  and 
drew  her  bare  hand  through  the  warm  salt  water,  happy  as  a  babe. 
The  dull  measured  thud  of  the  oars  in  their  rowlocks,  and  the 
cries  of  sea  birds  feeding  or  wading  among  the  shallow  pools, 
alone  broke  the  silence  as  the  boat  slowly  neared  the  shore. 
Penelope,  hanging  over  the  side,  gazed  into  the  world  of  feathery 
weed  and  silvery  sand  over  which  they  passed.  Marie  from  time  to 
time  gave  utterance  to  faint  exclamations  beneath  her  breath. 

On  a  sudden  she  started  violently,  and  the  two  rowers  and 
Penelope  also  turned  their  heads  to  the  spot  whence  proceeded  an 
ear-piercing  screech,  obviously  directed  towards  themselves. 

*  It's  Tosh,'  observed  one  of  the  men  to  the  other,  with  a 
snbdued  smile.  '  He  wad  ken  whae  we  hae  gotten  here,  and  a' 
aboot  it.  Tosh  is  aye  fain  to  ken  a'  body's  business  ; '  and  both 
laughed  softly.  They  were  now  near  enough  to  distinguish  what 
Tosh  was  saying. 

*Are  ye  forCamousties'?  Ech?  What  d'ye  say?  Peter? 
John  ?    Are  ye  for  Camousties'  ? ' 

'  Oo,  aye,  Tosh.  We're  for  the  castle.  Wull  ye  len'  a  ban'  to 
pn'in  the  boat  ? '  replied  Peter,  who  was  apparently  the  spokesman 
of  the  pair. 

Tosh  sprang  into  the  water. 

'Noo,  Tosh,  noo,'  remonstrated  Peter,  in  accents  of  indulgen 
reproof  as  though  correcting  a  child,  though  it  was  a  bulky,  grey 
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headed  man  who  now  splashed  his  way  towards  the  party,  '  ye 
needna  hae  wetted  yersel',  ye  ken.  But  sin  ye  are  in — ^here — 
catch  hand — pu'  her  forrit,  there's  a  guid  lad — ^wull  we  get  in 
here,  think  ye  ?  Or  stop,  the  water's  no  sae  deep  as  it  micht  be ; 
a  bittie  this  way.  Tosh;  a  bittie  wast,  man — stop  a  wee,'  and 
defUy  pushing  and  steering  with  his  own  hands,  the  boat  was  at 
length  inserted  into  a  narrow  creek,  alongside  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
begirt  with  slippery  tangle. 

Peter  sprang  out.     *  Noo,  leddies,  can  ye  manage  ?' 

They  stood  up. 

'  Noo,  Tosh,  my  man,  stan'  back,'  for  Tosh  was  chivalrously 
extending  a  foul  hand,  dark  with  many  stains,  and  dotted  with 
shining  herring  scales,  'jist  stan'  back  for  a  minute,'  exhorted 
Peter  McTavish,  kindly,  *  and  it's  yersel'  shall  show  the  leddies 
the  road  ower  the  rocks.  Tosh.' 

Then,  as  Tosh  started  at  once,  proud  of  his  mission,  ^He's 
pairfetly  hairmless,  leddies,'  explained  Peter ; '  he's  just  a  bit  body 
— a  daft  body — whae  gangs  aboot  these  pairts.  He's  no  jist  like 
ither  fowks.  But  a'  body  kens  him ;  and  he  kens  a'  body.  He'll 
tak'  ye  bonnily  ower  the  rocks,  for  he's  aye  howkin'  aboot  at  the 
low  tide ;  and  thonder's  some  o'  the  castle  fowks,  comin'  doun  bye ; 
they'll  be  at  the  pier-head  afore  ye,'  and  having  discharged  his 
part  so  far,  the  stalwart  fisherman  turned  to  his  inanimate  cargo, 
which  had  still  to  be  disposed  of. 

'  But  de  luggage — de  boxes  ? '  ejaculated  the  Abigail,  ruefully 
eyeing  the  stretch  of  tawny  sea-weed,  intersected  by  glowing  sea- 
pools,  which  lay  between  her  and  the  road. 

The  boatman  grinned.  *  It'll  be  a'  richt ;  nae  fears.  We  hae 
carried  mair  than's  here  ower  the  rocks.  Follow  Tosh,  leddies;  he 
kens  the  road  fine.' 

They  stumbled  along.  Tosh  chattering  in  front. 

*Vat  you  call  "idiot,"'  murmured  Marie,  in  her  mistress's 
ear.  *And  we  come  to  this  strange  place,  and  arrive  in  this 
strange  way !     In  charge  of  an  idiot !    Bah  I ' 

*  Hush ! '  said  Penelope.  '  It — it  is  all  right.  Don't  you  see 
them  waiting  for  us  on  the  road  ?  A  gentleman  and  three  ladies. 
They  cannot  help  the  tide  being  low — ah ! '  she  slipped  as  she 
spoke,  and  had  to  give  further  attention  to  her  steps. 

*  Very  strange  place — very  strange  way  to  arrive ! '  muttered 
Marie. 

Tosh,  however,  thought  differently.  Rarely  had  he  had  such 
an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  his  company  manners ;  and, 
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unable  to  restiaiii  himself  until  properly  within  earshot,  he  now 
began  to  yell  forth  information  regarding  his  convoy  to  the  party 
in  front,  interspersed  with  patronising  directions  and  encourage- 
ment directed  towards  themselves. 

'  They're  here !  This  is  them !  I  hae  brocht  them  ower  the 
rocks !  They  didna  ken  the  road ! '  Then  looking  back : 
*Iiord*s  sake!  leddies,  mind  the  bumie.  Ye're  no  needin'  to 
cross  it«  Hand  this  way.  I'se  show  ye  the  road.  It's  mysel' 
kens  it  better  nor  ony  o'  them,  Thonder's  Carnoustie's  fowks 
waiting  for  ye.  Hi,  Carnoustie!'  addressing  the  old  baron  in 
tones  of  easy  familiarity,  '  ye  see,  I  hae  brocht  them.  Peter  bade 
me,  and  I  hae  dune  it.  Wull  ye  no  gi'  me  a  penny,  Carnoustie  ? ' 
and  as  he  spoke  the  poor  fool  sidled  confidingly  towards  the 
little  party,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  his  part  in  taking  off 
the  edge  of  an  arrival  secretly  dreaded  by  one  and  all — by  the 
Camousties  because  shyness  with  them  was  the  crust  of  ages, 
and  by  Penelope  because  she  was  one  against  numbers,  and  she 
felt  herself  a  very  small  and  palpitating  unit  at  the  moment. 

'Come,  come,  Tosh,'  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  shaking  hands 
with  his  young  visitor,  and  making  an  awkward  inclination, 
accompanied  by  a  grunt,  to  the  maid — ^who,  he  told  his  wife 
afterwards,  looked  such  a  lady  he  was  nearly  shaking  hands  with 
her  too — *Come,  come.  Tosh;  it  wasn't  worth  a  penny,  now.  Ye 
mun  do  mair  nor  that  to  earn  your  penny.  Tosh,'  in  Scotch  as 
broad  as  Tosh's  own.  '  Come,  come ;  I  hae  na  seen  ye  do  your 
jumps  for  mony  a  day ; '  then  aside  to  Penelope,  *  It  pleases  the 
poor  fellow  to  be  asked  to  show  off  his  accomplishments,  and  we 
all  humour  him.  Can  you  wait  a  moment  to  see  him  go  through 
one  of  his  performances  ? ' 

'  Only  dear  mamma  will  be  getting  anxious  to  see  Penelope/ 
hinted  the  eldest  Miss  Carnoustie,  who  carried  her  mother's  shadow 
about  with  her  everywhere.   • 

*Tosh  won't  take  a  minute,'  replied  her  father.  *Hi,  now, 
Tosh ' 

*  Penelope  looks  tired,'  suggested  Joanna. 

*  I  teU  you  it  won't  take  a  minute.'  Lord  Carnoustie  was  now 
obstinately  bent  on  having  his  own  way,  and  once  out  of  his 
wife's  presence  he  generally  did  have  it ;  Penelope  learned  after- 
wards to  apprehend  that  at  different  times  she  had  different 
people  to  deal  with  in  the  stout  old  peer.  '  I  tell  you,  it  pleases 
the  poor  fellow.'  Tosh  was  looking  from  one  to  the  other  to  sc 
whom  he  was  to  obey.    *  Noo,  then.  Tosh,  ye're  a  gran'  jumper, 
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ken,'  winking  to  Penelope  to  take  her  into  confidence ;  *  donn  wi' 
your  stick,  an'  let's  see  hoo  ye  gang  ower  it,*  concluded  the 
speaker,  with  a  peremptoriness  which  admitted  of  no  further  parley. 

Tosh  readily  laid  down  his  stick. 

He  then  retired  to  a  short  distance,  coughed,  giggled,  spat 
upon  his  hands,  rubbed  them  on  his  breeches  pockets,  wagged  his 
head,  glanced  at  his  audience  to  make  sure  that  every  eye  was 
upon  him,  and  finally,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  ran  feebly  forward, 
and  sprang  over  the  stick,  a  distance  of  about  three  feet. 

A  peal  of  shrill  laughter  ran  through  the  air. 

It  emanated  from  Penelope,  who,  all  unprepared  for  such  an 
anti-climax,  had  been  watching  the  scene  with  any  feeling  but 
that  of  real  amusement.  A  set  smile  had  indeed  played  upon  her 
lips,  but  it  had  merely  been  there  from  complaisance,  and  she  had 
expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  mieule  to  laugh  because  she  could 
not  help  it.  So  droll,  however,  was  the  genuine  pride  of  the  poor 
idiot  in  his  supposed  feat,  and  so  sudden  and  unlocked  for  the 
termination  of  his  solemn  preparations,  that  contain  her  merri- 
ment she  could  not,  and  from  that  moment  she  had  Lord  Car- 
noustie on  her  side. 

*  There,  ye  see.  Tosh,  that  young  leddy  never  saw  anything 
like  that  before,'  said  he,  laughing  heartily  himself.  ^That  was 
grandly  done.  Tosh.  Here's  your  penny.  And  tell  Mrs.  Alison 
to  gie  ye  a  piece ' 

'  Me  and  Mrs.  Alison's  no  vera  thick  the  noo,'  observed  Tosh. 

'  Has  she  no  been  kind  t'ye,  Tosh  ? ' 

'  It's  me  that's  no  been  kind  to  her,'  s€iid  Tosh,  witE  dignity. 
*  But  maybe  we'll  mak'  it  up,  if  it's  yersel'  whae  tells  us  tae,  Car- 
noustie. Aweel,  I'll  awa  up  to  the  castle,  and  see  what  comes  o't, 
ony  way,'  and  he  shuffled  off  to  wheedle  what  he  could  out  of  Mrs. 
Alison,  the  housekeeper,  between  whom  and  himself  there  existed 
a  close  friendship  and  a  chronic  feud. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LADY  CARNOUSTIE  DIAGNOSES  PENELOPE. 

She  has  beaaty— but  still  jon  must  keep  your  heart  oool ; 
She  has  wit — bat  yoa  mustn't  be  caught  so. — ^Moobb. 

It  stood  to  reason  that  directly  Penelope  was  ensconced  in  her 
room  and  could  be  left  there,  a  conclave  to  discuss  her  should  be 
held  in  the  sofe  comer,  by  the  select  three  who  held  the  privilege. 
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Lord  Gamonstie  and  Mina  were  not  considered  eligible  for 
membership  to  this  tribunal. 

'She  seems  to  be  a  well-mannered  girl/  began  Lady  Car- 
noustie, in  a  tone  of  cautious  reservation,  for  she  prided  herself  on 
never  forming  hasty  judgments.  ^  Perhaps  she  talks  a  little  too 
quickly ;  I  observe  many  young  people  do  that,  especially  English 
ones;  but  her  voice  is  sweet,  and  I  approve  of  her  suggestion  of 
calling  me  "  aunt." ' 

'  Do  yon  indeed,  mamma  ? '  Louisa  had  presumed  to  feel  sure 
that  her  mother  would  not  approve,  and  had  actually  been  about 
to  say  so.  '  Do  you  really  ?  I  was  a&aid  you  would  consider  it 
impertinent.     I  mean  that  it  was  not  Penelope's  place ' 

*  It  all  depends  on  how  a  thing  is  done,  my  dear.  It  might 
have  been  impertinent  in  an  impertinent  girl ;  but  Penelope  has 
a— a — I  own  I  could  see  nothing  unbecoming  in  her  manner,' 
which  was  a  wonderfid  admission  on  the  part  of  her  ladyship. 

It  was  not  her  way  to  praise.  To  have  expressed  herself 
charmed  by  the  bright  face  and  frank  bearing  of  her  young 
visitor,  to  have  exclaimed,  *  What  a  dear  girl ! '  or  even  *  What  a 
pretty  girl !  *  would  have  been  absolutely  imheard  of  with  her ; 
but  both  Louisa  and  Joanna  knew  that  a  favourable  impression, 
a  remarkably  favourable  impression,  must  have  been  created 
when  their  mother  went  the  length  she  did. 

Louisa,  indeed,  experienced  a  twinge  of  jealousy. 

'  But  you  are  not  her  aunt,'  she  murmured,  exhibiting  more 
dissatisfaction  than  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
perfectly  trained  disciple. 

'  I  am  not  her  aunt ;  but  what  am  I  ?  Her  father's  cousin  by 
marriage.  Quite  a  near  relation.  She  could  not  call  me  '^  Lady 
Carnoustie." ' 

'We  thought — Joanna  and  I — that  she  would  call  you 
"  Cousin  Wilhehnina."' 

*  If  you  had  consulted  me,  instead  of  settling  it  between  your- 
selves ' — ^Lady  Carnoustie  was  up  in  arms  in  an  instant  at  ^  Joanna 
and  I ' — *  if  you  had  come  to  me  with  your  diflSculty,  I  would  have 
shown  you  the  way  out  of  it.  Of  course,  if  you  think  you  know 
everything ^ 

'  Dear  manmia,  indeed  we  think  nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
should  you  yourself  not  have  thought  "Cousin  Wilhelmina" 
would  have  sounded  more  respectful  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all.     It  would  have  been  very  troublesome  to  be  s 
ing  "  Cousin  Wilhelmiftft  "  at  every  moment,  whenever  Penel 
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wanted  anything.  ** Cousin  Wilhelmina,  may  I  go  out?'* 
•'  Cousin  Wilhelmina,  may  I  read  this  book?"  I  have  no  doubt 
Penelope  has  considered  the  matter  thoroughly' — (PenelopB  had 
never  given  it  a  thought  until,  as  she  kissed  her  hostess,  she 
called  her  *  aunt  *  by  accident) — *  and  really  she  has  shown  some 
ability  in  devising  this  mode  of  escape  from  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament. She  will  also  call  your  father  ''  uncle  "  while  she  is 
with  us.' 

That  settled  the  question. 

*  Do  you  think  she  is  pretty  ? '  inquired  Joanna  next,  neither 
daughter  having  the  imprudence  to  hazard  an  opinion  until  its 
direction  were  duly  indicated. 

'  Pretty  ?  Ye — es.  Yes,  I  think  she  is  pretty.  She  has  a 
bright  complexion,  and — and  there  is  something  altogether  rather 
pretty  about  her,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is,'  pronounced  the 
oracle,  in  the  sententious  manner  of  a  person  who  could  afford  to 
say  '  I  don't  know.'  No  one,  not  even  such  a  one  as  herself, 
could  be  expected  to  know  everything. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  perceptions  were  of  the  dullest ;  even 
Louisa  and  Joanna  were  more  observant,  so  that  items  which 
would  altogether  have  escaped  her  were  frequently  brought  to  her 
ken  by  these  devoted  adherents. 

Thus — *  She  has  very  brilliant  eyes,'  observed  Joanna. 

'  Ahem  ! '  said  Lady  Carnoustie.     She  had  not  noticed  the  eyes. 

*  And  though  her  mouth  is  rather  large,  it  is  a  well-shaped 
mouth.     Don't  you  think  it  is  a  well-shaped  mouth  ? ' 

Lady  Carnoustie  had  not  the  remotest  recollection  of  the 
mouth. 

She  was  not,  however,  to  be  baffled. 

*  As  you  say,  my  dear,  the  is  really  pretty ;  and  she  is  also, 
what  I  consider  of  much  more  importance,  well-bred  in  appear- 
ance. Now  that  she  is  among  us,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
confessing  it — at  any  rate,  to  you  two,  who,  I  know,  will  be  dis- 
creet ;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  to  Mina — but 
I  really  did  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Penelope  East  would 
be  well-bred.' 

They  assumed  expectant  attitudes. 

'  You  must  know,'  proceeded  their  mother,  in  her  usual 
measured  accents,  *  that  the  Easts  are  not  quite  in  our  own  rank 
of  life.     Henry  East  is  a  Jamaica  merchant.' 

They  tried  to  look  as  if  this  were  new  to  them. 

'  His  mother  was  a  Carnoustie,  and  it  was  considered  quite  a 
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good  match  for  her  to  marry  Mr.  East,  because  he  had  a  large 
fortime/  proceeded  Lady  Carnoustie,  who  would  have  tried  the 
patience  of  Job,  or  anyone  but  her  present  well-seasoned  hearers, 
it  being  her  invariable  practice  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  as 
children  say,  of  every  narrative,  and  dribble  forth  information  by 
one  solemn  drop  at  a  time,  even  when  preliminaries  were  stale, 
and  she  really  had  something  fresh  to  say. 

*  The  Easts  have  always  mixed  in  London  society,  though  to 
be  sure  London  society  is  not  quite  what  it  used  to  be  in  my 
young  days,'  she  now  continued,  slowly ;  ^  and  of  course  Henry 
East,  Penelope's  father,  has  had  every  advantage  that  money  could 
buy.  He  has  been  to  Oxford,  and  travelled.  Then  he  married 
while  quite  young,  and  married  into  a  good  family.  No  doubt  his 
mother's  being  a  Carnoustie  opened  the  way  for  this.  His  wife's 
name  was  Gerard.  I  believe  she  belonged  to  a  very  good  family. 
Your  father  knows  all  about  them.  When  Henry  East  married, 
your  father  wrote  to  him,  for  he  was  much  pleased  at  his  marrying 
into  a  good  family.'  She  paused,  and  Louisa  and  Joanna  nodded 
sympathetically.  They  could  quite  understand  this.  It  was  of 
course  very  desirable  to  marry  into  a  good  feLmily. 

*  But  she  died  young,'  proceeded  Lady  Carnoustie,  with  a  gentle 
sigh,  which  almost  inferred  that  a  good  family  ought  to  have  pro- 
vided against  such  a  mishap.  '  She  died  when  her  little  girl  was 
only  a  few  years  old ;  and,  since  then,  Penelope  can  have  had  no 
advantages.  We  invited  her  here,  but  she  did  not  come.  I  don't 
know  that  she  has  had  any  advantages.  She  has  certainly  an 
attractive  countenance  and  a  pleasing  address,  but  I  fear  we  shall 
find  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface  that  there  is  not  much 
more  to  admire.  Brought  up  in  London,  in  a  London  street,  and 
with  no  mother  to  guide  or  instruct  her,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
either  what  she  does  know,  or  what  she  does  not ! ' 

Louisa  and  Joanna  shook  their  heads.  The  conversation  was 
growing  more  interesting.  Lady  Carnoustie  herself  was  conscious 
of  a  new  light  upon  the  subject. 

Previously  she  had  thought  of  her  cousin's  child  as  a  poor 
half-educated,  ignorant,  semi-orphan,  to  be  pitied  and  instructed 
and  brought  within  the  radius  of  her  own  beneficent  superiority. 
It  now  began  to  dawn  upon  her — possibly  the  fit  of  Penelope's 
frock  and  the  smart  cut  of  her  travelling  peUsse  had  something 
to  do  with  the  enlightenment — that  the  young  lady  might  have 
something  to  teach  as  well  as  to  learn.  And  the  teaching  might 
not  be  teaching  approved  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 
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'  I  only  hope  none  of  you  will  learn  any  harm  from  Penelope/ 
she  began  afresh,  a  frown  chasing  away  the  bland  benignity  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  commented.  ^  You,  Louisa,  and  Joanna, 
I  am  not  afraid  of.  I  think  I  may  trust  you.  Your  principles 
are  too  thoroughly  established  to  be  easily  shaken.  ButMina? 
We  must  think  about  Mina.  She  might  be  more  easily  led ;  and 
the  very  guilelessness  of  the  dear  child's  nature  might  make  her 
susceptible  of  evil  influence.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that 
Penelope's  would  be  an  evil  influeiice ;  but  still  we  have  no  gua- 
rantee that  it  would  not.  And  our  dear  Mina  has  been  so  carefrilly 
guarded  hitherto,  that  one  cannot  but  dread  exposing  her  to  con- 
tact with  the  world  in  any  shape.'  Then  impressively,  *  I  should 
not  leave  our  little  Mina  too  much  alone  with  Penelope,  girls,' 
'  Not  until  we  know  what  Penelope  really  is,  mamma.' 
'  True.  You  are  right  to  correct  me,  Louisa.  Very  true. 
Not  until  we  know  what  Penelope  really  is.  At  present,  for  aught 
that  appears,  she  may  be  anything. 

*  Yes,*  proceeded  Lady  Carnoustie,  stroking  her  cap  strings 
with  renewed  complacency,  '  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  trust  a 
London  girl  too  much.  A  London  girl  mtw<  know  a  great  deal, 
and  be  cognisant  of  many  things  whereof  you,  my  dears,  are  happily 
ignorant.  I  cannot  be  thankful  enough  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  rear  you  in  ignorance  of  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  world  at 
large.  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  In  the  main  you  are 
dutifcd  daughters,  and  though  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  penetrated 
even  here,  and  you  are,  as  I  often  tell  you,  inclined  to  usurp  a 
certain  position  to  which  you  are  not  entitled — ^for  while  I  am  with 
you  I  must  be  at  the  head  of  this  house ' — she  was  wandering  oflf 
into  the  old  wilderness  of  talk  which  all  knew  so  well,  and  which 
never  led  to  anything — but  happily  relief  was  at  hand :  Mina 
came  tripping  into  the  room  ;  Mina  looking  more  animated  than 
usual,  and  in  consequence  prettier. 

Lady  Carnoustie's  brow  relaxed,  and  she  smiled  tenderly. 
'  Where  have  you  been,  love  ? ' 

*  Only  round  to  the  farm,  manmia.  I  ran  round  after  we  left 
Penelope  in  her  room.    I  went  to  see  the  cows  milked.' 

'  You  will  be  turning  into  a  dairy-maid  soon,  Mina,'  playfully. 
^  I  should  like  to  be  one.     I  am  learning  to  milk.' 
'  You  must  get  Penelope  to  learn  too,  little  one.' 
Mina  laughed  and  ran  away. 

'  And  you,  Louisa,  might  t^y  to  get  her  to  take  an  interest  in 
intellectual  pursuits.    Do  not  encourage  her  to  talk  about  herself. 
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Lead  the  conversation  to  the  pleasures  of  music  and  reading — 
that  is,  the  reading  of  good  authors,  such  as  Macaulay,  or  Motley. 
Motley  is  very  safe,  and  Macaulay's  History — ^with  the  exception 
of  some  portions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which,  you  know,  I 
always  ruled  out  for  you — is  good  reading  for  any  girl.  But,  my 
dear  Louisa,  be  careful  with  some  others  you  have  lately  been 
asking  me  about.  For  instance,  Oeorge  Eliot  Although  y(m 
may  get  no  harm  from  Oeorge  Elioty  her  writings  are  not  at  all 
for  girls  of  twenty,  like  Penelope ;  and  you  know  even  you  only 
read  same  of  her  books.  It  would  not  do  for  Penelope  to  fancy 
you  and  she  are  to  be  on  an  equality  in  your  reading.  The  safest 
way  for  her  will  be  to  apply  first  to  you,  and  then  together  you 
can  bring  under  my  notice  the  author  she  desires  to  study.' 

And  Penelope  had  had  the  run  of  her  father's  library  ever 
since  she  was  old  enough  to  mount  the  ladder ! 

What  was  Penelope  now  doing  ? 

Lady  CSamoustie  pictured  her  youthful  visitor  superintending 
the  unpacking  of  her  trunks  and  the  arrangement  of  their  con- 
tents. My  reader  may  have  conjured  up  a  vision  of  a  tender- 
hearted, susceptible  girl  gazing  pensively  from  her  turret  window 
on  the  beauteous  landscape  now  veiled  in  shadow ;  for  the  sun 
had  sunk,  and  darkness  was  fast  gathering  over  sea  and  land. 
As  a  matter  of  fiust,  Penelope  was  ensconced  in  the  biggest  chair 
in  the  room,  and  was  saying  to  herself  with  a  smile  that  was 
almost  a  laugh  upon  her  lips, '  What  a  queer  lot  of  people  I  have 
come  among ! ' 


(TobBeontmued.) 
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PEOPLE  who  like  a  novel  which  is  neither  a  social  sermon  nor 
a  dull  babble  of  impertinent  personalities  have  probably  read 
Cairicma  by  this  time,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  its 
place  among  Mr.  Stevenson's  books.  To  myself  it  does  not  seem 
so  elaborate  and  important'  as  Tfie  Master  of  BcUantraej  nor  so 
exciting  as  Kidnapped,  nor  so  enchanting  as  Treasure  Island^ 
but  yet  very  excellent  in  its  own  manner.  The  hero,  Mr.  David 
Balfour,  is,  perhaps,  too  pragmatic,  and  either  too  clever  or  not 
clever  enough.  A  man,  or  boy,  who  could  hold  his  own  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  and  in  many  perplexed  conjunctures  of  events,  a 
man  who  was  so  much  in  love  pour  le  ban  Tnotifj  could  not 
possibly  have  established  the  lady  of  his  heart  alone  in  his 
chambers  in  Holland.  Hence,  of  course,  springs  much  trouble, 
much  odd  behaviour,  and  David  tell  us  that,  till  the  lady's  father 
came  and  made  remarks  on  the  unusual  arrangement,  he  had 
never  thought  of  engaging  a  Dutch  sheep-dog,  a  chaperon  for 
Catriona.  This  really  seems  a  perfectly  impossible  oversight, 
given  the  persons  and  the  circumstances;  consequently  the 
resulting  situations  appear  forced  and  improbable.  But  if  all 
characters  acted  on  the  inspired  dictates  of  common  sense  there 
could  be  no  novels  and  no  plots.  Among  the  characters  the 
beautiful,  chivalrous  Catriona,  fond  and  shy,  makes  us  all  jealous 
of  David,  who  did  not  deserve  her ;  and  this  jealousy  is  the  best 
proof  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  drawn  a  good  petticoat  at  last,  and 
may  inscribe  on  his  banner  the  motto  'Tandem  triumphans.' 
Catriona  is  a  daughter  of  his  own  fancy,  not  of  Mr.  Meredith's, 
as  were  some  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  earlier  heroines.  Faintly  Mere- 
dithian  (the  advocatus  Diaboli  might  say)  is  Miss  Grant,  Pres- 
tongrange's  beautiful  daughter ;  but  perhaps  the  Devil's  Advocate 
is  wrong,  and  the  lady's  good  nature,  audacity,  and  charm  are 
very  winning.  James  Mor  (who  really  did,  historically,  try  to 
deliver  Allan  Breck  to  the  English)  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
'  fair  and  false '  kind  of  Highlander.    Many  of  his  letters  to  his 
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chief  are  published  in  a  modem  life  of  Bob  Boy,  and  they  do  not 

endear  James  Mor  to  his  modern  acquaintance.    Mr.  Stevenson 

makes  Allan  Breck  a  short  man.      He  is  described  as  a  tall  man 

in  a  pre&ce,  by  Scott,  to  Boh  Boy.     'A  tall,  thin,  raw-boned, 

grim-looking  old  man'  was  Allan  in  1789,  according  to  a  friend 

of  Sir  Walter's  who  met  him  in  Paris.    Probably,  or  possibly,  a 

Oameron  was  the  real  murderer  of  Campbell  of  Glenure,  as  was, 

indeed,  maintaiiied  by  James  Stewart's  advocate  in  his  speech  at 

Inverary.     James  Mor's  letters  to  his  chief  are  published  by  Sir 

Walter  in  the  same  preface  to  the  romance  about  James's  father. 

For  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  novel,  one  may  say  that  one 

wants  more  of  Allan  Breck  and  less  of  the  hero's  conflicts  in 

conscience.    More  claymores,  less  psychology  suit  a  simple  taste ; 

but  psychology  also  is  good,  and  is  in  vogue. 

♦     # 
# 

One  or  two  little  historical  fiswts  may  be  noted.  The  song  of 
'  MaUy  Lee '  was  continued  and  finished  in  a  spirited  manner  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Chambers :  see  his  Poetical  Itemavns,  Edinburgh, 
1883.  The  renovated  song  sends  Mally  to  Holyrood  in  1745 ; 
and  • 

A  Prince  cam'  oot  frae  'mang  them  a', 
Wi'  garter  at  his  knee, 
And  danced  a  stately  minuet  wi'  bonnie  Mally  Lee.' 

Who,  no  doubt,  wore  the  white  cockade.  Again,  as  to  Clun/s 
Treasure,  with  which  James  tempts  Allan  Breck,  that  consisted  of 
30,000  louis  d'or,  buried  at  the  head  of  Loch  Arkaig.  They 
arrived  firom  France  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  Archibald 
Oameron,  brother  of  Lochiel,  is  accused  of  having  appropriated 
7,000  louis  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland.  Murray  of  Broughton's 
account  of  the  treasure  is  given  in  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers's  History 
of  the  Bising.  But  what  became  of  the  remaining  23,000  louis  ? 
From  a  passage  in  The  Jacobite  Lair  da  ofOaek  I  gather  that  Cluny, 
when  he  escaped  to  France,  carried  the  gold  to  Prince  Charles. 
Not  long  since  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  was  trolling  very 
deep  in  Loch  Arkaig,  when  his  line  caught  in  something  heavy. 
He  began  to  reel  it  in,  the  boatmen  surmising  that  he  had  hooked 
a  bag  of  gold.  The  weight  came  slowly  to  hand,  when  suddenly 
the  reel  rang  and  the  supposed  bag  of  coin  darted  across  the  loch. 
It  was  a  SalTOoferox  of%fteen  pounds.  And  perhaps  the  sports- 
man preferred  to  enjoy  his  luck  in  that  form.  To  whom  would 
the  louis  d'or  have  belonged— to  '  Mary  III.,'  to  the  Crown,  or 
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to  the  lord  of  the  manor?-  The  ScUmo  ferox  was  a  legitimate 
prize.  Lastly,  as  I  shall  prove,  the  *  improper '  poem  of  Allan 
Bamsay  on  Prestongrange's  daughters  is  not  so  very  shocking. 
The  three  young  ladies  asked  Allan  to  decide  which  of  them  was 
the  most  beautiful,  and  he  only  replied  that  he  would  give  a 
verdict,  like  Paris,  when  he  had  Paris's  opportunities  of  forming 
an  opinion.  More  terrible  injuries  to  the  sense  of  decorum  were 
not  unfrequent  in  Allan's  generation. 

# 

The  following  verses  were  the  last  which  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Wynne,  now  long  ago ;  but  verses  are  in  the  way  of  getting  lost, 
even  when  one  really  likes  them  and  wishes  to  give  them  a 
chance.  It  is  an  awfol  thing  to  find  envelope  after  envelope  ftdl 
of  rhymes  and  rubbish.  Poets  are,  for  the  twentieth  time,  in- 
formed that  I  don't  want  their  wares,  that  I  have  infinitely  more 
rhyme  than  room  for  rhyme,  and  that  I  decline  to  return  them, 
or  be  responsible  for  them,  or  read  them,  and  devote  hours  to 
giving  a  private  opinion  about  them.  Poets  are  entreated  to  go 
elsewhere ;  their  persecutions  would  destroy  nerves  of  steel  and 
ruin  the  temper  of  an  angel.  They  never  approach  the  charm  of 
Mrs,  Wynne's  natural  happy  melodies,  flowing  like  *  a  well  beside 
the  waste.' 

EAIIf  MAGIC. 

Is  this  the  selfsame  town  that  we  wakened  to  this  morning, 
Where  the  heavy  fog  hung  low  and  the  lamps  burned  vague 
and  red ; 

Or  has  it  vanished  quite,  and,  without  a  word  of  warning. 
Has  some  city  of  our  dreams  risen  silently  instead  ? 

For  every  dingy  street  is  a  fair  and  gleaming  river. 
And  every  narrow  court  is  a  shining  waterway ; 

And  rippled  shafts  of  light  glisten  everywhere  a-quiver, 
Here  a  splash  of  ruddy  gold,  there  a  sudden  silver  ray. 

There  are  burnished  golden  bars  where  were  lengths  of  rusty 
raiUng; 
There  are  serried  silver  slopes  where  the  roofs  rose  gaunt  and 
high ; 
And  a  red  and  purple  cloud  down  the  windy  west  is  sailing, 
And  a  brave  moon  struggles  pale  up  a  wind-swept  space  of 

sky.  FRANCES  WYNNE. 
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We  often  hear  of '  automatic  writing '  nowadays,  less  of  *  auto- 
matic speaking,'  or  the  gift  of  tongues.  St.  Paul  had  much  to 
say  about  the  tongues  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
They  were  young  converts,  and  he  does  not  conceal  his  opinion 
that  they  are  far  from  perfect.  Two,  or  more,  would  rise  at  once, 
and  declaim  in  languages  which  neither  they  nor  anyone  else 
understood.  The  Apostle  speaks  plainly  about  these  proceedings, 
and  it  is  pretty  apparent  that  he  thought  *  tongues'  of  no 
practical  value,  unless  the  speaker  could  either  translate  them  or 
get  them  translated.  Now,  about  1830,  some  persons  in  Scotland 
wanted  ^  a  sign.'  A  woman  of  great  saintliness  prayed  that  grace 
might  be  conferred  on  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  ship-builder.  He 
at  once  said,  '  I  have  got  it,'  and  adjured  the  lady,  who  was  an 
invalid,  to  rise.  She  did  so,  and  her  health  improved  a  good 
deal.  Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Macdonald  began  to  speak  *  in 
tongues '  not  understanded  of  the  people,  and  also  to  talk  auto- 
matically in  Scotch.  Mr.  Erskine,  of  linlathen,  was  much 
exercised  about  these  prodigies,  but  when,  the  Irvingites  varied 
from  his  theories  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters  his  opinion  about 
the  tongues  and  their  miraculous  character  began  to  change.  At 
one  time  nothing  very  remarkable  had  been  occurring  at  the 
Beancea  where  Mr.  Macdonald  usually  spoke.  Then  there  came  a 
brilliant  success.  What  happened,  unluckily,  Mr.  Erskine  does 
not  tell  us,  but  Mr.  Macdonald's  tongues  were  most  eloquent  and 
unintelligible.  That  orator,  therefore,  prayed  that  he  might  be 
able  to  translate  his  own  discourses.  The  power  was  granted,  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  interpreted  *  Disco,  capto '  (spoken  in  the  *  tongue') 
to  signify,  *  The  shout  of  a  king  shall  be  among  them.'  The  words 
do  not  exactly  mean  that  in  Latin,  to  which  profane  language 
they  bear  a  specious  resemblance. 

# 

After  this  seaTice  Mr.  Erskine  observed  two  women  embracing 
with  every  sign  of  delight.  Some  days  later  he  asked  Mr. 
Macdonald  what  they  meant  by  it.  The  prophet  replied  that 
before  the  meeting  these  women  had  prayed  for  a  special  mani- 
festation, and  had  asked  that '  the  shout  of  a  king  might  be  among 
them.'  Mr.  Macdonald  did  not  add  that  those  devout  ladies  were 
his  own  near  relations,  as  was  the  case.  The  circumstances  did 
not  make  Mr.  Erskine  suspect  Mr.  Macdonald's  honesty,  but  they 
did  set  him  thinking.  Here  are  two  ladies  praying  for  '  the  shout 
of  a  king,'  and  here  is  their  brother  saying  ^  Disco,  capto,'  in  a 
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toDgae  hypothetically  unknown,  and  then  rendering  these  words 
by  *  the  shout  of  a  king '  and  the  rest  of  it.  Granting  Mr. 
Macdonald's  honesty,  which  seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable, 
we  must  is31  back  on  the  hypothesis  of  'automatic  speaking.' 
His  consciousness  on  this  theory  was  playing  him  tricks.  It 
reminded  him  of  scraps  of  Latin  heard,  perhaps,  in  school,  and  it 
persuaded  him  that  these  scraps  had  a  meaning,  which  had 
recently  been  in  his  own  mind.  Further,  Mr.  Erskine  later 
detected  Mr.  Macdonald  speaking  automatic  rubbish  based  on 
casual  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Macdonald,  when  the 
matter  was  thus  brought  to  his  notice,  very  frankly  admitted  that 
Mr.  Erskine*s  theory  was,  in  these  cases,  probably  correct.  His 
unconscious  self  was  working  up  hints  from  the  newspapers,  hints 
which  his  conscious  self  had  i)erhaps  entirely  forgotten.  These 
facts  are  of  interest,  or  may  be  of  interest,  to  automatic  writers. 
They  are,  one  conceives,  doing  with  their  pens  what  the  automatic 
preachers  did  with  their  tongues.  It  is  a  queer  state  of  mind  to 
get  into,  and  a  jury,  i.n  certain  circumstances,  might  decline  to 
make  allowances  for  the  doings  of  the  unconscious  self.  It  is 
obviously  full  of  its  fun.  Among  examples  from  the  *  Tongues ' 
printed  by  Dr.  Hanna,  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  Letters,  some  of  the  words  are  Greek,  as  Ariatoa  and 
one  or  two  others.  Now  Greek  is  not  yet  a  language  quite 
unknown.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  sp^kers  had  heard  a  little 
Greek  and  forgotten  it,  as  the  celebrated  kitchen-maid  had  heard 
Hebrew,  which  she  remembered  when  delirious.  The  speakers  in 
those  strange  old  doings  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  may  have 
been  delirious  too,  in  a  sense,  and  then  Greek  words  would  pop  out 
among  a  jargon  of  sounds  which  were  not  words  at  all.  One  of 
the  speakers  is  said  to  have  believed  that  she  was  talking  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Pellew  Islands.  Perhaps  the  Greek  words  were 
a  mistake  of  the  reporter's,  but  there  was  apparently  no  doubt 
about '  Disco,  capto.*  The  Catholic  exorcists  rather  regarded  these 
sudden  linguistic  acquirements  as  a  proof  of  diabolical  possession, 
but  that  is  a  very  unfriendly  view  in  face  of  other  less  violent 
explanations.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  the 
common  spiritualistic  trick  of  producing  a  name  written  in  red 
on  the  arm  was  exhibited  by  the  lady  superior  of  the 
*  possessed '  nuns  at  Loudun,  in  the  affair  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
about  1640.  This  was  after  Grandier's  execution.  The  sceptical 
Court  ladies  who  viewed  the  performance  made  unfriendly 
criticisms,  and  the  topic  is  only  worth  mentioning  as  an  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  odd  uniformity  which  marks  all  these  proceedings. 
The  Loudun  case  is  difficult  to  study,  the  accounts  are  so  involved 
in  Protestant  prejudice  on  one  side  and  superstition  on  the  other. 


Here  follows  the  epigram  of  Allan  Bamsay,  already  spoken  of ; 
it  really  does  not  strike  one  as  positively  startling : — 

SPOKEN  TO  THREE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Me  anes  three  beauties  did  surround, 
And  ilka  beauty  gave.a  wound 

Whilst  they  with  smiling  eye 
Said,  *  Allan,  which  think  ye  maist  fair  ? 
Gri'e  judgment  frankly ;  never  spare/ 

'  Hard  is  the  task,'  said  I, 
But  added,  seeing  them  sae  free, 
*  Ladies,  ye  maun  say  mair  to  me. 

And  my  demand  right  fair  is. 
First,  like  the  gay  celestial  three, 
Shaw  a'  your  charms,  and  then  ha'e  wi*  ye ; 

Faith,  I  shall  be  your  Paris.* 

•     # 
• 

We  shall  perhaps  never  find  out  why  the  Nine  of  Diamonds 

is  called  the  Curse  of  Scotland;  but  -I  learn  that,  after  1715,  it 

was   styled   *  Peter  Haldane,   or  the  Curse  of  Scotland.*    Mr. 

Haldane  made  himself  very  much  hated  by  greed  and  maUgnity 

when  serving  on  a  commission  of  inquiry.    His  name  was  used 

as  an  alternative  to  *  the  Curse,'  which,  therefore,  must  be  older 

than  1715.    The  authority  is  a  note  to  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre, 

vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

* 

'AND  SO  THEY  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER  AFTER: 

Therewith  the  story  ends  again. 

And  who  is  not  contented  ? 
The  Ogres  all  are  duly  slain. 

The  Dragons  circumvented. 
The  Princess  weds  the  hero  bold 

Who  came  her  chldns  to  sever. 
And  so  the  blissful  pair,  we're  told, 

*  Live  happily  for  ever.' 


no  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 

So — Finis !     And  the  book  we  close, 

No  other  facts  are  granted, 
But  lovers  then,  we  must  suppose, 

Were  never  disenchanted ; 
For  them  was  no  domestic  strife. 

No  troubles  intervening. 
But  ^  happiness '  and  ^  married  life ' 

Were  synonyms  in  meaning. 

We  too,  perhaps,  although  we  dwell 

In  different  circumstances, 
Perform  the  drama  fairly  well 

Set  forth  in  these  romances ; 
The  Ogre's  part  a  parent  plays. 

The  Maid's  an  heiress  pretty. 
The  Prince,  in  these  prosaic  days. 

Is  *  something  in  the  City.' 

But  will  the  parallel  extend 

Through  after-life,  I  wonder. 
When  grave  philosophers  perpend 

That  marriage  is  a  blunder  ? 
Ah,  chroniclers  discreetly  mute ! 

You  were,  perchance,  too  clever 
To  hint  at  rifts  within  the  lute 

Of  happiness  for  ever ! 

And  yet  .  .  .  the  view  is  out  of  date, 

By  grave  statistics  shaken. 
But  still  to  some,  at  any  rate. 

It  does  not  seem  mistaken  ; 
For  though  the  cynic's  bitter  mirth 

No  truth  in  it  discovers. 
Love,  now  as  then,  can  make  of  earth 

A  paradise  for  lovers  ! 

ANTHONY  C.  DEANE. 

A.  Lang. 
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AT  PRESENT  ENBLAND'S  GREATNESS 

IS    UNPARALLELED    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    WORLD. 

THE  LATE  LORD  DERBY  ON 
ENGLAND'S  FUTURE. 

We  boast  of  our  Wealth,  our  Power ^ 
our  Resources,  our  Naval  and  Military 
Strength,  and  our  Commercial  superi- 
ority. All  these  may  depart  from  us  in 
a  few  yearSf  and  we  may  remain,  tike 
Holland,  a  rich  and  a  comparative!}/ 
powerless  people.  The  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  And  no  nation  can  be 
distinguished  for  morality,  duty, 
adhesion  to  the  rules  of  honour  and 
justice  whose  citizens  individually 
and  collectively  do  not  possess  the 
same  fra/7s.— Smilks. 

The  late  LORD  DERBY,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  :— 

•  An  accomplished  nobleman  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought  England  had 
steadily  declined  in  those  qualities  that  make  up  the  force  and  strength  of  national 
character  since  the  days  of  Waterloo ;  and  1  hough  he  did  not  say  so  in  words,  yet  from  hit* 
manner  and  tone  I  inferred  that  he  thought  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  recovery,  that  the 
deluge  was  coming,  and  that  happy  are  they  who  had  almost  lived  their  lives  and  woulfl 
not  survive  to  see  the  catastrophe.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  may 
come ;  and,  given  certain  conditions,  it  is  certain  it  will  come.' 

Have  we  those  conditions  at  hand  ?    No,  not  until  we  have  lost  our 
great  mineral  wealth— COALS ; 

And  Horny  Hand  and  Busy  Brain  have  lost,  or  neglected  to  cultivate  Honour,  Truth,  and  Justice. 
What  hi ff Iter  aim  can  nian  attain  Than  conquest  over  human  pain* 

TO  ALL  LEAVINO  HOME   FOR  A  CHANGE.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle 

"*"  of  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  8A.LT/  It  prevents  any  over-aoid  sUte  of  the  blood.  It  eboald  be  kept  in  every  bed- 
room, in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  carefal  to  avoid  any  acidolated  salines,  and  use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT ' 
to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a  gnu^my,  viscous,  clammy  stlcd:!ne8s  or  adhesive- 
ness in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhcea  and  disease.  ENO'S 
*  FRUIT  SALT '  prevents  and  removes  dlarrhcea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the 
jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  tidcen  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  prevented  what  wonld  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

BANGKOK,   SIAM.     IMPOBTANT    TO   ALL   TBAVELLEBS.— •  We 

"^^  have  for  the  last  fonr  yean  used  ENO'B  "  FRUIT  SALT  "  during  several  important  survey  expeditions  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  In  one  instance 
only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked  with  fever  during  that  period  and  that  happened  after  out  supply  of  E^O'S 
"  FRUIT  SALT  "  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marches,  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  or 
travt^IIing  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  BNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT  *'  two  and  three  times  a  di^.  BKO*K 
"  FRUIT  SALT  "  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever.  We  have 
pleasure  in  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation  and  onr  firm  belief  in  its  eflBoaoy*  We  never 
go  into  the  jungle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  othen.— Tours  truly,  Commander  A.  J.  Loftls^ 
his  Siamese  Majesty's  Hydrographer ;  K  C.  Dayid^on,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs,  Bangkok. 
Slfim,  188S.— To  J.  0.  End,  Esq.,  London.* 

OJrxr  TBUTH   CAN  GIVE  TRUE  BEPUTATIOy.      ONZT  REAI.ITT  CAN 
BE   OE  EEAZ   rBOEIT, 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without  it  Life  is  a  Sham, 

CAUTIOJf.—Esmmifw  each  Bottle,  and  $tc.  the  Captule  U  marked  EVO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    Without  U  you 
have  been  imposed  on  by  a  trorthtett  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

PREPARED  ONLY  AT  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E^ 
BY  J.  0.  ENO'S  PATENT. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

''tis  AN  ILL  WIND.' 

WE  had  made  our  way  slowly  and  with  much  jostliiig  as  far  as  the 
principal  street,  finding  the  press  increase  as  we  advanced, 
when  I  heard,  as  I  turned  a  comer,  my  name  called,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  at  a  window  the  face  of  which  I  was  in  search.  After 
that  half  a  minute  sufficed  to  bring  M.  d'Agen  fljdng  to  my  side, 
when  nothing,  as  I  had  expected,  would  do  but  I  must  dismount 
where  I  was  and  share  his  lodging.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
joy  and  surprise  at  sight  of  me,  but  pausing  only  to  tell  Simon 
where  the  stable  was,  haled  me  through  the  crowd  and  up  his 
stairs  with  a  fervour  and  heartiness  which  brought  the  tears  to  my 
eyes,  and  served  to  impress  the  company  whom  I  found  above  with 
a  more  than  sufficient  sense  of  my  importance. 

Seeing  him  again  in  the  highest  feather  and  in  the  full 
employment  of  all  those  little  arts  and  graces  which  served  as  a 
foil  to  his  real  worth,  I  took  it  as  a  great  honour  that  ho  laid  them 
aside  for  the  nonce ;  and  introduced  me  to  the  seat  of  honour  and 
made  me  known  to  his  companions  with  a  boyish  directness  and 
a  simple  thought  for  my  comfort  which  infinitely  pleased  me.     He 
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bade  his  landlord,  without  a  moment's  delay,  bring  wine  and  meat 
and  everything  which  could  refresh  a  traveller,  and  was  himself  up 
and  down  a  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  calling  to  his  servants  for  this 
or  that,  or  railing  at  them  for  their  failure  to  bring  me  a  score  of 
things  I  did  not  need.  I  hastened  to  make  my  excuses  to  the 
company  for  interrupting  them  in  the  midst  of  their  talk ;  and 
these  they  were  kind  enough  to  accept  in  good  part.  At  the 
same  time,  reading  clearly  in  M.  d'Agen's  excited  face  and  shining 
eyes  that  he  longed  to  be  alone  with  me,  they  took  the  hint,  and 
presently  left  us  together. 

*  Well/  he  said,  coming  back  from  the  door,  to  which  he  had 
conducted  them,  *  what  have  you  to  tell  me,  my  friend  ?  She 
is  not  with  you  ?  * 

*  She  is  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  at  Meudon,'  I  answered, 
smiling.     '  And  for  the  rest,  she  is  well  and  in  better  spirits.' 

'  She  sent  me  some  message  ? '  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head.  '  She  did  not  know  I  should  see  you,'  I 
answered. 

*But  she — she 'has  spoken  of  me  lately?*  he  continued,  his 
face  falling. 

*  I  do  not  think  she  has  named  your  name  for  a  fortnight,'  I 
answered,  laughing.  *  There's  for  you !  Why,  man,'  I  continued, 
adopting  a  diflFerent  tone,  and  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
in  a  manner  which  reassured  him  at  least  as  much  as  my  words, 
^  are  you  so  young  a  lover  as  to  be  ignorant  that  a  woman  says 
least  of  that  of  which  she  thinks  most?  Pluck  up  courage! 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  have  little  to  be  afraid  of  except  the 
past.     Only  have  patience.' 

'  You  think  so  ? '  he  said  gratefully. 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  on  that  he  fell 
into  a  reverie,  and  I  to  watching  him.  Alas  for  the  littleness  of 
our  natures!  He  had  received  me  with  open  arms,  yet  at  sight  of 
,  the  happiness  which  took  possession  of  his  handsome  face  I 
gave  way  to  the  pettiest  feeling  which  can  harbour  in  a  man's 
breast.  I  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  envy,  bitterly  comparing 
my  lot  with  that  which  fate  had  reserved  for  him.  He  had  fortune, 
good  looks,  and  success  on  his  side,  great  relations,  and  high  hopes  ; 
I  stood  in  instant  jeopardy,  my  future  dark,  and  every  path  which 
presented  itself  so  hazardous  that  I  knew  not  which  to  adopt. 
He  was  young,  and  I  past  my  prime;  he  in  favour,  and  I  a 
fugitive. 

To  such  reflections  he  put  an  end  in  a  way  which  made  me 
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blush  for  my  clmrlishness.  For,  suddenly  awaking  out  of  his 
pleasant  dream,  he  asked  me  about  myself  and  my  fortunes, 
inquiring  eagerly  how  I  came  to  be  in  St.  Cloud,  and  listening  to 
the  story  of  my  adventures  with  a  generous  anxiety  which 
endeared  him  to  me  more  and  more.  When  I  had  done — and  by 
that  time  Simon  had  joined  us,  and  was  waiting  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room — he  pronounced  that  I  must  see  the  king. 

'  There  is  nothing  else  for  it,'  he  said. 

'  I  have  come  to  see  him,'  I  answered. 

'Mon  Dieu,  yes!'  he  continued,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
looking  at  me  ¥rith  a  face  of  concern.  '  No  one  else  can  help 
you.' 

I  nodded. 

^  Turenne  has  four  thousand  men  here.  You  can  do  nothing 
against  so  many  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  I  said.  *  The  question  is.  Will  the  king  protect 
me?' 

'It  is  he  or  no  one,'  M.  d'Agen  answered  warmly.  *You 
cannot  see  him  to-night:  he  has  a  Council.  To-morrow  at 
daybreak  you  may.  You  muat  lie  here  to-night,  and  I  will  set 
my  fellows  to  watch,  and  I  think  you  will  be  safe.  I  will  away 
now  and  see  if  my  uncle  will  help.  Can  you  think  of  anyone  else 
who  would  speak  for  you  ? ' 

I  considered,  and  was  about  to  answer  in  the  negative,  when 
Simon,  who  had  listened  with  a  scared  face,  suggested  M. 
de  CriUon. 

*  Yes,  if  he  would,'  M.  d'Agen  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  lad 
with  approbation.     '  He  has  weight  with  the  king.' 

'  I  think  he  might,'  I  replied  slowly.  '  I  had  a  curious  en- 
counter with  him  last  night.'  And  with  that  I  told  M.  d'Agen 
of  the  duel  I  fought  at  the  inn. 

*  Good ! '  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkhng.  *  I  wish  I  had  been  there 
to  see.  At  any  rate  we  will  try  him.  CriUon  fears  no  one,  not 
even  the  king.' 

So  it  was  settled.  For  that  night  I  was  to  keep  close  in  my 
friend's  lodging,  showing  not  even  my  nose  at  the  window. 

When  he  had  gone  on  his  errand,  and  I  found  myself  alone  in 
the  room,  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  I  fell  very  low  in  my  spirits. 
M.  d'Agen's  travelling  equipment  lay  about  the  apartment,  but 
failed  to  give  any  but  an  untidy  air  to  its  roomy  bareness.  The 
light  was  beginning  to  wane,  the  sim  was  gone.  Outside,  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  distant  muttering  of  guns,  with  the 
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tumult  of  sounds  which  rose  from  the  crowded  street,  seemed  to 
tell  of  joyous  life  and  freedom,  and  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
from  which  I  was  cut  off. 

Having  no  other  employment,  I  watched  the  street,  and  keep- 
ing myself  well  retired  from  the  window,  saw  knots  of  gay  riders 
pass  this  way  and  that  through  the  crowd,  their  corslets  shining 
and  their  voices  high.  Monks  and  ladies,  a  cardinal  and  an 
ambassador,  passed  under  my  eyes — ^these  and  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  townsmen  and  beggars,  soldiers  and  courtiers,  Gascons, 
Normans  and  Picards.  Never  had  I  seen  such  a  sight  or  so 
many  people  gathered  together.  It  seemed  as  if  half  Paris  had 
come  out  to  make  submission,  so  that  while  my  gorge  rose  against 
my  own  imprisonment,  the  sight  gradually  diverted  my  mind  from 
my  private  distresses,  by  bidding  me  find  compensation  for  them 
in  the  speedy  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  cause. 

Even  when  the  light  fiailed  the  pageant  did  not  cease,  but, 
torches  and  lanthoms  springing  into  life,  turned  night  into  day. 
From  every  side  came  sounds  of  revelry  or  strife.  The  crowd 
continued  to  perambulate  the  streets  until  a  late  hour,  with  cries 
of  *  Yive  le  lioi  !  *  and  *  Vive  Navarre  I '  while  now  and  again  the 
passage  of  a  great  noble  with  his  suite  caUed  forth  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm.  Nothing  seemed  more  certain,  more  inevit- 
able, more  clearly  predestinated  than  that  twenty-four  hours  must 
see  the  fall  of  Paris. 

Yet  Paris  did  not  fall. 

When  M.  d'Agen  returned  a  little  before  midnight,  he  found 
me  still  sitting  in  the  dark  looking  from  the  window.  I  heard 
him  call  roughly  for  lights,  and  apprised  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  that  something  was  wrong,  I  rose  to  meet  him.  He 
stood  silent  awhile,  twirling  his  small  moustaches,  and  then 
broke  into  a  passionate  tirade,  from  which  I  was  not  slow  to 
gather  that  M.  de  Bambouillet  declined  to  serve  me. 

^Well,'  I  said,  feeling  for  the  young  man's  distress  and 
embarrassment,  '  perhaps  he  is  right.' 

*  He  says  that  word  respecting  you  came  this  evening,'  my 
friend  answered,  his  cheeks  red  with  shame,  *  and  that  to  counte- 
nance you  after  that  would  only  be  to  court  certain  humiliation. 
I  did  not  let  him  off  too  easily,  I  assure  you,'  M.  d'Agen  continued, 
turning  away  to  evade  my  gaze ;  '  but  I  got  no  satisfiwstion.  He 
said  you  had  his  good-will,  and  that  to  help  you  he  would  risk 
something,  but  that  to  do  so  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
only  to  injure  himself.' 
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"There  is  still  Crillon,*  I  said,  with  as  mach  cheerfulness  as  I 
could  assume.  *Pray  Heaven  he  be  there  early!  Did  M.  de 
Batnbouillet  say  anything  else  ? ' 

'  That  your  only  chance  was  to  fly  as  quickly  and  secretly  as 
possible.' 

*  He  thought  my  situation  desperate,  then  ? ' 

My  friend  nodded ;  and  scarcely  less  depressed  on  my  account 
than  ashamed  on  his  own,  evinced  so  much  feeling  that  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  comfort  him ;  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  only 
when  I  diverted  the  conversation  to  Madame  de  BruhL  We 
passed  the  short  night  together,  sharing  the  same  room  and  the 
same  bed,  and  talking  more  than  we  slept— of  madame  and 
mademoiselle,  the  castle  on  the  hill,  and  the  camp  in  the  woods, 
of  all  old  days  in  fine,  but  little  of  the  future.  Soon  after  dawn 
Simon,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  across  the  threshold,  roused  me  from 
a  fitful  sleep  into  which  I  had  just  fallen,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
I  stood  up  dressed  and  armed,  ready  to  try  the  last  chance  left 
to  me. 

M.  d'Agen  had  dressed  stage  for  stage  with  me,  and  I  had 
kept  silence.  But  when  he  took  up  his  cap,  and  showed  clearly 
that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  go  with  me,  I  withstood  him.  *■  No,' 
I  said,  '  you  can  do  me  little  good,  and  may  do  yourself  much 
harm.' 

*  You  shall  not  go  without  one  friend,'  he  cried  fiercely. 

*  Tut,  tut ! '  I  said.     *  I  shall  have  Simon.' 

But  Simon,  when  I  turned  to  speak  to  him,  was  gone.  Few 
men  are  at  their  bravest  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and  it  did 
not  surprise  me  that  the  lad's  courage  had  failed  him.  The  defec- 
tion only  strengthened,  however,  the  resolution  I  had  formed  that 
I  would  not  injure  M.  d'Agen  ;  though  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  persuade  him  that  I  was  in  earnest,  and  would  go  alone  or  not 
at  alL  In  the  end  he  had  to  content  himself  with  lending  me  his 
hack  and  breast,  which  I  gladly  put  on,  thinking  it  likely  enough 
that  I  might  be  set  upon  before  I  reached  the  castle.  And  then, 
the  time  being  about  seven,  I  parted  from  him  with  many 
embraces  and  kindly  words,  and  went  into  the  street  with  my 
sword  under  my  cloak. 

The  town,  late  in  rising  after  its  orgy,  lay  very  still  and  quiet. 
The  morning  was  grey  and  warm,  with  a  cloudy  sky.  The  flags, 
which  had  made  so  gay  a  show  yesterday,  hung  close  to  the  poles, 
or  flapped  idly  and  fell  dead  again.  I  walked  slowly  along  beneath 
tbem,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  every  side ;  but  there  were  few 
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persons  moving  in  the  streets,  and  I  reached  the  Castle  gates  with- 
out misadventure.  Here  was  something  of  life ;  a  bustle  of  officers 
and  soldiers  passing  in  and  out,  of  courtiers  whose  office  made 
their  presence  necessary,  of  beggars  who  had  flocked  hither  in 
the  night  for  company.  In  the  middle  of  these  I  recognised  on  a 
sudden  and  with  great  surprise  Simon  Fleix  walking  my  horse  up 
and  down.  On  seeing  me  he  handed  it  to  a  boy,  and  came  up 
to  speak  to  me  with  a  red  face,  muttering  that  four  legs  were 
better  than  two.  I  did  not  say  much  to  him,  my  heart  being  full 
and  my  thoughts  occupied  with  the  presence  chamber  and  what 
I  shoidd  say  there ;  but  I  nodded  kindly  to  him,  and  he  fell  in 
behind  me  as  the  sentries  challenged  me.  I  answered  them  that 
I  sought  M.  de  Crillon,  and  so  getting  by,  fell  into  the  rear  of  a 
party  of  three  who  seemed  bent  on  the  same  errand  as  myself. 

One  of  these  was  a  Jacobin  monk,  whose  black  and  white  robes, 
by  reminding  me  of  Father  Antoine,  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart.  The 
second,  whose  eye  I  avoided,  I  knew  to  be  M.  la  Guesle,  the  king's 
Solicitor-General.  The  third  was  a  stranger  to  me.  Enabled  by 
M.  la  Guesle's  presence  to  pass  the  main  guards  without  challenge, 
the  party  proceeded  through  a  maze  of  passages  and  corridors, 
conversing  together  in  a  low  tone  ;  while  I,  keeping  in  their  train 
with  my  face  cunningly  muffled,  got  as  far  by  this  means  as  the 
ante-chamber,  which  I  found  almost  empty.  Here  I  inquired 
of  the  usher  for  M.  de  Crillon,  and  learned  with  the  utmost  conster- 
nation that  he  was  not  present. 

This  blow,  which  almost  stunned  me,  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  precarious  nature  of  my  position,  which  only  the  early  hour 
and  small  attendance  rendered  possible  for  a  moment.  At  any 
minute  I  might  be  recognised  and  questioned,  or  my  name 
be  required ;  while  the  guarded  doors  of  the  chamber  shut  me 
off  as  effectually  from  the  king's  face  and  grace  as  though  I  were 
in  Paris,  or  a  hundred  leagues  away.  Endeavouring  to  the  best 
of  my  power  to  conceal  the  chagrin  and  alarm  which  possessed 
me  as  this  conviction  took  hold  of  me,  I  walked  to  the  window ; 
and  to  hide  my  face  more  completely  and  at  the  same  time  gain  a 
moment  to  collect  my  thoughts,  affected  to  be  engaged  in  looking 
through  it. 

Nothing  which  passed  in  the  room,  however,  escaped  me.  I 
marked  everything  and  everyone,  though  all  my  thought  was  how 
I  might  get  to  the  king.  The  barber  came  out  of  the  chamber 
with  a  silver  basin,  and  stood  a  moment,  and  went  in  again  with  an 
air  of  vast  importance.    The  guards  yawned,  and  an  officer  entered, 
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looked  round,  and  retired.  M.  la  Ouesle,  who  had  gone  in  to  the 
presence,  came  out  again  and  stood  near  me  talking  with  the  Ja- 
cobin, whose  pale  nervous  face  and  hasty  movements  reminded  me 
somehow  of  Simon  Fleix.  The  monk  held  a  letter  or  petition  in 
his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  getting  it  by  heart,  for  his  lips  moved 
continually.  The  light  which  fell  on  his  face  from  the  window 
showed  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  sweaty  pallor,  and  distorted  besides. 
But  supposing  him  to  be  devoted,  like  many  of  his  kind,  to  an  un- 
wholesome life,  I  thought  nothing  of  this ;  though  I  liked  him 
little,  and  would  have  shifted  my  place  but  for  the  convenience 
of  his  neighbourhood. 

Presently,  while  I  was  cudgelling  my  brains,  a  person  came  out 
and  spoke  to  La  Guesle ;  who  called  in  his  turn  to  the  monk,  and 
started  hastily  towards  the  door.  The  Jacobin  followed.  The 
third  person  who  had  entered  in  their  company  had  his  attention 
directed  elsewhere  at  the  moment ;  and  though  La  Guesle  called 
to  him,  took  no  heed.  On  the  instant  I  grasped  the  situation. 
Taking  my  courage  in  my  hands,  I  crossed  the  floor  behind  the 
monk;  who,  hearing,  me  or  feeling  his  robe  come  in  contact 
with  me,  presently  started  and  looked  round  suspiciously,  his  face 
wearing  a  scowl  so  black  and  ugly  that  I  almost  recoiled  from 
him,  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  I  saw  before  me  the  very 
spirit  of  Father  Antoine.  But  as  the  man  said  nothing,  and  the 
next  instant  averted  his  gaze,  I  hardened  my  heart  and  pushed 
on  behind  him,  and  passing  the  usher,  found  myself  as  by  magic 
in  the  presence  which  had  seemed  a  while  ago  as  unattainable  by 
my  wits  as  it  was  necessary  to  my  safety. 

It  was  not  this  success  alone,  however,  which  caused  my  heart 
to  beat  more  hopefully.  The  king  was  speaking  as  I  entered, 
and  the  gay  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable 
reception.  His  Majesty  sat  half-dressed  on  a  stool  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  apartment,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  noblemen,  while 
as  many  attendants,  among  whom  I  hastened  to  mingle,  waited 
near  the  door. 

La  Cruesle  made  as  if  he  would  advance,  and  then,  seeing  the 
king's  attention  was  not  on  him,  held  back.  But  in  a  moment 
the  king  saw  him  and  called  to  him.  '  Ha,  Ouesle ! '  he  said  with 
good-temper,  *  is  it  you  ?    Is  your  friend  with  you  ? ' 

The  Solicitor  went  forward  with  the  monk  at  his  elbow,  and 
I  had  leisure  to  remark  the  &vourable  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  king,  who  spoke  more  strongly  and  seemed  in  better 
health  than  of  old.     His  face  looked  less  cadaverous  under  the 
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paint,  his  form  a  trifle  less  emaciated.  That  which  struck  me 
more  than  anything,  however,  was  the  improvement  in  his  spirit^. 
His  eyes  sparkled  from  time  to  time,  and  he  laughed  continually, 
so  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  the  same  man  whom 
I  had  seen  overwhelmed  with  despair  and  tortured  by  his  con- 
science. 

Letting  his  attention  slip  from  La  Guesle,  he  began  to  bandy 
words  with  the  nobleman  who  stood  nearest  to  him ;  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  roguish  eye,  and  making  bets  on  the  fall  of  Paris. 

'  Morbleu ! '  I  heard  him  cry  gaily,  *  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds  to  see  the  Montpensier  this  morning !  She  may  keep  her 
third  crown  for  herself.  Or,  'pesU !  we  might  put  her  in  a  convent. 
That  would  be  a  fine  vengeance  ! ' 

*  The  veil  for  the  tonsure '  the  nobleman  said  with  a  smirk. 

*  Ay.  Why  not  ?  She  would  have  made  a  monk  of  me,'  the 
king  rejoined  smartly.  *She  must  be  ready  to  hang  herself 
with  her  garters  this  morning,  if  she  is  not  dead  of  spite  al- 
ready. Or,  stay,  I  had  forgotten  her  golden  scissors.  Let  her 
open  a  vein  with  them.  Well,  what  does  .your  friend  want,  La 
Guesle ! ' 

I  did  not  hear  the  answer,  but  it  was  apparently  satisfikAory, 
for  in  a  minute  all  except  the  Jacobin  fell  back,  leaving  the  monk 
standing  before  the  king;  who,  stretching  out  his  hand,  took  fit)m 
him  a  letter.  The  Jacobin,  trembling  visibly,  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  support  the  honour  done  him,  and  the  king,  seeing  this,  said 
in  a  voice  audible  to  all,  *  Stand  up,  man.  You  are  welcome.  I 
love  a  cowl  as  some  love  a  lady's  hood.    And  now,  what  is  this  ? ' 

He  read  a  part,  of  the  letter  and  rose.  As  he  did  so  the  monk 
leaned  forward  as  though  to  receive  the  paperback  again,  and  then 
so  swiftly  so  suddenly,  with  so  unexpected  a  movement  that  no 
one  stirred  until  all  was  over,  struck  the  king  in  the  body  with  a 
knife !  As  the  blade  flashed  and  was  hidden,  and  His  Majesty 
with  a  deep  Fob  fell  back  on  the  stool,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
knew  that  I  had  missed  a  providential  chance  of  earning  pardon 
and  protection.  For  had  I  only  marked  the  Jacobin  as  we  passed 
the  door  together,  and  read  his  evil  face  aright,  a  word,  one  word, 
had  done  for  me  more  than  the  pleading  of  a  score  of  Crillons ! 

Too  late  a  dozen  sprang  forward  to  the  king's  assistance; 
but  before  they  reached  him  he  had  himself  drawn  the  knife 
from  the  wound  and  struck  the  assassin  with  it  on  the  head. 
While  some,  with  cries  of  grief,  ran  to  support  Henry,  from 
whose  body  the  blood  was  already  flowing  fast,  others  seized  and 
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struck  down  the  wretched  monk.  As  they  gathered  round  him,  I 
saw  him  raise  himself  for  a  moment  on  his  knees  and  look  upward ; 
the  blood  which  ran  down  his  face,  no  less  than  the  mingled 
triumph  and  horror  of  his  features,  impressed  the  sight  on  my 
recollection.  The  next  instant  three  swords  were  plunged  into  his 
breast,  and  his  writhing  body,  plucked  up  from  the  floor  amid  a 
transport  of  curses,  was  forced  headlong  through  the  casement  and 
flung  down  to  make  sport  for  the  grooms  and  scullions  who  stood 
below. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed,  some  crying  that 
the  king  was  dead,  while  others  called  for  a  doctor,  and  some 
by  name  for  Dortoman.  I  expected  to  see  the  doors  closed  and 
all  within  secured,  that  if  the  man  had  confederates  they  might 
be  taken.  But  there  was  no  one  to  give  the  order.  Instead,  many 
who  had  neither  the  eTiirU  nor  any  business  in  the  chamber  forced 
their  way  in,  and  by  their  cries  and  pressure  rendered  the  hubbub 
and  tumult  a  hundred  times  worse.  In  the  midst  of  this,  while  I 
stood  stunned  and  dumbfounded,  my  own  risks  and  concerns  for- 
gotten, I  felt  my  sleeve  furiously  plucked,  and,  looking  round,  found 
Simon  at  my  elbow.  The  lad's  face  was  crimson,  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  his  head. 

*  Come,'  he  muttered,  seizing  my  arm.  *  Come ! '  And  without 
further  ceremony  or  explanation  he  dragged  me  towards  the 
door,  while  his  face  and  manner  evinced  as  much  heat  and 
impatience  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  assassin.  ^  Come,  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,'  he  panted,  contlnuiug  his  exertions 
without  the  least  intermission. 

*  Whither  ? '  I  said,  in  amazement,  as  I  reluctantly  permitted 
him  to  force  me  along  the  passage  and  through  the  gaping  crowd 
on  the  stairs.     *  Whither,  man  ? ' 

*  Mount  and  ride ! '  was  the  answer  he  hissed  in  my  ear.  *  Bide 
for  your  life  to  the  King  of  Navarre — to  the  King  of  France  it 
may  be !  £ide  as  you  have  never  ridden  before,  and  tell  him  the 
news,  and  bid  him  look  to  himself!  Be  the  first,  and.  Heaven 
helping  us,  Turenne  may  do  his  worst ! ' 

I  felt  every  nerve  in  my  body  tingle  as  I  awoke  to  his  meaning. 
Without  a  word  I  left  his  arm,  and  flung  myself  into  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  lower  passage  to  suffocation.  A  s  I  struggled  fiercely 
with  them  Simon  aided  me  by  crying  '  A  doctor !  a  doctor !  make 
way  there ! '  and  this  induced  many  to  give  place  to  me  under  the 
idea  that  I  was  an  accredited  messenger.  Eventually  I  succeeded 
in  forcing  my^way  through  and  reaching  the  courtyard;  being,  as  it 
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turned  out,  the  first  person  to  issue  from  the  Chateau.  A  dozen 
people  sprang  towards  me  with  anxious  eyes  and  questions  on 
their  lips,  but  I  ran  past  them  and,  catching  the  Cid,  which  was 
fortunately  at  hand,  by  the  rein,  bounded  into  the  saddle. 

As  I  turned  the  horse  to  the  gate  I  heard  Simon  cry  after  me, 
'  The  Scholars*  Meadow !  Go  that  way ! '  and  then  I  heard  no  more. 
I  was  out  of  the  yard  and  galloping  bareheaded  down  the  pitched 
street,  while  women  snatched  their  infants  up  and  ran  aside,  and 
men  came  startled  to  the  doors,  crying  that  the  League  was  upon 
us.  As  the  good  horse  flung  up  his  head  and  bounded  forward, 
hurling  the  gravel  behind  him  with  hoofs  which  slid  and  clattered 
on  the  pavement,  as  the  wind  began  to  whistle  by  me,  and  I  seized 
the  reins  in  a  shorter  grip,  I  felt  my  heart  bound  with  exultation. 
I  experienced  such  a  blessed  relief  and  elation  as  the  prisoner 
long  fettered  and  confined  feels  when  restored  to  the  air  of 
heaven. 

Down  one  street  and  through  a  narrow  lane  we  thundered, 
until  a  broken  gateway  stopped  with  fascines — through  which  the 
Cid  blundered  and  stumbled — brought  us  at  a  bound  into  the 
Scholars'  Meadow  just  as  the  tardy  sun  broke  through  the  clouds 
and  flooded  the  low,  wide  plain  with  brightness.  Half  a  league  in 
front  of  us  the  towers  of  Meudon  rose  to  view  on  a  hill.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  left,  lay  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  nearer,  on  the  same 
side,  a  dozen  forts  and  batteries  ;  while  here  and  there,  in  that 
quarter,  a  shining  clump  of  spears  or  a  dense  mass  of  infiuitry 
betrayed  the  enemy's  presence. 

I  heeded  none  of  these  things,  however,  nor  anything  except 
the  towers  of  Meudon,  setting  the  Cid's  head  straight  for  these 
and  riding  on  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Swiftly  ditch  and  dyke  came 
into  view  before  us  and  flashed  away  beneath  us.  Men  lying  in 
pits  rose  up  and  aimed  at  us ;  or  ran  with  cries  to  intercept  us.  A 
cannon-shot  fired  from  the  fort  by  Issy  tore  up  the  earth  to  one 
side ;  a  knot  of  lancers  sped  from  the  shelter  of  an  earthwork  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  raced  us  for  half  a  mUe,  with  frantic  shouts 
and  threats  of  vengeance.  But  all  such  efforts  were  vanity.  The 
Cid,  fired  by  this  sudden  call  upon  his  speed,  and  feeling  himself 
loosed — ^rarest  of  events — to  do  his  best,  shook  the  foam  from  his 
bit,  and  opening  his  blood-red  nostrils  to  the  wind,  crouched  lower 
and  lower ;  until  his  long  neck,  stretched  out  before  him,  seemed,  as 
the  sward  swept  by,  like  the  point  of  an  arrow  speeding  resistless 
to  its  aim. 

Grod  knows,  as  the  air  rushed  by  me  and  the  sun  shone  in  my 
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£bu»,  I  cried  aloud  like  a  boy,  and  though  I  sat  still  and  stirred 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  lest  I  should  break  the  good  Sard's  stride, 
I  prayed  wildly  that  the  horse  which  I  had  groomed  with 
my  own  hands  and  fed  with  my  last  crown  might  hold  on 
un&ltering  to  the  end.  For  I  dreamed  that  the  fate  of  a  nation 
rode  in  my  saddle ;  and  mindful  alike  of  Simon's  words,  ^  Bid 
him  look  to  himself/  and  of  my  own  notion  that  the  League 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  remove  one  enemy  to  exalt  another, 
I  thought  nothing  more  likely  than  that,  with  all  my  fury,  I  should 
arrive  too  late,  and  find  the  King  of  Navarre  as  I  had  left  the 
King  of  France. 

In  this  strenuous  haste  I  covered  a  mile  as  a  mUe  has 
seldom  been  covered  before ;  and  I  was  growing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  breeze  which  whipped  my  temples  somewhat  more 
cool  and  hopeful,  when  I  saw  on  a  sudden  right  before  me,  and  be- 
tween me  and  Meudon,  a  handful  of  men  engaged  in  a  meUe.  There 
were  red  and  white  jackets  in  it — Leaguers  and  Huguenots — ^and 
the  red  coats  seemed  to  be  having  the  worst  of  it.  Still,  while  I 
watched,  they  came  oflF  in  order,  and  unfortunately  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  a  speed  that  I  saw  they  must  meet  me  face  to  face 
whether  I  tried  to  avoid  the  encounter  or  not.  I  had  barely  tkne 
to  take  in  the  danger  and  its  nearness,  and  discern  beyond  both 
parties  the  main-guard  of  the  Huguenots,  enlivened  by  a  score 
of  j)ennons,  when  the  Leaguers  were  upon  me. 

I  suppose  they  knew  that  no  friend  would  ride  for  Meudon  at 
that  pace,  for  they  dashed  at  me  six  abreast  with  a  shout  of 
triumph ;  and  before  I  could  count  a  score  we  met.  The  Cid 
was  still  running  strongly,  and  I  had  not  thought  to  stay  him,  so 
that  I  had  no  time  to  use  my  pistols.  My  sword  I  had  out,  but 
the  sun  dazzled  me  and  the  men  wore  corslets,  and  I  made  but 
poor  play  with  it ;  though  I  struck  out  savagely,  as  we  crashed 
together,  in  my  rage  at  this  sudden  crossing  of  my  hopes  when 
all  seemed  done  and  gained.  The  Gd  faced  them  bravely — I  heard 
the  distant  huzza  of  the  Huguenots — and  I  put  aside  one  point 
which  threatened  my  throat.  But  the  sun  was  in  my  eyes  and 
something  struck  me  on  the  head.  Another  second,  and  a  blow  in 
the  breast  forced  me  fairly  from  the  saddle.  Gripping  furiously 
at  the  air  I  went  down,  stunned  and  dizzy,  my  last  thought  as 
I  struck  the  ground  being  of  mademoiselle,  and  the  little  brook 
with  the  stepping-stones. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'LE  ROI  EST  MORt!* 

It  was  M.  d'Agen's  breastpiece  saved  my  life  by  warding  oflf  the 
point  of  the  varlet's  sword,  so  that  the  worst  injury  I  got  was  the 
loss  of  my  breath  for  five  minutes,  with  a  swimming  in  the  head 
and  a  kind  of  syncope.  These  being  past,  I  found  myself  on  my 
back  on  the  ground,  with  a  man's  knee  on  my  breast  and  a  dozen 
horsemen  standing  round  me.  The  sky  reeled  dizzily  before  my 
eyes  and  the  men's  figures  loomed  gigantic;  yet  I  had  sense 
enough  to  know  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  that  matters 
might  well  be  worse. 

Resigning  myself  to  the  prospect  of  captivity,  I  prepared  to 
ask  for  quarter ;  which  I  did  not  doubt  I  should  receive,  since  they 
had  taken  me  in  an  open  skirmish,  and  honestly,  and  in  the  daylight. 
Rut  the  man  whose  knee  already  incommoded  me  sufficiently, 
seeing  me  about  to  speak,  squeezed  me  on  a  sudden  so  fiercely, 
bidding  me  at  the  same  time  in  a  gruff  whisper  be  sUent,  that 
I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  obey. 

Accordingly  I  lay  still,  and  as  in  a  dream,  for  my  brain  was 
still  clouded,  heard  someone  say, '  Dead !  Is  he  ?  I  hoped  we  had 
come  in  time.  Well,  he  deserved  a  better  fate.  Who  is  he, 
Rosny?' 

*  Do  you  know  him,  Maignan  ? '  said  a  voice  which  sounded 
strangely  familiar. 

The  man  who  knelt  upon  me  answered,  '  No,  my  lord.  He  is 
a  stranger  to  me.     He  has  the  look  of  a  Norman.' 

*  Like  enough !  *  replied  a  high-pitched  voice  I  had  not  heard 
before.  '  For  he  rode  a  good  horse.  Give  me  a  hundred  like  it,  and 
a  hundred  men  to  ride  as  straight,  and  I  would  not  envy  the  King 
of  France.' 

*Much  less  his  poor  cousin  of  Navarre,*  the  first  speaker 
rejoined  in  a  laughing  tone,  '  without  a  whole  shirt  to  his  back  or 
a  doublet  that  is  decently  new.  Come,  Turenne,  acknowledge 
that  you  are  not  so  badly  off  after  all !  * 

At  that  word  the  cloud  which  had  darkened  my  faculties 
swept  on  a  sudden  aside.  I  saw  that  the  men  into  whose  hands 
I  had  fallen  wore  white  fietvours,  their  leader  a  white  plume ;  and 
comprehended  without  more  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  come 
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to  my  rescue,  and  beaten  off  the  Leaguers  who  had  dismounted 
me.  At  the  same  moment  the  remembrance  of  all  that  had  gone 
before,  and  especially  of  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  in  the  king's 
chamber,  rushed  upon  my  mind  with  such  overwhelming  force 
that  I  fell  into  a  fury  of  impatience  at  the  thought  of  the  time  I 
had  wasted ;  and  rising  up  suddenly  I  threw  off  Maignan  with' 
all  my  force,  crying  out  that  I  was  alive— that  I  was  alive,  and  had 
news. 

The  equerry  did  his  best  to  restrain  me,  cursing  me  under  his 
breath  for  a  fool,  and  almost  squeezing  the  life  out  of  me.  But 
in  vain,  for  the  King  of  Navarre,  riding  nearer,  saw  me  struggling. 
'Hallo!  hallo!  'tis  a  strange  dead  man,'  he  cried,  interposing. 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Let  him  go !  Do  you  hear, 
sirrah  ?    Let  him  go  ! ' 

The  equerry  obeyed  and  stood  back  sullenly,  and  I  staggered 
to  my  feet,  and  looked  round  with  eyes  which  still  swam  and 
watered.  On  the  instant  a  cry  of  recognition  greeted  me,  with  a 
hundred  exclamations  of  astonishment.  While  I  heard  my  name 
uttered  on  every  side  in  a  dozen  different  tones,  I  remarked  dully 
that  M.  de  Eosny,  upon  whom  my  eyes  first  fell,  alone  stood 
silent,  regarding  me  with  a  face  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

'  By  heavens,  sir,  I  knew  nothing  of  this ! '  I  heard  the 
King  of  Navarre  declare,  addressing  himself  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Turenne.  *  The  man  is  here  by  no  connivance  of  mine.  Interro- 
gate him  yourself,  if  you  will.  Or  I  will.  Speak,  sir,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  me  with  his  countenance  hard  and  forbidding. 
*You  heard  me  yesterday,  what  I  promised  you?  Why,  in 
God's  name,  are  you  here  to-day  ? ' 

I  tried  to  answer,  but  Maignan  had  so  handled  me  that  I  had 
not  breath  enough,  and  stood  panting. 

*Your  Highness's  clemency  in  this  matter,'  M.  de  Turenne 
said,  with  a  sneer, '  has  been  so  great  he  trusted  to  its  continuance. 
And  doubtless  he  thought  to  find  you  alone.  I  fear  I  am  in  the 
way.' 

I  knew  him  by  his  figure  and  his  grand  air,  which  in  any 
other  company  would  have  marked  him  for  master ;  and  forgetting 
the  impatience  which  a  moment  before  had  consumed  me — 
doubtless  I  was  still  light-headed — I  answered  him.  '  Yet  I  had 
once  the  promise  of  your  lordship's  protection,'  I  gasped. 

*  My  protection,  sir  ? '  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  gleaming  angrily. 

*  Even  so,'  I  answered.  '  At  the  inn  at  Etampes,  where  M.  de 
Crillon  would  have  fought  me.' 
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He  was  visibly  taken  aback.  'Are  you  that  man?*  he 
cried. 

'  I  am.  But  I  am  not  here  to  prate  of  myself,'  I  replied. 
And  with  that — the  remembrance  of  my  neglected  errand  flashing 
on  me  again — I  staggered  to  the  King  of  Navarre's  side,  and, 
falling  on  my  knees,  seized  his  stirrup.  '  Sire,  I  bring  you  news  ! 
great  news !  dreadful  news ! '  I  cried,  clinging  to  it.  *  BLis  Majesty 
was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  stabbed  in  the  body  in  his 
chamber  by  a  villain  monk.  And  is  dying,  or,  it  may  he, 
dead.' 

'  Dead  ?  The  King ! '  Turenne  cried  with  an  oath.  *  Impos- 
sible!' 

Vaguely  I  heard  others  crying,  some  this,  some  that,  as  surprise 
and  consternation,  or  anger,  or  incredulity  moved  them.  But 
I  did  not  answer  them,  for  Henry,  remaining  silent,  held  me 
spellbound  as  it  were,  and  awed  by  the  marvellous  change  which 
I  saw  fall  on  his  face.  His  eyes  became  on  a  sudden  suffused 
with  blood,  and  seemed  to  retreat  under  his  sunken  brows ;  his 
cheeks  turned  of  a  brick-red  colour;  his  half-open  lips  showed 
his  teeth  gleaming  through  his  beard ;  while  his  great  nose,  which 
seemed  to  curve  and  curve  until  it  well-nigh  met  his  chin,  gave 
to  his  mobile  countenance  an  aspect  as  strange  as  it  was  terri- 
fying. Withal  he  uttered  for  a  time  no  word,  though  I  saw  his 
hand  grip  the  riding-whip  he  held  in  a  convulsive  grasp,  as  though 
his  thought  were  *  'Tis  mine !     Mine !     Wrest  it  away  who  dares ! ' 

*  Bethink  you,  sir,'  he  said  at  last,  fixing  his  piercing  eyes  on 
me,  and  speaking  in  a  harsh,  low  tone,  like  the  growling  of  a  great 
dog,  *  this  is  no  jesting-time.  Nor  will  you  save  your  skin  by  a 
ruse.     Tell  me,  on  your  peril,  is  this  a  trick  ? ' 

'  Heaven  forbid,  sire ! '  I  answered  with  passion.  *  I  was  in  the 
chamber,  and  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  mounted  on  the 
instant,  and  rode  hither  by  the  shortest  route  to  warn  your  High- 
ness to  look  to  yourself.  Monks  are  many,  and  the  Holy  Union 
is  not  apt  to  stop  half-way.' 

I  saw  he  believed  me,  for  his  face  relaxed.  His  breath  seemed 
to  come  and  go  again,  and  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  his  eyes 
sought  M.  de  Eosny's.  Then  he  looked  at  me  again.  *  I  thank 
you,  sir,'  he  said,  bowing  gravely  and  courteously,  *  for  your  care  for 
me — not  for  your  tidings,  which  are  of  the  sohdest.  God  grant 
my  good  cousin  and  king  may  be  hurt  only.  Now  tell  us  exactly — 
for  these  gentlemen  aie  equally  interested  with  myself — had  a 
surgeon  seen  him  ? ' 
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I  replied  in  the  negative,  but  added  that  the  wound  wad  in  the 
groin,  and  bled  much. 

*  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  "  dying  or  already  dead ! " '  the 
King  of  Navarre  rejoined.     *  Why  ? ' 

*  His  Majesty's  face  was  sunken,'  I  stammered. 

He  nodded.  '  You  may  be  mistaken,'  he  said.  '  I  pray  that 
you  are.     But  here  comes  Momay.     He  may  know  more.* 

In  a  moment  I  was  abandoned,  even  by  M.  de  Turenne,  so 
great  was  the  anxiety  which  possessed  all  to  leam  the  truth. 
Maignan  alone,  under  pretence  of  adjusting  a  stirrup,  remained  be- 
side me,  and  entreated  me  in  a  low  voice  to  begone.  '  Take  this 
horse,  M.  de  Marsac,  if  you  will,'  he  urged,  *  and  ride  back  the  way 
you  came.  You  have  done  what  you  came  to  do.  Go  back,  and 
be  thankful.' 

*  Chut !  'I  said,  *  there  is  no  danger.' 

*  You  will  see,'  he  replied  darkly, '  if  you  stay  here.  Come,  come, 
take  my  advice  and  the  horse,'  he  persisted,  *  and  begone !  Believe 
me,  it  will  be  for  the  best.* 

I  laughed  outright  at  his  earnestness  and  his  face  of  perplexity. 
*  I  see  you  have  M.  de  Eosny's  orders  to  get  rid  of  me,*  I  said. 
'  But  I  am  not  going,  my  frieiid.  He  must  find  some  other  way 
out  of  his  embarrassment,  for  here  I  stay.' 

*  Well,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,'  Maignan  retorted, 
jswinging  himself  into  the  saddle  with  a  gloomy  face.  '  I  have 
done  my  best  to  save  you !  * 

*  And  your  master ! '  I  answered,  laughing. 

For  flight  was  the  last  thing  I  had  in  my  mind.  I  had 
ridden  this  ride  with  a  dear  perception  that  the  one  thing 
I  needed  was  a  footing  at  Court.  By  the  special  kindness  of 
Providence  I  had  now  gained  this ;  and  I  was  not  the  man  to 
resign  it  because  it  proved  to  be  scanty  and  perilous.  It  was 
something  that  I  had  spoken  to  the  great  Vicomte  face  to  face 
and  not  been  consumed,  that  I  had  given  him  look  for  look  and 
still  survived,  'that  I  had  put  in  practice  Crillon's  lessons  and  come 
to  no  harm. 

Nor  was  this  all.  I  had  never  in  the  worst  times  blamed  the 
King  of  Navarre  for  his  denial  of  me.  I  had  been  foolish,  indeed, 
seeing  that  it  was  in  the  bargain,  had.  I  done  so ;  nor  had  I  ever 
doubted  his  good-will  or  his  readiness  to  reward  me  should  occasion 
arise.  Now,  I  flattered  myself,  I  had  given  him  that  which 
he  needed,  and  had  hitherto  lacked — an  excuse,  I  mean,  for  inter- 
ference  in  my  behalf. 
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Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  this  notion  I  was  soon  to 
learn,  for  at  this  moment  Henry's  cavalcade,  which  had  left  me 
a  hundred  paces  behind,  came  to  a  stop,  and  while  some  of  the 
number  waved  to  me  to  come  on,  one  spurred  back  to  summon 
me  to  the  king.  I  hastened  to  obey  the  order  as  fast  as  I  could, 
but  I  saw  on  approaching  that  though  all  was  at  a  standstill  till  I 
came  up,  neither  the  King  of  Navarre  nor  M.  de  Turenne  was  think- 
ing princiiMilly  of  me.  Every  face,  from  Henry's  to  that  of  his  least 
important  courtier,  wore  an  air  of  grave  preoccupation ;  which  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  the  doubt  present  in  every  mind,  and 
outweighing  every  interest,  whether  the  King  of  France  was  dead, 
or  dying,  or  merely  wounded. 

Quick,  sir ! '  Henry  said  with  impatience,  as  soon  as  I  came 
within  hearing.  '  Do  not  detain  me  with  your  affairs  longer  than 
is  necessary.  M.  de  Turenne  presses  me  to  carry  into  effect  the 
order  I  gave  yesterday.  But  as  you  have  placed  yourself  in 
jeopardy  on  my  account  I  feel  that  something  is  due  to  you.  You 
will  be  good  enough,  therefore,  to  present  yourself  at  once  at  M.  la 
Varenne's  lodging,  and  give  me  your  parole  to  remain  there  with- 
out stirring  abroad  until  your  affair  is  concluded.' 

Aware  that  I  owed  this  respite,  which  at  once  secured  my 
present  safety  and  promised  well  for  the  future,  to  the  great  event 
that,  even  in  M.  de  Turenne's  mind,  had  overshadowed  all  others, 
I  bowed  in  silence.     Henry,  however,  was  not  content  with  this. 

*  Come,  sir,'  he  said  sharply,  and  with  every  appearance  of  anger, 

*  do  you  agree  to  that  ? ' 

I  replied  humbly  that  I  thanked  him  for  his  clemency. 

*  There  is  no  need  of  thanks,'  he  replied  coldly.  *  What  I  have 
done  is  without  prejudice  to  M.  de  Turenne's  complaint.  He  must 
have  justice.' 

I  bowed  again,  and  in  a  moment  the  troop  were  gone  at  a 
gallop  towards  Meudon,  whence,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  attended  by  a  select  body  of  five-and-twenty  horsemen, 
wearing  private  arms,  rede  on  at  full  speed  to  St.  Cloud  to  present 
himself  at  His  Majesty's  bedside.  A  groom  who  had  caught  the 
Cid,  which  had  escaped  into  the  town  with  no  other  injury  than  a 
slight  wound  in  the  shoulder,  by-and-by  met  me  with  the  horse  ; 
and  in  this  way  I  was  erabled  to  render  myself  with  some  decency 
at  Varenne's  lodging,  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  not 
far  from  the  Castle-gate. 

Here  I  found  myself  under  no  greater  constraint  than  that 
which  my  own  parole  laid  upon  me ;  and  my  room  having  the 
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oonveniency  of  a  window  looking  upon  the  public  street,  I  was 
enabled  from  hour  to  hour  to  comprehend  and  enter  into  the  various 
alarms  and  surprises  which  made  that  day  remarkable.  The 
manifold  reports  which  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  the  overmastering  excitement  which  seized  all, 
are  so  well  remembered,  however,  that  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
them,  though  they  served  to  distract  my  mind  from  my  own  posi- 
tion. Suffice  it  that  at  one  moment  we  heard  that  His  Majesty 
was  dead,  at  another  that  the  wound  was  skin  deep,  and  again 
that  we  might  expect  him  at  Meudon  before  sunset.  The  rumour 
that  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  had  taken  poison  was  no  sooner 
believed  than  we  were  asked  to  listen  to  the  guns  of  Paris  firing 
fetix  dejoie  in  honour  of  the  king's  death. 

The  streets  were  so  closely  packed  with  persons  telling  and 
hearing  these  tales  that  I  seemed  from  my  window  to  be  looking 
on  a  fair.  Nor  was  all  my  amusement  without-doors ;  for  a 
number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  hearing  that  I  had  been  at 
St.  Cloud  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  very  chamber,  a  thing  which 
made  me  for  the  moment  the  most  desirable  companion  in  the 
world,  remembered  on  a  sudden  that  they  had  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  me,  and  honoured  me  by  calling  upon  me  and 
sitting  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  me.  From  which  circum- 
stance I  confess  I  derived  as  much  hope  as  they  diversion; 
knowing  that  courtiers  are  the  best  weather-prophets  in  the  world, 
who  hate  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  discovered  in  the  company 
of  those  on  whom  the  sun  does  not  shine. 

The  return  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  which  happened  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  while  it  dissipated  the  fears  of  some  and 
dashed  the  hopes  of  others,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  uncertainty 
by  confirming,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  that  His  Majesty  was 
in  no  danger.  We  learned  with  varying  emotions  that  the 
first  appearances,  which  had  deceived,  not  myself  only,  but  ex- 
perienced leeches,  had  been  themselves  belied  by  subsequent 
conditions;  and  that,  in  a  word,  Paris  had  as  much  to  fear,  and 
loyal  men  as  much  to  hope,  as  before  this  wicked  and  audacious 
attempt. 

I  had  no  more  than  stomached  this  surprising  information, 
which  was  less  welcome  to  me,  I  confess,  than  it  should  have  been, 
when  the  arrival  of  M.  d'Agen,  who  greeted  me  with  the  affec- 
tion which  he  never  failed  to  show  me,  distracted  my  thoughts 
for  a  time.  Immediately  on  learning  where  I  was  and  the 
strange  adventures  which  had  befallen  me,  he  had  ridden  off*, 
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stopping  only  once,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  me,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  waiting  on  Madame  de  Bmhl.  I  asked  him  how  she  had 
received  him. 

^Like  herself,'  he  replied  with  an  ingenuous  blush.  *More 
kindly  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  if  not  as  warmly  as  I  had  the 
courage  to  hope.' 

'  That  will  come  with  time,'  I  said,  laughing.  '  And  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vire  ? ' 

^  I  did  not  see  her/  he  answered,  '  but  I  heard  she  was  well. 
And  a  hundred  fathoms  deeper  in  love,'  he  added,  eyeing  me 
roguishly,  '  than  when  I  saw  her  last.' 

It  was  my  turn  to  colour  now,  and  I  did  so,  feeling  all  the 
pleasure  and  delight  such  a  statement  was  calculated  to  afford  me. 
Picturing  mademoiselle  as  I  had  seen  her  last,  leaning  from  her 
horse  with  love  written  so  plainly  on  her  weeping  face  that  all 
who  ran  might  read,  I  sank  into  so  delicious  a  reverie  that  M. 
la  Varenne,  entering  suddenly,  surprised  us  both  before  another 
word  passed  on  either  side. 

His  look  and  tone  were  as  abrupt  as  it  was  in  his  nature,  which 
was  soft  and  compliant,  to  make  them.  '  M.  de  Marsac/  he  said, 
*  I  am  sorry  to  put  any  constraint  upon  you,  but  I  am  directed  to 
forbid  you  to  your  friends.  And  I  must  request  this  gentleman  to 
withdraw.' 

'  But  all  day  my  friends  have  come  in  and  out,'  I  said  with 
surprise.     '  Is  this  a  new  order  ?  * 

*  A  written  order,  which  reached  me  no  farther  back  than  two 
minutes  ago,*  he  answered  plainly.  '  I  am  also  directed  to  remove 
you  to  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  that  you  may  not  overlook 
the  street.' 

^  But  my  parole  was  taken,'  I  cried,  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
indignation. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that,'  he  answered.  *  I  can  only  obey  orders. 
I  must  ask  this  gentleman,  therefore,  to  withdraw.' 

Of  course  M.  d'Agen  had  no  option  but  to  leave  me ;  which  he 
did,  I  could  see,  notwithstanding  his  easy  and  confident  expressions, 
with  a  good  deal  of  mistrust  and  apprehension.  When  he  was  gone, 
La  Varenne  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  his 
orders.  As  a  consequence  I  found  mjself  confined  to  a  small  and 
gloomy  apartment  which  looked,  at  a  distance  of  three  paces, 
upon  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Castle  stood. 
This  change,  from  a  window  which  commanded  all  the  life  of  the 
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town,  and  intercepted  every  breath  of  popular  fancy,  to  a  closet 
whither  no  sounds  penetrated,  and  where  the  very  transition  from 
noon  to  evening  scarcely  made  itself  known,  could  not  fisdl  to  de- 
press my  spirits  sensibly ;  the  more  as  I  took  it  to  be  significant 
of  a  clumge  in  my  fortunes  fully  as  grave.  Beflecting  that  I  must 
now  appear  to  the  King  of  Navarre  in  the  light  of  a  bearer  of 
felse  tidings,  I  associated  the  order  to  confine  me  more  closely  with 
his  return  from  St.  Cloud ;  and  comprehending  that  M.  de  Turenne 
was  once  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  my  affairs,  I  began  to  look 
about  me  with  forebodings  which  were  none  the  less  painful 
because  the  parole  I  had  given  debarred  me  from  any  attempt  to 


Sleep  and  habit  enabled  me,  nevertheless,  to  pass  the  night 
in  comfort.  Very  early  in  the  morning  a  great  firing  of  guns, 
which  made  itself  heard  even  in  my  quarters,  led  me  to  suppose 
that  Paris  had  surrendered;  but  the  servant  who  brought  me  my 
breakfast  declined  in  a  surly  fashion  to  give  me  any  informa- 
tion. In  the  end,  I  spent  the  whole  day  alone,  my  thoughts 
divided  between  my  mistress  and  my  own  prospects,  which  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  gloomy  as  the  hours  succeeded  one 
another.  No  one  came  near  me,  no  step  broke  the  silence  of 
the  house ;  and  for  a  while  I  thought  my  guardians  had  for- 
gotten even  that  I  needed  food.  This  omission,  it  is  true,  was 
made  good  about  sunset,  but  still  M.  la  Varenne  did  not  appear, 
the  servant  seemed  to  be  dumb,  and  I  heard  no  sounds  in  the 
house. 

I  had  finished  my  meal  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  room  was 
growing  dark,  when  the  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  quick  steps 
passing  along  the  entrance.  They  paused,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  the  next  moment  they  came  on  again, 
and  stopped  at  my  door.  I  rose  from  my  seat  on  hearing  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  my  astonishment  may  be  conceived 
when  I  saw  no  other  than  M.  de  Turenne  enter,  and  close  the  door 
behind  him. 

He  saluted  me  in  a  haughty  manner  as  he  advanced  to  the 

table,  raising  his  cap  for  an  instant  and  then  replacing  it.     This 

done  he  stood  looking  at  me,  and  I  at  him,  in  a  silence  which  on 

my  side  was  the  result  of  pure  astonishment ;  on  his,  of  contempt 

and  a  kind  of  wonder.     The  evening  light,  which  was  fast  failing, 

lent  a  sombre  whiteness  to  his  face,   causing  it  to  stand  out 

from  the  shadows  behind  him  in  a  way  which  was  not  without  its 

influefioe  on  me. 

Ka 
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'  Well!'  be  said  at  last,  speaking  slowly  and  with  nnimaginable 
insolence,  *  I  came  to  look  at  you ! ' 

I  felt  my  anger  rise,  and  gave  him  back  look  for  look.  '  At 
your  will,'  I  said,  shrugging  my  shoulders. 

'  And  to  solve  a  question,'  he  continued  in  the  same  tone. 
'  To  learn  whether  the  man  who  was  mad  enough  to  insult  and 
defy  me  was  the  old  penniless  dullard  some  called  him,  or  the  dare- 
devil others  painted  him.' 

*  You  are  satisfied  now  ? '  I  said. 

He  eyed  me  for  a  moment  closely ;  then  with  sudden  heat  he 
cried,  '  Curse  me  if  I  am !  Nor  whether  I  have  to  do  with  a  man 
very  deep  or  very  shallow,  a  fool  or  a  knave !  * 

*You  may  say  what  you  please  to  a  prisoner,'  I  retorted 
coldly. 

'  Turenne  commonly  does — ^to  whom  he  pleases ! '  he  answered. 
The  next  moment  he  made  me  start  by  saying,  as  he  drew  out  a 
comfit-box  and  opened  it,  *I  am  just  from  the  little  fool  you 
have  bewitched.  If  she  were  in  my  power  I  would  have  her 
whipped  and  put  on  bread  and  water  till  she  came  to  her  senses. 
As  she  is  not,  I  must  take  another  way.  Have  you  any  idea,  may 
I  ask,'  he  continued  in  his  cynical  tone,  *  what  is  going  to  become 
of  you,  M.  de  Marsac  ? ' 

I  replied,  my  heart  inexpressibly  lightened  by  what  he  had 
said  of  mademoiselle,  that  I  placed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

He  repeated  the  name  in  a  tone  I  did  not  understand. 

*  Yes,  sir,  the  King  of  Navarre,'  I  answered  firmly. 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  you  have  good  reason  to  do  so,'  he  rejoined 
with  a  sneer.  '  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  knew  a  little  more  of 
this  aflfair  than  he  acknowledges.' 

'  Indeed  ?  The  King  of  Navarre  ? '  I  said,  staring  stolidly  at 
him. 

*Yes,  indeed,  indeed,  the  King  of  Navarre!'  he  retorted, 
mimicking  me,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  anger  than  I  had  yet 
witnessed  in  him.  '  But  let  him  be  a  moment,  sirrah ! '  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  do  you  listen  to  me.  Or  first  look  at  that.  Seeing 
is  believing.' 

He  drew  out  as  he  spoke  a  paper,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  parchment,  which  he  thrust  with  a  kind  of  savage  scorn  into  my 
hand.  Repressing  for  the  moment  the  surprise  I  felt,  I  took  it  to 
the  window,  and  reading  it  with  diflSculty,  found  it  to  be  a  royal 
f  iteut  drawn,  as  far  as  I  could  jtidge,  in  due  form,  ^nd  appointing 
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some  peison  unknown — ^for  the  name  was  left  blank — ^to  the  post 
of  lieutenantnGrovemor  of  the  Armagnac,  with  a  salary  of  twelve 
thousand  livres  a  year ! 

*  Well,  sir  ? '  he  said  impatiently. 

*  WeU  ? '  I  answered  mechanically.  For  my  bram  reeled ;  the 
exhibition  of  such  a  paper  in  such  a  way  raised  extraordinary 
thoughts  in  my  mind. 

'  Can  you  read  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Certainly/  I  answered,  telling  myself  that  he  would  fain  play 
a  trick  on  me. 

*  Very  well/  he  replied,  *  then  listen.  I  am  going  to  con- 
descend ;  to  make  you  an  offer,  M.  de  Marsac.  I  will  procure  you 
your  freedom,  and  fill  up  the  blank,  which  you  see  there,  with  your 
name — ^upon  one  condition.' 

I  stared  at  him  with  all  the  astonishment  it  was  natural  for 
me  to  feel  in  the  face  of  such  a  proposition.  '  You  will  confer 
this  office  on  me  ? '  I  muttered  incredulously. 

'  The  king  having  placed  it  at  my  disposal,'  he  answered,  ^  I 
will.  But  first  let  me  remind  you,'  he  went  on  proudly,  *  that 
the  affair  has  another  side.  On  the  one  hand  I  offer  you  such 
employment,  M.  de  Marsac,  as  should  satisfy  your  highest 
ambition.  On  the  other,  I  warn  you  that  my  power  to  avenge 
myself  is  no  less  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday ;  and  that  if  I 
condescend  to  buy  you,  it  is  because  that  course  commends  itself 
to  me  for  reasons,  not  because  it  is  the  only  one  open.' 

I  bowed.  *  The  condition,  M.  le  Vicomte  ? '  I  said  huskily, 
beginning  to  understand  him. 

'  That  you  give  up  all  claim  and  suit  to  the  hand  of  my  kins- 
woman,' he  answered  lightly.  '  That  is  all.  It  is  a  simple  and 
easy  condition.' 

I  looked  at  him  in  renewed  astonishment,  in  wonder,  in 
stupefaction ;  asking  myself  a  hundred  questions.  Why  did  he 
stoop  to  bargain,  who  could  command?  Why  did  he  conde- 
scend to  treat,  who  held  me  at  his  mercy  ?  Why  did  he  gravely 
discuss  my  aspirations,  to  whom  they  must  seem  the  rankest 
presumption  ?  Why  ? — but  I  could  not  follow  it.  I  stood  looking 
at  him  in  silence ;  in  perplexity  as  great  as  if  he  had  offered  me 
the  Crown  of  France  ;  in  amazement  and  doubt  and  suspicion  that 
knew  no  bounds. 

'  Well ! '  he  said  at  last,  misreading  the  emotion  which  appeared 
in  my  face.     *  You  consent,  sir  ?  * 

*  Never ! '  I  answered  firmly. 
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He  started.  '  I  think  I  cannot  have  heard  you  aright,*  he  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  almost  courteously.  *I  oflFer  you  a  great 
place  and  my  patronage,  M.  de  Marsac.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  prefer  a  prison  and  my  enmity  ?  ' 

'  On  those  conditions,*  I  answered. 

*  Think,  think ! '  he  said  harshly. 
'  I  have  thought,'  I  answered. 

*  Ay,  but  have  you  thought  where  you  are  ? '  he  retorted.  '  Have 
you  thought  how  many  obstacles  lie  between  you  and  this  little 
fool?  How  many  j)ersons  you  must  win  over,  how  many 
friends  you  must  gain  ?  Have  you  thought  what  it  will  be  to 
have  me  against  you  in  this,  or  which  of  us  is  more  likely  to 
win  in  the  end  ? ' 

'  I  have  thought,'  I  rejoined. 

But  my  voice  shook,  my  lips  were  dry.  The  room  had  grown 
dark.  The  rock  outside,  intercepting  the  light,  gave  it  already  the 
air  of  a  dungeon.  Though  I  did  not  dream  of  yielding  to  him, 
though  I  even  felt  that  in  this  interview  he  had  descended  to  my 
level,  and  I  had  had  the  better  of  him,  I  felt  my  heart  sink. 
For  I  remembered  how  men  immured  in  prisons  drag  out  their 
lives  always  petitioning,  always  forgotten ;  how  wearily  the  days 
go,  that  to  free  men  are  bright  with  hope  and  ambition.  And  I 
saw  in  a  flash  what  it  would  be  to  remain  here,  or  in  some  such 
place;  never  to  cross  horse  again,  or  breathe  the  free  air  of 
heaven,  never  to  hear  the  clink  of  sword  against  stirrup,  or  the 
rich  tones  of  M.  d'Agen's  voice  calling  for  his  friend  ! 

I  expected  M.  de  Turenne  to  go  when  I  had  made  my  answer, 
or  else  to  fall  into  such  a  rage  as  opposition  is  apt  to  cause  in 
those  who  seldom  encounter  it.  To  my  surprise,  however,  he 
restrained  himself.  '  Come,*  he  said,  with  patience  which  fairly 
astonished  me,  and  so  much  the  more  as  chagrin  was  clearly  marked 
in  his  voice,  *I  know  where  you  put  your  trust.  You  think 
the  King  of  Navarre  will  protect  you.  Well,  I  pledge  you  the 
honour  of  Turenne  that  he  will  not ;  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
will  do  nothing  to  save  you.     Now,  what  do  you  say  ? ' 

*  As  I  said  before,'  I  answered  doggedly. 

He  took  up  the  parchment  from  the  table  with  a  grim  laugh. 
*  So  much  the  worse  for  you  then ! '  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  *So  much  the  worse  for  you!  I  took  you  for  a 
rogue !     It  seems  you  are  a  fool ! ' 
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'yiVE  LE   ROl!' 

Hb  took  his  leave  with  those  words.  But  his  departure,  which 
I  should  have  hailed  a  few  minutes  before  with  joy,  as  a  relief 
from  embarrassment  and  humiliation,  found  me  indifferent.  The 
statement  to  which  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  in  regard 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  I  could  expect  no  further  help  from 
him,  had  prostrated  me ;  dashing  my  hopes  and  spirits  so  com- 
pletely that  I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  long  after  his  step  had 
ceased  to  sound  on  the  stairs.  If  what  he  said  was  true,  in 
the  gloom  which  darkened  alike  my  room  and  my  prospects 
I  could  descry  no  glinmier  of  light.  I  knew  His  Majesty's 
weakness  and  vacillation  too  well  to  repose  any  confidence  in  him ; 
if  the  King  of  Navarre  also  abandoned  me,  I  was  indeed  without 
hope,  as  without  resource. 

I  had  stood  some  time  with  my  mind  painfully  employed  upon 
this  problem,  which  my  knowledge  of  M.  de  Turenne's  strict 
honour  in  private  matters  did  not  allow  me  to  dismiss  lightly, 
when  I  heard  another  step  on  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  M.  la 
Yarenne  opened  the  door.  Finding  me  in  the  dark  he  muttered 
an  apology  for  the  remissness  of  the  servants ;  which  I  accepted, 
seeing  nothing  else  for  it,  in  good  part. 

^  We  have  been  at  sixes-and-sevens  all  day,  and  you  have  been 
forgotten,'  he  continued.  '  But  you  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain now.  I  am  ordered  to  conduct  you  to  His  Majesty  without 
delay.* 

*  To  St.  Cloud ! '  I  exclaimed,  greatly  astonished. 

*  No,  the  king  of  France  is  here,'  he  answered. 
*AtMeudon?' 

*  To  be  sure.     Why  not?' 

I  expressed  my  wonder  at  his  Majesty's  rapid  recovery. 

*  Pooh ! '  he  answered  roughly.  '  He  is  as  well  as  he  ever  was. 
I  will  leave  you  my  light.  Be  good  enough  to  descend  as  soon  as 
you  are  ready,  for  it  is  ill  work  keeping  kings  waiting.  Oh !  and  I 
had  forgotten  one  thing,'  he  continued,  returning  when  he  had 
already  reached  the  door.  *  My  orders  are  to  see  that  you  do  not 
hold  converse  with  anyone  until  you  have  seen  the  king,  M.  de 
Manmc.  You  will  kindly  remember  this  if  we  are  kept  waiting  in 
the  antechamber.' 
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'  Am  I  to  be  transported  to— other  custody  ? '  I  asked,  my  mind 
full  of  apprehension. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  Possibly,*  he  replied.  '  I  do  not 
know.' 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  murmur  that  I  was 
at  the  king's  disposition  ;  after  which  La  Varenne  retired,  leaving 
me  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  I  could.  Naturally 
I  augured  anything  but  well  of  an  interview  weighted  with  such  a 
condition ;  and  this  contributed  still  further  to  depress  my  spirits, 
already  lowered  by  the  long  solitude  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
day.  Fearing  nothing,  however,  so  much  as  suspense,  I  hastened 
to  do  what  I  could  to  repair  my  costume,  and  then  descended 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  I  found  my  custodian  awaiting 
me  with  a  couple  of  servants,  of  whom  one  bore  a  link. 

We  went  out  side  by  side,  and  having  barely  a  hundred  yards 
to  go,  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  passing  through  the  gate  of  the 
Castle.  I  noticed  that  the  entrance  was  very  strongly  guarded, 
bat  an  instant's  reflection  served  to  remind  me  that  this  was  not 
surprising  after  what  had  happened  at  St.  Cloud.  I  remarked  to 
M.  la  Varenne  as  we  crossed  the  courtyard  that  I  supposed  Paris 
had  surrendered ;  but  he  replied  in  the  negative  so  curtly,  and  with 
so  little  consideration,  that  I  forbore  to  ask  any  other  questions ; 
and  the  Chateau  being  small,  we  found  ourselves  almost  at  once 
in  a  long,  narrow  corridor,  which  appeared  to  serve  as  the  ante- 
chamber. 

It  was  brilliantly  lighted  and  crowded  from  end  to  end,  and 
almost  from  wall  to  wall,  with  a  mob  of  courtiers ;  whose  silence, 
no  less  than  their  keen  and  anxious  looks,  took  me  by  surprise. 
Here  and  there  two  or  three,  who  had  seized  upon  the  embrasure 
of  a  window,  talked  together  in  a  low  tone;  or  a  couple,  who 
thought  themselves  suflSciently  important  to  pace  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  waiting  lines,  conversed  in  whispers  as  they 
walked.  But  even  these  were  swift  to  take  alarm,  and  continually 
looked  askance ;  while  the  general  company  stood  at  gaze,  starting 
and  looking  up  eagerly  whenever  the  door  swung  open  or  a  new- 
comer was  announced.  The  strange  silence  which  prevailed 
reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  Court  at  Blois  on  the 
night  of  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur's  desertion;  but  that  stillness  had 
brooded  over  empty  chambers,  this  gave  a  peculiar  air  of  strange- 
ness to  a  room  thronged  in  every  part. 

M.  la  Varenne,  who  was  received  by  those  about  the  door  with 
silent  politeness,  drew  me  into  the  recess  of  a  window;  whence  I  was 
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able  to  remark,  among  other  things,  that  the  Huguenots  present 
aknost  outnumbered  the  king's  immediate  following.  Still,  among 
those  who  were  walking  up  and  down,  I  noticed  M.  de  Bambouillet, 
to  whom  at  another  time  I  should  have  hastened  to  pay  my 
respects ;  with  Marshal  d'Aumont,  Sancy,  and  Humidres.  Nor  had 
I  more  than  noted  the  presence  of  these  before  the  door  of  the 
chamber  opened  and  added  to  their  number  Marshal  Biron,  who 
came  out  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Crillon.  The  sight  of  these  old 
enemies  in  combination  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  apprise  me  that 
some  serious  crisis  was  at  hand;  particularly  as  their  progress 
through  the  crowd  was  wiatched,  I  observed,  by  a  hundred  curious 
and  attentive  eyes. 

They  disappeared  at  last  through  the  outer  door,  and  the 
assemblage  turned  as  with  one  accord  to  see  who  came  next. 
But  nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  Chamber  door,  which  all 
watched  so  studiously,  again  opened.  This  time  it  was  to  give 
passage  to  my  late  visitor,  Turenne,  who  came  out  smiling, 
and  leaning,  to  my  great  surprise,  on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Rosny. 

As  the  two  walked  down  the  room,  greeting  here  and  there 
an  obsequious  friend,  and  followed  in  their  progress  by  all  eyes,  I 
felt  my  heart  sink  indeed;  both  at  sight  of  Turenne's  good- 
humour,  and  of  the  company  in  which  I  found  him.  Aware  that 
in  proportion  as  he  was  pleased  I  was  like  to  meet  with  displea- 
sure, I  still  might  have  had  hope  had  I  had  Bosny  left.  Losing 
him,  however — and  I  could  not  doubt,  seeing  him  as  I  saw  him, 
that  I  had  lost  him — and  counting  the  King  of  Navarre  as  gone 
already,  I  felt  such  a  failure  of  courage  as  I  had  never  known 
before.  I  told  myself  with  shame  that  I  was  not  made  for  Courts, 
or  for  such  scenes  as  these ;  and  recalling  with  new  and  keen 
mortification  the  poor  figure  I  had  cut  in  the  King  of  Navarre's 
antechamber  at  St.  Jean,  I  experienced  so  strange  a  gush  of 
pity  for  my  mistress  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  I 
felt  for  her.  I  had  won  her  under  false  colours,  I  was  not  worthy 
of  her.  I  felt  that  my  mere  presence  in  her  company  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  and  among  these  people,  must  cover  her  with  shame 
and  humiliation. 

To  my  great  relief,  since  I  knew  my  £Ekce  was  on  fire,  neither 
of  the  two,  as  they  walked  down  the  passage,  looked  my  way  or 
seemed  conscious  of  my  neighbourhood.  At  the  door  they  stood 
a  moment  talking  earnestly,  and  it  seemed  as  if  M.  de  Bosny 
would  have  accompanied  the  Vicomte  farther.  The  latter  would 
not  suffer  it,  however,  but  took  his  leave  there  ;  and  this  with  so 
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many  polite  gestures  that  my  last  hope  based  on  M.  de  Ilosny> 
vanished. 

Nevertheless,  that  gentleman  was  not  so  wholly  changed  that 
on  his  turning  to  re-traverse  the  room  I  did  not  see  a  smile 
flicker  for  an  instant  on  his  features  as  the  two  lines  of  bowing 
courtiers  opened  before  him.  The  next  moment  his  look  fell  on 
me,  and  though  his  face  scarcely  altered,  he  stopped  opposite  me. 

'  M.  de  Marsac  is  waiting  to  see  His  Majesty  ? '  he  asked  aloud, 
speaking  to  M.  la  Varenne. 

My  companion  remaining  silent,  I  bowed. 

^  In  five  minutes,'  M.  de  Bosny  replied  quietly,  yet  with  a 
distant  air,  which  made  me  doubt  whether  I  had  not  dreamed  all 
I  remembered  of  this  man.  '  Ah !  M.  de  Paul,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ? '  he  continued.  And  he  bent  his  head  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
cation which  a  gentleman  who  stood  next  me  poured  into  his 
ear.  ^  I  will  see,'  I  heard  him  answer.  '  In  any  case  you  shall 
know  to-morrow.' 

*  But  you  will  be  my  friend  ? '  M.  Paul  urged,  detaining  him 
by  the  sleeve. 

^  I  will  put  only  one  before  you,'  he  answered. 
My  neighbour  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself  with  disappoint- 
ment.    *  Who  is  it  ? '  he  murmured  piteously. 

*  The  king  and  his  service,  my  friend,'  M.  de  Bosny  replied 
drily.  And  with  that  he  walked  away.  But  half  a  dozen  times 
at  least  before  he  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  room  I  saw  the 
scene  repeated. 

I  looked  on  at  all  this  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  unable  to 
guess  or  conceive  what  had  happened  to  give  M.  de  Bosny  so 
much  importance.  For  it  did  not  escape  me  that  the  few  words 
he  had  stopped  to  speak  to  me  had  invested  me  with  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  stood  near.  They  gave  me  more  room  and  a 
wider  breathing-space,  and  looking  at  me  askance,  muttered  my 
name  in  whispers.  In  my  uncertainty,  however,  what  this 
portended  I  drew  no  comfort  from  it ;  and  before  I  had  found  time 
to  weigh  it  thoroughly  the  door  through  which  Turenne  and 
Bosny  had  entered  opened  again.  The  pages  and  gentlemen  who 
stood  about  it  hastened  to  reuige  themselves  on  either  side.  An 
usher  carrying  a  white  wand  came  rapidly  down  the  room,  here 
and  there  requesting  the  courtiers  to  stand  back  where  the  passage 
was  narrow.  Then  a  loud  voice  without  cried,  *  The  King,  gentle- 
men !  the  King ! '  and  one  in  every  two  of  us  stood  a-tiptoe  to 
see  him  enter. 
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But  there  came  in  only  Heniy  of  Navarre,  wearing  a  violet 
cloak  and  cap. 

I  turned  to  La  Varenne  and  with  my  head  full  of  confusion, 
muttered  impatiently,  '  But  the  king,  man  !  Where  is  the  king  ? ' 

He  grinned  at  me,  with  his  hand  before  his  mouth.  '  Hush ! ' 
he  whispered.  '  Twas  a  jest  we  played  on  you  !  His  late  Majesty 
died  at  daybreak  this  morning.     This  is  the  king.' 

*  This !  the  King  of  Navarre  ?  '  I  cried  ;  so  loudly  that  some 
round  us  called '  Silence ! ' 

*  No,  the  King  of  France,  fool ! '  he  replied.  *  Your  sword 
must  be  sharper  than  your  wits,  or  I  have  been  told  some  lies ! ' 

I  let  the  gibe  pass  and  the  jest,  for  my  heart  was  beating  so  fast 
and  painfully  that  I  could  scarcely  preserve  my  outward  composure. 
There  was  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  and  a  darkness  which  set  the 
lights  at  defiance.  It  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  think  what  this  might 
mean — ^to  me.  I  could  not  put  two  thoughts  together,  and  while 
I  still  questioned  what  reception  I  might  expect,  and  who  in  this 
new  state  of  things  were  my  friends,  the  king  stopped  before  me. 

'  Ha,  M.  de  Maisac ! '  he  cried  cheerfully,  signing  to  those 
who  stood  before  me  to  give  place.  *  You  are  the  gentleman  who 
rode  so  fast  to  warn  me  the  other  morning.  I  have  spoken 
to  M.  de  Turenne  about  you,  and  he  is  willing  to  overlook  the 
complaint  he  had  against  you.  For  the  rest,  go  to  my  closet,  my 
friend.     Go  !     Rosny  knows  my  will  respecting  you.' 

I  had  sense  enough  left  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand  ;  but  it  was 
in  silence,  which  he  knew  how  to  interpret.  He  had  moved  on 
and  was  speaking  to  another  before  I  recovered  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  or  the  wits  which  his  gracious  words  had  scattered.  When 
I  did  so,  and  got  on  my  feet  again  too,  I  found  myself  the 
centre  of  so  much  observation  and  the  object  of  so  many  congratu- 
lations that  I  was  glad  to  act  upon  the  hint  which  La  Varenne 
gave  me,  and  hurry  away  to  the  closet. 

Here,  though  I  had  now  an  inkling  of  what  I  had  to  expect,  I 
found  myself  received  with  a  kindness  which  bade  fair  to  over- 
whelm me.  Only  M.  de  Rosny  was  in  the  room,  and  he  took  me 
by  both  hands  in  a  manner  which  told  me  without  a  word  that 
the  Sosny  of  old  days  was  back,  and  that  for  the  embarrassment  I 
had  caused  him  of  late  I  was  more  than  forgiven.  When  I  tried 
to  thank  him  for  the  good  offices  which  I  knew  he  had  done 
roe  with  the  king  he  would  have  none  of  it;  reminding  me 
with  a  smile  that  he  had  eaten  of  my  cheese  when  the  choice  lay 
between  that  and  Lisieuz. 
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^  And  besides,  my  Mend/  he  continued,  his  eyes  twinkling, '  You 
have  made  me  richer  by  five  hundred  crowns.* 

*  How  so  ? '    I  asked,  wondering  more  and  more. 

^  I  wagered  that  sum  with  Turenne  that  he  could  not  bribe 
you,'  he  answered,  smiling.  '  And  see,'  he  continued,  selecting 
from  some  on  the  table  the  same  parchment  I  had  seen  before, 
*  here  is  the  bribe.  Take  it ;  it  is  yours.  I  have  given  a  score  to- 
day, but  none  with  the  same  pleasure.  Let  me  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  the  Armagnac/ 

For  a  while  I  could  not  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  which 
pleased  him  mightily,  I  remember.  When  I  was  brought  at  last  to 
see  that. the  king  had  meant  this  for  me  from  the  first,  and  had 
merely  lent  the  patent  to  Turenne  that  the  latter  might  make  trial 
of  me,  my  pleasure  and  gratification  were  such  that  I  could  no 
more  express  them  then  than  I  can  now  describe  them.  For  they 
knew  no  bounds.  I  stood  before  Bosny  silent  and  confused,  with 
long-forgotten  tears  welling  up  to  my  eyes,  and  one  regret  only 
in  my  heart — that  my  dear  mother  had  not  lived  to  see  the  fond 
illusions  with  which  I  had  so  often  amused  her  turned  to  sober 
fact.  Not  then,  but  afterwards,  I  remarked  that  the  salary  of  my 
office  amounted  to  the  exact  sum  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  naming  to  her ;  and  I  learned  that  Rosny  had  himself  fixed  it  on 
information  given  him  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yire. 

As  my  transports  grew  more  moderate,  and  I  found  voice  to 
thank  my  benefactor,  he  had  still  an  answer.  ^  Do  not  deceive 
yourself,  my  friend,'  he  said  gravely,  ^  or  think  this  an  idle 
reward.  My  master  is  King  of  France,  but  he  is  a  king  without 
a  kingdom,  and  a  captain  without  money.  To-day,  to  gain  his 
rights,  he  has  parted  with  half  his  powers.  Before  he  win  all 
back  there  will  be  .blows — blows,  my  friend.  And  to  that  end  I 
have  bought  your  sword.' 

I  told  him  that  if  no  other  left  its  scabbard  for  the  king, 
mine  should  be  drawn. 

*  I  believe  you,'  he  answered  kindly,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  ^  Not  by  reason  of  your  words — ^Heaven  knows  I  have 
heard  vows  enough  to-day! — but  because  I  have  proved  you. 
And  now,'  he  continued,  speaking  in  an  altered  tone  and  looking 
at  me  with  a  queer  smile,  *  now  I  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied ?     You  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for,  my  Mend  ? ' 

I  looked  aside  in  a  guilty  fashion,  not  daring  to  prefer  on  the 
top  of  all  his  kindness  a  further  petition.  Moreover,  His  Majesty 
might  have  other  views ;  or  on  this  point  Turenne  might  have 
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proved  obstinate.  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  in  what  had 
happened,  or  in  M.  de  Bosny's  communication,  to  inform  me 
whether  the  wish  of  my  heart  was  to  be  gratified  or  not. 

But  I  should  have  known  that  great  man  better  than  to 
suppose  that  he  was  one  to  promise  without  performing,  or  to 
wound  a  friend  when  he  could  not  salve  the  hurt.  After  enjoying 
my  confusion  for  a  time  he  burst  into  a  great  shout  of  laughter, 
and  taking  me  familiarly  by  the  shoulders,  turned  me  towards  the 
door.  *  There,  go ! '  he  said.  *  Go  up  the  passage.  You  will 
find  a  door  on  the  right,  and  a  door  on  the  left.  You  will  know 
which  to  open.' 

Forbidding  me  to  utter  a  syllable,  he  put  me  out.  In  the 
passage,  where  I  fain  would  have  stood  awhile  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  I  was  affrighted  by  sounds  which  warned  me  that  the 
king  was  returning  that  way.  Fearing  to  be  surprised  by  him 
in  such  a  state  of  perturbation,  I  hurried  to  the  end  of  the  jwissage, 
where  I  discovered,  as  I  had  been  told,  two  doors. 

They  were  both  closed,  and  there  was  nothing  about  either  of 
them  to  direct  my  choice.  But  M.  de  Bosny  was  correct  in 
supposing  that  I  had  not  forgotten  the  advice  he  had  offered 
me  on  the  day  when  he  gave  me  so  fine  a  surprise,  in  his  own 
house — *  When  you  want  a  good  wife,  M.  de  Marsac,  turn  to  the 
right ! '  I  remembered  the  words,  and  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation— ^for  the  king  and  his  suite  were  already  entering  the 
passage — I  knocked  boldly,  and  scarcely  waiting  for  an  invitation, 
went  in. 

Fanchette  was  by  the  door,  but  stood  aside  with  a  grim  smile, 
which  I  was  at  liberty  to  accept  as  a  welcome  or  not.  Mademoi- 
selle, who  had  been  seated  on  the  farther  side  of  the  table,  rose 
as  I  entered,  and  we  stood  looking  at  one  another.  Doubtless 
she  waited  for  me  to  speak  first ;  while  I  on  my  side  was  so 
greatly  taken  aback  by  the  change  wrought  in  her  by  the  Court 
dress  she  was  wearing  and  the  air  of  dignity  with  which  she  wore 
it,  that  I  stood  gasping.  I  turned  coward  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  us.  This  was  not  the  girl  I  had  wooed  in  the 
greenwoods-  by  St.  Gaultier ;  nor  the  pale-faced  woman  I  had 
lifted  to  the  saddle  a  score  of  times  in  the  journey  Paris-wards. 
The  sense  of  unworthiness  which  I  had  experienced  a  few  minutes 
before  in  the  crowded  antechamber  returned  in  full  force  in  pre- 
sence of  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  once  more  I  stood  tongue-tied 
before  her,  as  I  had  stood  in  the  lodgings  at  Blois.  All  the  later 
time,  aD  that  had  passed  between  us  was  forgotten. 
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She,  for  her  part,  looked  at  me  wondering  at  my  silence.  Hef 
face,  which  had  grown  rosy  red  at  my  entrance,  turned  pale  again. 
Her  eyes  grew  large  with  alarm ;  she  began  to  beat  her  foot  on 
the  floor  in  a  manner  I  knew.  *  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ? ' 
she  muttered  at  last. 

'  On  the  contrary,  mademoiselle,'  I  answered  hoarsely,  looking 
every  way,  and  grasping  at  the  first  thing  I  could  think  of,  *  I 
am  just  from  M.  de  Eosny.' 

*  And  he?* 

'  He  has  made  me  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  Armagnac.' 

She  curtseyed  to  me  in  a  wonderful  fashion.  *  It  pleases  me 
to  congratulate  you,  sir,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  between  laughing  and 
crying.     ^  It  is  not  more  than  equal  to  your  deserts.' 

I  tried  to  thank  her  becomingly,  feeling  at  the  same  time 
more  foolish  than  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life ;  for  I  knew  that 
this  was  neither  what  I  had  come  to  tell  nor  she  to  hear.  Yet  I 
could  not  muster  up  courage  nor  find  words  to  go  farther,  and 
stood  by  the  table  in  a  state  of  miserable  discomposure. 

^  Is  that  all,  sir  ? '  she  said  at  last,  losing  patience. 

Certainly  it  was  now  or  never,  and  I  knew  it.  I  made  the 
effort.  *  No,  mademoiselle,'  I  said  in  a  low  voice.  *  Far  from  it. 
But  I  do  not  see  here  the  lady  to  whom  I  came  to  address  myself, 
and  whom  I  have  seen  a  hundred  times  in  far  other  garb  than 
yours,  wet  and  weary  and  dishevelled,  in  danger  and  in  flight. 
Her  I  have  served  and  loved ;  and  for  her  I  have  lived.  I  have  had 
no  thought  for  months  that  has  not  been  hers,  nor  care  save  for 
her.  I  and  all  that  I  have  by  the  king's  bounty  are  hers,  and 
I  came  to  lay  them  at  her  feet.     But  I  do  not  see  her  here.' 

*  No,  sir  ? '  she  answered  in  a  whisper,  with  her  face  averted. 
^  No,  mademoiselle.' 

With  a  sudden  brightness  and  quickness  which  set  my  heart 
beating  she  turned,  and  looked  at  me.  *  Indeed  ! '  she  said.  ^  I 
am  sorry  for  that.  It  is  a  pity  your  love  should  be  given  else- 
where, M.  deMarsac — since  it  is  the  king's  will  that  you  should 
marry  me.' 

*  Ah,  mademoiselle  ! '  I  cried,  kneeling  before  her — ^for  she  had 
come  round  the  table  and  stood  beside  me — *  But  you  ? ' 

*  It  is  my  will  too,  sir,'  she  answered,  smiling  througli  her  tears. 

•  ....*• 

On  the  following  day  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  became  my  wife ; 
the  king's  retreat  from  Paris,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  desertion  of  many  who  were  ill-affected  to  the  Huguenots, 
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compelling  the  instant  performance  of  the  marriage,  if  we  wonld 
have  it  read  by  M.  d' Amours.  This  haste  notwithstanding,  I 
was  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  M.  d'Agen  to  make  such  an  ap- 
pearance, in  respect  both  of  servants  and  equipment,  as  became 
rather  my  future  prospects  than  my  past  distresses.  It  is  true  that 
His  Majesty,  out  of  a  desire  to  do  nothing  which  might  offend 
Turenne,  did  not  honour  us  with  his  presence ;  but  Madame  Cathe- 
rine attended  on  his  behalf,  and  herself -gave  me  my  bride.  M.  de 
Sully  and  M.  CriUon,  with  the  Marquis  de  Bambouillet  and  his 
nephew,  and  my  distant  connection,  the  Duke  de  Eohan,  who  first 
acknowledged  me  on  that  day,  were  among  those  who  earned  my 
gratitude  by  attending  me  upon  the  occasion. 

The  marriage  of  M.  Franfois  d'Agen  with  the  widow  of  my 
old  rival  and  opponent  did  not  take  place  until  something  more 
than  a  year  later,  a  delay  which  was  less  displeasing  to  me  than 
to  the  bridegroom,  inasmuch  as  it  left  madame  at  liberty  to  bear 
my  wife  company  during  my  absence  on  the  campaign  of  Arques 
and  Ivry.  In  the  latter  battle,  which  added  vastly  to  the  renown 
of  M.  de  Rosny,  who  captured  the  enemy's  standard  with  his  own 
hand,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  the  second  of  the 
two  charges  led  by  the  king ;  and  being  attacked  by  two  foot  sol- 
diers, as  I  lay  entangled,  I  must  inevitably  have  perished  but  for 
the  aid  afforded  me  by  Simon  Fleix,  who  flew  to  the  rescue  with 
the  courage  of  a  veteran.  His  action  was  observed  by  the  king, 
who  begged  him  from  me,  and  attaching  him  to  his  own  person 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  started  him  so  fairly  on  the  road  to  fortune 
that  he  has  since  risen  beyond  hope  or  expectation. 

The  means  by  which  Henry  won  for  a  time  the  support  of 
Turenne  (and  incidentally  procured  his  consent  to  my  marriage) 
are  now  too  notorious  to  require  explanation.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  until  the  Vicomte's  union  a  year  later  with  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Marck,  who  brought  him  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  that  I 
thoroughly  understood  the  matter ;  or  the  kindness  peculiar  to  the 
king,  my  master,  which  impelled  that  great  monarch,  in  the 
arrangement  of  affairs  so  vast,  to  remember  the  interests  of  the 
least  of  his  servants. 
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AMONG  all  those  laws  of  political  economy  which  still  remain 
unchanged,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  is  more  readily  and 
generally  accepted  than  that  which  asserts  that,  in  articles  of 
which  the  production  is  unlimited,  the  supply  will  always  be 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  the  case  of  those  which  can  only  be 
produced  in  a  certain  limited  quantity,  an  additional  demand, 
while  enhancing  the  price,  always  calls  forth  imitations  or 
adulterations  of  the  genuine  article,  or  some  fresh  product  that 
can  be  substituted  for  it. 

It  is  of  these  imitations,  substitutions,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
alterations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  objects  of  antiquity,  that  I 
now  propose  to  treat ;  the  demand  for  antiquities  at  the  present 
day,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  past,  having  far  outstripped  the 
powers  of  legitimate  supply.  The  high  prices  paid  for  portable 
relics  of  the  past  inevitably  lead  to  their  being  fraudulently  imi- 
tated. As  with  the  ordinary  *  smasher,*  who  finds  that  it  takes  less 
time  and  trouble  to  make  and  pass  a  bad  shilling  than  to  earn  a 
good  one  by  honest  labour,  so  the  forger  of  antiquities  finds  it 
easier  to  make  and  sell  some  counterfeit  coin  or  bronze  than  to 
set  to  work  to  dig  one  up  or  to  procure  one  from  those  who  have 
done  so.  The  professed  forger  of  antiquities  occupies,  however,  a 
far  higher  sphere  than  the  mere  producer  of  bad  shillings,  and,  in 
addition  to  any  profit  that  he  may  make  by  his  skill,  has  the 
inward  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  matched  his  ingenuity 
against  the  experience  and  discrimination  of  someone  who  thinks 
himself  an  antiquary,  and  has  come  oflf  victorious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  that  forgeries  must  and  do  exist  tends  to 
sharpen  the  eyesight  of  antiquaries,  few,  if  any,  of  whom  can 
honestly  say  that  they  have  never  been  duped.  As  dogs  must 
pass  through  their  distemper,  so  an  antiquary  must  have  bought 

"  Founded  on  a  lecture  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Februaiy  24, 1865. 
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his  forgeries  before  he  can  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  seasoned. 
Some,  like  myself,  have  not  only  purchased  forgeries,  but  have 
published  accounts  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  genuine  anti- 
quities— accounts  which  any  amount  of  subsequent  withdrawal 
fails  to  annihilate. 

Although  in  common  parlance  we  usually  speak  of  '  forged ' 
and  *  counterfeit '  antiquities  as  synonymous,  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
slight  diflference  between  the  two  terms.  Counterfeits  (contra-' 
facta)  are  made  in  imitation  of  genuine  objects ;  forgeries  (fabric 
cata)  are  not  of  necessity  imitations,  but  may  embody  entirely 
new  conceptions,  though  outwardly  seeming  to  be  ancient. 

Both  counterfeits  and  forgeries  abound  in  every  department 
of  archaeology — manuscripts,  infcriptions,  gems,  pottery,  glass, 
enamels,  ivories,  coins,  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments  have 
each  and  all  been  subjects  to  which  forgers  at  different  times 
and  in  various  countries  have  devoted  their  not  unprofitable 
attention. 

Of  purely  literary  forgeries  I  need  say  but  little.  The  names 
of  Chatterton  and  Ireland  are  familiar  to  all,  and  though  their 
works  are  now  discredited,  the  forged  Itinerary  of  Bichard  of 
Cireccester,  compiled  by  Bertram  in  the  last  century,  is  con- 
stantly quoted  as  authoritative  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  Many  will  remember  in  our  own  times  certain  emenda- 
tions in  the  text  of  Shakspere,  and  more  than  one  Greek  and 
Hebrew  manuscript,  that  attained  to  a  brief  notoriety ;  and  even 
within  the  present  year  numerous  *  autograph '  letters  of  Bums 
and  Scott  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution  at 
Edinburgh.  The  jury  in  this  case  recommended  Mr.  Alexander 
Howland  Smith,  the  producer  of  the  incriminated  manuscripts,  to 
mercy,  partly  on  the  ground  of  Hhe  easy  facility  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  spurious  documents  afforded  him ' ;  in  other  wordp, 
of  the  extreme  gullibility  of  his  public.  It  would  almost  eeem 
that  the  maxim  Credo  quia  impoasibile  is  of  more  universal 
application  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  27,000  forgeries 
palmed  off  on  M.  Michel  Chasles  as  writings  of  Dante,  Shakspere, 
Pascal,  and  others,  tell  the  same  tale.  The  abundant  forgeries 
of  Saxon  Charters  belong  to  so  remote  a  date  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  antiquities  themselves,  and  not  as  modem  an- 
tiques. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  forgery  of  manuscripts,  I  may  adduce 
a  case  of  conscience.  -  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  young  man,  fairly 
handy  with  his  pen,  was  asked  by  soipe  young  ladie3  to  contribute 
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to  their  collection  of  autographs.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to 
do  so,  but  also  his  inability  to  warrant  the  authenticity  of  what 
he  might  oflFer  them.  In  due  course,  signatures  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  and  of  some  distinguished  statesmen  of  their  times,  were 
presented,  but  with  the  same  absence  of  warranty.  The  young 
ladies,  however,  had  a  relative,  distinguished  as  an  antiquary  and 
historian,  and  to  his  judgment  the  documents  were  submitted. 
He  pronounced  them  all  to  be  genuine,  and  the  question  is. 
What  ought  the  young  man  whose  penmanship  they  were  to 
have  done  ?  It  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  that  it  would  only 
add  to  the  offence  of  his  forgery  if  he  were  to  destroy  the 
character  of  an  expert  in  ancient  handwriting,  and  that  as  the 
paper  and  ink  were  in  keeping  with  the  period,  and  inasmuch  as 
if  the  Charleses  and  other  signatories  were  to  return  to  earth,  the 
facsimiles  were  so  accurate  that  they  could  not  disown  their 
simulated  handwriting,  it  was  best  to  let  the  autographs  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  exist  until  the  present  day,  and  no 
one  seems  to  be  really  the  worse. 

The  fabrication  of  lapidary  inscriptions  began  some  four 
centuries  ago,  and  many  were  the  forgeries  that  were  palmed  off 
on  the  antiquaries  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  number  of 
fictitious  inscriptions  in  Gruter's  ^  Eoman  Inscriptions '  is 
notorious ;  but  perhaps,  for  unblushing  assurance,  one  given  by 
Agostini  bears  the  palm.  It  purports  to  be  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  chaste  Lucretia  by  her  disconsolate  husband — 
COLLATINVS .  TARQVINIVS .  DVLCISSBIAE  .  CONI VGI.  It 
is,  however,  nearly  equalled  by  another  inscription,  containing  a 
prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  against  Caesar's  crossing 
the  Rubicon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  Such  forgeries  seldom  impose  upon  a  scholar,  and  are 
now  rarely  practised.  The  inscribed  stone,  commemorative  of 
King  Harthacnut,  which  was  *  found '  in  Kennington  Lane,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1789,  was  cut  for  one 
antiquary,  Stevens,  in  order  to  impose  upon  another,  Gough,  and 
comes  under  the  heading  of  practical  jokes. 

Fictitious  inscriptions  are  still  occasionally  scratched  on 
genuine  Roman  sepulchral  urns,  and  I  have  known  a  Roman 
tile  to  have  its  interest  and  value  enhanced  by  having  cut  upon  it 
what  appeared  to  be  the  impression  of  a  Legionary  stamp. 

In  America  an  inscribed  stone  found  in  an  ancient  tumulus 
near  Newark,  Ohio,  was  exhibited  some  years  since  to  the  Ethno- 
logical Society.    In  this  case  the  artist  had  selected  Hebrew  as 
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the  language  for  his  inscription,  but  had  unfortunately  made  use 
of  the  modem  instead  of  the  ancient  form  of  the  letters. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  forgery  of  inscriptions  is  that  of  gems, 
which,  more  especially  in  Italy,  is  carried  on  as  a  profitable  trade. 
Most  of  the  Christian  engraved  gems,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  catacombs  at  Bome,  belong  to  this  spurious  class,  but,  as  the 
late  Mr.  King  has  observed,  any  knowledge  of  antique  art  suffices 
to  detect  the  very  recent  date  of  their  fabrication.  Occasionally 
a  nimbus  has  been  added  to  an  antique  male  or  female  head,  thus 
converting  it  into  that  of  a  saint  or  a  madonna. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  has  recorded  the  making  of  six  large 
scarabsei  of  amethyst  together  with  the  golden  necklace  of  King 
Menes,  not  by  an  Egyptian  jeweller,  but  by  an  artificer  near  Drury 
Lane.  These  were  exported  to  Eussia  in  1837.  Occasionally 
modem  intaglios  are  mounted  in  ancient  settings  as  a  means 
of  averting  suspicion  from  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  some  of  the  best 
modem  gem-engravers  from  that  of  the  ancient,  especially  in  the 
case  of  gems  of  the  cinque-cento  period.  As  a  general  rule, 
gems  with  the  sunk  surfaces  very  highly  polished — camei — and 
gems  bearing  the  name  of  the  artist  may  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. 

I  may  add  that,  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  number 
of  forgeries,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  were  executed,  reacted 
on  the  value  of  genuine  antique  gems,  so  that  it  became  consider- 
ably reduced. 

The  forgeries  of  fictile  ware  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  trace  all  the  different  varieties  of  fraud  that 
have  been  perpetrated.  Not  only  are  imitations  of  ancient  vases 
produced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  but  alterations 
are  effected  in  genuine  specimens  which  entirely  change  their 
character  and  apparent  value.  In  his  *  History  of  Ancient  Pottery,' 
Dr.  Birch  has  recited  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Greek  vases  have 
been  manipulated.  The  making  good  of  defective  parts  with 
fragments  of  other  vases  is  a  common  and  venial  offence.  Bat 
the  painting  modem  figures  on  the  vases  is  carrying  deception  too 
fiff,  though  the  fraud  is  easily  detected.  More  insidious  is  the 
trap  when  the  forger  has  taken  an  ancient  vase  entirely  covered 
with  black  glaze,  and,  having  traced  a  design  upon  it  in  outline, 
has  scraped  off  the  glaze  so  as  to  show  the  natural  red  colour  of 
the  clay,  leaving  the  figures  of  the  design  in  black.  Sometimes 
this  .process  has  been  reversed   and  red  figures  left  on  a  black 
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ground.  But  in  either  case  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  of 
the  vase  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  firaud  to  a  careful  observer. 

Not  only  were  these  metamorphic  processes  adopted,  but  there 
have  been  regular  manufiuitories  at  which  fictitious  vases  were 
made.  Pietro  Fondi  had  such  at  Venice  and  Corfu,  and  the 
Vasari  family  at  Venice.  In  more  modem  times  the  manufacture 
has  been  carried  on  at  Naples.  Generally  speaking  the  modem  imi- 
tations are  both  heavier  and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
genuine  vases. 

In  recent  times  the  beautiful  terra-cotta  figurines  from 
Tanagra  and  other  parts  of  Greece  have  been  favourite  subjects 
for  imitation.  Some  genuine  examples  have  been  "  improved  " 
by  ingenious  additions  and  by  gilding.  The  method  adopted  in 
ihe  Museum  at  Athens  of  placing  some  of  the  modem  imitations 
by  the  side  of  ancient  examples  is  highly  instructive. 

The  forgeries  of  Eoman  terra-cotta  lamps  are  legion,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  simpler  forms  by  no  means  easy  of  detection. 
Even  statuettes  and  figures  of  burnt  clay  requiring  considerable 
artistic  skill  are  manufactured,  and  the  material  is  one  that  readily 
assumes  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 

In  Mexico  and  Peru  the  demand  for  ancient  terra-cotta  figures 
and  vases  has  led  to  their  production  on  a  large  scale.  The  process 
of  manufacture  and  the  kind  of  clay  used  are  the  same  as  they 
were  before  the  Conquest,  so  that  if  copies  are  made  from  veritable 
antiques  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  artists 
are,  however,  liable  to  insert  little  details  which  show  an  acquaint- 
ance with  European  civilisation,  and  thus  to  betray  themselves. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  fine  specimens  of  Italian  majolica 
have  led  to  the  natural  result.  Raffaelle  ware  has  been  made  in 
abundance,  and  even  the  iridescent  glaze  of  the  Gubbio  ware  of 
Maestro  Giorgio  has  been  reproduced.  The  same  has  been  done 
for  the  metallic  lustre  of  Hispano-Moresco  ware  in  Spain,  while 
Rhodian  vessels,  beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  have  issued  from 
Italian  kilns. 

As  to  porcelain,  it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the 
*  old  *  Dresden  china  now  exposed  for  sale  is  counterfeit.  Most 
frequently  the  originals  have  been  copied,  mark  and  all,  but  in 
some  cases  really  old  Dresden  china  that  was  originally  white  has 
been  painted  by  an  ambitious  forger.  With  Sevres  china,  the 
more  common  ware  has  sometimes  had  the  whole  of  the  original 
pattern  and  glaze  removed,  and  received  a  new  ground  of  turquoise 
or  some  of  the  royal  colours,  to  which  painting  or  medallions  in 
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the  old  style  have  been  added.  In  1816a  dijefdner  service  with 
portraits  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  principal  ladies  of  his  court  was 
ofifered  to  Louis  XVIIL  as  having  belonged  to  his  grandfather, 
Louis  XV. ;  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the  principal 
plateau  was  of  a  design  not  introduced  at  Sdvres  until  fifteen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  reputed  owner  of  the  service.  Instead  of 
adorning  the  table  of  the  King,  the  service  was  relegated  to  the 
Museum  at  Sevres  as  an  interesting  forgery.  Spurious  Palissy 
ware  is  almost  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  nearly  every  porcelain 
manufactory  is  now  represented  by  pieces  either  wholly  reproduc- 
tions of  its  genuine  products  or  having  their  marks  and  character 
in  some  way  modified.  There  is  no  one  who  should  more  dili- 
gently apply  to  himself  the  motto  Caveat  emptor  than  the 
collector  of  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Enamels  are,  however,  a  subject  for  equal  caution.  Even  in 
such  a  collection  of  choice  specimens  as  that  in  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  of  1857,  specimens  imitating  nearly  all  the  different 
varieties  of  enamel- work  were  observed  by  Mr.  Franks.  Their  pro- 
duction is  not  unattended  by  danger.  The  skilful  fabricator  of  a 
series  of  Limoges  enamel  cups,  vases,  and  salt-cellars,  purchased  by 
some  members  of  the  fiothschild  fi&mily,  was  rewarded  in  France 
by  a  fine  of  1,000  francs  and  imprisonment  for  fifteen  months. 

Ancient  glass  is  perhaps  more  frequently  *  made  up '  than 
actually  forged,  some  scales  of  the  iridescent  film  that  forms  on 
the  sur£Eu;e  of  long-buried  glass  being  applied  to  cover  the  traces 
of  recent  repairs.  The  painting  on  gold,  characteristic  of  one 
variety  of  early  Christian  glass,  has  been  successfully  imitated. 

The  beautiful  Arab  lamps  of  glass  have  been  successfully  repro- 
duced in  Paris,  and  more  than  one  mosque  at  Constantinople,  the 
guardians  of  which  have  sold  the  original  lamp  of  the  sacred 
building,  has  now  a  French  substitute  in  its  place.  In  a  few 
years'  time  these  ^  new  lamps  for  old  '  may  have  attained  a  suiBcient 
appearance  of  antiquity  to  be  sold  to  travellers  as  the  original 
lamps.  Ancient  Venetian  glass  has  been  so  skilfully  reproduced 
as  to  make  the  collection  of  such  glass  so  hazardous  that  in  this 
country  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  the  forgeries  of  ancient  carved  ivories  Mr.  Franks  has 
recognised  two  distinct  schools — one  in  the  South  of  France,  which 
has  devoted  its  principal  attention  to  reproductions  in  the  Gothic 
style;  the  other  in  Germany,  probably  not  far  from  Cologne, 
which  has  studied  the  reproduction  of  Roman  and  Romanesque 
carvings.    Some  of  the  works  of  the  latter  school  are  characterised 
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by  considerable   erudition,  and  have  been  sold  for  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

Such  forgeries  are,  however,  for  the  select  few  and  not  for  the 
multitude.  For  one  collector  of  ivories  or  enamels  there  are 
thousands  who  are  interested  in  coins  and  various  antiquities  of 
stone  and  bronze. 

On  the  forgery  of  coins  alone  books  might  be — and,  indeed, 
have  been — written.  The  subject  can  only  be  here  treated  in  a 
somewhat  superficial  manner.  Before  dealing,  however,  with 
modem  forgeries  a  few  words  must  be  said  with  regard  to  those 
coins  which,  though  counterfeit,  are  as  much  real  antiques  as  the 
originals  they  imitated — with  which,  indeed,  they  were  contem- 
porary. It  was  not  so  much  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the 
Eomans  that  the  art  of  plating  a  core  of  copper  with  a  thick 
coating  of  silver  was  practised  for  the  production  of  false  coins. 
To  prevent  the  practice  coins  were  struck  with  the  edges  all 
notched  by  filing,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  there  was  no 
copper  inside.  But  even  these  serratiy  which  were  in  great 
favour  with  those  shrewd  barbarians  the  ancient  Germans,  came 
to  be  forged,  and  our  own  Ancient  British  moneyers  at  an  early 
period  learnt  the  art  of  striking  coins  of  copper  plated  with  silver 
and  gold.  In  early  Imperial  times  at  Rome  it  would  seem  that 
curio-hunters  had  an  afifection  for  false  coins,  one  of  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  worth  several  good  ones. 

In  more  modem  times  the  forgery  of  ancient  coins  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  Renaissance,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  Agostini  devoting  one  of  his 
dialogues  on  medals  to  this  subject. 

Modem  forgeries  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  classified  under 
three  heads — coins  struck  from  modern  dies,  cast  coins  and 
electrotypes,  and  genuine  coins  that  have  been  altered. 

The  counterfeits  struck  from  modem  dies  are  of  two  kinds — 
(1)  forgeries  pure  and  simple,  of  which  no  genuine  originals  exist, 
and  (2)  imitations  of  ancient  specimens.  Some  of  the  first  class 
are  so  gross  and  palpable  that  nothing  but  a  well-founded  belief 
in  the  credulity  of  collectors  could  have  induced  their  originators 
to  produce  them.  When  coins  of  Priam  were  struck  with  his 
portrait  and  name  on  the  obverse,  and  with  TPOIA  and  a  view  of 
the  town  on  the  reverse;  when  Hannibal  appeared  as  DVX 
POENORVM  on  one  face  of  a  coin,  and  as  a  horseman  throwing 
a  lance  at  the  Romans,  with  the  legend  ACCIPITE  on  the  other, 
the  forgers  must  have  arrived  near  the  limits  of  the  credulity  of 
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their  customers,  though  a  coin  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  legend 
VENI,  VIDI,  VICI,  may  have  been  more  popular  with  a  reading 
public. 

Other  false  coins  again,  though  not  struck  in  actual  imitation 
of  existing  coins,  are  so  closely  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
period  to  which  they  claim  to  belong  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  good  imitations  of  what  the  originals  would  have  been  had 
they  ever  existed.  Such,  for  instance,  are  coins  purporting  to  be 
of  Lady  Jane  Grrey  as  queen,  or  English  coins  of  Bichard  Goeur 
de  Lion,  bearing  his  own  name.  All  the  genuine  coins  of  that 
King  were  struck  in  the  name  of  his  father,  Henry  IL,  but  I  have 
in  my  collection  an  example  bearing  the  name  of  Bichard,  which 
I  happen  to  know  was  at  one  stage  of  its  existence  a  fourpenny- 
piece  of  William  IV.,  with  the  date  1836.  In  fact,  I  still  possess 
the  dies'  from  which  it  was  struck,  having  myself,  at  a  remote 
period,  engraved  them  to  show  what  Bichard's  English  coins 
ought  to  have  been,  as  at  that  time  none  were  known.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  say  that  my  coin  proved  to  be  of  a  '  prophetic 
type,'  as  it  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  the  particular  coins 
bearing  the  name  of  Henry  which  are  now  attributed  to  Bichard  !• 
It  ii  equally  satisfactory  to  remark  that  it  would  not  for  a  moment 
impose  on  a  practised  numismatist. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  cinque- 
cento  forgers,  such  as  Victor  Grambello,  Alessandro  Bassiano,  and 
Griovanni  del  Cavino — ^who  was  known  as  iht  Paduan — whose 
imitations  of  *  large-brass '  Boman  coins  can  with  difficulty  be 
distinguished  from  their  genuine  originals.  Some  of  their 
Italian  successors  at  the  present  day,  who  are  re-striking  really 
ancient  coins  with  new  and  rare  devices,  are  excelling  them  in 
the  arts  of  deception,  as  the  genuine  patina,  or  *  rust  of  ages,'  is 
preserved  on  these  productions,  and  seems  to  guarantee  their 
antiquity. 

Among  the  counterfeiters  of  comparatively  modem  times  the 
German  Becker  stands  pre-eminent.  With  incredible  skill  he  en- 
graved dies  for  upwards  of  300  types  of  coins,  principally  Boman, 
and  as  most  of  these  were  struck  in  gold — a  metal  that  does  not 
change  in  appearance  with  time — he  realised  large  sums  from  un- 
wary collectors.  Becker  was  a  man  of  resource  and  with  some  sense 
of  humour.  How  to  take  off  the  appearance  of  novelty  from  the 
freshly-struck  coins  was  a  question  of  difficult  solution.  He  solved 
it  thus — he  had  a  small  box  constructed,  which  he  partly  filled  with 
iron  filings,  and  screwed  to  the  springs  of  his  carriage,  and  in  this 
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box  he  placed  his  newly -struck  coins,  and  then,  as  he  expressed  it, 
'  took  his  old  gentlemen  a  drive '  on  the  road  between  Frankfort 
and  Offenbach.  The  coins  came  out  of  the  box,  still  fresh,  but 
with  the  too  glaring  bloom  of  youth  judiciously  toned  down.  At 
length  the  market  was  overdone  with  his  productions,  and  Becker, 
having  ceased  to  counterfeit,  now  sold  complete  sets  of  impres- 
sions in  lead  from  his  dies  to  the  museums  and  collectors  who  had 
formerly  purchased  his  forgeries,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  what  was  his  handiwork. 

Within  the  last  few  years  numbers  of  forgeries  of  extremely 
rare  coins  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  private  collections  have 
been  sold  by  auction  in  London.  So  good  is  their  execution  that 
it  seems  probable  that  means  have  been  devised  for  casting  steel 
dies  on  plaster  casts  or  of  hardening  electrotype  dies.  The  manu- 
facture of  rare  '  siege-pieces'/  carried  on  in  one  of  our  Midland 
towns,  shows  a  &r  lower  amount  of  skill. 

When  genuine  but  defaced  coins  are  re-struck  with  new  impres- 
sions, it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  fraud.  Some  genuine 
ancient  coins  are  surfrap'pies  in  this  manner — as,  for  instance,  a 
whole  class  of  Jewish  coins  which  are  struck  on  Roman  silver 
denarii.  But  when  the  image  and  superscription  of  Wilh'am  III. 
can  be  discerned  underlying  the  device  on  a  rare  crown-piece 
of  Eliaabeth  the  question  of  its  authenticity  is  soon  solved. 

But  of  all  forgeries  of  coins  those  which  have  been  cast  from 
genuine  originals  as  their  models  are  most  abundant.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  surface  is  somewhat  granulated,  the  edges  have 
been  filed  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  the  joint  of  the  mould,  the 
weight  is  incorrect,  and  there  is  a  want  of  sharpness  in  the  details. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  seen  casts  so  good  that  even  practised  eyes 
have  failed  to  recognise  their  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  forgers  of  this  class  of  coins  are  by  no  means  particular  as  to 
the  originals  from  which  they  make  their  mould?,  and  reproduc- 
tions in  silver  of  copies  of  Paduan  imitations  in  bronze  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen. 

Electrotjrpes  are  such  faithful  reproductions  of  their  originals 
that,  when  newly  made,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them  except  by  the  weight  and  the  metallic  ring  of  the 
coins.  Electrotypes,  however,  are  usually  made  of  two  pieces 
which  are  soldered  together ;  and  after  a  time  the  joint  becomes 
apparent,  and  suggests  that,  by  a  judicious  application  of  a  knife, 
the  obverse  and  reverse  might  be  separated  like  the  two  shells  of 
an  oyster. 
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The  frauds  that  have  been  eflFected  by  the  alteration  of  coins 
are  very  ingenious.  Sometimes  by  the  erasure  of  a  few  letters  a 
common  coin  has  been  converted  into  a  rare  one.  In  other  cases, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  graver  the  coin  of  one  Emperor — por- 
trait, name,  and  all— has  been  converted  into  that  of  another 
infinitely  more  rare  ;  or  a  new  legend  and  device  have  been  given 
on  the  reverse.  As  one  of  the  &ce3  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the 
coins  are  usually  left  in  their  original  condition,  these  altered 
coins  are  admirably  adapted  to  entrap  the  unwary.  But  the  most 
killing  bait  of  all  is  a  combination  of  two  genuine  coins,  which  is 
efifected  by  turning  in  a  lathe  a  recess  in  the  one  which  exactly 
receives  the  other  when  it  has  been  turned  down  to  the  proper 
size.  The  one  half  is  soldered  into  the  other  and  the  line  of 
juncture  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

There  is  another  form  of  fraud  in  connection  with  coins  and 
antiquities  which  concerns  their  places  of  finding  and  not  them- 
selves. Wherever  excavations  are  carried  on  in  London — and, 
indeed,  in  most  other  towns — when  coins  are  inquired  for  they  are 
sure  to  be  produced ;  found,  not  on  the  spot,  as  asserted,  but  among 
the  refuse  of  some  curiosity  shop.  I  have  seen  a  most  ludicrous 
assemblage  of  coins,  Greek,  Boman,  foreign,  and  English,  genuine 
and  &lse,  all  produced  as  the  result  of  digging  the  foundations  of 
a  city  warehouse. 

The  whole  value  and  interest  of  an  antiquity  sometimes  con- 
sist in  the  knowledge  of  how  and  where  it  was  found,  and  this 
system  of  fictitious  finding,  in  which  the  terms  finding  and  inven- 
tion are  strictly  synonymous,  has  often  been  turned  to  profitable 
account. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  an  action  was  brought  by  a  London 
dealer  in  antiquities  against  the  Athenceum  newspaper  for  libel  in 
asserting  that  a  series  of  objects  in  his  possession  were  forged. 
The  dealer,  like  many  others,  hai  probably  been  taken  in.  He 
had  purchased  for  a  considerable  sum  a  large  collection  of  objects 
in  lead  or  pewter,  which  were  said  to  have  been  found  during  the 
formation  of  a  new  dock  at  Shadwell.  Many  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  what  are  known  as  pilgrims'  signs,  and  all  were  said, 
on  no  mean  authority,  to  be  evidently  connected  with  some 
religious  proceedings,  though  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  con- 
siderable inconsistency  between  many  of  the  articles,  which,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  belonging  to  diflFerent  ages. 

There  were  crowned  monarchs  in  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
knights  in  various  kinds  of  armour,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
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priests  with  mitres,  croziers,  and  diflferent  emblems,  incense-cups, 
patens,  ewers,  reliquaries,  and  vessels  of  all  shapes,  besides  numer- 
ous medallions  and  plaques  with  loops  for  suspension.  The  great 
variety  of  form  and  the  strangeness  of  some  of  the  devices  seemed 
to  raise  a  presumption  that  such  a  fertility  of  imagination  and 
such  dexterity  of  workmanship  could  hardly  be  possessed  by  any 
single  forger,  and  therefore  that,  though  exceptional,  these  objects 
were  to  be  accepted  as  genuine. 

Unfortunately  for  such  a  view,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Beed 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  of  the  manufacture,  and  even 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  some  of  the  moulds  in 
which  the  relics  were  cast.  By  way  of  a  test,  inquiry  was  made 
of  the  vendor  of  the  antiques  whether  he  had  come  across  a  figure 
like  a  drawing  that  was  produced.  The  answer  was,  '  No  ;^^but  I 
think  that  I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
my  mates.  Can  you  lend  me  the  drawing  ? '  The  sketch  was 
lent,  and  within  a  few  days  the  vendor  reappeared,  triumphant, 
and  bringing  with  him  an  ecclesiastical  figure  in  metal,  with  an 
inscription  in  Gothic  letters  on  the  base — 

SAaacas  fkbriclatvs 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  fraud  was  perpetrated  by  a  couple 
of  illiterate  mud-rakers,  who  prepared  their  moulds  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  cast  their  pseudo-antiques  in  a  mixture  of  lead  and  pewter, 
immersed  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  bath  of  nitric  acid,  and 
finally,  having  daubed  them  with  a  coating  of  river  mud,  oflFered 
them  for  sale  to  inquiring  antiquaries. 

The  manufacture  still  survives  in  a  modified  form, '  cock-metal,' 
or  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lead,  being  now  the  usual  material, 
and  daggers,  spear-heads,  keys,  and  large  medallions  the  conunon 
forms.  These  latter  have  usually  strange  royal  busts  and  figures  in 
armour  upon  them,  with  a  meaningless  legend  around  the  device, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  date.  The  period  selected  is  usually 
from  1000  to  1200,  and  the  dates  are  given  in  Arabic  numerals. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  that  time  such  numerals  were  un- 
known in  this  country,  but  the  presence  of  a  date  was  found  to 
conduce  to  the  sale  of  the  medals.  The  public  that  purchases 
such  forgeries  likes  to  buy  a  date  with  them. 

Another  British  school  of  forgers  which  pre-supposed  a  certain 
knowledge  of  history  on  the  part  of  its  clients,  flourished  in 
Suffolk  some  forty  years  ago.     Besides  some  ancient  British  coins, 
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which  for  a  time  imposed  both  on  the  British  Museum  authorities 
and  myself,  I  may  cite  among  its  productions  a  silver  seal,  pur- 
porting to  be  that  of  Gunobeline,  a  brooch  of  the  same  metal 
bearing  the  names  of  four  Saxon  bishops,  and  an  eighteenth- 
century  chain,  with  an  inscription  upon  it  proving  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  inscriptions  that  are  sometimes 
engraved  on  really  ancient  plate,  with  the  intention  of  adding 
to  its  interest  and  value.  I  once  saw  in  a  loan  collection  at 
Northampton  a  tankard  which,  according  to  the  inscription 
engraved  upon  it,  had  been  given  by  Charles  I.  to  the  *  thorough ' 
Earl  of  Strafiford  about  1640.  The  form  of  the  tankard  looked 
suspicious,  and  on  examining  the  Hall-marks  I  found  the 
*  Britannia'  mark  among  them,  which  was  not  introduced  until 
the  year  1696.  When  the  British  Archseological  Association  met 
at  St.  Albans  in  1869,  silver  cups  were  exhibited  for  sale  which 
claimed  to  have  belonged  to  Bacon,  the  inscriptions  on  which 
were  evidently  modem.  Many,  however,  are  the  ways  in  which 
silver  plate  is  falsified.  Hall-marks  are  altered ;  they  are  trans- 
ferred from  spoons  or  small  articles  to  large  and  pretentious 
vessels.  Apostles  are  added  to  plain  spoons,  plain  cups  and  spoons 
are  chased  with  new  patterns,  and  peg-tankards  are  created  which 
in  their  youth  were  peg-less. 

Among  forgeries  of  mediaeval  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  a 
few  of  those  in  jet,  principally  seals.  These  are  mostly  founded 
upon  a  genuine  seal  of  Osbert  de  Hilton,  which  is  carved  in  jet, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Whitby.  The  forgeries, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  simple  copies,  but  comprise  seals  of 
Julia  Mamsea  (the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus),  Constantine  the 
Great,  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  other  celebrities.  A  few  years 
since  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  finding  of  a  ring  formed  of  jet,  of  which 
a  figure  was  given,  that  bore  upon  it  an  inscription  which  had 
puzzled  the  editors.  On  examination  I  found  it  to  be  that  upon 
a  Jewish  coin  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  of  which  the  maker  of  the 
ring  must  have  seen  a  woodcut. 

Of  prehistoric  antiquities,  both  in  stone  and  bronze,  forgeries 
are  numerous,  but  it  seems  needless  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  their  character,  and  of  the  means  that  may  be  employed  to 
detect  their  fraudulent  origin.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  gravel- 
pits  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  manufacture  of  palaeolithic  implements  takes  rank  as 
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one  of  the  fine  arts.  The  chipping  of  the  English  forgeries  is 
Buperior  to  that  of  the  French,  but  in  each  case  the  lanceolate 
form  is  the  favourite.  The  appearance  of  antiquity  is  usually 
given  by  a  thin  coating  of  fine  clay,  but  at  Amiens  a  plan  of 
whitening  the  flint  by  long  boiling  in  the  family  kettle  has  been 
introduced.  At  Abbeville,  the  scene  of  the  great  dispute  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  celebrated  Moulin  Quignon  jaw,  I  once 
saw  an  implement  dug  out  of  the  gravel,  and  of  a  rich  brown 
colour.  It  proved,  however,  still  to  retain  upon  its  surfisuse  the 
finger-marks  of  the  forger,  who  had  smeared  it  with  the  dark- 
brown  coating  of  clay.  Mr.  Francis  Gralton  might  perhaps  have 
identified  the  artist  by  the  finger-marks.  On  thoroughly  washing 
such  specimens  their  modem  character  becomes  apparent. 

In  some  of  the  bone-caves  of  the  Reindeer  period,  both  in 
France  and  Grermany,  ancient  bones  have  had  designs  engraved 
upon  them  by  modem  forgers,  and  ancient  flint  tools  have  been 
inserted  in  sockets  of  ancient  bone  so  as  together  to  form  a  com- 
posite fedsification.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
practised  with  regard  to  relics  firom  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings, 
many  o£  the  bronze  objects  firom  which  have  also  been  imitated 
by  casting. 

Of  neolithic  implements  forgeries  are  equally  abundant,  and 
in  some  instances  equally  difficult  to  detect.  Large  perforated 
axe-heads  when  made  of  soft  sandstone  which  could  not  possibly 
be  used  for  cutting  purposes,  of  course  betray  themselves ;  but 
the  modem  flint  axes  and  arrowheads  are  not  so  easily  distinguish* 
able  from  the  ancient.  To  the  experienced  eye  there  is,  however, 
a  difierence  both  in  the  workmanship  and  the  character  of  the 
surface,  the  ancient  arrowheads  having  probably  been  worked  into 
shape  by  pressure  with  a  tool  of  stag's  horn,  and  not  by  blows  of 
an  iron  hammer.  The  grinding  of  the  edges  of  modem  imitations 
has  usually  been  effected  on  a  revolving  grindstone ;  in  ancient 
times  a  fixed  stone  was  always  used,  on  which  the  surface  and 
edges  of  axes  or  hatchets  were  ground  by  friction. 

Some  well-made  examples  of  abnormally  large  arrowheads 
to  which  a  polished  surface  has  been  given  by  grinding  with  sand, 
have  been  fabricated  in  Ireland.  The  works  of  the  notorious 
Edward  Simpson,  or  '  Flint  Jack,'  are  coarser  and  less  deceptive. 
When  from  their  abundance  his  .forgeries  lost  their  sale,  he  earned 
a  somewhat  more  honest  penny  by  publicly  exhibiting  his  process 
of  manufacture.  After  I  had  communicated  to  the  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archaeology,  held  at  Iforwich  in  1868,  a  paper  on  the 
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manufacture  of  stone  implements  in  early  times,  I  was  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  Flint  Jack,  who  was  anxious  to  see  some  of  my 
work,  as  he  'believed  that  I  was  likely  to  attain  to  an  equal  degree 
of  eminence  with  himself.* 

The  forgeries  of  objects  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Period  are 
usually  produced  by  casting,  sometimes  from  genuine  originals. 
The  modem  castings  are,  as  a  rule,  more  clumsy  and,  when  hollow, 
of  thicker  substance  than  the  ancient.  Sometimes  a  genuine 
sword-blade  is  '  improved '  by  having  a  new  hilt  cast  for  it,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  *  patination '  or  oxidation  of  the 
new  part  match  that  of  the  old.  I  have  had  brought  me  from 
Italy  a  beautiful  and  genuine  sword-blade  of  bronze,  to  which  a 
wooden  hilt,  incrusted  with  a  stalagmitic  deposit,  was  riveted.  In 
form  the  hilt  was  perfect,  but  a  slight  fracture  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  material  was  mahogany.  The  forger  had  forgotten  that 
the  woods  of  the  New  World  were  not  imported  into  Europe  during 
the  Bronze  Period ! 

It  is,  however,  time  to  conclude  this  long  history  of  ingenious 
frauds  perpetrated  in  every  branch  of  archaeology.  And  what  is 
the  moral  ?  Are  collectors  to  confess  to  an  absolute  inability  to 
protect  themselves  from  fraud,  and  cease  collecting  in  despair,  or 
are  there  still  grounds  for  hoping  that  collections  immaculate  from 
forgeries  may  be  formed  ?  The  case,  after  all,  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
appears,  for,  great  as  may  be  the  forger's  skill,  not  one  of  his 
frauds  in  a  thousand  eventually  escapes  detection.  By  those  lorfg 
versed  in  any  particular  branch  of  archaeology  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  is  gained  which  enables  them  almost  at  a  glance  \o 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false.  While  attaining  to 
this  happy  stage,  the  fact  of  being  occasionally  taken  in  helps 
to  sharpen  the  powers  of  observation,  so  that  the  existence  of 
forgeries  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil.  The  know- 
ledge of  their  existence  tends,  moreover,  to  encourage  a  more 
minute  and  scholarly  investigation  of  every  detail  in  genuine 
objects  of  antiquity,  and  assists  in  creating  that  judicial  frame  of 
mind  which  avoids  too  sudden  conclusions.  In  the  advance  of 
science  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  mischievous — to  believe 
too  little  or  to  believe  too  much ;  and  the  true  moral  of  what  we 
have  been  considering  seems  to  be  that  which  two  thousand  years 
ago  was  enunciated  by  Epicharmus — *  that  the  very  nerves  and 
sinews  of  knowledge  consist  in  believing  nothing  rashly.' 

John  Evans. 
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Why  Men  Don't  Marry. 

AN    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY   ANSWER. 


THE  title  of  this  article  is  not  of  my  own  choosing.  It  was 
fore- ordained  for  me  some  time  back  by  the  rather  excited 
correspondents  of  a  daily  newspaper,  which  opened  its  columns  to 
as  many  solutions  of  the  riddle  as  ingenuity  could  devise.  It  may 
fairly  be  objected  that  the  riddle  is  no  riddle  at  all,  but  rather 
belongs  to  the  class  of  question-begging  queries  of  which  *  How 
long  have  you  ceased  beating  your  mother  ? '  is  the  most  famous 
example.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  men  do  marry,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  unreasonable  to  be  asked  to  explain  why  they  don't. 
But  on  this  one  point  my  sex  is  perhaps  a  little  unreasonable. 
Women  have  never  acquiesced  whole-heartedly  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
assertion  that  though  the  ideal  woman  is  a  wife  the  ideal  man  is  a 
bachelor,  and  so  loug  as  even  a  small  minority  of  men  of  present- 
able appearance  and  some  visible  means  of  subsistence  persist  in 
denying  themselves  a  man's  highest  privilege,  the  problem  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  stated  in  the  sweeping  form  which  I 
here  adopt. 

The  most  hardened  offenders  are  imdoubtedly  the  members 
of  a  single  class  :  pleasant  young  fellows,  with  an  income  of  three 
or  four  hundred  a  year  and  no  prospect  of  increasing  it,  A 
bachelor  with  400f .  a  year,  if  he  live  within  it,  persists  in  regard- 
ing himself  as  a  miracle  of  economy,  but  with  even  the  smallest 
gift  of  husbandry  is  probably  as  rich  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 
To  marry  on  the  same  400i.  means  a  terrible  falling-off  in  the 
standard  of  comfort,  and  the  one  luxury  which  these  pleasant 
fellows  religiously  deny  themselves  is  that  of  a  wife. 

The  story  is  not  a  new  one,  and  the  other  day,  in  looking  over 
some  pamphlets  in  a  great  library,  I  came  across  a  thin  quarto, 
entitled,  '  The  Batchelor's  Estimate  of  the  Expences  of  a  Married 
Life  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  Being  an  Answer  to  a  Proposal  of 
Marrying   a   Lady   with   2,000i.   Fortune.'      The    date   of    the 
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pamphlet  is  1729,  and  in  it  the  situation  is  set  forth  with  so  much 
circumstance,  and  in  so  engaging  a  manner,  that  I  thought  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  might  care  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
looking  at  it  with  me. 

A  gentleman,  himself  a  married  man,  having  a  relation  a 
spinster  and  of  a  marriageable  age,  possessing  also  the,  for  those 
days,  by  no  means  despicable  fortune  of  2,000Z.,  has  proposed  to  a 
bachelor  friend  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  them. 

The  bachelor  has  no  innate  objection  to  marriage  as  such — on 
the  contrary,  he  looks  upon  it  as  *  an  agreeable  state  ' ;  but  he 
cannot  *  at  present  accept  the  proposal'  because  *the  following 
necessary  expenses  arise  so  frequently  and  so  openly  to  his  view ' 
that  they  deter,  him  from  considering  marriage  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  lived  in  chambers  at  the 
moderate  rent  of  12i.  10«.  per  annum.  But  so  impressed  is  he 
with  the  probable  requirements  of  a  lady  with  the  'handsome 
Fortune  *  of  2,000Z.  that  he  sees  himself  at  once  obliged  to  secure 
a  house  with  a  rental  of  601. 

As  a  bachelor  in  chambers  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  escape 
all  *  Church,  Window  and  Poor's  Taxes,  Payments  to  Rector, 
Beader  and  Lecturer,  Water  Eates,  Trophy  Money,"  Militia,  Lamp, 
Scavengers,  Watch,  Constable  etc.'  As  a  married  man  he  calcu- 
lates that  for  these  things  alone  he  will  be  mulcted  to  the  extent 
of  *  at  least '  9i.  per  annum. 

Our  friend  was,  we  presume,  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  morn- 
ing cup  of  coffee  at  a  coffee-house.  Now  he  sees  in  imagination 
not  only  his  own  and  his^wife's  daily  supply  of  coffee  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  he  pictures  the  innumerable  '  dishes  of  tea '  which  will 
be  consimied  by  her  and  her  maids,  not  to  mention  the  additional 
quantity  for  gossips  and  card  parties.  Thus,  *  Tea,  Coffee,  Choco- 
late, Sugar,  Spirits  and  Fresh  Supply  of  China  will  cost  \2L 
per  annum.'  We  are  tempted  to  inquire  what  proportion  of  this 
sum  must  be  set  aside  for  '  spirits '  and  broken  crockery,  and  why, 
indeed,  there  should  be  any  connection  between  them,  unless  tea- 
drinkings  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  too 
often  modelled  on  the  style  of  a  certain  famous  one  known  to 
readers  of  Dickens. 

The  consideration  of  tea,  this  being  essentially  a  domestic 
article,  leads  our  bachelor  to  the^question  of  servants.  For  his 
own  use  he^  has  been  content  with  the  services  of  a  bedmaker, 

'  Trophy  money  was  a  duty  paM  by  householders  for  providing  the  militia 
with  harness,  drums,  colours,  &c. 
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to  whom  he  gave  50«.  a  year.  He  forgets  to  add  an  un- 
known sum  to  pay  for  the  waste,  impositions,  and  perquisites 
inseparable  from  a  bedmaker's  existence.  In  the  future  the 
dignity  of  a  citizen,  a  householder,  and  a  married  man  has  to  be 
supported,  and  the  weight  of  this  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  staff 
of  *  two  Maid-servants  and  a  Man ' — the  man  to  be  in  livery.  Yet 
even  these  luxuries  will  not  cost  him  such  a  very  large  sum,  since 
he  reckons  to  procure  them  all,  livery  included,  for  an  additional 
17Z.  10«.  per  annum — i.e.  20L  in  all. 

We  are  next  let  into  his  confidence  with  regard  to  the  proper 
amount  of  entertainment  he  will  think  it  fit  and  necessary  to 
allow  his  wife.  She  must  certainly  go  to  the  play,  but  a  lady  of 
independent  fortune,  the  mistress  of  a  grand  house  and  a  servant 
in  livery,  cannot  be  expected  to  walk  out  in  evening  dress,  so  a 
coach  or  chair  must  be  provided  for  her  conveyance,  and  for  the 
hire  of  these  he  makes  a  yearly  computation  of  3i.  10a.  *  Her 
expenses  at  these  Diversions '  (which  included,  doubtless,  entrance 
fees  and  refreshments)  would  amount  to  another  3{.  108.  As  a 
staid  and  steady  bachelor  not  given  (as  he  tells  us  later  on)  to 
*  sauntering  at  Coffee-Houses '  or  playing  at  hazard,  he  has  been 
content  with  going  to  the  play  about  once  a  year,  but  now,  as  '  it 
would  not  be  proper  she  should  go  alone,'  this  exemplary  husband 
will  even  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations,  and,  obeying  the  call  of 
duty,  attend  his  wife  at  a  cost  of  \L  10a.  a  year !  Not  only  is  he 
considerate  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  his  wife's  pleasures,  but 
he  seems  to  us  decidedly  liberal  in  the  matter  of  pin-money,  as  he 
sets  aside  30i.  for  her  personal  expenses. 

Coals  and  candles  weigh  heavily  on  his  mind.  His  landlady 
has  hitherto  kept  him  sufficiently  warm  for  an  annual  40a. 
(coals  must  have  been  much  cheaper,  landladies  less  of  harpies, 
or  the  winters  much  milder  in  those  days!),  but  in  his  new 
establishment  coals  and  candles  will  run  up  to  the  large  sum 
of  IbL 

His  bachelor  dinners  have  cost  him  an  average  of  10«.  per 
week  ;  when  married  he  must  still  dine,  and  even  divert  himself 
with  '  evening  expenses '  common  both  to  married  men  and 
bachelors,  so  that  instead  of  a  modest  261.  for  dinners  he  will 
now  have  to  pay  the  following  yearly  bills  : 

The  Butcher 35  GO  00 

„   Poulterer    06  00  00 

„   Fishmonger 07  00  00 

„   Herb- Woman    05  00  00 
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TheOjlman 05  00  00 

„   Baker     08  00  00 

„  Brewer  , 10  00  00 

„   Grocer    06  00  00 

„   Confectioner 02  00  00 

„   Cheesemonger    04  00  00 

Wine,  Cyder,  etc.,  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion      30  00  00 

TheFruiterer  01  10  00 

The  Milk- Woman    01  00  00 

Salt,  Small-ooal,  Botten-stone,  Brick-dust, 
Sand,  Oat-mealy  Whiteiug  and  many 
other  little  Ingredients  in  House- 
Keeping  I  am  ignorant  of 02  00  00 

This  detailed  calculation  over,  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man's  personality  and  his  conception  of  what  is  due  from  him 
towards  a  wife.  *  If  my  Wife  pleases  me,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but 
your  Relation  will,  (I  know  my  own  Temper  so  well  in  that 
Sespect  that)  I  shall  be  often  making  her  Presents  of  either 
Bings,  Jewels,  Snuff-Boxes,  Watch,  Tweezers,  some  Knick-Knacks, 
and  Things  of  that  Nature,  in  which,  one  Year  with  another,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  spend  5^.'  After  this  it  occurs  to  him  that  he 
has  left  out  one  important  source  of  expense  which  he  Meast 
wishes  for,'  but  which  '  happens  in  most  Families ' — ^that  is,  the 
fees  of  doctor  and  apothecary,  which  will,  he  fears,  average  6L 
per  annum. 

'  As  for  Children,  we  may  reasonably  expect  one  in  every  two 
Years,  if  not  oftener.'  Beckoning  the  '  Expence  of  Lying-Inne, 
Child-Linen,  Midwife,  Nurses,  Caudles,  Possets,  Cradle,  Christen- 
ings, etc.,'  the  annual  expense  consequent  on  being  a  family  man  will 
be  \5l.  But  the  initial  expense  is  not  all :  '  Nursing,  Maintaining, 
Education,  Cloathes,  Schooling,'  and — here,  surely,  we  have  come 
across  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Besant's  ideal  father — providing  an 
endowment  or  fortune  for  each  child  will  require  a  sum  of  30i. 
per  annum  ;  and  he  is  '  satisfied  '  that  he  has  stated  a  sum  '  vastly 
less '  than  is  Ukely  to  prove  needful  in  the  end — ^a  foreboding  in 
which  he  was  certainly  justified,  for  of  payments  for  school  and 
*  cloathing,'  now  as  then,  there  is  no  end  ! 

Having  provided  himself  in  imagination  with  wife,  house, 
servants,  and  children,  our  far-seeing  friend  suddenly  remembers 
that  his  dignity  and  respectability  will  require  to  be  supported  by 
a  seat  in  church,  so  we  find  an  entry,    'Pew  in  Church,'  2L 

YOU  xxm,  50i  Gzzziy,  m 
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This  is  followed,  although  we  cannot  trace  the  connection,  by 
an  estimate  of  82.  per  annum  for  ^  Washing  his  wife's  and  the 
Family  linen,'  and  we  wonder  how  laundresses  managed  to  live  in 
those  days.  But  so  far  the  house  is  not  furnished,  and  an  initial 
350{.  must  be  found  for  that.  Fifty  poimds  is  to  go  for  plate  alone, 
'  without  which,  being  so  moderate  a  Quantity,  I  daresay  my  wife, 
nor  indeed  should  I  myself  be  satisfied.*  This  350Z.  he  calmly 
proposes  to  deduct  from  his  wife's  fortune,  reducing  it,  dierefore, 
to  l,650i. 

This  1,650^.,  placed  out  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  will  bring  in 
an  income  of  822.,  but  the  cautious  bachelor  says  5  per  cent,  is 
not  likely  to  continue,  therefore  he  will  reckon  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  only,  and  at  this  rate  the  wife's  fortune  will  produce  an  in- 
come of  only  562.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  adding  to- 
gether the  foregoing  items,  he  will  have  to  spend  on  his  wife  2152., 
or  even  2312.  108.,  'above  the  Income  of  the  Fortune  she  brings, 
besides  the  Hazard  and  want  of  certainty  for  the  Money,  which 
ought  to  be  considered.' 

And  now  the  pamphlet  draws  to  an  end,  with  a  conclusion  we 
will  give  in  the  writer's  own  words :  *  These  Things  considered 
(and  he  that  marries  without  previous  Consideration  acts  very  in- 
discreetly), I  do  not  see  how  I  can  marry  a  Woman  with  the  For- 
tune you  propose,  or  that  I  should  better  myself  at  all  by  it,  and 
in  Prudence,  People  should  do  so  or  let  it  alone ;  (not  that  I  pro- 
pose or  think  to  have  more)  I  must  therefore  live  single,  though 
with  some  regret  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  increase  my  own 
Fortune,  which  happens  to  be  sufl&cient  for  my  own  Maintenance 
till  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  I  can  afford  Matrimony. 

'  I  wish  the  Lady  all  Happiness  and  a  better  Husband,  and  if  it 
be  for  her  Satisfaction,  one  who  has  thought  less  of  the  Matter ; 
not  but  that  I  have  a  very  good  Opinion  of  Matrimony,  and  think 
of  it  with  Pleasure,  as  hoping  one  time  or  other  to  enter  into  its 
Lists,  but  I  now  wait  with  Patience  till  my  Circumstances  or  Thought 
vary.  One  Thing  I  would  not  have  you  mistaken  in,  is,  that  I  do 
not  mean,  that  your  Relation  will  be  thus  expensive  to  me,  more 
than  any  other,  only  that  whenever  I  marry,  let  her  be  who  she 
will,  I  must  necessarily  (if  She  has  no  more  Fortune  than  you 
propose)  expend  considerably  more  than  2002.  a  year  on  her,  above 
the  Income  of  her  Fortune,  and  at  present  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  be  at  so  great  an  Expense,  for  the  value  of  trying  a  dan- 
gerous Experiment,  whether  the  Pleasures  of  Matrimony  are  yearly 
worth  that  Sum.' 
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And  all  this  is  submitted  to  the  proposer  by  his  ^  Obliged  and 
Humble  Servant.' 

The  whole  question  of  marriage,  with  its  arguments  for  and 
against,  seems  to  have  been  as  engrossing  a  topic  amongst  English 
men  and  women  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  it 
certainly  is  with  us  now,  and  the  bachelor's  pamphlet  bro^ght 
forward  at  least  two  replies,  which  we  found  bound-up  with  the 
original.  One  of  these,  purporting  to  be  by  the  lady  herself,  and 
signed  ' Philo-gamia,'  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words;  its 
arguments  are  neither  serious  nor  to  the  point,  and  such  wit  as 
there  is  is  of  a  low  order,  and  too  much  in  the  tu  quoque  style  to 
be  amusing.  The  second  rejoinder  is  by  the  *  Woman's  Advocate,' 
and  is  probably  not,  as  it  pretends,  written  by  a  man  on  behalf  of 
women  in  general,  but  rather  by  an  irritated  member  of  the 
weaker  sex,  who  finds  herself  and  her  fellows  insulted  en  moMe 
by  the  bachelor's  refusal  to  marry  one  of  them. 

The  '  Advocate '  takes  the  various  items  of  the  '  Batchelor'a 
Estimate '  one  by  one,  and  proceeds  to  demolish  them  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  sometimes  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  due,  we 
fancy,  to  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  housekeeping  details 
naturally  possessed  by  a  woman.  She  at  once  attacks  him  on  the 
subject  of  house-rent,  and  with  truly  feminine  malice  reminds 
him  how  she  has  often  heard  him  praise  a  friend's  house  rented 
at  242.,  and  declare  that  he  '  could  wish  for  nothing  better.' 
This  rather  reminds  us  of  a  young  lady  who  advocated  the  claims 
of  a  somewhat  uninteresting  young  man  by  saying  he  would  make 
'  such  a  delightful  brother-in-law.' 

.  Has  not  our  sex,  too,  been  accused,  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
of  practising  little  meannesses,  and  does  not  the  '  Woman's  Advo- 
cate's' confession  that  she  '  has  lived  10  years  in  one  Parish  and 
never  paid  a  penny  to  the  Church'  smack  slightly  of  this 
feminine  vice  ? 

She  goes  on  to  say:  'To  the  Eector  you  will  give  6d.  as 
an  Easter  oflFering — to  the  Lecturer  what  you  please.  Trophy- 
money  is  but  6d.  per  annum.  You  need  not  join  the  Militia. 
Lamp,  Scavenger,  and  Watch  seldom  amount  to  thirty  shillings, 
and  as  for  the  Constable's  Tax,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
my  Life.'     So  the  92.  is  reduced  to  21. 

On  the  estimate  for  servants,  especially  for  the  footman  in 
livery,  the  *  Woman's  Advocate '  pours  great  scorn,  '  A  man  in 
livery  forsooth !  Have  the  two  maids  so  little  to  do  that  you 
must  e*en  employ  a  man  to  play  with  *em  ? ' 

II  2 
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But  it  is  perhaps  in  her  attack  on  the  actual  housekeeping 
estimates  that  the  ^  Woman's  Advocate '  is  at  her  best.  She  does  not 
always  assign  her  reasons,  but  boldly  makes  such  statements  as 
the  following :  *  Your  Butcher's  Bill  is  over-rated  at  least  one 
Third.  Your  Poulterer's  and  Fishmonger's  more  than  two  Thirds. 
As  for  the  Herb-Woman  you  have  overtopt  her  with  a  Vengeance ; 
Twelve  pence  a  week  is  more  than  enough  for  greens  etc.,  avd 
besides '  (does  not  this  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  traditional 
postscript?)  '  half  the  year  but  few  sorts  are  m  Season.^  There  is 
more  banter  about  greenstuff  and  salads,  during  which  the  bachelor 
is  taunted  with  being  *  a  meer  Frenchman  to  eat  seven  Pounds 
per  annum  in  Salads,'  and  with  '  outdoing  the  Italians  in  oiling 
it,'  and  is,  moreover,  advised  to  buy  his  oil  direct  from  the  ship 
instead  of  from  the  tavern,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  10«.  per 
quart !  a  hint  we  should  imagine  well  worth  carrying  out. 

Words  fail  the  'Advocate'  in  which  to  pour  suiSScient  contempt 
on  the  estimates  for  grocer  and  confectioner :  '  If  you  are  sweet- 
Tooth'd,'  she  says, '  I  will  allow  you  now  and  then  a  Pennyworth  of 
Sugar-Plumbs,  but  think  408.  per  annum  in  that  kind  of  Trash 
too  much  for  a  Person  of  your  Years  and  Frugality ;  and  I  could 
really  wish,  for  your  own  Sake,  you  had  omitted  that  Article  in 
your  Estimate.' 

The  mention  of  the  doctor's  and  apothecary's  fees,  which  he 
*  least  desired,'  gives  the  'Advocate '  a  final  opportunity  for  crushing 
her  victim,  and  will  serve  as  a  very  fair  example  of  her  style  of 
rejoinder  throughout  the  whole  answer  when  she  is  not  dealing 
with  concrete  materials  :  '  I  believe  you  wish  for  no  one  Article  of 
Expence;  could  you  have  a  Wife  that  would  wear  no  Cloathes,  eat 
no  Victuals,  bear  no  Children,  never  be  sick,  and  bring  you  2  or 
3,000Z.,  the  more  the  better,  I  suppose  your  self-conceited  Worship 
would  marry,  who  imagine,  no  doubt,  you  merit  a  Fortune  of 
60,  nay,  100,000i.  To  conclude  I  pronounce  Bachelors  the 
Vermin  of  a  State.  They  enjoy  the  Benefits  of  Society  but  contri- 
bute not  to  its  charge,  and  sponge  upon  the  Publick,  without 
making  the  least  return.  Had  I  any  Power  in  the  Legislature, 
you  should  not  only  be  punished  for  Mischievous  Libel,  but  all 
Batchelors  above  the  age  of  Thirty  should  be  double  Tax'd.' 

Alice  Pollard. 
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The  Unfinished  Task. 


SELINA  CHADWICK  was  growing  into  a  hard,  censorious 
woman^  and,  in  her  grim  way,  she  knew  it,  and  set  her  teeth 
and  said  it  was  no  wonder.  It  was  all  Lionel's  fault.  He  was 
her  difficulty  five  years  ago,  when  she  had  her  chance- to  be  a  happy 
wife ;  he  was  her  difficulty  still. 

There  was  something  heroic  in  the  sacrifice  she  was  daily 
making  of  her  peace  and  of  her  prospects,  of  her  presentable 
looks  and  of  her  good  temper.  She  knew  this  too.  It  fashioned 
for  her  a  certain  sombre  pride  in  which  she  wrapped  herself  as  in 
a  garment.  When  John  Burgess  went  away  disconcerted  and 
discontented  with  her  answer  she  saw  a  strange  radiance  fade. 
Loneh'ness  was  familiar  enough.  A  life  at  Ruffle  Down  Farm 
insured  that.  But  the  loneliness  that  followed  brought  a  new 
ache,  a  weariness,  sometimes  a  woman's  desperate  desire  to  die. 

Not  that  she  would  have  admitted  so  much  to  a  sympathiser 
if  any  had  approached.  She  scorned  her  own  weakness.  She 
had  assumed  her  burden  deliberately  and  she  would  carry  it,  and 
none  should  see  her  bend.  The  work  was  interminable,  and  it 
was  the  secret  of  her  brooding  anger  that  she  could  not  do  with 
it  as  she  pleased.  Her  patience  was  put  to  a  perpetual  strain. 
But  her  strong  face  was  inflexible  as  she  remonstrated  once  more 
with  her  brother.  However  useless  her  eflForts  might  be,  she  held 
that  she  was  boimd  to  continue  them. 

It  dated  from  a  day  when  old  Simeon  Chadwick,  a  widower,  a 
miser,  and  a  soured  man,  lay  a-dying.  Son  and  daughter  stood 
at  his  bedside.  But  Lionel  was  called  out  of  the  room.  The  face 
with  the  awful  damp  upon  it  moved  slightly  towards  Selina.  She 
was  quick  to  respond,  and  stooped.  A  faint  whisper  came  into 
her  ears: 

*  Keep— Lionel — straight.' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Selina  Chadwick  that  she  paused 
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before  she  replied.  Those  were  the  moments  in  which  she 
counted  the  cost.    Then  she  said : 

*  I  will,  father/ 

The  former  died  and  was  buried.  His  hoarded  money  proved 
to  be  nearly  enough,  but  not  quite,  to  pay  oflf  a  mortgage  which 
his  father  had  left  upon  the  farm.  By  the  will  it  went  to  Selina, 
with  the  counsel  that  she  should  go  on  to  save  and  to  complete 
the  release,  and  then  draw  her  portion  jointly  with  her  brother. 
John  Burgess  oflFered  to  do  this  for  her  quickly  if  she  would 
marry  him.  But  the  wall  of  her  i)romise  came  between  and  she 
refused. 

Nothing  seemed  to  change  in  the  homestead  on  the  great 
wold.  Brother  and  sister  were  in  the  ruts  of  habit,  and  it  was 
easier  to  repeat  than  to  innovate.  They  managed  to  make  a 
living  profit  even  in  hard  times.  Selina  took  the  praise  of  the 
achievement.  She  was  four  years  the  older,  a  splendid  accountant, 
a  woman  with  will  and  energy  to  her  finger-tips,  whereas  Lionel 
had  a  fame  for  folly.  People  said  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
dogs  if  a  girl  had  not  held  him  back.  And  though  the  majority 
spoke  in  ignorance  and  lived  to  be  surprised,  they  were  right. 

Selina  was  in  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  For  once  she  lost  the 
curb  upon  her  tongue,  and  instead  of  the  grave  and  measured 
rebij^kes  which  preserved  her  dignity  and  stopped  short  of  a 
breach,  the  long-repressed  passion  flamed  out : 

^  If  I  had  not  looked  after  things  the  farm  would  have  gone 
downhill  faster  than  father  dragged  it  up/  she  scdd.  '  You  spend 
while  I  pinch.  You  go  flinging  twelve  miles  across  country  into 
Spilsby  night  after  night  to  scatter  money  that  is  hard  come  by. 
Oh  yes,  I  know  what  those  journeys  mean ;  I  am  not  cheated 
any  more  than  father  was.  And  now  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
sold  the  bay  colt  for  forty  pounds  to  John  Burgess,  and  that  "  you 
require  the  cash."  I  dare  say  you  do — ^to  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of.  Is  there  any  place  that  shame  can  hit,  Lionel,  or  are  you 
armour-proof?  Do  you  know  that  I  would  be  mistress  at  Tor- 
light  to-day  if  I  had  not  thought  to  make  a  man  of  my  brother  ? 
It  is  no  easy  matter.' 

She  broke  off  with  a  sudden  sickness  at  the  trick  her  wrath 
had  played  her.  It  had  been  her  intention  never  to  speak  of  a 
dream  that  was  dead.  Selina  was  nearer  tears  at  that  instant 
than  at  any  time  since  John  Burgess  left  her.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  light  in  Lionel's  eyes  that  she  had  not  seen  there  before, 
and  which  warned  her  that  she  had  gone  too  far«     She  might 
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call  him  what  she  pleased,  but  he  was  not  a  boy  now.  The  veil 
of  a  preconceived  idea  dropped,  and  she  recognised  decision,  and 
fixed  purpose,  and  masterfulness.  There  was  more  in  Lionel's 
steady  gaze  which  she  did  not  recognise.     It  puzzled  her. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  answered,  *  sorry  that  I  have  not  under- 
stood. Things  are  beginning  to  clear  a  bit.  You  have  been 
good,  and  careful,  and  kind.  At  least,  you  meant  to  be  kind.  I 
acknowledge  that  at  once.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel  to-day,  Selina ; 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  it.  We  have  not  quarrelled  since  it 
was  about  Lottie  Glen,  whom  you  thought  I  was  growing  too 
fond  of,  and  who  had  to  leave  Buffle  Down,  though  she  helped 
you  wonderfully,  and  though  her  people  were  as  good  as  ours,  in 
the  old  days  when  wheat  was  a  reasonable  market.' 

'  Thomas  Glen  foiled,'  Selina  interpolated.  Why  did  Lionel 
rake  up  the  embers  of  this  difference  long  past  ?  Her  impatience 
returned.  She  held  it  as  one  of  her  truest  services  that  by 
vigorous  action  she  had  prevented  a  foolish  match.  It  was  a 
critical  episode  in  her  struggle  to  keep  Lionel  straight.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  was  grateful  yet. 

*  But  the  bad  seasons  were  to  blame,  and  the  poor  ground. 
It  was  not  like  Torlight  or  even  Euffle  Down.  Still,  that  is  past 
and  gone,  and  you  did  no  harm,  Selina.' 

'  Is  that  all  you  can  say  about  it  ?  You  were  losing  your 
head  because  Lottie's  cheeks  were  pretty.  You  can't  have 
forgotten  ? ' 

*  No,  I  have  not  forgotten.' 

'  If  I  could  break  the  chain  of  these  vicious  habits  that  take 
you  out  to  Spilsby  as  easily  it  should  be  done,  and  you  would 
benefit ' 

*  Is  that  aU,  Selina?' 

It  was  a  dry,  sharp  accent  that  held  a  meaning  in  suspense. 
Selina  heard  the  tinkle  of  milk-pails  at  the  end  of  the  long 
passage.  Her  heat  was  gone.  She  was  again  the  stem,  practical 
woman  who  did  not  willingly  waste  either  a  word  or  a  sixpence. 
Her  voice  had  its  old  ironical  ring. 

*  Yes,  firom  me,'  she  said,  '  but  the  deficiency  in  the  mortgage 
money  is  still — forty  pounds.' 

The  man  swung  on  his  heel  and  vanished  at  the  door  of  the 
harness-room.  He  seemed  to  carry  with  him  a  curious  atmosphere 
of  passion.  When  the  day  had  worn  on  well  into  the  evening, 
and  there  was  no  Lionel  at  the  dinner-table,  and  no  Lionel  at  the 
simple  six  o'clock  tea,  his  sister  remembered  this.    His  dark  flush, 
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and  the  crease  over  his  blue  eyes,  and  the  manner  suffused  with 
inexplicable  resolution,  began  to  trouble  her.  A  look  into  the 
stables  showed  that  he  had  g6ne  on  horseback.  She  was  too  proud 
to  inquire  of  the  men.  It  would  have  revealed  the  unusual 
circumstance  that  he  was  absent  during  working  hours,  and  that 
she  had  not  been  consulted.  That  must  seem  like  the  end  of  a 
dictatorship.  Side  by  side  with  her  dread  of  disaster  went  her 
own  secret  conviction  that  her  rule  was  broken  for  ever. 

Anxiety  was  gnawing  with  a  sharp  tooth  behind  the  outward 
disguise  of  a  phlegmatic  woman.  It  strengthened  with  the  hours 
and  passed  the  point  at  which  Selina  could  bear  it  and  proceed 
with  her  petty  household  employments.  She  could  not  recall  a 
fit  of  such  imperious  uneasiness.  It  was  her  boast  that  she  was 
never  the  prey  of  nerves,  and  yet  she  was  lashing  herself  into  a 
fever.  She  went  into  the  yard  and  ordered  Cherry  Ripe,  the 
shaggy  hill  jwny,  to  be  put  into  harness.  The  stable  hand  stared, 
for  the  creature  was  indifferently  broken  ;  but  he  had  learned  the 
rules  of  the  establishment,  and  he  went  away,  without  protest  or 
question,  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 

Ten  minutes  sufficed,  and  equipage  and  lady  were  both  ready. 
Selina  was  a  good  driver,  and  certainly  did  not  know  physical  fear. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  let  Seth  Philips  sit  behind,  though  with 
the  fancy  that  it  might  be  so  he  had  slipped  into  his  best  coat. 
She  took  the  Spilsby  road  in  the  grey  dusk  alone. 

Lionel  was  the  dupe  of  Spilsby  gamesters.  She  felt  as  sure 
of  it  as  of  her  own  existence.  From  the  first  his  proclivities  had 
been  marked  and  known  at  Ruffle  Down.  Simeon  Chadwick  had 
many  times  stormed  at  him.  And  with  words  as  caustic,  though 
not  set  to  the  pitch  of  passion  until  to-day,  Selina  had  maintained 
the  tradition  of  rebuke  for  more  than  five  years.  She  believed 
that  she  had  checked  the  evil.  To  eradicate  it  seemed  impossible. 
But  now  he  must  have  cherished  a  bitter  grudge  for  her  plain 
speaking,  and  what  if,  in  the  madness  of  an  afternoon,  he  should 
tumble  down  the  edifice  painfully  erected  by  his  father's  thrift  and 
hers.  Stories  were  familiar  on  the  wold  of  estates  tied  up  for 
generations  by  such  an  access  of  folly. 

She  had  to  pass  Torlight,  and  the  thought  of  her  confession  to 
Lionel  flooded  her  mind  with  chagrin.  It  did  more ;  it  prevented 
timely  response  to  the  wayward  mood  of  Cherry  Ripe.  The  pony 
shied  at  the  white  gate  and  overturned  on  an  opposite  grass 
mound.  Selina  was  shot  out,  fortunately  far  enough  to  escape 
being  dragged.     She  fell  upon  grass  and  was  shaken  and  bruised. 
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bnt  was  otherwise  unhurt.  She  was  quickly  on  her  feet,  and, 
with  cool  courage,  was  making  for  the  pony's  head  warily,  for 
Cherry  Ripe  was  kicking  himself  free.  This  he  did  before  she 
could  seize  the  reins.  The  broken  shafts  went  grating  at  his 
heels  down  the  road. 

It  was  utter  wreck,  discomfiture,  and,  for  her,  when  Lionel 
knew,  disgrace.  He  would  feel  the  unwonted  luxury  of  an  easy 
superiority.  It  must  fix  the  perilous  reversal  of  positions  on 
which  she  had  already  looked  with  foreboding.  The  days  of  her 
leadership  were  closed. 

That  meant  Lionel's  destruction,  and  ultimate  chaos  at  the 
farm.  She  was  sadly  sure  of  it.  If  the  guiding  hand  was  cast 
off  he  would  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Her  labours  and  her  sacrifices 
for  his  sake  would  all  be  in  vain. 

It  was  a  mesh  of  confused  thinking,  through  which  a  voice 
broke. 

*  Why,  Miss  Chadwick,  can  it  be  you  ?  You  are  trembling 
all  over.  You  must  be  hurt,  I  am  afraid.  I  met  your  pony,  but 
I  could  not  stop  him.  I  expect  he  will  slacken  off  on  Spilsby  Hill. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  No,  don't  you  say  anything  yet ;  it  is  too 
much  for  you.  Come  into  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  shall 
wait  upon  you.' 

SeHna  gave  a  gesture  of  dissent.  She  was  not  weak,  but  she 
dare  not  enter  Torlight.  She  could  not  face  John  Burgess  in  a 
lighted  room  now.  She  put  her  hand  up  almost  furtively  to 
adjust  the  soiled  and  broken  hat ;  then  she  knew  that  she  was 
crying,  and  that  he  saw  it.     It  was  too  ridiculous. 

*  I  do  not  need  anything,  thank  you,'  she  said,  '  except — to 
get  to  Spilsby.     It  is  clear  the  cart  cannot  go.' 

She  began  stiffly,  but  ended  with  a  flash  of  involuntary 
humour.  Her  spirits  were  curiously  reviving.  Probably  a  reaction 
was  inevitable. 

John  Burgess  had  left  his  own  gig  at  the  comer.  Gig  and 
man  were  wholly  for  Selina  to  command. 

*  I  have  come  from  there,  and  I  will  willingly  return.  Miss 
Chadwick,  if  I  may  take  you  to  Spilsby.    Or  I  will  send  someone.' 

She  had  the  grace  to  pass  that  suggestion  by.  He  could  not 
see  that  she  was  blushing  and  that  her  eyes  shone. 

*  It  is  kind  of  you ;  I  will  thank  you  very  much,'  she  said. 
The  talk  was  wholly  of  the  accident  and  of  Cherry  Ripe — of 

whom  there  was  no  sign — and  of  the  bay  colt  sent  from  Ruffle 
Down  to  Torlight,  until  Spilsby  Hill  was  more  than  half  climbed. 
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Then  Selina  said  that  her  business  was  with  Lionel,  and  that  she 
believed  he  was  in  the  town. 

*  Yes,  I  was  in  his  company/  John  Burgess  answered,  *  and  he 
has  not  gone  home,  or  we  must  have  met  him.' 

Somehow  there  was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  reserve  in  the 
remark.  Selina's  interpretation  was  that  the  speaker  knew  of 
Lionel's  misdemeanours.  But  it  was  not  for  her  to  accuse  her 
brother,  and  there  was  silence  into  Spilsby  rdieurket  square.  To 
her  astonishment  the  glare  of  the  lamps  disclosed  the  fact  that 
John  Burgess  was  intensely  amused.  His  homely  face  was  the 
mirror  of  an  honest  spirit,  and  the  eyes  twinkled  and  the  mouth 
twitched,  and  the  smile  could  not  b^  driven  back.  Had  it  come 
to  this,  then,  that  Selina  was  a  jest  to  him  ?  She  was  sorry  now 
that  she  had  not  tramped  every  yard  of  the  four  miles.  Shaken 
as  she  was  she  could  have  done  it. 

'  The  Griffin  is  your  inn.  Miss  Chadwick ;  Lionel  puts  up 
there.  They  will  undertake  the  search  for  the  pony.  May  I  ex- 
plain for  you  ? ' 

He  was  doing  it  before  she  replied,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  he  had  not  obtained  leave.      Selina  stood  a  little  aside. 

Her  heart  was  sore  as  well  as  her  limbs.  She  was  trying  to 
find  the  woman  who  had  risen  with  the  autumn  dawn  and  domi-^ 
nated  a  household  at  Euffle  Down.  It  was  difficult  to  identify 
herself.     It  would  be  more  difficult  soon. 

'  Shall  I  take  you  to  Lionel,  Miss  Chadwick  ?  I  think  I  know 
where  we  may  find  him.' 

In  her  surprise  she  said,  *  Yes.' 

John  Burgess  crossed  the  square  and  went  up  Saxon  Causeway 
to  an  old  house  at  the  end,  and  Selina  was  at  his  side.  He  rang 
the  bell.  It  was  Lionel  who  opened,  and  his  face  jjhanged.  But 
the  shadow  was  swallowed  up  by  a  soft,  strange  light. 

*  Have  you  come,  Selina  ? '  he  said.  *  That  is  well,  I  think, 
though  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  all  about 
it  by-and-by.' 

And  he  glanced  queerly  at  John  Burgess,  The  three  entered 
an  old-fashioned  parlour,  with  nicknacks  scattered  in  its  wilder- 
ness that  made  Selina  start.  Lionel  drew  a  sheaf  of  papers  from 
his  pocket.  He  held  out  the  endorsement  for  Selina  to  read,  and 
he  turned  the  gas  up  higher.  John  Burgess  was  a  wise  man  and 
disappeared. 

'  It  is  the  mortgage  deed !  Is  the  &rm  free  ?  How  have  you 
done  it  ?    You  have  not  drawn  my  money — ^you  could  not.* 
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'No,  I  would  not  touch  it,  Selina;  it  is  yours.  You  have 
earned  it  by  looking  after  things  when  I  was  at  school,  and  when 
I  chose  to  play,  and  when  I  chose  to  be  a  fool.  You  are  entitled 
to  it,  and  in  these  days  it  is  safest  not  put  into  a  farm.' 

*  How  else  could  you  do  it  ? '  Selina's  voice  was  very  stem,  a 
hateful  guess  was  setting  her  brain  on  fire.  She  remembered  John 
Burgess's  offer  of  assistance  to  this  end  long  ago ;  she  thought  of 
his  misplaced  mirth  this  evening ;  she  dreaded  to  hear  that  he 
was  Lionel's  creditor,  and  that  the  cup  of  her  humiliation  was  full 
to  overflowing. 

Her  brother  was  a  poor  story-teller.  He  wasted  his  dramatic 
effects  by  getting  helter-skelter  to  the  secret.  It  may  be  that 
the  Selina  of  so  many  years  of  mastery  overbore  his  courage  for  the 
last  time. 

'  I  saved  it/  he  said,  with  a  boyish  air  of  confessing  a  fault. 

'  Saved  it !'  Selina  echoed. 

'  Yes ;  what  you  thought  I  threw  away  was  really  in  Wester- 
ton's  Bank.  It  was  my  share,  and  I  had  a  right  to  do  what  I 
pleased  with  it.  You  used  to  own  that  when  I  had  my  lectures. 
But,  of  course,  that  isn't  all.  It  would  not  have  totalled  up  to  this 
in  twice  as  many  years.  I  am  in  debt  to  Lottie.  She  came  in 
for  a  legacy  from  an  uncle.  And — ^and  Lottie  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife.  It  is — next  week.  I  meant  to  have  told  you  to-night 
when  I  returned.  That  was  why  I  said  I  did  not  want  to 
quarrel.' 

'  Ah ! '  It  was  a  single  scornful  breath.  The  woman  opposite  him 
was  slowly  realising  her  defeat.  She  was  stonily  meeting  the  shock. 

'  You  must  not  be  angry,  Selina.  It  is  your  debt  as  well  as 
mine  to  Lottie.  I  mean  that  Lottie  saved  me.  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  was  fast^  and  growing  reckless.  You  and  I  never  under- 
stood each  other.  Lottie  says  so;  and  she  is  right.  I  went 
further  astray  the  more  you  tightened  the  reins — ^you  and  father. 
Then  Lottie  came  to  us,  and  she  made  me  different — wiser,  I 
hope.  When  she  went  away  I  should  have  plunged  worse  than 
before  if  she  had  not  written  me  such  gentle  little  letters,  all 
about  what  a  noble  sister  I  had  and  how  I  ought  to  value  her. 
She  would  not  give  me  a  promise  for  a  long,  long  time,  not  until 
I  had  reformed  and  proved  it  by  showing  her  the  banking  account, 
and  not  until  her  own  money  came.  Then  she  imagined  that  you 
would  not  object  so  much.  But  I  would  have  married  Lottie  Crlen 
or  no  one.  This  is  her  father's  house.  If  I  can  find  her  may  I 
bring  her  to  you,  Selina  ?' 
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It  was  never  charged  against  Selina  Chadwick  that  she  was 
dense  when  quick-wittedness  could  bring  her  ont  of  a  dilemma. 
She  saw  the  inevitable.  It  was  mnch  more  that  compunction 
pricked,  that  it  seemed  possible  that  her  methods  were  as  mis- 
taken as  her  theories,  and  that  she  began  to  be  glad  that  where 
she  had  failed  another  had  succeeded. 

'  Yes,  Lottie  was  always — ^nice,'  she  said. 

But  Lionel  paused  at  the  door.  He  came  back  with  a  quick 
step. 

'  There  is  something  eke,'  he  said.  *  By  the  release  of  the 
mortgage  I  make  no  difference  in  the  feirm.  We  share  and  share 
there  as  long  as  you  please,  And  by  marrying  Lottie  I  do  not 
turn  you  out.  I  would  not  if  I  had  the  power.  The  house  is 
quite  large  enough  to  make  two.     That  can  be  arranged.' 

Again  she  said  dreamily,  ^  Yes.' 

Lottie  came,  a  fair,  shy  girl,  with  love  for  Lionel  and  a  touch- 
ing admiration  of  his  sister  in  her  hazel  eyes.  All  question  as  to 
her  welcome  passed  away.     Selina  kissed  her  on  either  cheek. 

'  Keep — Lionel — straight,'  she  said,  repeating  to  herself,  but 
so  that  they  both  heard,  that  old  whisper  of  the  dying.  Then  she 
shifted  sadness  to  a  smile. 

^  I  make  over  my  unfinished  task ;  it  is  transferred.' 

John  Burgess  had  found  the  pony.  But  Cherry  Bipe  was 
stabled  at  the  Griffin  for  the  night,  and  the  master  of  Torlight  so 
manoeuvred  that  he  drove  Selina  out  of  Spilsby  as  he  had  driven 
her  in.     He  used  his  opportunity. 

^Lionel  has  told  me  that  five  years  ago  I  was  dismissed 
through  him — for  his  sake,  Miss  Chadwick.  He  only  knew  it 
very  lately,  I  fancy.  But  he  is  to  marry  Miss  Glen.  When  that 
happens,  will  it  be  the  same  ?  If  I  ask  again,  shall  I  be  sent 
away  again  ? ' 

It  crowned  the  long  list  of  Selina's  surprises.  Yet  it  was  not 
wholly  a  surprise.  She  was  a  business  woman,  and  it  is  no 
maxim  of  prudence  to  answer  a  delicate  question  before  it  is 
properly  put. 

*  Perhaps  you  had  better  try,  if  you  wish  to,'  she  said. 

He  took  the  advice.  There  has  been  no  house  division  at 
Buffle  Down.  Some  people  say  that  the  mistress  of  Torlight  is 
far  less  sure  of  her  judgments  than  in  earlier  days. 

W.  J.  Lacey. 
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Water  Bacteriology  and  Cholera. 


WHILST  the  Hamburg  cholera  disaster  will  certainly  rank 
in  the  annals  of  epidemiology  as  one  of  the  great  cata- 
strophes of  recent  times,  it  will  also  be  memorable  as  one  of  the 
most  instructive  which  has  ever  taken  place. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for 
since  the  last  European  epidemic  of  importance  our  study  of  the 
principles  of  sanitation  has  received  a  new  impetus,  and  this 
impetus  must  be  in  great  part  ascribed  to  the  science  of  bacterio- 
logy, which  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  past  two  decades. 
We  have  now  no  longer  to  confront  mysterious  and  unknown 
morbific  material,  but  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  some 
of  the  most  dreaded  foes  of  the  human  race.  We  are  no  longer 
groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  but  have  a  definite  object,  in  the 
shape  of  well-recognised  micro-organisms  associated  with  specific 
zymotic  diseases,  for  our  common  crusade. 

But  it  is  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  for  the  first  time 
upon  niunerous  intricate  problems  connected  with  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  public  water-supplies  which  constitutes  not  the  least 
important  of  the  many  services  rendered  by  bacteriology  to  the 
public.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  may  be  con- 
sidered the  insight  which  it  has  afforded  into  the  value  of  various 
processes  of  water-purification,  furnishing  us  with  the  most  subtle 
and  searching  tests,  surpassing  in  delicacy  those  of  the  most 
refined  chemical  methods. 

Thus  for  years  the  processes  of  sand-SItration,  as  practised  at 
waterworks  in  dealing  with  river  and  other  surface  waters,  were 
regarded  by  chemical  experts  as  of  but  little  or  no  value,  because, 
on  chemic^  analysis,  but  little  or  no  difference  was  found  to 
exist  between  the  filtered  and  unfilterei  samples  respectively. 
Water  engineers  started  this  method  of  water  treatment  in 
London  as  far  back  as  the  year  1839,  with  no  other  object  than 
the  distribution  of  a  water  bright  and  clear  on  delivery,  but. 
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unknown  tx>  themselves,  they  were  carrying  out  a  system  of  water- 
purification  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  has  been  left  to  the 
infant  science  of  bacteriology  to  unravel  and  reveal. 

It  was  in  the  year  1885  that  Dr.  Koch's  new  bacteriological 
water-tests  were  introduced  and  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the 
London  water-supply  by  Professor  Percy  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  and 
the  entirely  unexpected  result  obtained,  that  whereas  the  riter 
Thames  water  at  Hampton  contained  as  many  as  1,644  tnicro- 
organiRms  in  about  25  drops,  this  water  after  passing  through  the 
sand-filters  possessed  as  few  as  13  in  the  same  number  of  drops. 
The  remarkable  purification  eCTected  in  the  treatment  of  the 
water  was  thus  very  clearly  shown,  and  an  entirely  new  aspect 
was  given  to  the  processes  of  sand-filtration. 

The  importance  of  these  results  was  quickly  appreciated  by 
the  official  water-examiner,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Professor  Percy 
Frankland  made  regular  monthly  bacteriological  examinations  of 
the  London  water-supply. 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  that,  at  the  time  when  these  results 
were  first  published,  the  public,  instead  of  being  reassured  by 
these  facts,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  mere  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
in  drinking-water  caused  a  fall  in  the  price  of  several  of  the  water 
companies'  stocks ! 

These  investigations,  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
others  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  have  clearly 
shown,  then,  that  sand-filtration  when  carefully  carried  out  oflfers 
a  most  remarkable  and  obstinate  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
microbes,  and  there  was  every  justification  in  presuming  that  if 
disease  organisms  should  at  any  time  be  present  in  the  raw 
untreated  water  they  would  also  undergo  a  similar  fate,  as  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  they  would  behave 
any  diflferently  firom  the  ordinary  harmless  water  bacteria. 

But  this  was  a  hypothesis  only,  and,  however  satisfactory 
experiments  in  this  direction  made  in  the  laboratory  might  prove, 
there  was  always  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  a  fact  which  had 
not  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  practical  experience. 

The  answer  to  this  searching  and  all-important  question  has 
been  furnished  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by  the  course  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  now  officially  recorded  in  Hamburg  and 
Altona  respectively. 

These  two  cities  are  both  dependent  upon  the  river  Elbe  for 
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their  ueater-supply,  but  whereas  in  the  ease  of  Hamburg  the 
intake  is  situated  above  the  city,  the  supply  for  Altona  is 
abstracted  below  Hamburg  after  it  has  received  the  aewdge  of  a 
population  of  dose  upon  800,000  persons.  The  Hamburg 
water  was,  therefore,  to  start  with,  relatively  pure  when  compared 
with  that  destined  for  the  use  of  Altona.  But  what  was  the  fate 
of  these  two  towns  as  regards  cholera  ?  Situated  side  by  side, 
absolutely  contiguous  in  fact,  with  nothing  in  their  surroundings 
or  in  the  nature  of  their  peculation  to  especially  distinguish  them, 
in  the  one  cholera  swept  away  thousands,  whilst  in  the  other  the 
scourge  was  scarcely  felt ;  in  Hamburg  the  deaths  from  cholera 
amounted  to  1,250  per  100,000,  and  in  Altona  to  but  221  per 
100,000  of  the  population.  So  clearly  defined,  moreover,  was  the 
path  pursued  by  the  cholera,  that  although  it  pushed  from  the 
Hamburg  side  right  up  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
cities,  it  there  stopped,  this  being  so  striidng  that  in  one  street, 
which  for  some  distance  marks  the  division  between  these  cities, 
the  Hamburg  side  was  stricken  down  vdth  cholera^  whilst  that 
heUmging  to  Altona  remained  free.  The  remarkable  fact  was 
brought  to  light  that  in  those  houses  supplied  with  the  Ham- 
burg water  cholera  was  rampant,  whilst  in  those  on  the  Altona 
side  and  furnished  with  the  Altona  water  not  one  case  occurred. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hamburg  water,  to  start  with,  was  com- 
paratively pure  when  compared  with  the  foul  liquid  abstracted 
from  the  Elbe  by  Altona,  but  whereas  in  the  one  case  the  water 
was  submitted  to  exhaustive  and  carefal  filtration  through  sand 
before  delivery,  in  Hamburg  the  Elbe  water  was  distributed  in  its 
raw  condition  as  drawn  from  the  river. 

But  further  testimony  was  afforded  later  to  the  truth  of  these 
results,  for  during  the  winter,  whilst  the  cases  of  cholera  had  almost 
completely  died  out  in  Hamburg,  suddenly  a  most  unexpected  and 
unaccountable  recrudescence  of  the  epidemic  occurred,  and  this 
time  in  Altona.  This  outbreak  could  not  be  traced  to  any  direct 
infection  from  Hamburg,  but  must  have  arisen  in  Altoua  itself. 
In  aU  about  47  cases  were  recorded  between  December  23  and 
February  12.  A  searching  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  bacteria  found  in  the  filtered 
water,  usually  about  50,  had  during  these  months  risen  to  as 
many  as  1,000  and  more  in  25  drops  of  water;  clearly  indicating 
that  the  filtration  of  the  water  was  not  being  eflBciently  car- 
ried out.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  sand-filters  which  had  been  cleaned  during  the 
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frost  had  become  frozen  over,  and  was  not  able  to  retain  the 
bacteria.  That  the  outbreak  did  not  become  more  serious  Koch 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  this,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  raw 
untreated  water,  was  largely  diluted  with  efficiently  filtered  water 
before  delivery.  Dr.  Koch,  who  personally  superintended  this 
inquiry  in  Altona,  traced  another  local  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the 
city  to  the  use  of  a  well-water  obviously  open  to  pollution,  which 
was  used  by  about  270  persons.  In  one  of  the  houses  employing 
this  water,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  well,  a  boy  died 
of  cholera  on  January  23,  and  during  the  week  following  a  number 
of  cases  occurred  amongst  persons  using  this  source.  On  dis- 
covering the  cholera  bacilli  in  this  polluted  water,  its  contamina- 
tion was  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  five  days  after  the  well  was 
closed  all  cases  ceased  in  the  locality. 

There  cannot  be  any  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  sand- 
filtration  as  a  means  of  water  purification,  but  the  responsibility 
which  we  have  seen  attaches  to  this  treatment  of  water  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  for  whilst  when  efficiently  pursued  it  forms  a  most 
important  barrier  to  the  dissemination  of  disease-germs,  the 
slightest  imperfection  in  its  manipulation  is  a  constant  menace 
during  any  epidemic. 

Professor  Percy  Frankland  has  repeatedly  shown  in  his 
periodical  examinations  of  the  London  water  that  it  is  during  the 
winter  months  that  the  largest  number  of  bacteria  are  usually 
present  in  the  filtered  water,  and  it  is  therefore  of  especial  im- 
portance that  during  this  season,  when  the  raw  river  water  is 
generally  richest  in  bacterial  life,  and  when,  therefore,  the  filters 
are  most  taxed  and  the  consequences  of  frost  are  most  to  be 
apprehended,  that  those  entrusted  with  this  responsible  task 
should  be  unremitting  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  good 
filtrate. 

That  waters  submitted  to  exhaustive  natural  filtration,  such 
as  those  derived  from  deep  wells  sunk  into  the  chalk,  and  usually 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  bacterial  life,  may  at  times  become  the 
carriers  of  disease  has  been  recently  proved  by  the  disastrous  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever  at  Worthing. 

This  town  has  long  been  supplied  with  water  of  the  very  finest 
quality  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unexpected  than  this  most  fatal  epidemic.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  such  deep  well  waters  are  not  necessarily  im- 
maculate, for  in  the  event  of  any  fault  in  the  water-bearing  strata 
occurring  the  filtration  becomes  inefficient,  and  the  water  may 
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then,  as  in  the  case  of  Worthing,  be  the  bearer  and  disseminator 
of  zymotic  disease. 

The  bacteriological  methods  for  the  examination  of  water, 
although  when  first  introduced  but  a  few  years  ago  were  lightly 
looked  apon,  and  by  many  opposed,  have  now  become  of  para- 
mount importance  in  all  questions  of  water-purification.  The 
immense  mass  of  evidence  of  a  purely  bacteriological  character 
which  was  recently  taken,  and,  indeed,  required,  by  the  Soyal 
Commissioners  on  the  London  water-supply  indicates  clearly 
enough  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  estimation 
of  the  value  of  these  methods  ;  and  it  is  highly  significant  that  in 
their  report  the  Commissioners  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
extensive  storage  and  efficient  filtration,  two  factors  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  which  re^t  almost  entirely  on  the  results  of  bacterio- 
logical research. 

G.  C.  Fbankland. 
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The  Matchmaker. 

Human  life  is  nonght  bat  error. — Schiller. 
By  L.  B.  Walford. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MASTER   AND  MISTRESS. 

I  have  lost  several  places,  sir,  by  obeying  the  master  against  the  mistress, 
^t  never  lost  one  by  obeying  the  mistress  against  the  master. — Moli&bb. 

'  IJtJE'VE  a  new  neighbour,'  announced  Lord  Carnoustie,  the 
f  f      following  morning  at  breakfast.     '  Inverashet  is  let.' 

*  Have  you  heard  to  whom  ? '  inquired  his  wife.  Lady  Car- 
noustie's grammar  was  always  irreproachable  ;  her  daughters  had 
once  been  lectured  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  because  one  of  them  had 
put  a  like  question,  wording  it  '  who  to  ?  ' 

*  Redwood  is  the  name.  He's  a  young  man, — ^an  Englishman, 
— a  bachelor  with  no  family,' — • 

'  My  dear  Carnoustie ! ' 

*  Well  ?  "  My  dear  Carnoustie ! "  What  d'ye  mean  ?  WTiat's 
wrong  ?  What  have  I  said  ?  The  man  is  a  bachelor,  and  he 
Jvas  no  family ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  him  for  that  ? 
Joanna,  cover  up  the  scones  again,  you'll  have  them  as  cold  as 
stones ;  and  just  put  a  little  more  coffee  in  this,  my  dear,'  hand- 
ing his  coffee  cup  to  be  replenished ;  '  but  don't  throw  away  that 
that's  in ;  oh !  what  waste  ! '  angrily,  as  his  wife,  turning  a  deaf 
ear,  poured  the  contents  into  the  slop-basin.  '  It  was  perfectly 
good.  I  only  wanted  it  warmed  up.  Women  are  all  alike  for 
wastery,'  muttering  to  himself  over  the  long-standing  grievance. 

It  was  an  old,  old  wrangle.  Ever  since  anyone  could  remem- 
ber, he  had  fruitlessly  sought  to  retain  the  dregs  of  his  coffee 
when  sending  for  a  little  addition  to  it,  and  to  obtain  a  re-inforce- 
ment  instead  of  a  new  mixture. 

Lady  Carnoustie  would  not  have  it  so.  She  could  not  see  why 
the  cup  should  not  be  properly  cleansed,  and  properly  re-filled ; 
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and  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  its  whole  length 
separated  her  from  her  husband,  she  was  enabled  to  evade  his 
rei^est,  and  ignore  his  subsequent  indignation. 

K^  He  never  will  have  things  nice/  she  said  to  herself. 

^he  did  not  heed  in  the  least  that  his  eyebrows  stood  out  over 
his  eyes  as  he  darkly  watched  the  returning  cup  passed  down  the 
table,  or  that  even  as  he  sipped  the  good  hot  coflFee,  well  made,  and 
well  poured  out — a  point  to  be  observed  by  coflFee  makers — ^he  did 
not  look  grateful ;  she  was  satisfied  to  have  achieved  her  point, 
and  made  him  comfortable  in  her  own  way ;  which  was  so  very  like 
Lady  Carnoustie,  that  we  must  be  pardoned  for  drawing  attention 
to  the  little  scene.  We  wish  our  readers  to  imderstand,  if  they 
can,  the  sort  of  person  Lady  Carnoustie  was. 

No  one  but  her  husband  ever  foimd  it  worth  while  to  contend 
with  her ;  and  his  doing  so  was  solely  due  to  the  thickness  of  his 
skiD.  She  might  say  what  she  chose,  he  did  not  care.  She 
might  browbeat  him  as  she  did  the  rest  of  them  in  her  carefully 
chosen,  formal  phraseology ;  the  words  simply  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

As  he  did  not  wish  to  be  always  in  hot  water,  he  would,  it  is 
true,  make  use  of  subterfuges  on  occasion  ;  and  hold  his  tongue 
as  to  occurrences  when  silence  was  desirable,  or,  as  he  himself 
put  it,  when  there  was  no  use  saying  anything ;  but,  brought  to 
bay,  he  was  too  tough  even  for  her  ladyship.  There  were  things 
he  liked  to  do,  which  the  remonstrances  of  forty  years  had  fedled 
to  stop  his  doing.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  unlacing  of  his 
boots  in  the  drawing-room,  were,  indeed,  done  under  the  rose ; 
but  they  were  done,  and  Lady  Carnoustie  knew  it. 

She  knew  quite  well  what  he  was  about  when  grovelling  behind 
her  chair  in  the  dusk ;  and  she  was  well  aware  that  there  were 
other  grovellings  which  betokened  in  other  ways  a  similar  spirit 
of  contumacy.  Had  she  been  wise,  she  would  have  either  sub- 
mitted openly,  or  aflFected  ignorance  ;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that 
she  was  not  wise.  She  was  either  bitter  or  fretful,  according  to 
her  mood ;  and  neither  bitterness  nor  fretfulness  was  ever  pro- 
ductive of  the  slightest  result  in  any  shape.  It  was  only  when 
she  had  such  a  chance  as  a  coffee  cup  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
her  husband's  grumblings  and  splutterings  at  the  other,  that  she 
scored  a  point  in  the  small  details  of  life.  In  its  greater  issues  she 
held,  of  course,  the  reins. 

She  now  returned  to  the  subject  in  hand,  having,  as  may  have 
been  perceived,  one  taste  in  common  with  her  spouse ;  for  no  more 
arrant  gossips  existed  in  the  place  than  the  old  lord  and  his  lady. 

2T2 
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'  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  merely  an  awkwardness  of  expression/ 
she  graciously  observed,  '  but  you  must  allow  it  was  an  odd  thing 
to  say,  Carnoustie.' 

*  What  was  an  odd  thing  to  say  ? '  growled  he,  as  yet  un- 
ftppeased.  *  Such  a  quantity  as  you  have  given  me !  A  perfect 
bucket  full !     I  said  I  did  not  want  a  full  cup/ 

*  Surely  you  can  leave  what  you  don't  drink.  Pray  don't  be 
tiresome,  my  dear.  About  this  new  neighbour  of  ours,  Car- 
noustie ?  *  suggestively. 

*  Well,  what  about  him  ? '  Carnoustie  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  *  on  the  right  side  of  the  dyke,'  as  he  would 
himself  have  phrased  it — master  of  the  situation  as  long  as  he 
could  succeed  in  baffling  the  general  curiosity.  '  You  began  by 
not  liking  what  I  told  you  about  him,  and  so  I  stopped,'  he  added, 
with  a  malicious  after-thought. 

'  Nay,  I  found  no  fault  with  what  you  told  me,  only  with  the 
way  in  which  you  told  it,'  rejoined  Lady  Carnoustie,  looking  round 
for  applause.  '  But,  however,  let  that  pass.  You  say  this  Mr. 
Red— Red ' 

*  Redwood,'  gruffly. 

*  This  Mr.  Redwood  is  young  and  unmarried.  What  are  his 
other  characteristics  ?     He  is  a  sportsman,  I  presume  ? ' 

'  He  would  not  have  taken  Inverashet  if  he  were  not.' 

*  Did  you  hear  nothing  more  about  him  ? ' 
^  I  heard  all  there  was  to  hear.' 

*  You  might  at  least  repeat  what  there  was.  Naturally  we 
take  an  interest  in  the  tenant  of  Inverashet — a  house  only  three 
miles  oflF,  and  a  house  we  are  bound  to  visit.' 

*  I  don't  see  how  you  can  visit  a  young  man.'  Lord  Carnoustie 
had  been  ruffled,  and  he  was  not  yet  fully  restored  to  serenity. 
*  I  don't  see  how  it  can  matter  very  much  to  any  of  us,'  he  went 
on.  '  If  there  had  been  a  family,  we  should  have  had  to  do  the 
civil  whether  or  no — ^but  if  it's  but  a  youngster ' 

'  Would  he  get  out  in  a  small  boat,  as  I  did,  opposite  a  house 
round  the  point,  a  little  way  before  this — I  mean  before  we  came 
to  this  ? '  suddenly  put  in  another  voice,  for  Penelope  had  just 

been  awakened  to  interest.   '  A  tall,  good-looking  young  man ' 

she  stopped ;  her  aunt  and  cousins  were  glancing  at  each  other. 

^  Ahem ! '  said  Lady  Carnoustie,  signifying,  in  language  com- 
prehensible to  Louisa  and  Joanna,  ^  Take  no  notice.     Remember 
she  is  a  London  girl.    Be  forbearing.' 
•     *  He  got  in  at  Ardrossan,'  proceeded  Penelope,  wondering  what ' 
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she  had  said  amiss.  '  He  got  in  after  I  did.  He  bad  a  lot  of 
Inggage,  and  a  valet.  I  heard  them  talking  together,  and  I 
noticed  it  was  all  new  to  them.  I  heard  him — the  gentleman—* 
say  he  had  never  shot  these  parts  before/ 

'  And  did  70a  gather  what  sort  of  shooting  he  expected  ? ' 
demanded  Lord  Carnoustie,  keenly  interested.  ^  He'll  be  finely 
mistaken  if  he  has  any  great  expectations.  Macdonald  knows 
how  to  puff  and  blow,  but  if  he  has  made  out  that  Inverashet 
is  anything  but  an  old  bam  of  a  house,  with  a  shooting  that's 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — how  did  he  talk  about  the 
shooting  ? ' 

^  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  yon  that,  uncle  Carnoustie.  Even  if  he 
had  talked  shooting  talk,  I  should  not  have  known  what  he  meant. 
Nor  would  the  valet,  I  opine.  Two  men  like  gamekeepers  came 
out  to  meet  him  in  a  boat — a  smaller  boat  than  mine.' 

'  Ay,  it  would  belong  to  the  house.  There  is  no  ferry  boat 
at  Inverashet.' 

^  And  he  took  a  couple  of  dogs  in  the  boat  with  him.  Getting 
those  dogs  over  the  side  of  the  steamer  was  fun.' 

'  But,  my  dear,'  Lady  Carnoustie  could  no  longer  hold  her 
peace,  *  my  dear  Penelope,  were  you, — ^ahem  ! — standing  by  and 
— and  looking  on  ? '  She  drew  a  face,  what  she  meant  to  be  a 
playful  face  of  consternation  at  the  idea. 

*  No,  indeed,  aunt ;  I  lent  a  hand  at  the  crisis.  When  the 
dogs  were  let  loose,  they  made  a  rush  for  their  master,  and  knocked 
his  sticks  and  fishing-rods  out  of  his  hand  (he  had  them  strapped 
together  in  a  bundle,  you  know) ;  I  picked  them  up,  and  held 
them  for  him,  as  he  hauled  the  dogs  overboard.' 

*  A  London  girl ! '  was  depicted  on  every  line  of  Lady  Car^ 
noustie's  face. 

*What  sort  of  dogs  were  they?'  cried  her  husband,  impe- 
riously waving  her  down.  When  sport  was  in  the  question  he 
neither  resorted  to  compromise  nor  tolerated  delay ;  he  would  be 
heard,  and  she  should  give  way  to  him. 

*  Two  large  strong  dogs,  uncle.' 

*  Ijarge — strong — dogs ! '  Lord  Carnoustie  stared.  *  Do  you 
mean  to  say  Uva£%  all  you  have  to  tell  about  them  ?  Large  ? 
Strong  ?  Tliey  might  be  cart-horses.  I  suppose  you  can  tell  if 
they  were  Newfoundlands,  or^t.  Bernards  ? '  ironically. 

Penelope,  however,  missed  the  irony. 

*  Oh,  no ;  I  am  sure  they  were  not  those — that  is,  I  am  nearly 
■ore/  replied  she,  in  all  good  faith.    '  I  know  a  St.  Bernard,  for 
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there  is  one  next  door  to  us  in  London ;  and  a  Newfoundland  is 
the  sort  of  dog  Landseer  paints,  isn't  he  ? ' 

*  The  sort  of  dog  Landseer  paints ! '  Lord  Carnoustie  gulped 
down  something  in  his  throat.  'Landseer  painted  every  dog 
under  the  sun,  if  you  must  know ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  get 
your  knowledge  of  dogs  from  Landseer's  paintings.  Miss  Penelope 
— but  I  thought  that  no  one  could  have  mistaken  a  pointer  or  a 
setter,'  he  muttered. 

*  Has  a  pointer  or  a  setter  black  curly  hair  ? '  inquired  Penelope, 
with  a  bright  thought. 

*  Black  curly  hair?  Why,  that's  a  retriever.  One  was  a 
retriever,  was  he  ?  Come,  that's  better.  And  about  the  other  ? 
Try  and  think  what  the  other  was  like,  there's  a  good  lassie.  Was 
he  long  or  short  haired  ?  Was  he  black-and-tan,  or  liver-coloured, 
or— or ' 

*  My  dear  Carnoustie,  what  can  it  matter  ?  Do  be  content  with 
knowing  all  about  your  own  dogs.' 

*  But  I'll  not  be  content,  madam.  If  I  choose  to  know  about 
other  people's  dogs,  I  will  know  about  them.  Don't  you  be  afraid 
to  speak  out,  Penelope' — she  was  now  in  high  fevour.  *Just 
take  your  time  and  think  it  over.  Take  your  time;  don't  be 
hurried.     Try  to  recall  the  other  dog.' 

'  I  can  recall  it  perfectly  well  now,  uncle.  A  smooth-haired  dog, 
with  a  white  coat  blotched  all  over,  and  a  high,  sticking-up  tail.' 

*  A  pointer,  for  a  wager ! '  cried  Lord  Carnoustie  in  an  ecstasy. 
*  You  couldn't  have  hit  off  a  pointer  better,  lassie.  A  pointer, 
and  a  retriever.  There,  now  I  know  what  I  want  to  know ;  and 
you  can  all  of  ye  go  at  the  girl  for  the  rest.  I'll  be  bound  you 
will  get  more  of  her  than  I  should.  If  it  was  Redwood — ^and 
it  must  have  been  Redwood,  for  no  one  else  would  get  out  at 
Inverashet  with  dogs,  without  it  was  a  keeper ' 

— *  Oh,  no,  uncle  ;  he  was  a  gentleman.' 

*  Why,  then,  you  heard,  maybe,  what  brought  him  down  so 
early,  and  if  he  has  come  to  stay  or  not  ?  It  was  a  queer  thing 
my  not  having  heard  the  place  was  let,  till  the  very  day  the 
tenant  arrived ;  but  it  has  all  been  done  in  a  hurry.  Maybe  he  has 
only  come  to  look  round,  though.  Did  you  hear  if  he  had  come 
only  to  look  round,  or  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  summer  ? ' 

As  Lady  Carnoustie  also  wished  to  be  informed  on  these  points, 
she  permitted  the  interrogations  to  pass  unchallenged. 

But  Penelope  had  very  little  more  to  tell.  She  had  not  over- 
heard any  farther  remarks  let  fall  by  the  new  tenant,  and  could 
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only  remember  that  the  steamboat  captain  had  turned  to  one  of 
his  men  as  the  boat  dropped  astern,  and  remarked,  ^  He'll  find 
the  time  long  till  the  twelfth,  I  misdoot,'  over  which  mysteriotti 
comment  she  had  puzzled  in  her  own  mind. 

She  now  produced  it,  and  the  riddle  was  solved  instantly. 
*  Find  the  time  long  till  the  twelfth,  did  you  say  ?  Ay,  ay ; 
that  means  he'll  be  stopping  on  till  the  twelfth,  sure  enough. 
Find  the  time  long?  My  certie,  that  he  will,  if  he  is  nothing  but 
a  shooting  man.  He  has  all  June  and  July  to  get  through.  Were 
you  asking  what  the  twelfth  is?'  to  Penelope.  *It  is  the 
twelfth  of  August;  the  day  when  grouse-shooting  begins,  my 
dear.'  Lord  Carnoustie  felt  now  quite  friendly  towards  an  in- 
formant who  was  contributing  such  a  fund  of  information  about 
his  new  neighbour,  and  who  had  enabled  him  to  identify  his  new 
neighbour's  dogs. 

Penelope  might  think  she  had  Uttle  to  tell,  but  she  had  yet  to 
learn  how  £eur  a  little  could  go  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 

She  had  been  interested  in  the  man  in  the  long  light-grey  coat, 
to  whom  pertained  the  portmanteaus  and  gun-cases  marked '  G.  B.' 
There  was  not  another  lady  or  gentleman  on  board  but  theHi- 
selves ;  and  inspired  by  the  romantic  nature  of  her  surroundings 
and  the  halo  of  the  summer  eve,  she  had,  if  the  truth  must  be 
confessed,  rather  wished  that  something  or  other  might  happen  to 
cause  the  tall  figure  which  stood  so  immovably  at  the  far  end  of 
the  boat  to  turn  round  and  behold  herself. 

K  he  would  only  wheel  about  and  take  an  interest  in  passing 
events,  (not  that  there  were  any  passing  events,  except  that  a 
tiresome  child  with  a  cold  in  its  head  would  keep  running  round 
and  round  the  cabin  skylight), — but  still  something  might  have 
been  got  up  to  please  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
consented  to  be  pleased ;  instead  of  which  he  stood  stock-still  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  sharply  outlined  against  the  sunset, 
gazing  out  to  sea,  as  if  nothing  nearer  hand  merited  even  a 
moment's  notice. 

Penelope  had  had  tea  and  bread-and-butter  below ;  but  he  had 
never  descended.  On  her  re-appearance  she  found  he  had  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  deck,  but  was  still  keeping  his  intent  watch 
ahead,  still  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  long  coat. 

She  had  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  tutn 
once.  His  valet  came  up,  and,  addressing  him,  called  attention  td 
the  dogs  which  he  led  by  a  chain ;  the  same^dogs  which  had  been 
of  such  importance  in  Lord  Carnoustie's  eyes.      It  occurred  \A 
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Penelope  afterwards  that  she  could  have  communicated  to  her 
uncle  another  item,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  snatched  at 
voraciously,  had  she  recalled  it  in  time, — she  had  heard  one  of  the 
dogs  addressed  as  '  Duke,'  and  the  other  as  ^  Poacher.'  The 
retriever  was  '  Duke.' 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  being  at  a  restless  age  when 
every  faculty  is  on  the  alert,  Penelope  had  made  the  most  of  the 
trifling  interlude.  She  had  noted  the  affection  of  the  dumb 
animals  for  their  master,  and  his  endurance  of  their  endearments. 
He  had  permitted  them  to  jump  upon  him,  lick  his  hinds,  rub 
him,  &wn  on  him,  bark  in  his  ears.  He  had  even  sat  down  that 
they  might  scale  his  person  the  more  easily. 

The  valet  had  gone  away,  and  left  the  dogs  behind. 

Now,  Penelope  had  thought,  supposing  one  were  to  break  loose 
and  frighten  me !  She  had  felt  herself  equal  to  being  frightened — 
properly.  If  one, — say  that  active-looking,  smooth-haired  one, 
with  the  slobbering  jaws — ^had  begun  to  jump  about  over  her 
as  he  was  jumping  over  his  master,  she  could  have  been  frightened 
without  over  much  feigning.  She  was  not  particularly  fond  of 
animals,  and  had  never  been  accustomed  to  kennel  dogs. 

But  neither  Poacher  nor  his  master  had  evinced  the  slightest 
intention  of  giving  cause  for  alarm.  Poacher  presently  seated 
himself  contentedly  in  front  of  the  long-coated  figure,  and  the  two 
gazed  into  each  other's  eyes,  the  head  of  the  dog  being  held 
between  the  master's  hands. 

*  He  must  be  rather  a  friendly  sort  of  creature,  that,'  Penelope 
had  concluded,  wishing  afresh  that  the  *  creature '  would  be  a 
little  more  friendly  to  herself.  *  He  might  see  that  I  am  all 
alone,  and  do  something  to  amuse  me.' 

Being  early  in  the  season,  passengers  were  few ;  and  by  the 
time  one  or  two  stoppages  had  been  made,  nearly  everyone — even 
the  uninteresting  woman  with  the  perambulating  child — had  been 
left  behind.  Presently  there  had  literally  remained  not  a  soul 
on  board  but  the  young  lady  for  Carnoustie  Castle,  and  the  young 
gentleman  for  somewhere  else. 

For  a  few  brief  minutes  Penelope  had  entertained  an  idea  on 
the  subject.  What  if  her  fellow-traveller  should  turn  out  to  be 
bound  for  Carnoustie  also  ?  She  rather  hoped  he  might  be,  and 
that  she  would  become  acquainted  with  him,  and  by-and-by  tell 
him  how  dull  she  had  been,  and  how  she  had  longed  to  talk 
to  someone — ^to  anyone  —  while  treading  the  golden  deck,  and 
traversing  the  placid  winter,  that  pef^^ful,  beautiful  eyening,    3liQ 
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would  have  made  him  repent  of  the  persistency  with  which  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  her. 

But  even  while  she  had  thus  mused  the  vision  was  dispelled. 

The  valet  had  approached,  and  pointed  to  the  island,  under 
the  lee  of  which  the  steamer  was  now  passing. 

The  master  had  jumped  up,  and  looked  round ;  anew  both 
{minted  and  gesticulated ;  and  eventually  the  captain  had  been 
summoned,  who  also  pointed  emphatically  in  the  direction  of  a 
long  wide  glen,  closed  in  by  rocky  moors  on  either  side. 

*  That  is  where  he  is  going  to  be  put  out,'  concluded  Penelope, 
shrewdly.    And  the  event  had  proved  her  right. 

As  the  steamer  had  drawn  nearer  the  land,  cottages  had  been 
discernible,  as  many  as  would  form  a  scattered  village ;  and  from 
thence  the  boat  which  she  described  to  her  audience  at  the  break* 
fiwt  table,  had  put  out  and  picked  oflFher  friend,  his  man-servant, 
and  his  dogs. 

She  had  called  him  to  herself  her  '  friend,'  but  was  grimly  con- 
scious, while  watching  the  departing  boat-load,  that  the  friendship 
had  been  somewhat  one-sided.  She  had,  it  is  true,  received  a 
brief '  Thank  you '  when  the  bundle  of  sticks  was  delivered  up ;  but 
even  this  might  have  been  meant  for  the  boatman  who  i)a8sed  it 
on  as  much  as  for  her.  She  had  certainly  never  been  looked  at. 
All  the  same,  it  had  amused,  occupied,  and  distracted  her  thoughts 
to  let  them  alight,  butterfly-like,  on  the  head  of  this  unknown 
fellow-traveller ;  and  if  any  of  my  readers  choose  to  think  the  worse 
of  her  for  it,  let  them. 

Some  people  never  find  anything  to  make  the  time  pass  in  such 
observations.  Those  people  are  not  to  be  envied.  They  are  the  sort 
of  folks  who  ensconce  themselves  in  the  comers  of  their  own  com« 
partment  of  a  railway  carriage  and  never  know  what  the  opposite 
fiioes  are  like ;  who  can  wait  passively  for  hours  in  the  hall  of  a  club, 
or  the  public  room  of  an  hotel,  gazing  into  blankness,  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  various  little  dramas  being  enacted  on  every  side ;  who  have 
no  eyes  to  see  the  bitter  disappointment  on  the  child's  face  when 
the  coveted  article  on  the  shop  counter  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
little  purse ;  who  brush  aside  the  groups  that  cluster  weeping 
round  the  windows  of  the  emigrant  train — one  of  the  saddest 
sights  on  earth — and  wonder  impatiently  why  such  obstructions 
of  the  traflic  are  allowed. 

Penelope  East  was  not  tainted  with  such  egotism.  Young, 
healthy,  and  happy,  she  aotu^ly  did  not  consider  herself  the 
centre  of  the  wiv^rse, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PENELOPE  WINS  FAVOUR. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses, 

Which  most  leave  nndone  or  despise. 

Lowell. 

After  breakfast  Penelope  wanted  to  go  out,  and  Mina  was  ready 
to  take  her.  The  other  young  ladies  seldom  went  out  in  the 
morning. 

*  But  it  will  be  nice  for  Mina  to  have  a  companion/  said  Lady 
Carnoustie,  benignantly.  *  It  is  good  for  Mina  to  be  out  of  doors ; 
the  open  air  is  considered  i)articularly  strengthening  for — ^young 
people,'  (she  had  nearly  said  *  growing  girls ').  *  And  you,  my 
dear,'  to  Penelope,  *  must  try  and  get  all  the  benefit  you  can  from 
your  stay  in  the  Highlands,  and  pick  up  country  ways  from  Mina. 
Mina  is  quite  an  authority  on  country  life,'  with  the  smile  which 
almost  invariably  lit  up  her  faded  face  at  the  mention  of  Mina's 
name. 

*Poor  old  thing!  Mina  is  the  apple  of  her  eye,'  quoth 
Penelope  internally ;  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a 
faint  compassion  for  her  motherless  self  stole  into  her  breast. 
Hitherto  she  had  not  thought  much  of  it ;  but  then,  as  we  have 
said,  although  Penelope  had  always  a  great  ado  with  her  thoughts, 
they  were  almost  always  about  other  people. 

*  I'll  learn,  auntie,'  she  now  responded,  cheerfully.  *  You  will 
see  how  soon  I  shall  know  all  about  everything.     In  this  beautiful 

place,  and  on  a  day  like  this ! '     She  paused  with  sparkling 

eyes,  and  the  dazzling  freshness  of  the  midsunmier  morning 
seemed  to  say  all  that  needed  saying. 

*  You  like  the  place,  Penelope  ? ' 

*  Like  it  ?    Why,  it  is  a  perfect  heaven  of  a  place,  auntie ! ' 
Lady  Carnoustie  laughed,  well  pleased  ;  even  Lord  Carnoustie 

stopped,  with  his  fingers  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  blinked 
his  eyelids,  as  he  had  a  trick  of  doing  when  gratified.  Penelope 
had  brought  down  both  her  birds  with  one  shot;  indeed,  the 
whole  covey  was  for  the  moment  at  her  feet. 

*  I  thought  it  lovely  last  night,'  continued  she,  all  animation, 
*  but  to-day !  I  could  hardly  get  downstairs  at  all  for  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  my  window  all  the  time  I  was  dressing. 
I  made  Marie  do  my  hair  while  I  sat  in  front  of  it  and  looked  out. 
Those  beeches  with  the  blue  water  peeping  through ! ' 
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*  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would  have  known  a  beech, 
Penelope?' 

*  Lor^,  aunt ! ' 

*  My  dear ! '  But  Lady  Carnoustie  was  in  a  gracious  mind. 
'  What  a — a  peculiar  expression,  my  dear !  I  suppose  it  is — 
modem  ? ' 

*  Is  it  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  thought  it  was  rather 
old,  to  tell  the  truth.  But  how  could  you  suppose  I  should  not 
know  a  beech  when  I  saw  it  ? ' 

*  Beeches  are  not  very  plentiful  in  London,  my  dear  Penelope.' 
*But  lor* — I  mean — I  shan't  say  it  again  if  it  vexes  you, 

auntie/  nodding  merrily.     *  I  only  mean  to  say  I  have  not  been 
in  London  all  my  life.' 

*  Oh !     I  thought  you  had.' 

^  Bather  not !  We  go  about,  papa  and  I,  to  lots  of  places. 
Of  course,  we  live  in  London — that  is  to  say,  we  are  there  eight  or 
nine  months  out  of  the  year.  But  even  when  we  are  supposed  to 
be  in  Portland  Place  we  fly  away  for  a  few  days  very  often.  We 
go  up  the  river ;  we  have  had  a  house  on  the  river  more  than  once.' 

*  The  river  ?  What  river  ? '  Lady  Carnoustie  prolonged  the 
conversation,  considering,  as  she  informed  her  daughters  presently, 
that  she  gained  thereby  an  insight  into  the  mode  of  life  pursued 
by  Henry  East  and  his  daughter.  Lord  Carnoustie,  however,  now 
slipped  away. 

*  Why,  the  river,'  laughed  Penelope,  looking  round  with  frank 
eyes.  *We  always  talk  of  "the  river" — ^we  Londoners.  The 
Thames,  to  be  sure,  auntie.' 

*  Oh,  indeed,  the  river  Thames.  But  it  is  not  very  pleasant 
for  water-parties,  as  it  passes  through  London,  is  it  ?  It  seemed 
to  me  all  docks.' 

('  She  %%  dense,'  ejaculated  Penelope  beneath  her  breath.) 

*  Of  course,  we  don't  go  on  the  river  where  it  passes  through 
London,'  she  explained  as  urbanely  as  she  could,  *  but  only  a  very 
little  way  out — only  about  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  by  train — ^you 
can  get  on  to  the  river  where  it's  lovely.  All  sorts  of  creeks,  and 
bends,  and  islands,  and  backwaters.  We  go  further  away  when 
we  take  a  house ;  we  generally  manage  to  be  somewhere  near 
Henley,  or  Wargrave ;  because  those  are  very  good  parts,  and  papa 
can  dash  up  to  London  at  any  time  when  he  is  wanted,  and  be 
down  to  dinner,  and  out  on  the  water  again  in  the  evening.  If 
papa  had  not  needed  to  go  abroad  this  summer  there  was  a  jolly 
old  hotuie  that  I  think  we  should  have  taken.    We  both  fell  in 
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love  with  it  one  day  when  we  were  scooting  about.  It  WM  a 
jolly  house ! ' 

* "  Jolly  house  ! " '  munnured  Lady  Carnoustie  internally. 
'  "  Scooting  about !  "  And  oh,  that  dreadfxd  ''  Lor' ! " '  But  she 
refrained.  She  would  talk  it  all  over  with  the  girls  first,  and  mean- 
time be  forbearing.  Accordingly  she  now  merely  signified  that  the 
party  might  break  up.  The  two  younger  ones  hurried  to  get  on 
their  hats,  and  the  usual  solemn  frivolity  of  their  daily  routine 
claimed  their  elders. 

Louisa  and  Joanna  Carnoustie  never  really  did  anything — 
that  is  to  say,  they  never  achieved  anything.  They  pecked  at 
the  outer  rind  of  various  pursuits,  but  drew  firom  them  no 
strengthening  juices,  no  inspiring  cordials. 

Even  when  they  read,  their  understandings  were  scarcely  en- 
lightened, and  they  never  read  for  very  long  at  a  time.  As  it  was 
their  parents'  wish  that  a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  some  improving  book,  Louisa,  who  was  the  most 
conscientious  on  the  subject,  would  indeed  take  down  the  heavy 
volume  which  had  been  prescribed,  and  settle  herself  with  her  back 
to  the  light — an  attitude  also  prescribed  by  dear  mamma — but  she 
had  her  eyes  on  her  watch  as  she  drew  to  the  end  of  every  page  ; 
and  as  half  an  hour  had  been  the  period  allotted,  not  one  half- 
minute  beyond  the  half-hour  would  she  yield  her  dull,  uncon- 
genial task.     Left  to  herself,  she  would  never  have  opened  a  book* 

Joanna,  equally  lacking  intellectual  fire,  was  cleverer  than  her 
sister  in  devising  opportunities  for  evading  the  maternal  injunc- 
tion. '  Dear  mamma  does  not  mean  us  aZwaya  to  read,  only  she 
likes  us  to  make  a  habit  of  reading,'  she  would  say.  *  I  have  really 
hardly  time  this  morning,'  and  so  it  happened  on  many  mornings. 

How  either  of  them  got  through  the  day  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine.  They  pottered  in  and  out.  The  one  would  chirrup 
at  the  piano^Louisa's  singing  was  of  the  chirruping  order — the 
while  the  other  dabbled  in  her  colour-box,  and  painted  over  and 
over  and  over  again  the  same  little  landscape  and  the  same  bit  of 
the  landscape — ^because  Joanna  never  could  use  a  decided  blue  or 
brown  at  the  first,  but  must  needs  always  wash  it  in  faintly  to  see 
what  it  looked  like,  with  the  result  that  if  found  satisfactory  it 
was  deepened  by  successive  coats  till  it  was  sometimes  startlingly 
strong  in  shade,  with  a  tendency  to  manifold  indistinct  edges, — or 
if  the  primary  wash  did  not  upon  trial  take  the  fair  artist's  fanoy, 
it  would  be  extinguished  by  something  else  that  did.  Joauna'a 
drawings  were  not,  therefpre,  pf  extraordinary  valup. 
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The  sisters  had  also  long  pieces  of  needlework  invariably  in 
hand.  People  said  that  had  they  lived  in  bygone  tinies,  when 
tapestry  was  the  fashion,  they  would  contentedly  have  plied  the 
needle  all  day  and  every  day,  and  left  behind  them  some  one 
thing  for  posterity  to  point  to  as  theirs. 

But  the  embroidery  which  was  regularly  taken  out  and  as 
regularly  laid  by  at  certain  hours  by  Louisa  and  Joanna  did  not 
attain  the  dignity  of  tapestry.  It  was  only  *  work.'  Lady  Car- 
noustie never  spoke  of  it  but  as  *  work.'  *  Fetch  your  work/  she 
would  say  when  in  a  chatty  humour,  and  '  Put  by  your  work,' 
when  the  conference  was  at  an  end ;  and  if  anyone  had  inquired 
of  her  for  what  purpose  the  long  roll  which  was  pinned  up  at  the 
one  end  and  covered  with  silver  paper  at  the  other  was  designed, 
she  would  have  had  to  pass  on  the  inquiry. 

The  needlewomen  themselves  valued  their  employment  because 
it  was  employment  and  a  vehicle  for  conversation,  rather  than 
because  of  its  ulterior  end.  Usually  it  was  for  a  bazaar — ^that  was 
all  they  knew  about  it.  Dear  mamma  liked  them  to  work  for 
bazaars,  and  they  sent  for  the  materials  to  a  shop  in  Edinburgh  at 
which  dear  mamma  usually  dealt. 

When  we  have  added  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Misses 
Carnoustie's  time  was  spent  in  gossiping  with  their  old  nurse,  in 
whose  cosy  parlour  one  or  other  was  constantly  to  be  found,  and 
in  retailing  what  they  learned  there  to  father  ormother,  or  both,  we 
have  said  all  that  there  is  to  say  about  them.  They  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  lot.  They  hoped  that  in  time 
Mina  would  grow  to  be  the  same. 

At  present  Mina  was  only  in  training.  She  was  still  to  be 
considered  incomplete.  She  would  persist  in  spending  so  much  of 
her  time  out  of  doors  ;  she  would  not  sit  down  to  study,  or  to  music, 
or  to  drawing,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over ;  she  did  not  think  of 
bringing  in  little  pieces  of  news,  even  when  she  was  afoot  and 
abroad ;  she,  in  short,  idled. 

But  then  Mina  was  so  young.  It  was  only  natural  that  Mina 
should  still  be  half  a  child. 

That  being  the  case,  Mina  and  Penelope  were  as  well  out  of 
the  way  on  the  morning  in  question,  for  Louisa  had  a  great  deal 
to  do.  She  had  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  house  upon  the  latter ; 
and  this  important  task  would  have  received  no  furtherance  from 
the  former. 

The  person  to  be  interviewed  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Alison,  the 
housekeeper;  Alison  being  only  second  in  consequence  to  Lady 
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Carnoustie  herself  in  the  estimation  of  the  family,  whom  she  had 
faithfully  served  for  five-and-thirty  years.  She  had  come  to  the 
castle  when  Louisa  was  bom,  had  discharged  the  duties  of  nurse 
as  long  as  there  was  a  nursery  to  preside  over — and  the  nursery 
days  had  been  elongated  for  her  sake^ — and  finally  had  come  to  be 
styled  '  housekeeper.'  Albeit,  her  real  function  was  that  of  fsimily 
councillor,  arbitrator,  dictator,  and  judge. 

She  alone  would  ever  dare  to  think  her  mistress  in  the  wrong, 
or  to  assert  her  poor  timid  colourless  nurslings  in  the  right, 
whenever  any  shadow  of  a  difference  arose.  She  alone  defended 
their  dignity  and  upheld  their  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Carnoustie  world. 

Within  the  four  walls  of  her  own  little  sanctum,  it  is  true,  she 
would  rate  them  both  soundly  when,  as  not  infrequently  happened, 
they  would  displease  her  by  their  lack  of  self-assertion  and  their 
inaptitude  for  the  position  which  was  theirs  by  right.  But 
although  when  well  secured  against  intrusion,  she  would  roundly 
tell  both  *  Louisy '  and  *  Joanney '  what  she  thought  of  them  in 
her  own  homely  and  most  trenchant  phraseology — at  which  they 
never  took  the  least  offence — no  courtier  inducting  a  novice 
into  his  duties  in  a  royal  palace  could  have  inculcated  in  outer 
circles  more  profound  respect  for  the  blood  royal  than  could  Mrs. 
Margery  Alison  for  every  living  representative  of  the  Carnoustie 
line. 

That  there  was  no  heir  to  the  title,  and  that  it  must  needs 
become  extinct  on  the  demise  of  its  present  possessor,  was  the 
secret  grief  of  her  heart,  too  deep  rooted  to  be  ever  spoken  about ; 
but  she  had  another  rankling  sore  which,  since  it  was  capable  of 
being  rectified,  was  less  easily  borne  in  silence. 
Why  did  her  young  ladies  not  marry  ? 

Why  were  they  not  gay,  proud,  fashionable  belles  who  would 
have  brought  the  men  in  flocks  to  the  castle,  when  they  might 
have  had  their  pick  of  the  best,  wedding  in  their  proper  rank,  and 
being  sent  forth  with  great  glory  and  honour  to  homes  of  their 
Dwn  ?  *  Oor  rank  is  haronSy  she  had  once  replied  with  infinite 
dignity  and  decision,  Joanna  having  mildly  made  merry  on  the 
subject. 

*  Barons  are  not  so  plentiful,  Ailsie.'  The  old  nursery  name 
was  still  retained. 

Humph  1 '  retorted  Ailsie.  *  They  dinna  look  oor  gait,  ony 
way,'  she  added,  sourly.  In  private  she  always  spoke  of  *  us,'  and 
*  oors,'    She  called  her  master  ^  oor  fayther/  and  her  mistress, 
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'  mammaw.'  She  had  no  hopes,  no  fears,  no  feelings,  but  as  regarded 
them  and  theirs. 

'  What  for  dinna  ye  gang  aboot  as  ithers  gang  ? '  she  would 
demand,  still  thinking  of  the  flocks  of  bachelor  barons  who  were 
no  doubt  loose  in  the  world  if  only  her  bairns  had  the  wit  to  find 
them — '  what  for  do  we  no  hae  mair  company,  if  ye  maun  bide  at 
hame  ?  There's  naebody  comes  noo.  I  mind  the  day  when  we 
had  a'  the  rooms  full,  and  sic  goin's  on — but  noo  there's  never  a 
bed  aired,  wi'oot  it's  for  McWhinnock,  or  McFadyan ;  and  the 
best  dinner  service  ne'er  gets  used,  nor  yet  half  the  siller.  It's 
no  likely  for  sic  as  thae.  They're  nae  guid  to  us ;  what  for  do 
they  come  ?  It's  no  (hem  we  want ;  it's  fowks  like  oorsels.  The 
big  dish-covers  hanna  been  used  for  a  twalmonth ! '  resting  her 
chin  on  her  hands,  and  rocking  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in 
her  chair,  as  was  her  habit  when  lamentations  prevailed. 

Louisa  and  Joanna  did  not  quite  like  these  insinuations. 

They  knew  very  well  what  was  meant  and  who  was  aimed  at ; 
and  they  did  not  think  it  Mr  that  dear  mamma  should  be  made 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  spinsterhood.  It  was,  they  told  them- 
selves, the  will  of  Providence  that  they  had  remained  single  so 
far,  and  if  they  should  never  marry,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
because  it  was  best  for  them  not  to  marry, — ^which  was  in  one  sense 
very  true,  and  in  another  altogether  false ;  since  marriages  are 
no  more  made  in  heaven  than  are  all  earthly  arrangements  of  any 
nature ;  and  since  if  it  be  unlawful  to  debar  our  sons  from  getting 
on  in  the  world  by  placing  them  where  advancement  is  impossible, 
or  at  any  rate  improbable,  it  is  surely  no  less  so  to  put  a  barrier 
between  our  daughters  and  possible  spheres  of  domestic  happiness. 

Old  Ailsie  had  a  fiar  keener  perception  of  the  truth  than  any 
of  them,  when  she  grunted  and  grumbled,  as  year  after  year 
passed,  and  the  massive  silver  dinner  service,  with  its  appropriate 
tankards  and  goblets,  its  huge  candelabra  and  gigantic  salvers, 
lay  shrouded  in  their  green  baize  coverings,  no  guest  worthy  of 
their  gracing  the  board  having  appeared  at  the  castle;  and  she 
was  moreover  perfectly  correct  in  ascribing  to  Lady  Carnoustie's 
selfishness,  even  more  than  to  Lord  Carnoustie's  indolence,  the 
present  state  of  deterioration  from  the  old  rfgime. 

When  they  were  younger  the  two  had  not  by  any  means 
shunned  society.  They  had  not  been  a  gay  couple ;  they  had 
always  detested  town  life,  even  when  considering  it  due  to  their 
position  to  pass  a  few  months  of  each  year  either  in  London  or 
in  Edinburgh,  (more  frequently  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  more 
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easily  got  at,  and  where  there  was  an  old  house  to  go  to) ;  but 
they  had  issued  a  fair  number  of  invitations  while  thus  absent, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  autumn  season  at  Carnoustie  Castle 
being  as  lively  and  festive  as  anyone  need  have  wished. 

Those  times  were  what  old  Ailsie  desired  to  have  back  again. 

She  had  seen  them  gradually  wane  in  splendour ;  had  marked 
how  slowly  but  surely  the  festal  occasions  dwindled;  how  the 
guests  diminished  in  numbers  and  deteriorated  in  rank;  how 
every  now  and  then  an  autumn  would  pass  without  the  annual 
dinner  party,  for  which  the  great  covers  came  out ;  how  the  prin- 
cipal spare  rooms  grew  to  be  one  after  another  disused ;  how  every 
pretext  for  putting  off  a  proffered  visit  which  entaifed  state  and 
ceremony  was  clutched  at ;  how  Lord  Carnoustie  would  say,  '  Tut, 
tut ! '  when  informed  that  some  distinguished  family  connection, 
or  college  contemporary  would  be  passing  his  way,  and  would  be 
glad  to  trespass  on  his  hospitality— and  would  as  likely  as  not 
conclude  that  the  offer  was  *  inconvenient,'  and  despatch  a  reply 
to  that  effect;  how  Lady  Carnoustie  would  reluctantly  confess 
that  they  really  ought  to  ask  such  and  such  an  old  friend,  who 
had  been  always  in  the  habit  of  coming,  and  would  expect  it — 
yet  would  make  so  much  of  the  infliction,  and  be  so  gloomy  and 
harassed  whenever  the  subject  cropped  up,  that  her  dutiful  Louisa 
and  Joanna  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  write  and  explain  that  dear 
mamma  was  hardly  up  to  visitors  just  then  ; — all  of  this  Ailsie,  as 
we  say,  observed  with  her  keen,  watchful  eyes,  and  over  it  the 
faithful  soul  had  many  a  silent  heart^ache. 

Had  anyone  been  really  ill — but  no  one  was  ill  at  all.  Had 
there  been  any  question  of  poverty — but  money  was  more  plentiful 
than  it  used  to  be.  Quiet  country  life  is  very  inexpensive 
after  the  income  has  reached  a  certain  point ;  and  no  squandering 
sons  or  extravagant  daughters  made  a  tradesman's  bill  an  ugly 
sight  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 

They  all  knew  what  they  had  to  spend ;  and  seldom  spent  it. 
Wherefore  lack  of  means  was  not  the  drag  on  the  wheel. 

No,  it  was  simple  selfish  passivity— if  there  be  such  a  word. 
One  wants  a  stronger  word  than  *  inactivity,'  a  word  that  shall 
present  an  inch-by-inch  growth  of  slovenly  decay,  bemusing  all 
the  faculties,  and  benumbing  every  nerve. 

Lord  Carnoustie  hated  to  have  put  on  any  other  dress  coat 
than  the  shabby  loose  one  with  the  shiny  back,  in  which  he  could 
slouch  comfortably  into  his  arm-chair  after  dinner ;  he  hated  to 
have  to  talk  on  the  events  outside  his  own  ken  while  he  was  at 
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dinner ;  he  hated  to  have  to  sit  up  later  than  his  wont ;  worst  of 
all  he  hated  to  have  to  step  downstairs  the  next  morning,  and 
read  prayers,  with  the  feeling  that  wyfMone  was  there — someone 
to  whom  he  would  have  to  say  '  Grood  morning/  and  of  whom 
he  must  presently  inquire  whether  or  not  porridge  would  be 
agreeable  for  breakfast  ? 

But  Lord  Carnoustie  was  only  second  in  command.  Had  her 
ladyship  desired  to  receive  company,  she  could  and  would  have 
overruled  his  objections.  It  was  her  doing  that  the  monotonous 
months  and  years  slipped  by  and  brought  with  them  only  an  occa- 
sional insignificant  guest,  such  as  a  former  governess,  or  the 
family  lawyer,  or  others  of  like  status  and  intimacy,  who  knew 
them  all  and  their  ways  so  well  that  there  was  no  need  to  change 
an  iota  of  the  jog-trot  routine  into  which  they  had  fallen;  whose 
presence  never  mutely  drew  a  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  To  Lady  Carnoustie  was  due  the  nipping  in  the  bud  of  this 
and  that  proposal  which  might  have  pulled  upright  the  tottering 
iamily  prestige  once  more;  and  over  her  dehnquencies,  accord- 
ingly, old  Ailsie  brooded  on  her  gloomy  days,  when  Louisa's  cheek- 
bones seemed  to  her  to  be  thinner  and  sharper  than  ever,  and 
Joanna's  once  fair  skin  to  be  sallow,  and  her  once  clear  eyes  lustre- 
less. ^They  hanna  had  their  chance,  puir  weans!'  quoth  she  to 
herself,  and  the  more  pitiful  she  felt,  the  more  peremptory  would 
be  her  tone  towards  them,  supposing  they  came  her  way,  and  an 
opening  for  animadversion  offered  itself. 

In  j>erson  Mrs.  Alison  was  tall  and  strongly  built ;  her  back 
was  broad  and  straight,  and  her  waist  ample.  On  either  side  of 
her  shrewd  middle-aged  countenance,  the  iron-grey  hair  was 
smoothly  combed,  and  her  cap  was  a  work  of  art.  No  other  cap 
like  it  existed  on  the  island. 

Among  the  servants  she  was  not  popular,  so  long  as  they 
were  the  servants,  subject  to  her  sway  and  restive  beneath  her 
authority.  Her  attitude  towards  them  was  that  of  an  anxious- 
minded,  suspicious  watchdog,  ever  on  the  alert  against  mischief; 
convinced  that  they  were,  without  exception,  a  worthless  crew ; 
and  jealous  of  any  more  favourable  verdict  on  the  part  of 
others. 

But  once  beyond  the  bounds  of  Carnoustie  Castle,  there  was 
not  a  sly  butler  nor  a  ne'er-do-weel  footman,  not  a  frowsy  house- 
maid nor  depredatory  cook,  but  was  to  be  found  some  time  or 
other  sitting  by  Mistress  Alison's  fire,  and  tasting  of  her  teapot 
She  bad  no  real  hardness  of  heart — ^indeed  she  was  soft  When  s^ 
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might  well  have  been  harder.  A  wheedling  word,  a  coaxing  *  Eh, 
noo,  Mistress  Alison,  I  was  daft  to  see  ye  again,'  would  send  all 
the  wrinkles  from  her  face  in  a  twinkling,  and  ensure  better 
treatment  at  her  hands  than  the  flatterer  in  many  instances  had 
cause  to  claim. 

One  favourite,  however,  she  had,  who  was  always  out  of  favour, 
but  who  encroached  more  and  presumed  more  on  his  dubious 
position  than  anyone  else  would  have  dared  to  do  on  one  more 
assured — and  this  was  the  idiot  Tosh. 

Who  knew  the  way  to  the  little  side  door  leading  to  the 
housekeeper's  own  little  domain  better  than  Tosh  ?  Who  sniffed 
the  fragrance  of  the  hot  jam  afar  off,  when  the  great  brass  pan 
was  on  the  fire  and  the  froth  was  being  '  scummed,'  and  who  found 
a  Uttle  jampot  full  of  the  same  delicious  ^  scum '  set  aside  for  him 
when  he  tapped  at  the  door  and  put  his  head  inside,  with  his 
*  Ony  thin'  for  me  the  day,  mistress  ? '  the  while  his  greedy  eyes 
went  straight  to  the  well-known  comer  ?  Who  came  whimpering 
with  a  bleeding  finger  and  a  burnt  skin  to  be  scolded  and  put  to 
rights  by  the  cleverest  woman  in  the  whole  country  round  ?  Who 
got  his  feet  toasted  and  his  poor  soaked  clothes  dried  for  him,  and 
a  hot  drink  poured  down  his  throat,  many  and  many  a  howling 
winter  day  when  the  storm  was  cruel  and  fierce,  and  the  big 
helpless  man  a  mere  plaything  for  it  to  sport  with  ? 

Ailsie  would  be  openly  kind  to  Tosh  then.  No  *  Gae  'wa  wi* 
ye  for  a  greedy  gutsy  loon ! '  for  him  on  those  occasions.  Instead, 
she  would  extend  both  hands  to  pull  inside  the  feeble,  shivering 
form,  pitifully  seeking  shelter  and  consolation ;  and  whilst  he 
was  busy  with  bowl  and  spoon,  the  good  soul  would  go  about 
muttering  to  herself,  '  The  Lord's  afilicted  ane !  The  puir  cratur ! 
The  Lord  forbid  we  should  turn  awa'  His  ain  aflSicted ! '  whereupon 
the  poor  fool  would  look  up  from  the  hearthrug  on  which  he  was 
joyfully  seated,  crooning  his  satisfaction  before  the  fire,  and  nod 
at  her  with  a  kind  of  dumb  devotion  too  deep  for  words,  and  would 
cheerfully  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her  sake  (without  very  well 
knowing  what  Hfe  was)  after  he  had  had  his  supper. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

MINA  VINDICATES  HERSELF. 
'  Alas  !  that  one  is  bom  in  blight ! ' — EMEBSOsr. 

'  I  THINK  naethin'  o'  the  maid ! ' 

Miss  Louisa  had  seated  herself,  and  intimated  that  she  was 
ready  to  hear  what  Ailsie  had  to  say. 

The  summer  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  housekeeper's  room, 
'  but  there  was  still  a  small  fire  in  the  grate,  for  one  was  rarely  dis- 
pensed with  all  the  year  round  either  by  Mrs.  Alison  or  her  mistress. 

*  A  bit  fire,'  as  Ailsie  said,  *  was  cheery ; '  and  sunshine,  even 
June  sunshine,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  has  seldom  such 
warmth  as  to  make  a  couple  of  blazing  logs  superfluous  and 
unwelcome,  especially  during  the  morning  hours. 

Ailsie's  taste  was  to  have  her  window  open  and  a  brisk  fire  of 
mixed  wood  and  peat  crackling  up  the  chimney.  It  was,  as  she 
said,  *  cheery,'  and  it  was,  moreover,  available  for  the  small 
businesses  she  undertook  in  the  way  of  cookery.  Jams  and  jellies 
and  sweet  wines  were  concocted  in  the  snug  apartment ;  together 
with  damson  cheese,  crystallised  crab-apples,  barberries,  and  other 
quaint  and  delicious  compounds  which  it  was  Mrs.  Alison's  deUght 
to  prepare,  and  which  were  seldom  seen  in  other  houses. 

Ailsie  had  a  genius  for  cookery,  as  she  had  a  genius  for  every- 
thing. Had  she  not  been  a  nurse,  she  might  have  been  a  chef  of 
the  first  water ;  or  she  might  have  been  a  laundress,  for  did  not  her 
ladyship's  own  woman  coax  Mistress  AUson  into  washing  her  lady- 
ship's finest  old  cobweb  lace,  which  her  less  skilful  fingers  trembled 
to  touch  ?  or  she  might  have  been  a  milliner,  for  every  cap  she 
wore  was  her  own  construction,  and  the  cap  was  peculiar  to  her- 
self, and  *  set '  her  homely  brow  as  assuredly  no  other  would  \ 
or  she  might  have  been,  so  said  the  old  lord  her  master,  a 
naturalist,  for  she  knew  the  note  of  every  bird  that  sang,  and  was 
the  first  to  hear  the  hum  of  the  honey-bee  or  the  bleat  of  the 
new-bom  lamb.  Nay,  she  was  a  conchologist,  an  entomologist,  a 
collector  of  herbs  and  flowers  beneath  her  feet,  and  a  humble 
observer  of  the  firmament  above  her  head.  It  was  all  of  this 
which  served  to  make  nurse  Alison  the  power  she  was.  Her  mind 
was  ever  at  work ;  her  faculties  never  slumbered. 

During  the  progress  of  her  young  ladies'  education  she  had 
picked   up  innumerable  little  arts  and  trades  firom  the  foreign 
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govemeisses  who  from  time  to  time  held  rale  in  the  schoolroom. 
They  tried  to  teach  Louisa  and  Joanna  French  darning  and 
German  hair-weaving.  Louisa  and  Joanna  could  not  learn,  but 
nurse  Alison  did.  The  mademoiselles  and  fruuleins  began  by 
sneering  at  the  old  Scotchwoman's  dialect,  protesting  they 
could  not  understand  her,  and  holding  aloof  from  any  sort  of 
friendly  intercourse.    But  they  did  not  long  hold  Ailsie  cheap. 

*  Ma  foi !  She  is  merveiUevse.  She  is  affreiisem&fit  sage. 
She  is  like  de  wind.  AaaurSment  la  vieille  est  une  few/me 
aavantey  they  would  exclaim  with  uplifted  hands  by-and-by ;  and 
a  word  of  praise  or  a  look  of  approbation  from  her  on  her  part 
would  be  rated  at  a  very  high  value  indeed. 

For  they  soon  came  to  perceive  that  Ailsie  saw  through  and 
through  them  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stamp  set  by  Ailsie 
upon  man  or  woman  who  came  to  Carnoustie  Castle,  whether  it 
were  accepted  at  the  outset  or  not,  was  that  which  they  ultimately 
were  sure  to  bear  to  the  end  of  their  days  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  dwelt  there.  It  was,  therefore,  as  we  may  perceive,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  all  that  Ailsie's  opinion  of  Penelope  East 
should  now  be  taken. 

*I  think  naethin'  o'  the  maid.' 

Ailsie  was  in  a  '  thrawn '  humour,  as  it  chanced.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  Miss  Louisa  had  not  come  to  talk  about  the 
maid,  but  the  mistress.  But  she  had  Marie  on  her  mind,  and  felt 
that,  as  she  would  herself  have  said,  of  Marie  she  ^  bit '  to  speak. 

She  now  made  a  fietce,  supposed  to  be  Marie's.  Louisa  could 
not  but  smile  at  the  contortion. 

*  Oo !  She's  been  in  here.'  Mrs.  Alison  put  one  hand  on  the 
top  of  another,  and  executed  a  mincing  step.  *  She's  been,  and 
she's  lookit  into  every  comer,  an'  says  sha,  **  Nise  leetle  place," 
says  she  (mimicking  with  primmed  up  lips).  "Nise  leetle 
place !  So  very  convenient,"  she  says.  Thinks  I,  "  It's  no  gaun 
to  be  very  convenient  for  you,  if  that's  what  ye're  after."  I 
kenned  what  she  meant  fine.  "  A  nise  little  window  to  sit  in," 
says  she  next,  giggittin'  up  to  the  window.  "  Very  pretty  view," 
says  she.  "Oo,  aye,"  says  I,  "it's  a  bonny  view  for  them  that 
has  the  time  to  look.  I  canna  say  I  hae  muckle  consairn  wi' 
views  mysel'.  I  hae  na  the  time  to  fietsh  wi'  the  likes  o'  them." ' 
No  one  thought  more  of  her  outlook  than  Ailsie  did,  and  many 
an  hour  she  spent  in  her  window-chair.  '  For  ye  ken  that  was 
what  she  wanted,  Miss  Louisy,'  proceeded  she,  grimly.  *  For  me 
to  say  she  was  to  come  ben  and  sit  hersel'  doun,  whenever  she  had 
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the  fancy ;  and — ^but  stop  a  wee,  hear  what  neist.  "  We're  always 
used  to  being  in  the  conntry  a  part  of  the  year/'  says  she, 
condescending  like  a  princess,  "but  it's  rather  early  for  us  to 
come  in  June.  London  was  very  ftill,"  says  she.  "Indeed?" 
says  I.  "  It  was  a  peety  to  leave  it,  ye'U  be  thinkin'."  "  It  could 
na  be  helpit,"  says  she.  "  My  certie ! "  thocht  I,  "  ye're  no  blate. 
It  could  na  be  helpit !  "  I  ups  and  says,  "  'Deed,  an'  what  for 
cam'  ye  then  ?    Gude  sakes !  we.  didna  want  ye." ' 

*  Oh,  Ailsie,  I  hope  you  did  not  say  that  ? ' 

'  'Deed,  an'  I  did,  for  I  was  that  vexed  to  hear  her.  And 
there  she  was  a'  the  time,  smirkin'  and  snickerin',  and  as  fu'  o' 
airs  as  a  peacock, — an'  me  in  my  auld  goon ! ' 

The  truth  was  out.  She  had  been  caught  by  the  inquisitive 
Frenchwoman  before  she  was  prepared;  and  Louisa  could  now 
comprehend  a  change  of  front  which  had  puzzled  her  hitherto  ; 
for  previously  Ailsie  had  been  even  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect 
of  having  a  gay  young  English  visitor  with  a  smart  maid ;  fore- 
seeing a  temporary  revival,  if  nothing  more,  of  old  times  through 
their  means. 

A  young  lady  of  suitable  position  and  fresh  from  the  great 
world  coming  to  make  a  sojourn  of  six  months  at  the  castle  ?  It 
had  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

People  now  rarely  oflFered  themselves.  If  they  did,  it  was  but 
for  a  day  or  two.  -^d  only  very,  very  few  were  invited.  Those 
few  being,  moreover,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Camousties,  not 
dashing,  lively,  modem ;  not,  what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
English.  Ailsie  had  a  great  reverence  for,  and  no  little  dread  of 
English  visitors.  She  liked  to  feel  the  dread ;  it  put  her  on  her 
mettle.  She  had  perfect  confidence  in  her  powers  and  faith  in 
what  her  family  could  do,  if  once  they  were  minded  to  do  it. 
Wherefore  it  was  no  pleasure  to  her,  but  rather  pain,  sharp  and 
humiliating,  to  hear  when  company  was  expected,  that  it  was 
not  company  for  whom  she  need  put  herself  out  of  her  way ;  not 
gentlefolks  habituated  to  splendour  and  fashion,  for  whom  the 
butler  must  learn  the  newest  mode  of  dressing  the  dinner-table, 
and  the  footman  of  folding  the  napkins. 

In  her  heart  the  worthy  dame  had  often  hankered  after  the 
Easts. 

The  Easts  were  certainly  not  the  Camousties-;  they  had  no 
long  roll  of  ancestry  to  point  to — ^no  ancient  title  to  take  pride 
in, — ^but  they  had  something  their  Scotch  cousins  lacked,  and 
something  which  Ailsie,  the  nurse,  greatly  prized.    She  knew  not 
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the  word,  but  she  knew  the  thing — aplomb.  All  her  life  (her 
real  life  only  dated  as  far  back  as  her  reception  into  the  Carnoustie 
fiimjly)  she  had  fretted  over  this  absence  of  aplomb  in  her  beloved 
ones  ;  she  had  a  conviction  that  the  want  of  it  made  them  partially 
what  they  were. 

More  than  once  she  had  hinted — indeed,  said  outright — ^that 
2Ar.  East  and  his  daughter  should  be  invited  to  the  castle. 

*  Is  there  no  word  o'  askin'  thae  Easts  ? '  she  had  demanded  of 
Louisa  or  Joanna  every  now  and  then,  after  a  brooding  fit. 

Louisa  or  Joanna  always  had  an  answer  ready.  Either  Mr. 
East  was  too  busy  in  London,  or  Mr.  East  and  Penelope  were  gone 
to  the  country. 

*  Humph ! '  Ailsie  would  reply,  dissatisfied  and  incredulous. 
'  He's  no  sae  thrang  but  he  wad  come  an  he  was  budden,' — or, 
*  They're  no  gaen  sae  faur,  but  they  could  come  this  gait  an  we 
cared  to  hae  them.* 

*  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  we  do  particularly  care  to  have 
them,'  the  young  lady  would  rejoin  cheerfully.  *  What  makes 
you  yourself  want  them,  Ailsie  ? ' 

*  It's  no  them — ^it's  sic  as  them ; '  Ailsie,  with  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  woxild  sit  and  glower  into  the  fire.  *  If  we  hanna  oor  ain 
folks,  we  tak'  up  wi'  ither  folks,'  she  suddenly  exclaimed  one  day  ; 
but  she  did  not  explain  this  oracular  sentiment,  and  poor  Louie, 
at  whom  it  was  levelled,  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  her  dear 
old  nurse  could  possibly  mean. 

Ailsie  had  been  radiant  throughout  the  week  before  Penelope 
came. 

Every  smouldering  feud  had  been  buried,  and  every  grievance 
tacitly  condoned,  in  order  that  the  castle  and  its  inmates  might 
be  at  their  best  for  the  young  lady  from  the  south  ;  and  the  very 
emphasis  which  Lady  Carnoustie  laid  upon  her  young  relation's 
being  a  *  London  girl,'  in  order  to  prevent  anyone's  thinking  too 
much  and  expecting  too  much  of  her,  was  balm  to  the  heart  of 
the  homely  old  woman  in  the  back  regions. 

She  had  not  only  her  long-established  reasons  for  blessing 
heaven  that  had  brought  this  advent  to  pass ;  she  had,  deep  down 
in  her  heart,  a  new,  intangible,  dimly  outlined,  fearful  and  terrible 
reason  as  to  which  she  would  have  torn  out  her  tongue  rather 
than  give  utterance. 

It  was  after  all  but  a  vague  blind  fear. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  the  news,  and  had  put  a  few  questions  in 
order  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  Penelope's  age,  position,  and  expect- 
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ations,  she  looked  and  felt  happier  than  she  had  done  for 
long. 

*  We'll  be  busy  then/  quoth  she,  cheerily.  *  Things  maun  be 
seen  to,  if  she's  to  be  here  o'  Friday,  an'  this  is  Saturday,  It's 
no  a  week.  Deed  we  maun  stir  oor  stumps.  She'll  hae  the  blue 
room,  maybe  ? '  suggestively.  *  The  blue  room  is  no  sae — ^sae 
unco  large ' — it  was  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  house.  *  An* 
it's  near  hand  Miss  Mina's ;  they'll  be  keen  to  be  thegither.  Tell 
mammaw  I'm  thinkin'  the  blue  room  wull  be  the  ane  she'll  order ; 
and  Marget  maun  see  to  get  it  aired  a'  the  week.'  Anon  it  had 
been.  *  We'd  best  gie  the  maid  a  guid  room  tae.  See,  noo, — 
see  noo,  dearie,  that  mammaw  gies  the  maid  a  guid  room.  A 
room  up  the  same  stair.  She'd  best  to  be  wi'  oor  lassies.  Let 
her  and  her  yoimg  leddy  an' — an'  Meeny — ^be  thegither.  It'll  be 
best — Fm  tellin'  ye  it'll  be  best,'  she  repeated  earnestly ;  and 
when  Louisa,  somewhat  surprised,  yet  willing  to  humour  any  little 
whim  of  her  good  Ailsie,  proceeded  forthwith  to  carry  out  her 
behest.,  and  returned  with  her  petition  granted,  she  stroked  her 
nursling's  shoulder,  took  her  hand  and  fondled  it,  and  Louisa  could 
almost  have  believed  the  voice  which  thanked  her,  quavered.  It 
was  odd  of  Ailsie  to  care  so  much  about  such  a  little  thing. 

Ailsie  had  called  Mina  into  her  sanctum  the  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  southerners.  Mina  was  not  to  be  found  there  as 
often  as  her  sisters ;  nor,  when  she  did  enter,  did  she  settle  herself 
down  for  the  length  of  time  they  often  did.  Both  Louisa  and 
Joanna  had  a  leisurely  way  of  lifting  their  front  skirts  and  letting 
their  ankles  warm  by  Ailsie's  fire,  while  they  *  havered  '  of  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  no  calls  or  occupations  claiming  them 
once  the  door  of  the  little  room  was  shut, — ^but  Mina  was  neither 
so  '  free  '  nor  so  leisurely. 

She  was  fond  of  her  old  nurse,  as  they  all  were.  She  never 
neglected  or  slighted  her ;  but  especially  of  late  years — it  might 
have  been  since  the  Etheridge  episode — she  had  cared  less  to  talk 
over  family  affairs  with  Ailsie  or  with  anyone  than  formerly ;  and 
had  seemed  to  find  in  her  own  thoughts  all  the  companion- 
ship she  needed.  Solitary  rambles  had  become  a  necessity  of 
her  life. 

It  was  with  some  reference  to  these,  and  to  other  habits  of 
reserve,  that  the  nurse  rejoiced  over  the  coming  of  Penelope  East, 
and  on  her  knees  thanked  Providence  for  having  sent  help  in  hour 
of  need.  She  had,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  day  preceding 
Penelope's  arrival,   summoned  Miss   Mina,  having   arranged  a 
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trifling  excuse  for  doing  so ;  and  Mina  had  obeyed,  though  not 
with  so  good  a  grace  as  usual. 

'Tiresome I'  she  had  muttered,  when  Louisa  delivered  the 
message.  '  How  troublesome  of  her  to  want  tablecloths  marked 
on  a  day  like  this!  Can  she  not  wait  till  to-morrow  or  next 
day  ?  Ailsie  seems  to  have  always  tablecloths  in  need  of  mark- 
ing,' drumming  with  her  fingers  on  the  window-sill. 

'  Oh,  I  should  go,  if  I  were  you,  Mina,'  exhorted  her  sister. 

*  It  is  so  tiresome  of  her,'  repeated  Mina. 

'  They  will  soon  be  done ;  there  are  not  many ;  they  won't 
take  any  time.' 

*  How  many  ?     I  dare  say  there  are  a  number.' 

*  No,  indeed.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  hardly  worth  her  asking 
you ;  and  indeed  I  did  offer  to  do  them  myself,  but  evidently  she 
did  not  think  that  would  do  at  all.  I  suggested  Joanna,  as  the 
artist  of  the  family,  since  Ailsie  is  so  particular ;  but  she  said 
"  No,  it  was  '  Meeny '  she  wanted ;  "  and  when  she  said  "  Meeny " 
I  knew  she  meant  to  have  her  way,  and  it  was  no  use  fighting 
her.' 

Mina  had  gone ;  she,  too,  had  recognised  the  force  of  '  Meeny'; 
it  was  only  when  unusually  urgent  or  imperative  that  Ailsie  thus 
spoke. 

Mina  had  been  very  quiet  and  docile  once  within  Ailsie's 
dominions.  She  had  marked  the  half-dozen  new  damask  table- 
cloths spread  before  her  with  even  more  pains  than  usual,  being 
very  careful  to  have  the  correct  number  of  spikes  and  balls  on  the 
baron's  coronet  by  which  the  letter  C  was  surmounted ;  and  she 
had  listened  to  Ailsie's  babble  about  coronets,  and  barons,  and  old 
families,  with  their  privileges  and  responsibilities — all  of  which 
had  been  heard  many  times  before,  and  which  had  only  the  one 
well-worn  meaning — without  once  cutting  short  the  strain;  but 
Ailsie  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  none  of  it  was 
taking  hold,  and  that  the  young  lady's  thoughts  were  else- 
where. 

Cautiously,  therefore,  she  had  approached  the  real  object  she 
had  at  heart. 

*  Noo,  Meeny,  dearie — there,  that's  them  a',  and  thank  ye ; 
there's  nae  mair,  wi'oot  ye  wad  just  mark  me  thae  fower  pocket- 
nipkins  o'  my  ain.  Oo,  jest  M.  A. — Margery  Alison.  It's  a'  they 
need,  an'  tak'  nae  trouble.  M.  A.  Onywhaur  '11  do.'  Ailsie 
would  be  both  meek  and  grateful  when  anything  of  her  own  was 
in  question,  though  critical  as  the  veriest  connoisseur  in  the  case 
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of  tlie  c50roneted  *  C  *  Ay,  tltet'll  do  fine/  proceeded  she, 
eyeing  the  initials  marked  on  the  first  pocket-handkerchief — 
'  that'll  do  fine.  But  noo,  Meeny,  I  hae  ae  thing  to  say,  an'  ye 
mun  hearken,  my  dawtie.  Here's  a  companion  for  ye  at  last  a 
comin'.  Here's  a  yoimg  leddy  o'  yer  ain  rank — and  years — ^an' 
a'.  Dinna  fiont  her ; '  impressively,  '  dinna  hand  awa'  frae  her. 
Ye  ken  yer  feyther  and  mither's  no  like  ither  fowk ;  they  wunna 
jist  see  things.  They're  no  minded  to  tak'  heed  that  bairns  like 
yon ' 

Then  Mina  spoke. 

'  I'm  no  longer  a  "  bairn," '  she  said ;  and  her  delicate  nostril 
rose  and  fell.     She  was  breathing  quickly. 

'Na,  ye're  no  a  bairn,  but  they  canna  see't,'  said  Ailsie, 
quickly.  '  Yer  sisters  hae  stayed  bairns ;  they're  jist  as  they  were 
mony,  mony  years  syne.  They  ken  nae  mair,  they've  laimt  nae 
mair,  than  then  they  knew.  They'll  never  grow  noo ;  they're  ower 
auld.  But  what  are  they?  Bairns — jist  bairns;  nae  mair  and 
nae  less.    Wae's  me  that  my  tongue  suld  say  it  o'  them ! ' 

*  I  know  it,'  said  Mina,  bitterly ;  *  and  they  would  willingly 
see  me  the  same.  They  are  satisfied  to  Hve  on  here,  winter  and 
summer,  summer  and  winter ;  doing  the  same  things,  plodding 
on  round  and  round  the  same  old  track.  If  I  ever  say  a  word — 
express  the  slightest  wish  to  break  through  this  dead,  dreary 
existence  and  livt — they  look  at  me  so !  Then  they  talk  to  me, 
and  wonder  how  I  can  be  so  ungrateful  to  dear  mamma,  and 
assure  me  they  would  not  have  dear  mamma  know  for  the  world, 
and  that  papa  and  mamma  would  be  so  disturbed  and  shocked. 
And  you  know,  Ailsie,  that  it  is  true  what  they  say — that  is  the 
worst  of  it — it  is  true,  every  word.  If  once  mamma  were  to 
realise  that  I  am  not  the  simple  childish  thing  she  fancies  me, 
she  would  giant  neither  me  nor  herself  an  hour's  peace.  She 
would  watch  me,  worry  me,  wear  me  out.  She  would  insist  on 
knowing  where  I  go  on  my  walks,  what  I  do,  whom  I  speak  to,' — 

— *  Maybe  sic  watchin'  wad  no  be  sae  muckle  amiss,*  quoth 
the  nurse,  drily. 

^  It  would  be  amiss ;  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  must  be  free.  And 
if  I  were  to  be  imprisoned ' 

Her  chest  heaved. 

Ailsie  put  her  hand  before  her  mouth  and  coughed  softly. 
Then  she  shot  a  glance. 

*  I'm  no  blamin'  ye ;  an'  ye  ken  weel  I'll  no  let  on ;  but 
Meeny,  my  bairn,  it's — it's  no  like  yer  fayther's  dochter  to ' 
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The  speaker  pj^used,  cautioi4  prevailing. 

'To  what?' 

'  Oo,  naethin,  naethin.  Naethin — ^wi'oot  it's  that  ye're  maybe 
a  wee  thing  less  carefu'  o'  what  folks  thiTik  than  micht  be,' 
nervously  smoothing  the  heap  of  folded  linen  on  the  table  with 
her  wrinkled  hand.  *  It's  no  likely  ye  wad  stop  to  consider  folks* 
tongues,  but  I  wadna  gie  them  a  handle,  Meeny,'  earnestly ;  *  I 
wadna,  indeed,  my  bairn.  Dinna  gang  aboot  yer  lane  as  ye  hae 
been  doin' !  Dinna  be  up  on  the  hillside  yer  lane  i'  the  gloamin*. 
Folks  ask,  *'  What  for  is  ane  o'  oor  young  leddies  aye  stravagin* 
roon  the  hill-taps,  her  lane  ? "  There's  queer  fowks  aboot,  an* 
whae  kens  wha  ye  micht  fa'  in  wi'?  Gif  they  kenned  na  ye  was 
Lord  Carnoustie's  dochter,  they  micht  mak  free  to  speak  t'ye, ' 

*  Is  that  all  ? '  Mina  jumped  from  her  chair,  and  shook  the 
old  woman  playfully  by  the  shoulder.  'You  old  goosey,'  she 
laughed.  *  Why,  I  never  come  across  a  human  being  when  I  am 
strolling  over  the  moors,  unless  it  is  Torquil  Macalister  looking  after 
his  sheep.  I  asked  Torquil  to  see  me  home  once  or  twice,  when  I 
had  gone  rather  further  than  I  meant,  and  there  were  tinkers  about 
— perhaps  that  gave  rise  to  talk.  I  was  seen  with  somebody,  and 
they  thought  it  was  one  of  the  tinker  people.  But  it  was  only 
Torquil.  However,  I  won't  go  so  far  again.  You  are  quite  right, 
Ailsie  dear ;  I'll  be  more  careful  and  keep  nearer  home.  Only, 
like  the  dear  old  Ailsie  that  you  are,  don't  go  and  say  any- 
thing to  any  of  them.  You  know  I  simply  canH  go  pottering 
round  and  roimd  the  garden  and  greenhouses,  like  Louie  and 
Joan ;  I  must  burst  away  somewhere — anywhere,' — she  stopped 
abruptly. 

*  Mammaw  would  be  wild  if  she  kenned,  Meenie.' 
'  That's  just  why  she  mustn't  ken,  Ailsie.' 

*  She  aye  thinks  ye're  jist  ro<m  by  the  farm  or  the  byre.' 
'  I  am  there — sometimes.' 

'  No  the  times  she  thinks.     An'  she  tells  a'  body  ye're  just  a 

bit  simple  bairn ' 

Mina  laughed.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh  to  hear. 

*  Ye're  deceiving  yer  parents,  lassie.'  Some  sternness  was 
perceptible  in  the  speaker's  tone.  Had  it  been  either  of  the 
elder  sisters  sternness  would  have  been  manifested  long  ago. 
*  Ye're  no  straicht  wi'  them ;  whiles  it  gars  me  grue  to  hear 
ye  blawin'  i'  yer  mither's  lug  wi'  tales  o'  this  thing  an'  that,  when 
weel  I  ken ' 

*  Oh,  you  ken — you  ken  ! '     The  light  form  bounded  upright". 
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*  You  ken  you  have  made  up  a  bogie  to  frighten  yourself  with/ 
cried  the  speaker.  *  Go,  hunt  the  gowk,  and  you'll  find  what  a  silly 
old  thing  you  are,  bothering  yourself  with  all  this  nonsense !  I 
have  other  things  to  think  of  than  this  old  rankle.  You  know, 
Ailsie,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills ' 

— '  It*s  auld  in  some  ways :  it's  new  in  ithers ' 

*  No,  no :  nothing  of  the  kind.  Don't  you  be  starting  that 
idea,  you  foolish  Ailsie.  Mind  you  don't.  There  is  nothing  new 
— nothing.  I  am  going  to  have  a  new  companion,  that's  all.  And 
now  I  must  go  and  make  ready  for  her,' — and  she  had  run  out  of 
the  room  gaily ;  and  Ailsie  had  heard  her  fly  through  the  back  door, 
and  seen  her  vanish  in  the  woody  slopes  below.  Had  anything 
been  gained  by  the  interview  ? 

Penelope  had  been  formally  introduced  to  the  old  nurse 
within  an  hour  of  her  arrival  at  the  castle — indeed,  before  she 
was  allowed  to  go  to  her  room  and  rest — and  had  been  graciously 
received.  Had  Marie,  the  maid,  not  upset  everything  for  the 
nonce  by  her  untimely  intrusion  before  Mistress  Alison  had 
donned  her  better  gown  and  cap,  both  visitants  would  have 
received  excellent  judgment  at  her  hands. 

She  had  meant  to  like  Penelope,  and  did  like  her.  Penelope 
had  held  out  her  little  frank  hand,  and  said  '  How  d'ye  do  ? ' 
easily — Penelope  always  shook  hands  with  everybody — and  the 
sisters,  who  all  three  had  escorted  in  their  guest,  timidly  hoping, 
yet  scarcely  daring  to  hope,  that  she  would  realise  all  that  Ailsie 
was  to  them,  were  astonished  and  relieved  in  a  moment. 

They  would  have  been  shy,  and  stiflF,  and  miserable,  even 
when  desirous  of  being  most  gracious  towards  the  unknown 
dependant  of  another  noble  house.  Penelope  had  sat  down  and 
chattered,  noticing  everything  in  the  room,  and  turning  her  little 
friendly  face  hither  and  thither  with  an  interest  and  good-will 
that  had  carried  all  before  it. 

Mrs.  Alison's  serious  smile  had  been  bent  upon  the  girl  with 
obvious  approval ;  and  Louisa  had  felt  secure  of  a  pleasant  recep- 
tion on  the  following  morning,  so  that  it  was  really  rather  too 
bad  of  the  *  contramacious  *  old  woman  to  go  and  put  her  ofiF  with 
mimicry  of  the  French  maid  and  complaints  of  her  presumption. 
Even  when  the  conversation  could  at  last  be  brought  roimd  to 
Marie's  mistress,  Ailsie  had  nothing  better  to  say  than  that 
Penelope  was  *  weel  ^neugh.' 

Mrs,  Alison  had  her  moods  as  well  as  her  mistress. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

UP  THE  BUBNSIDE. 

Along  the  sky  in  wavy  lines 

O'er  isle,  and  reach,  and  bay, 
Green  belted  with  eternal  pines, 

The  mountains  stretch  away. 

Whittibr. 

*  Where  shall  we  go  ? '  inquired  Mina  Carnoustie  of  her  com- 
panion, as  the  two  issued  from  the  porch,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  point. 

'  Where  ?  Everywhere ! '  cried  Penelope,  with  joyous  im- 
petuosity. *  I  want  to  go  into  every  single  place — up  and  down 
— ^round  and  round — I  want  to  know  what  it  is  all  like.' 

Mina  smiled.     She  knew  what  it  was  like  so  well. 

'  Don't  you  lovt  this  beautiful  home  of  yours,  Mina  ?  * 

*  It  is  very  beautiful,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  Very ;  the  most  beautiful  place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Those 
woody  heights  rising  one  above  another,  and  the  purple  crags 
above;  and  those  streaks  of  silvery  water&lls—and — and — oh,  it 
is  aJl  beautiful — alh  delightful !  It  makes  me  want  to  dance — to 
run — to  shout ' 

^  Well,  you  are  an  enthusiastic  girl,'  said  Mina,  smiling  again. 

*  I  had  no  idea  you  would  feel  so,  Penelope.  I  am  very  glad,  you 
know.  We  who  live  here  are  accustomed  to  the  old  place,  and,  of 
course,  we  think  there  is  no  place  like  it  in  the  world  ;  but  we  don't 
expect  everyone  to  feel  the  same.     Now,  which  way  shall  we  go  ?  ' 

*  If  you  ask  me  where  I  should  l\ke  to  go,'  said  Penelope,  her 
sparkling  eyes  fixed  upon  a  distant  point,  *  it  is  there ' — and  she 
pointed  to  a  shining  waterfall  far  up  the  rocky  moor — *  I  should 
like  to  start  from  the  side  of  the  brook,  where  it  is  brawling  down 
below  there  in  the  hollow,  and  follow  it  up  every  inch  of  the  way.' 

*  It  will  be  rather  rough  walking.'  Her  cousin  glanced  at  the 
delicate  French  print  dress,  which  they  had  all  admired  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

'  I  don't  mind  rough  walking,  if  you  don't,'  replied  Penelope. 

*  I  don't  mind  anything.  I  wander  about  on  the  moors  every 
day  of  my  life,  and  I  can  pilot  you  up  the  glen,  right  up  to  the 
fall,  and  never  leave  the  bumside  for  a  moment.  I  am  only 
thinking  of  your  pretty  frock.' 

*  Pooh !    It  11  wash.    Marie  is  making  me  dozens.     She  has 
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brought  a  bale  of  goods  with  her — we  went  to  choose  prints  and 
ginghams  directly  I  knew  I  was  coming  here — and  she  ran  me 
up  a  couple  to  begin  with.  She  is  a  very  quick  worker ;  she  will 
keep  me  going.  Now,  then,  for  the  bum — ^as  you  call  it.  I  am 
going  to  call  it  a  "  bum  "  too.  I  am  going  to  leam  all  your 
words  and  ways.  You  spoke  of  going  up  the  "  glen."  Come 
along  up  the  "  glen,"  Mina,*  laughing.  *  Ome ;  what  are  you 
waiting  for  ? ' 

^  Take  this  stick,'  said  Mina,  who  had  stepped  back  into  the 
hall  and  procured  two  strong  walking-sticks.  '  I  did  not  know 
we  were  going  on  the  moor,  or  I  should  have  offered  you  one 
before.  I  always  walk  with  a  stick.  Your  boots  are  not  very 
strong,'  doubtfully. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  take  umbrage  at  my  boots  next,'  cried 
Penelope,  merrily,  *  it  is  all  up  with  me ;  I  have  no  other  kind  of 
boots.  Marie  can't  make  me  boots.  So  come  along,  and  if  the  boots 
are  cut  to  ribbons  I  dare  say  thereis  a  man  hereabouts  who  could ' 

*0f  course.  Look  at  mine,'  extending  a  small  well-shaped 
foot,  fitted  with  a  hob-nailed  boot,  a  very  carter's  boot  for 
strength  and  solidity,  yet  enchantingly  neat  withal. 

Penelope  shrieked  with  delight. 

'Come  to  the  man — the  man  who  made  that — come  this 
moment,'  cried  she,  seizing  her  cousin's  hand.  *  It  is  perfection; 
— ^absolute  perfection !  I  never  saw  such  a  boot  in  my  life.  And 
what  a  sweet  little  foot  you  have !  But  the  boot — the  boot — I 
must  have  a  boot  like  that  this  very  instant.' 

*  But  I  thought  we  were  going  up  to  the  moor  this  very  instant.' 
'  Oh,  well,'  said  Penelope,  relaxing  her  hold,  and  smiling  at 

herself.  '  I  must  let  the  boot  slide  till  to-morrow,  or  this  after- 
noon.    Now,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ? ' 

*  Partly  at  you,  and  partly  at  your  "  slide."  If  we  use  words 
you  have  never  heard  before,  some  of  yours  are  new  to  us.  I 
rather  like  them.     What  are  they  ?     Slang  ? ' 

'Slang?  I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  I  never  thought  about 
it.  Do  I  speak  slang  ?  Was  that  what  made  your  mother  look 
at  me  once  or  twice  rather  curiously  at  breakfast  ?  She  does  not 
approve  of  slang  terms,  I  suppose.' 

'  She  has  never  heard  them,'  said  Mina,  simply.  '  None  of  us 
have.  We  have  never  heard  anything.  We  never  go  anywhere. 
We  know  nothing  about  modem  life.' 

By  this  time  the  two  were  descending  the  slopes  which  sur- 
rounded the  castle. 
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*We  shall  cross  a  little  bridge  down  below  here/  continued 
Mina,  '  and  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  bum  will  take  us 
some  way  up  the  glen.  After  we  leave  it  behind,  it  is  still  pretty 
easy  walking  as  long  as  the  bum  is  on  a  level  with  the  moor,  but 
when  it  plunges  in  between  its  rocky  walls  we  shall  have  to  plunge 
too.  However,  you  can  say  if  you  wish  to  turn  back.  No  ;  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  world  beyond  our  own  little 
world,  Penelope,  and  our  own  little  world  extends  for  about  a  dozen 
miles  on  either  side  of  us.  I  will  show  you  its  extreme  limits 
presently.  It  is  as  well  you  should  be  told  this  at  once  ;  it  will 
save  mistakes.  My  mother  and  sisters  would  never  teU  you,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  don't  know  it  themselves.  /  know  it,  but  I 
am  nobody  here.  It  is  surprising,  isn't  it  ?  You  look  surprised. 
I  thought  you  would,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  keep  your  surprise 
to  myself.  It  would  not  help  you  with  us,  and  I  think ' — a  slight 
flush  moimted  to  the  speaker's  cheek  as  she  hesitated,  then  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  with  an  obvious  effort — *  I  should  like  to  help 
you,  Penelope.' 

*  You  are  a  dear  ! '  exclaimed  Penelope,  taking  in  the  whole — 
the  kindly  intent,  the  effort,  and  the  wisdom — in  one  flash  of 
apprehension.  '  Now,  how  could  you  think  of  all  that  at  once, 
you  clever  creature?  You  perceive  that  I  am  likely  to  shock 
yoiir  people,  but  that  I  don't  mean  to  shock  them,  and  you  don't 
want  me  to  shock  them.  I  understand  it  all.  Of  course,  I  want 
to  get  along  comfortably,  and  one  can't  be  expected  to  divine  by 
intuition  everything  about  everyone.  But  you  will  put  me  up 
to  the  ropes,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  There !  That  is  another,'  said  Mina,  smiling  again.  *  You 
can't  think  how  I  like  to  hear  you,  Penelope.  It  is  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air — of  fresh,  fre^h  air.  I  am  stifled  here.  Are 
you  come,  I  wonder,  to  deliver  me  ? '  she  continued,  relapsing  into 
her  usual  dreamy  tone.  *  I  have  often  fancied  what  it  would  be 
to  have  a  deliverer  arrive.  Perhaps  you  think  I  ought  to  deliver 
myself?  But  you  don't  know,  you  cannot  imagine ;  no,  I  can't, 
I  catiV  She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  a  sigh  burst  from 
her  bosom.  '  I  might  once,  but  the  time  has  passed,'  she  mut- 
tered beneath  her  breath. 

*  Am  I  a  deliverer  because  I  talk  slang,  and  am  likely  to  fall 
foul  of  your  people's  prejudices  ? '  queried  Penelope,  staring  a 
little.  '  Well,  if  that's  to  be  my  r&U^  I  think  I  can  promise  to 
play  it.  It  seems  simple.  But,  you  must  know,  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  slangy  girl,  not  ai  all,'  with  emphasis.     *  If  there  is 
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one  thing  on  earth  I  can't  abide,  it  is  a  regular  slangy  girl.  I,  in 
fact,  I  am  very  particular,  Mina;  extraordinarily  particular,  if 
yon  only  knew  it.  I  wish  you  heard  the  girls  I  hear !  I  should 
like  to  let  loose  one  or  two  of  them  in  your  drawing-room  and 
see  what  you  would  all  think,'  the  cloud  melting  on  her  brow,  for 
it  had  not  been  altogether  agreeable  to  be  taken  for  precisely  the 
species  of  young  lady  she  held  most  in  contempt. 

Penelope  knew  that  this  was  an  injustice.  She  might  here 
and  there  let  fall  an  expression  or  make  use  of  an  idiom  new  to 
Carnoustie  Castle ;  but,  then,  by  Mina's  accoimt,  what  would  not 
be  new  there  ?  The  excitement  of  finding  herself  in  such  a  novel 
sphere,  and  the  trifle  of  nervousness  induced  by  a  suspicion  that 
all  she  said  and  did  was  being  pinned  down,  as  it  were,  for  closer 
inspection  presently,  had  made  her  conscious  of  giving  an  impres- 
sion of  herself  both  on  the  previous  evening  and  before  the 
assembled  party  at  breakfast,  which  was  not  quite  the  true  one. 

Mina's  subsequent  revelations  had  confirmed  this  intuition. 
For  a  few  minutes  she  had  felt  vexed  with  herself  and  with  every- 
one. Had  she  really  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  the  extent 
her  cousin  hinted  ?  Had  Lady  Carnoustie's  eyebrows  been  justly 
raised  ?  And  were  the  critics,  who  were  now  doubtless  picking 
her  to  pieces  behind  her  back,  doing  so  upon  perfectly  reasonable 
grounds? 

Beassurance,  however,  was  at  hand,  f^he  thought  of  various 
'  Queenies '  and  *  Tinys  '  and  '  Girlies  '  she  knew.  It  was  enough. 
A  vision  of  Tiny  Bolitho. prancing  in  before  the  august  tribunal, 
in  juxtaposition  to  Lady  Carnoustie's  long  thin  face,  being 
raked  by  a  fire  of  solemn,  soul-searching  interrogations,  and 
withered  by  a  blast  of  concentrated  hatred  and  disgust,  was 
more  than  human  nature  could  resist ;  and  having  given  vent  to 
the  wish  that  some  such  scene  could  take  place,  Penelope  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  little  path  and  screamed  with  laughter. 

'  It  would  be  so  very  funny,'  she  sobbed  at  last,  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  struggling  for  breath.  *  So  very,  very  funny !  Mina, 
have  you  any  idea  how  funny  it  would  be  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Mina,  quietly.  '  I  don't  think  I  have.  My  ideas 
don't  run  to  anything  much  funnier  than — can  you  guess  ?  * 

*  Oh,  than  me ! '  said  Penelope,  promptly.  *  I  dare  say.  Well, 
I'll  do  my  best.  But  I  warn  you,  I  am  nothing  to  Tiny  Bolitho. 
I  am  simply  nowhere  beside  her ;  not  in  it,  you  know.  However, 
favJU  de  rrdeux^  I  will  give  .you  the  fresh  air  you  crave  for,  my 
dear  cousin.    And  you,  in  return,  what  will  you  teach  me  ? ' 
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They  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  was 
bounded  by  a  low  moss-grown  wall,  and  a  wicket  gate  admitted 
foot  passengers  to  the  open  moor  beyond. 

On  one  side  tinkled  softly  the  wandering  bum,  clear  as  a 
diamond,  and  for  the  moment  level  with  the  peat-bog  by  which 
it  was  encompassed ;  on  the  other  there  rolled  ridge  upon  ridge 
of  broken  moorland,  now  green  with  springing  grass,  now  purple 
with  budding  heather ;  while  far  and  near  glittered  the  broad 
Atlantic,  white  in  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sim,  its  glassy  surface 
unbroken  even  by  the  long  slow  swell  with  which  its  bosom 
heaved. 

A  group  of  peewits  fluttered  up  from  the  bog  and  circled 
round,  crying.  A  heron  flapped  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  settled  on  a  rock. 

Something  in  Penelope's  face  emboldened  her  cousin.  She 
stole  a  second  glance.  This  girl  might  talk  slang,  and  wear 
French  dresses,  and  have  associates  of  whom  she  herself  owned 
that  it  would  be  a  jest  of  the  first  water  to  introduce  them  to 
Carnoustie  Castle,  but  no  one  could  gaze  upon  these  rocky  soli- 
tudes with  the  rapture  painted  on  Penelope's  brow  without  loving 

to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  store  unroll'd. 

(And  if  she  loves  Nature  she  loves  poetry;  and  if  she  loves 
poetry,)  *  Cousin,'  said  the  Scottish  maiden  sofUy,  *  you  ask  what 
I  shall  teach  you.     Shall  I  teach  you  this  ? ' 

At  the  same  moment  the  figure  of  a  man  appeared  on  the 
heights  above. 

'  Who  is  that  ? '  said  Penelope,  pointing  upwards,  her  attention 
diverted  at  once.  *  Why,  IVIina,  Mina ! '  breathlessly,  '  how  very 
interesting,  how  romantic !  He  is  coming  our  way ;  we  shall 
meet  him  if  we  go  straight  up ;  come  along,  do  ;  it  is  the  man  I 
travelled  with ;  I  know  him  by  the  dogs.' 

A  couple  of  dogs  had  now  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge  as 
well  as  their  master,  and  were  plainly  visible  following  at  his 
heels. 

'Are  you  sure  it  is  your  fellow-traveller?'  replied  Mina, 
picking  her  way  among  the  moss-hags  with  the  adroitness  bom 
of  long  practice.     *  Because,  if  not ' 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  he.  He  was  tall — like  that.  And  he  had  two 
dogs — ^like  those.  It  must  be  your  Mr.  Bedwood — ^my  long- 
coated,  uninterested,  unfriendly  steamboat  companion.     I  never 
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told  you  how  uninterested  and  unfriendly  he  was,  however;  I 
could  not  lower  myself  before  the  general  public ;  but  I  don't  mind 
confessing  to  you  that  a  more  objectionable  back  than  that  man 
had,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to  behold.  He  set  it  at  me  like  a 
photographing  camera,  too ;  wherever  I  was  the  back  made  a  dead 
point.  I  grew  quite  afraid  of  looking  its  way.  It  seemed  to  see  me, 
and  not  to  like  me.     Such  a  back  gets  upon  one's  nerves  at  last.' 

*  So  you  saw  nothing  of  him  but  his  back  ?  How  are  you 
certain  it  is  he  now  ?  * 

*  For  that  very  reason,'  rejoined  her  cousin,  readily.  *  I  only 
saw  his  back  then.  I  only  see  it  now.  Oh,  well,'  impatiently, 
'  of  course  I  do  not  mean  I  oidy  saw  it ;  don't  lie  at  the  catch, 
Mina,  whatever  you  do,'  parentheticcdly ;  *  but  I  do  assure  you 
that  that  unkind  Mr.  Bedwood  simply  ignored  my  presence, 
though  we  two  were  alone  on  the  deck  for  hours.' 

*  For  hours  ?    From  Ardrossan  here  ? ' 

*  There  you  are !  Lying  at  the  catch  again !  It  seemed  hours 
to  me ;  and  if  he  had  only  knocked  up  an  acquaintance,  ever  so 
slight  an  one,  he  might  have  made  it  ever  so  much  shorter.  Do 
let  us  hurry  on.  For  the  fun  of  the  thing  I  want  to  meet  him 
up  here,  in  this  solitary  place  where  he  can't  turn  his  horrid  back 
upon  me,  where ^ 

*  But  how  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  know  you  again  ? ' 
Penelope's  eyes  opened.     '  How  ?    Why,  of  course  he  will. 

He  might  not  know  me  anywhere  ;  but,  considering  he  saw  where 
my  luggage  was  addressed,  and  Marie  and  his  valet  were  hob- 
nobbing— for  I  saw  them — and,  besides,  he  knew  well  enough 
what  I  was  like ;  he  must  have  known ;  I  believe  he  had  a  good 
look  at  me  some  time  or  other,'  she  concluded,  panting  and 
struggling  among  the  moss-hags. 
Mina  said  nothing. 

*  Where  do  suppose  he  is  going,  Mina  ? ' 

*  To  cross  the  bum  higher  up.' 

*  On  his  way  back  to  his  own  place  ? ' 

Mina  did  not  reply.  They  proceeded  in  silence  for  some 
distance. 

At  length,  *  There  he  is  again  ! '  exclaimed  Penelope  in  a  lower 
voice.  *  There !  Don't  you  see  him  ?  He  is  behind  that  rock 
now !  There !  Coming  our  way !  What  a  stride  he  has  !  Do  you 
suppose  he  sees  us,  Mina  ? '  drawing  closer  to  her  cousin.  '  Don't 
let  him  see  us  till  he  is  too  clo^e  at  hand  to  wheel  round.  I  have 
an  instinct  that  he  would  be  off  if  he  knew  we,  or,  at  any  rate, 
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I,  were  anywhere  about.  There !  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  He  Aod 
seen  us,  and  he  has  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  shot !  He  is  turning 
away  now.  I  do  call  that  rude/  indignantly.  *  He  was  walking 
straight  towards  us,  and  to  turn  right  round ' 

*  You  may  ease  your  mind,*  said  Mina,  tranquilly.  *  That  Ik 
not  Mr.  Sedwood.  It  is  only  Torquil  Macalister,  my  father's 
head  shepherd,  and  he  has  diverted  his  course  because  he  thinks 
it  is  not  respectful  to  pass  too  near  us.' 

*  Do  you  say  that  is  not  Mr.  Eedwood  ? '  demanded  Penelope, 
more  aggrieved  than  relieved.  'And  I  had  made  it  all  out  so 
nicely !  I  was  quite  pleased  to  have  something  more  against  him. 
Oh,  but  Mina,  I  think  you  are  wrong :  that  is  surely  a  gentle- 
man— ^not  a  shepherd.     Look  at  hife  walk  ;  and ^ 

*  It  is  Torquil,  the  shepherd,'  repeated  Mina.  '  Do  you  think 
he  looks  like  a  gentleman  ?  Other  people  have  said  the  same, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  :  Torquil  Macalister  comes  from  the 
north — from  Inverness-shire,  I  believe-^and  they  are  all  gentlemen 
there.  If  you  hear  him  talk,  his  speech  is  quite  diflFerent  fit>m 
that  of  our  people — from  Lachlan,  for  instance,  the  other  shepherd. 
Lachlan  speaks  exactly  like  the  common  man  he  is  ;  but  Torquil 
picks  his  words  and  pronounces  them  delicately,  with  something 
of  a  foreign  accent.  You  must  know  this  is  not  exactly  the 
Highlands,  Penelope.' 

*  I  know.  Your  father  explained  it  to  me  last  night.  But  I 
am  so  disappointed  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Sedwood.  All  the  same, 
Torquil  is  rather  a  magnificent  Torquil,'  eyeing  the  retreating 
figure.  *  I  dare  say  he  is  taller  than  Mr.  Bedwood  Is  that 
him  calling  ? '  as  a  loud  musical  note  echoed  and  re-echoed  over 
the  moor. 

'  He  is  calling  to  his  dogs,'  said  Mina.  *  Torquil  is  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  place,  and  scours  these  heights  from  end  to 
end  many  times  a  day.  You  can  seldom  be  here  for  any  length 
of  time  without  either  hearing  or  seeing  him.  Hark !  there  is 
his  voice  again!  And  nearer.  He  is  descending  behind  that 
knoll' — do  you  see? — in  order  to  avoid  us.  That  is  Torquil's 
manners.  But  if  we  were  in  any  difficulty  or  danger  he  would 
rise  out  of  the  mist ;  he  did  so  once  for  me—' 

She  paused. 

*  What  difficulty  or  danger  could  there  be  in  a  place  like  this  ? ' 

*  The  mist  surrounded  me  ;  I  was  higher  up  than  we  are  now. 
I  was  by  myself,  and  I  had  wandered  on,  not  noticing  how  far  I 
had  strayed.     All  at  once  I  was  enveloped  ;  and  somehow,  though 
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it  had  been  gimple  walking  and  an  open  moor  but  a  minute  before, 
I  found  myself  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  with  a  sheer  descent 
below ;  another  few  st-eps,  and  I  should  have  been  over  it.' 
'  How  dreadful !     And  the  shepherd  saved  you  ?  * 

*  He  rose  out  of  the  gulf,  thrusting  me  back  with  his  arms. 
He  had  scaled  the  face  of  the  rock,  Euspecting  I  might  be  going 
too  near  the  edge,  for  he  had  seen  me  go  by ;  ana  he  was  just  in 
time.  We  had  to  remain  for  over  an  hour  where  we  were,  until 
it  was  safe  to  attempt  the  descent,  even  for  Torquil,  who  knows 
every  mountain  track  and  sheep  run.  I  have  never  ventured  up 
so  high  since.' 

*  Did  they  know  about  it  at  home  ? ' 

*  Ailsie  knew ;  no  one  else.  Ailsie  knows  everything ;  but  I 
have  promised  her  not  to  be  so  bold  again.  Ailsie  does  not  like 
my  wandering  about  on  these  moors  alone ;  and  only  a  day  or  two 
ago  she  lured  me  into  her  room  and  delivered  herself  of  a  very 
solemn  admonition  on  the  subject ;  but  I  assured  her  I  was  safe 
wherever  Torquil  Macalister  was.  She  is  always  afraid  of  my 
meeting  srtangers — sportsmen.  It  will  be  Mr.  Bedwood  now,* 
with  a  smile. 

'  I  am  sure  I  wish  it  were  Mr.  Bedwood.' 

But  at  this  point  talking  became  impossible.  The  two  entered 
a  narrow  gorge,  from  which  on  either  side  rose  wet,  mossy  walls 
of  rock,  surmounted  by  a  tangle  of  birch,  ash,  hazel,  and  rowan 
trees ;  while  from  the  edge  there  drooped  long  trailing  sprays  of 
ivy  and  honeysuckle,  the  latter  in  full  bloom.  Deep  pools  of 
sullen  water,  on  which  the  foambells  were  swinging  round  and 
round,  were  connected  with  each  other  by  narrow  clefts  in  the 
rcKjk,  through  which  the  torrent  hurried. 

*  Don't  let  your  foot  shp,'  exhorted  Mina  Carnoustie,  taking 
the  lead ;  *  if  ever  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  your  footing,  lay  hold 
of  the  roots  or  ferns  above ;  lean  towards  the  rock.  Help  yourself 
along  as  you  see  me  do.' 

Anon  it  was,  *  Getting  on  all  right,  Penelope?  I  see  you 
know  how  to  scramble.  Here  we  are  at  the  first  fall.  Oh,  look, 
Penelope !  The  sunlight  has  caught  the  upper  part,  and  below  all 
is  in  black  shadow.   Look  how  sharp— how  strange  the  contrast ! ' 

She  paused  abruptly.  Penelope  had  not  quite  come  up  withher. 

^  It  is  like  life,'  murmured  the  poor  girl  to  herself,  *  at  times 
so  bright,  so  beautiful ;  then  all  at  once,  without  a  moment's 
ir^ming — the  b'ght — goes — out.' 
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HAS  anyone  forgotten  the  delightful  thrill  which  passed 
through  us  at  school  when  there  came  flying  rumours  of  *  a 
fight '  ?  We  ceased  to  urge  the  hoop,  if  we  ever  urged  it,  we  de- 
clined to  teach  the  ball  to  fly,  and  we  hurried  to  see  Brown  Major 
and  Smith  Minor  punch  each  others'  heads.  No  sport  was  so 
good  (to  look  on  at,  I  mean,  for  my  own  combats  were  well  de- 
scribed by  Juvenal,  ego  vapulo  tantum) ;  but  a  literary  mill  is  not 
so  entertaining.  Behold  me  engaged  in  such  a  rally  with  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  not  as  a  novelist,  luckily  (for  he  might,  were  he  as 
some  novelists,  introduce  me  as  a  villain,  and  how  could  I  reply  to 
that?)y  but  as  editor  of  the  Author,  I  assure  Mr.  Besant  that, 
for  my  part,  the  gloves  are  on,  or  the  foils  are  buttoned. 

#     # 

# 

Mr.  Besant,  in  the  Author^  observes  that,  returning  from 
America,  he  discovers  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and  I  have  been  saying 
things  about  him,  I  in  Longman's  Magazine,  Mr.  Buchanan  else- 
where. *  I  never  remember  any  instance  before,'  he  says,  *  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lang,  or  his  methods,  coincided  with 
those  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover,  if 
one  could,  the  mental  process  which  could  lead  those  two  poets  ' 
(* poets '  is  good!)  '  to  this  simultaneous  attack— surely  a  coinci- 
dence— upon  the  Society,  which  does  its  best,'  and  so  on.  I  don't 
know  Mr.  Buchanan's  motive,  I  don't  know  what  the  other  poet 
said ;  if  we  agree,  it  is  by  '  mental  telegraphy,'  as  Mark  Twain 
calls  it.     What  happened  was  not  this : — 

Scene :  A  Tavern. 
First  and  Second  PoetSj  dHnkin^. 
First  Poet  (singing) : 

*  The  poet's  is  a  happy  life  : 
He  loveth  peace,  he  shunneth  strife.' 

Second  Poet  (gloomily):  'Tis  well,  Eobert;  but  hast  thou 
e'er  a  maravedi  for  the  score  ?    The  Deuce  danceth  in  my  purse. 
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First  Poet :  Nay,  but  what  boots  it  ?    Heaven  will  provide. 

Enter  Publisher  (masked). 
Publisher :  Ho  !  my  gallant  bowsing  blades,  here  is  gold. 
{He  places  two  bags  of  money  on  the  table.) 

8e<^^  et  1  ^^'^^^^  ^*^®  ^^  ^®™®  ®^^^  ^    ^^^  embrace.) 
Publisher :  Nay,  there  is  a  considerable  balance  against  the 
books,  i*  fegs.    My  lads,  ye  wot  of  Besant  ?     Go  for  him ! 

He  winJcSy  and  exit.    Poets  call  for  the  score  and  for  pen  and 

ink.     Curtain. 

•     # 
• 

Well,  that  is  not  what  occurred.  I  have  not  seen  Mr, 
Buchanan's  remarks.  Mr.  Besant  goes  on :  '  One  does  not  expect 
from  Mr.  Lang  the  perversion  of  words.*  I  hope  not.  Not  inten- 
tionally do  I  pervert  words,  and  I  have  compared  Mr.  Besant's 
words  with  my  report  thereof,  and  fail  to  see  where  the  perversion 
comes  in.  Here  are  the  passages,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Besant 
himself: 

'  *'  The  writer  in  the  Avihor"  says  Mr.  Lang,  '*  decides  that 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  literary  men,  as  against  needy  mendi- 
cants.*' '  *  But,'  says  Mr.  Besant,  *  the  writer  in  the  Author  did 
not  decide  anything  of  the  kind :  he  lamented  the  fact  of  "  preju- 
dice." '  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean.  If  a  man  laments  the 
fcu^  of  a  prejudice,  he  decides  in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  such 
a  prejudice ;  he  states  its  existence.  I  never  said  that  he  rejoiced 
in  it.  I  am  sorry  if  there  e^sts  even  a  shade  of  difference  in 
sense  between  '  deciding '  that  there  is  a  prejudice  and  making  the 
remark  which  Mr.  Besant  made.  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  contempt  which  has  been  freely  poured  upon  the  calling  of 
letters,  and  is  still  poured  upon  it,  is  due  to  the  prejudice  which 
regards  literary  men  as  a  set  of  needy  mendicants.' 

Do  these  words  not  decide,  or  state,  or  aflSrm,  as  you  please, 
the  existence  of  the  prejudice  ?  If  they  do  not  mean  that,  what 
do  they  mean  ?  If  they  mean  that  there  is  no  such  prejudice,  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Besant.  If  they  mean  that  the  prejudice 
exists,  where  is  my  *  perversion  of  words,'  as  Mr.  Besant  calls  it, 
my  *  slight  inaccuracy,'  as  another  contributor  to  the  Author  puts 
it  ?  Does  the  perversion  lie  in  the  word  '  decide '  ?  Well,  if  Mr. 
Besant  has  not  ^  decided '  that  there  is  a  prejudice,  why  does  he 
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affirm  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  affirm  it,  what  is  he  affirming  ?  If  I 
perverted  his  words,  it  was  most  unconsciously,  for,  after  reading 
his  reply  a  dozen  times,  I  still  fail  to  see  how  I  have  wronged  him. 
He  still  repeats :  '  If  authors  were  only  dependent  on  the  public, 
they  would  no  longer — any  of  them — ^have  to  stand  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  needy  mendicant,  with  the  bowing  back  and  bending 
knees,  entreating  the  generosity  of  the  men  with  the  bag/  He 
not  only  decides  that  there  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  being 
the  attitude  of  literary  men — some  of  them — but  he  avers  that  it 
really  ia  their  attitude,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  it, 
I  only  hear  of  it  from  Mr,  Besant.  Surely  he,  not  I,  is  speaking 
ill  of  the  literary  profession,  or  of  some  of  its  members.  I  argue, 
as  against  Mr.  Besant,  that  the  author  depends  on  the  favour  of 
the  public,  not  on  the  '  generosity '  of  the  publisher ;  that  is  my 
opinion.  If  the  public  want  an  author's  books,  he  does  well ;  if 
they  do  not,  no  publisher  can  help  him,  except  by  alms.  The 
Speaker  has  said  that '  the  reason  why  books  do  not  succeed  lies 
with  the  public,  not  the  publisher.*  '  Who  ever  said  otherwise  ? ' 
asks  Mr.  Besant.  Then  obviously,  it  is  on  the  public,  not  the 
publisher,  that  the  writer  depends.  Mr.  Besant  does  not  seem  to 
understand  this,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  understand  it,  but  I  own 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  discover  his  meaning.  '  Dependent  on 
the  public  ? '  he  asks ;  '  why,  if  so,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be 
said.  Authors  would  be  independent.  Observe  that  I  say,  inde- 
pendent^ not  rich,  or  prosperous.  They  would  be  independent — 
poor,  perhaps,  which  does  not  so  much  matter — ^but,  independent, 
which  is  the  main  thing.'  What  does  Mr.  Besant  mean  ?  If  he 
means  that,  were  there  no  publishers,  authors  would  be  indepen- 
dent of  publishers,  'tis  very  true.  Who  can  deny  it?  If  he 
means  that,  were  there  no  publishers,  all  authors,  more  than 
at  present,  would  earn,  by  authorship,  an  independent  liveli- 
hood, the  remark  is  optimistic.  The  authors  whose  works  the 
public  did  not  want,  would  not  earn  an  independent  livelihood  at 
all,  by  authorship.  They  would,  so  far,  be  poor,  *  which  does  not 
so  much  matter,'  says  Mr.  Besant.  They  would,  probably,  try  to 
publish  by  subscription,  which  might,  very  conceivably,  bring  them 
to  the  '  bending  knees '  and  '  bowing  back '  exhibited  by  some  of 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  publisher,  according  to  Mr.  Besant.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  not  observed  this  attitude,  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  would  avail. 

Such  men  would  be  mendicants.     Mr.  Besant  not  only  says 
that  there  is  a  prejudice  to  this  effect ;  he  decides  that  the  pre^ 
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jadice  is  founded  on  fact.  But  it  seems,  next,  that  publishers  are 
not  to  be  abolished ;  but  there  should  be  *  the  establishment  of 
systematic  and  recognised  methods  of  publishing/  If  these  do 
not  already  exist  (as  I  had  presumed  that  they  do),  by  all  means 
let  them  be  established.  The  author,  as  now,  will  be  dependent 
on  the  public.  If  the  public  does  not  want  his  book,  the  publisher 
will  not  be  anxious  to  publish  it.  If  he  publishes  it,  and  loses  by 
it,  what  conceivable  method  will  get  money  for  the  author  ? 


# 


Mr.  Besant  next  says  (I  really  must  quote  him  textually, 

then  I  cannot  pervert  his  words) : — *  Consider.      A  man  has  a 

book.     He  now  takes  it  to  a  publisher,  or  a  publishing  company, 

or  a  religious  society.     He  endeavours,  as  Mr.  Lang  advises,  to 

"dispose  of  his  wares  to  an  advantage."     He  wants,  perhaps,  to 

sell.     He  is  oflFered  a  sum  of  money ;  he  knows  not  why  this  sum, 

or  that  sum,  or  any  other  sum  should  be  offered ;  he  has  to  take 

that  sum  because,  you  see,  a  man  cannot  go  hawking  literary 

wares  about ;   he  cannot ;   he  is  ashamed ;  he  takes  that  sum. 

Or,  if  he  tries  to  get  better  terms^-on  what  grounds  is  he  to  base 

his  objection  ?    Because  the  book  will  fetch  much  more  in  the 

market  ?    No ;  because  this  he  does  not  understand,  and  it  is  not 

explained  to  him ;  he  must  depend  upon  the  '*  generosity "  of 

the   publisher.       According   to  the   old  ideas — which   are  still 

struggling  for  existence — what  a  publisher  gave  for  a  book  was 

prompted  by  his  mood  of  the  moment,  without  the  least  reference 

to  the  commercial  value  of  the  book !     And  this  is  what  Mr.  Lang 

calls  being  dependent  on  the  public !     Or,  say  that  he  does  not 

wish   to   "sell  his   wares."      Then  he  is  offered  some  kind  of 

royalty,  and  an  agreement  is  placed  before  him,  which  he  is  called 

upon  to  sign  blindly,  without  the  least  inquiry  into  the  meaning 

of  the  royalty  or  the  proportion  of  his  own  estate  which  he  gives 

up  to  his  partner  or  his  agent,  as  the  case  may  be.    Nor  is  he 

ever  told  what  proportion  he  is  receiving  for  the  concession  of  the 

sole  permanent  administration  of  his  estate.' 


These  are  astonishing  remarks.  *  He  has  to  take  that  sum, 
because,  you  see,  a  man  cannot  go  hawking  literary  wares  about. 
He  cannot ;  he  is  ashamed ;  he  takes  that  sum.'  To  this  I  am 
constrained  to  answer,  '  Fudge ! '  The  word  '  hawking '  begs  the 
question.    A  man  can,  a  man  does,  go  'hawking'  literary  wares 
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about,  either  by  himself  or  through  his  agent.  That  is  to  say,  if 
One  publisher  will  not  give  him  his  price,  he  often  tries  another. 
I  can,  privately,  provide  Mr.  Besant  with  examples  from  the 
practice  of  several  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day. 
Personally,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  my  own  practice.  Non  eat 
tanti.  But  that  motto  is  not  the  motto  of  many  far  more 
popular,  and  most  deservedly  popular,  authors.  Mr.  Besant*8 
experience  is  at  once  wider  and  more  limited  than  mine.  He  has 
knowledge  of  authors  who  approach  publishers  in  the  attitude  of 
beggars.  I  have  not.  He  has  not  met  authors  who  take  a  book 
from  a  publisher  who  offers  less  than  their  price  to  another 
publisher  :  '  he  cannot ;  he  is  ashamed.'  I  have  met  such 
authors,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  met  these  gentlemen  more  fre- 
quently. But,  after  all,  Mr.  Besant  does  know  that  a  book  can 
be  taken  to  another  publisher.     '  Or,  if  he  tries  to  get  better 

terms '    So  this  is  possible,  after  all!      *In  that  case,  on 

,  what  is  he  to  base  his  objection  ? '  Why,  on  his  belief  that  he 
can  get  better  terms — and  he  is  very  often  right.  A  book  is 
offered  to  a  publisher  on  terms  which  (I  have  a  conspicuous 
example  in  my  mind)  seem  exorbitant.  The  publisher  is  to  pay 
the  author  so  much — a  great  deal — before  the  book  is  written. 
The  publisher  does  not  think,  from  his  experience,  that  he  would 
profit  by  this  arrangement.  The  book  is  then  taken  to  another 
publisher — the  book,  or  rather  the  offer  to  write  the  book — ^and 
perhaps  the  other  publisher  is  more  sanguine,  or  his  experience 
may  suggest  that  his  chances  are  good.  'Consider!'  as  Mr. 
Besant  says,  that  I  am  stating  facts,  not  a  hypothetical  case. 
An  author,  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  '  understands '  that  his  book 
is  property,  but  is  often  inclined  to  overrate  its  value.  The 
biography  of  Mr.  Murray  contains  several  examples. 


•     # 
# 


Mr.  Besant  puts  the  case  that  an  author  is  offered  a  royalty, 
and  he  is  *  called  upon  to  sign  blindly'  an  agreement  to  that 
effect.  Why  *  blindly '  ?  I  grant  that  an  author  may  know  little 
at  starting,  just  as  the  publisher,  with  an  author's  first  book, 
makes  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Many  first  books  have  been  parted 
with,  like  an  artist's  early  pictures,  on  very  bad  terms.  By  all 
means  keep  informing  authors  that,  if  they  accept  a  royalty,  they 
should  insist  on  an  adequate  one.  The  author  can  inquire  *  into 
the  meaning  of  the  royalty,*  the  proportion.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
experience  was  considerable;  he  put  the  right  proportion  at  a 
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sixth  "of  the  selling-price  of  the  book.  *  This  seems  very  moderate/ 
says  Captain  Basil  Hall,  *  but  who  should  have  such  means  of 
making  a  right  calculation  on  such  a  point  ? '  ^  Mr.  Besant  may 
have  better  means ;  all  I  say  is,  that  if  an  author's  experience 
leads  him  to  think  that  he  should  have  more,  then,  if  Bungay 
will  not  give  it,  he  can,  and  he  does,  go  to  Bacon.  He  is  not  in 
the  least  'ashamed.'  Mr.  Besant  says  that  I  represent  the 
authors  'as  already,  and  actually,  dependent  upon  the  public 
alone.'  That  is  my  belief;  though  I  repeat  that  when  an  author 
is  neu/,  as  Molidre  says,  is  green  and  firesh,  he  often  makes  a  very 
bad  bargain.  Again,  I  '  suppose  him  already  to  possess  so  much 
technical  knowledge  as  to  enable  him  to  know  how  much  he 
should  receive  for  an  unpublished  book.'  Perhaps  this  is  hardly 
correctly  stated.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  mortal  can  know 
how  much  another  mortal  should  get  for  an  unpublished  work. 
Should  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  got  10,000Z.  for  Endymian  ?  How 
can  anyone  answer  such  a  question  beforehand  ?  The  publisher 
has  his  opinion,  the  author  has  his ;  they  come  to  an  agreement : 
it  may  be  good  for  the  author  and  bad  for  the  publisher,  or  the 
reverse.  In  a  question  of  sale  this  must  be  so.  The  only  infal- 
lible method  would  be  one  of  a  royalty.  The  amount  is  usually 
settled  by  *  the  higgling  of  the  market.'  If  Mr.  Besant  can 
establish  one  universal  system  of  royalties  for  all  authors  and 
publishers,  always  to  be  in  force,  without  any  alternative,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  objection.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  author 
has  done  much  better  by  a  forthright  sale,  and  cases  in  which  he 
has  done  much  worse.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  (it  may 
not  be,  apparently  it  is  not,  Mr.  Besant's  plan)  is  a  practical 
objection.  The  author  may  want  his  money  at  once;  for  one 
reason  or  another  he  may  prefer  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
dividend.  In  that  case  he  will  prefer  his  chances  in  a  sale  of  his 
book;  he  will  make  the  best  bargain  he  can,  and  he  may  do 
better,  or  he  may  do  worse,  than  by  waiting  for  his  proportion  as 
it  comes  in.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  author  who  returned  money 
received  for  a  book  by  which  the  publisher  lost — Collins,  the  poet 
— ^yet  in  many  cases  the  publisher  does  lose.  In  those  cases,  on 
a  system  *  of  recognised  terms  and  proportions,'  the  author,  surely, 
ought  to  lose  also,  and  that  scarcely  pleases  him.  In  any  case, 
he  loses  his  time  and  work  when  there  are  inadequate  returns. 
Briefly,  then,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
authors  as  '  needy  mendicants,'  nor  have  I  known  cases  of '  bend- 

>  Lockhart,  vii.  304. 
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ing  knees '  before  publishers,  though  I  have  received  many  beg- 
ging letters  from  '  men  of  letters/  that  is,  of  begging  letters. 
Again,  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  face  of  facts,  that  authors  cannot 
refuse  an  offered  price,  and  bargain  elsewhere  for  a  better. 

#  • 
# 

Mr.  Besant  has  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  read  a  statement  of  it 
to  the  assembled  authors  at  Chicago.  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand it,  but  give  it  in  his  own  words.  I  understand  Mr.  Besant 
to  be  speaking  of  *  books  which  carry  risk.'  In  the  case  of  others 
*  the  publisher  should  be  allowed  one-third  of  the  actual  profits, 
.  .  .  the  author  taking  two-thirds.'  Of  course,  if  the  publisher 
likes  to  accept  that  arrangement,  it  is  his  own  affair.  But  for 
the  risky  books — ^and  I  do  not  know  who  decides  which  are  risky — 
'  I  would  propose  that  a  first  charge  be  made  on  the  proceeds,  a 
first  charge  to  be  agreed  upon ;  that  this  sum  be  taken  out  of  the 
proceeds  by  the  publisher  in  advance  of  his  profits ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  take  simple  figures,  the  first  charge  agreed  upon  being 
20?.,  and  the  actual  profits  proving  no  more  than  30?.,  the  author's 
profits  being  under  the  agreement  two-thirds  the  whole,  less  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  he  must  pay  over  to  the  publishers  first  this 
20L  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profit  should  amount  to  60?.,  the 
share  of  the  author  would  be  40?.,  and  of  the  publisher  20?.  But 
the  publisher  would  draw  that  20?.  out  of  the  proceeds  as  a  first 
charge.'  These  are  Mr.  Besant's  plans ;  and  if  a  publisher  says, 
'  No ;  I  want  half  profits,'  probably  the  author  must  still  go  *  hawk- 
ing '  his  wares  about,  as  at  present.   Only,  at  present,  *  he  cannot ; 

he  is  ashamed.' 

#  • 
# 

Mr.  Besant  says  that  I  join  in  an  '  attack  on  the  Society.' 
Indeed  !  I  fancied  I  was  criticising  certain  remarks  by  a  member 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Besant  does  not  say,  la  SodSU,  c^eat  moi. 
As  to  the  Society,  I  admit  that  I  expected  no  particular  good 
from  the  attendance  of  its  members  at  Chicago ;  but  that  came 
from  a  general  prejudice  against  meetings  at '  World's  shows/  not 
against  the  Society  in  particular.  Doubtless  most  of  the. best 
English  and  American  authors  were  present.  Among  '  the  more 
distinguished  guests'  (as  the  Avihor  calls  them)  I  note  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable,  Professor  Lounsbury,  Dr.  Max  Eichter,  and  General 
A.  C.  M*Clurg.  Mr.  E.  R,  Bowker  was  also  present,  Mr.  Charles 
Carleton  CoflBn,  too,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  and 
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Mrs.  D,  Lothrop,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  W,  Mabie  could  not  come. 
However,  he  sent  a  paper ;  and  papers  were  read  by  Miss  Alice 
French,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  McMahan,  Mr.  HamUn  Crarland,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie,  and  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth.  Was  this  quite  a  representative  gathering  of  English  and 
American  men  and  women  of  letters  ?  Well,  perhaps  not  quite. 
Possibly  other  authors  have  no  more  Uking  for  Authors'  Meets  than 
I  have.  Apart  from  that,  I  hope  I  do  not  attack  the  Society.  To  my 
mind  its  most  important,  and  most  thankless  function,  is  to  advise 
many  persons  (1 )  Against  publishing  at  all,  (2)  against  paying  for  the 
publication  of  their  trash,  (3)  against  the  swindles  of  adventurers 
who  live  on  the  vanity  of  this  class  of  dupe.  The  Society  is  also 
interested  in  work  where  I  can  only  wish  them  well — ^in  securing 
proper  pay,  a  fair  share  for  the  people,  chiefly  women,  whose 
books  for  the  young,  and  domestic  or  religious  tales,  sell  very 
largely,  with  tiny  profits  to  the  authors.  They,  I  fear,  do  not  get 
the  proportion  deemed  equitable  by  Sir  Walter.  But  who  is  to 
help  them  ?  Their  work,  morally  creditable  and  highly  popular, 
can  be  done  by  so  many  people.  It  is  an  overstocked  labour 
market ;  the  publishers  who  deal  in  this  kind  of  thing  can  get 
any  amount  of  it  at  very  low  prices.  If  Mrs.  Jones  strikes.  Miss 
Brown  comes  in,  thankfolly.  It  is  monstrous.  Each  lady-author 
should  have  her  fair  quantum  of  the  profits ;  never  shall  I  attack  any 
effort  made  by  the  Society  to  attain  this  end.  As  for  worldlings, 
as  most  educated  professional  authors  be,  I  think  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  and,  when  they  are  congenitally  incapable,  I 
doubt  if  the  Society  can  do  much  for  them,  or  for  the  shrinking 
and  sensitive  souls  who  would  rather  be  underpaid  than  higgle. 

#     # 

• 

Mr.  Howells,  in  Harper' a  for  October,  writes  on  the  Man  of 
Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business.  Mr.  Besant  will  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Howells.  He,  as  a  follower  of  Count  Tolstoi,  argues  that  no  man 
should  be  paid  for  his  art,  that  pay  is  degrading,  that  we  should 
all  do  manual  labour.  Well,  this  stuff  of  mine  is  not  Art,  Mr. 
Howell's  article  was  not  Art — we  both  expect  to  be  paid;  the 
manual  labour  of  writing  is  not  inconsiderable.  But  I  go  a  long 
way  with  Mr.  Howells.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  every  man  thinks 
the  worse  of  himself  for  not  being  a  soldier  or  sailor.  That  ii 
true ;  also,  many  think  worse  of  themselves  because  their  work  is 
*a  soft  job.*    Not  to  make  one's  livelihood  by  one's  muscles,  that 
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is  a  sorry  thing.    But  many  authors  are  not  men  whose  muscles 
would  win  them  a  livelihood  anywhere :  they  cannot  help  that. 

We  might,  and  should  be,  tailors,  Mr.  Howells  may  say.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  that  a  literary  artist,  after  a  day  spent 
in  cutting  out  or  stitching,  would  have  little  energy  left  (even 
after  a  short  day)  for  literature.  About  painting,  I  am  certain 
that  the  hand  strained  by  labour  is  unable  to  wield  the  delicate 
pencil.  I  fancy  that  Sir  John  Millais  does  not  paint  after  a  day 
with  a  salmon-rod ;  myself,  I  can  hardly  hold  the  pen,  even,  after 
such  a  day.  Well,  Mr.  Howells  may  cry,  *  The  devil  fly  away  with 
the  Arts.'  Trha  bien,  only  that  means  a  return  to  savagery,  in 
conditions  artistically  much  worse  than  those  of  the  savage. 
Even  in  Homer's  time,  Mr.  Howells  will  observe,  the  poet  was 
paid,  in  girls,  golden  cups,  tripods,  swords,  and  the  best  slice  of 
the  pork,  '  the  wine  of  the  princes.'  *  No  supper,  no  song,'  was  his 
motto.  Are  we  to  go  back  behind  Homer,  'back  of  Homer? 
For  the  rest,  on  publishers  and  authors  as  matters  now  stand,  Mr. 
Howells  is  much  more  of  my  mind  than  of  Mr.  Besant's.  These 
two  novelists  are  not  touchingly  at  one,  like  '  those  two  poets,*  if 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  I  really  are  at  one.  However,  if  I  perverted 
Mr.  Besant's  words  (the  charge  is  a  little  raide)^  I  bum  my  fag- 
got, I  plead  invincible  ignorance,  for  I  cannot  see  where  the 
'  perversion,'  or  even  the  '  slight  inaccuracy '  comes  in. 

#     # 

# 

Last  month  I  asked  for  information  concerning  a  story  of 
Catherine,  the  empress,  and  her  phantasm.  My  story,  told  by 
an  eyewitness  to  my  own  informant,  was  that  Catherine  kept 
'  appearing '  after  her  decease,  and  that  the  Emperor  Paul  made 
soldiers  shoot  at  the  ghost.  But  M.  Eibeaupierre  was  a  very  old 
man  when  he  told  this  anecdote,  about  1858,  and  thirty-five  years 
have  passed  since  then.  He  may  have  been  confused  in  mind,  or 
my  informant's  recollection  may  not  be  exact.  Meanwhile  three 
correspondents  oflfer  variants  of  another  legend.  Catherine,  in 
her  lifetime,  was  asked  by  a  lady  to  come  and  see  herself  sitting 
on  her  throne :  she  came,  she  saw,  and  she  commanded  her 
soldiers  to  fire  on  the  figure.  It  is  a  wild  scene :  the  aged  Empress, 
the  frightened  women,  the  impassive  shadow,  robed  and  crowned, 
the  musket-shot  ringing  in  the  palace.  In  one  variant  the 
ghost  disappeared,  in  another  it  did  not,  when  fired  upon.  The 
writers  give  me  Mrs.  Crowe's  Night  Side  of  Nature  as  a  source,  and 
Memoirs  of  Louis  XYHLy  and  a  member  of  the  femily  of  Mr. 
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Tooke,  the  historian  of  Eussia,  tells  the  legend  from  tradition. 
None  introduce  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  most  credolous  mind 
even  will  reject  the  whole  fable,  of  course,  but  one  wishes  to 
learn,  if  possible,  where  it  first  appears  in  print.  Probably  it  had 
some  nucleus  of  &ct,  perhaps  a  vision  of  the  Empress  in  her  last 
ilhiess,  now  exaggerated  and  worked  up  into  an  imaginative 
scene,  a  story  not  without  character.  There  is  an  American  tale, 
seriously  vouched  for,  of  a  similar  kind,  but,  of  course,  without 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Muscovite  fiction. 

•     # 

Here  followeth  a  very  sad  lyric  out  of  Somerset : — 
THE  BALLAD  OF  LITTLE  LIZA. 

Don't  you  hear  me  calling,  calling  at  the  falling  of  the  May  ? 
I'm  the  ghost  of  little  Liza,  as  was  smothered  in  the  hay ! 

For  it  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  just  about  this  time  o'  day, 
I  went  out  with  lots  of  others  for  to  romp  among  the  hay. 

We  was  happy,  oh !  so  happy :  we  did  run  and  screech  and  shout. 
And  we  clapperclawed  each  other  as  we  flinged  the  hay  about. 

There  was  me  and  C!ousin  Minnie  as  was  running  after  Jim, 
When  he  fell  across  a  furrow,  and  I  fell  on  top  o'  him. 

And  they  heaped  a  haycock  on  us.     Jim,  he  was  rombustical ; 
Out  he  wriggled  :  but  I  couldn't,  'cause,  you  see,  I  was  so  small, 

And  they  didn't  think  of  Liza  as  they  laughed  and  tore  away  ; 
Didn't  think  of  little  Liza,  as  was  buried  in  the  hay. 

It  was  just  as  if  a  mountain  had  a-fell  plop  on  my  head. 

First  I  tried  to  kick  and  struggle,  then  I  tried  to  scream  instead. 

I  could  hear  them  tease  each  other,  I  could  hear  them  call  and 

shout. 
Close,  quite  close,  but  no  one  came  to  pull  poor  little  Liza  out ! 

Then  at  last  I  grew  quite  quiet,  and  a  stunnin',  buzzy  sound 
Filled  my  ears ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  field  was  going  round  and 
round. 

All  that  night  and  early  Monday  underneath  the  pook  I  lay. 
Until  father  came  nex'  morning  for  to  staddle  up  the  hay. 
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Father  'd  been  a-bed  all  Sunday,  tired  with  mowing  of  thfe  grass, 
And  I  hadn't  got  no  mother  for  to  wonder  where  I  was. 

Then  the  man  who  was  a-tossing  of  the  cocks  into  the  cart 
Stuck  his  pitchfork  in  my  pinny;  then  he  stops  and  gives  a  start. 

But  he  didn't  go  to  hurt  me,  and  you  mustn't  think  he  did ; 
Even  father  never  wondered  where  his  little  girl  was  hid. 

So  they  drove  me  to  the  village  with  my  Sunday  pinny  torn, 
Stretched  upon  the  big  hay  waggon  dead  against  the  rising  morn. 

And  the  clergyman  nex'  Sunday  told  as  where  all  hurts  are  healed, 
And  he  buried  me  for  nothink,  'cause,  he  said,  it  was  his  field. 

Don't  you  hear  me  calling,  calling  at  the  falling  of  the  May  ? 
I'm  the  ghost  of  little  Liza,  as  was  smothered  in  the  hay. 

GASCOIGNE  MACKIE. 

A.  Lang. 
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When  National  Character  ceases  to  be  upheld,  a  Nation 

may  be  regarded  as  lost ;  for  by  that  alone  can  a 

Nation  be  saved. 

AT  PRESENT  ENBLAND'S  BREATNESS 

IS    UNPARALLELED    IN    THE    HISTORY   OF   THE    WORLD. 

THE  LATE  LORD  DERBY  ON 
ENGLAND'S  FUTURE. 

We  boast  of  our  Wealth j  our  Power, 
our  Resources,  our  Naval  and  Military 
Strength,  and  our  Commercial  super i- 
ority.  Ail  these  may  depart  from  us  in 
a  few  years,  and  we  may  remain,  like 
Holland,  a  rich  and  a  comparatively 
powerless  people.  The  nation  de- 
pends  upon  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  And  no  nation  can  be 
distinguished  for  morality,  duty, 
adhesion  to  the  rules  of  honour  and 
justice  whose  citizens  individually 
and  collectively  do  not  possess  the 
same  traits. — aniLKs. 

The  late  LORD  DERBY,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  :— 

*  An  accomplished  nobleman  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought  England  bail 
steadily  declined  in  those  qualities  that  make  up  the  force  and  strength  of  national 
character  since  the  days  of  Waterloo ;  and  1  hough  he  did  not  say  so  in  words,  yet  from  his 
manner  and  tone  I  inferred  that  he  thought  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  recovery,  that  the 
deluge  was  coming,  and  that  happy  are  they  who  had  almost  UvckI  their  lives  and  wou1<i 
not  survive  to  see  the  catastrophe.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  may 
come;  and,  given  certain  conditions,  it  is  certain  it  will  come.' 

Have  we  those  conditions  at  hand?  JNo,  not  until  we  have  lost  our 
great  mineral  wealth— COALS ; 

And  Horny  Hand  and  Busy  Brain  have  lost,  or  neglected  to  cultivate  Honour,  Truth,  and  Justice. 
What  higher  aim  can  tnan  attain  Than  conquest  aver  hutnan  pain, 

TO  ALL  IiEAVINa  HOME  FOB  A  CHANGE.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle 
*^  of  XNO'8  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  prevents  any  over-aoid  ftate  of  the  blood.  It  ahould  be  kept  In  erery  bed- 
room, in  reedineM  for  any  emergeney.  Be  oarefal  to  avoid  any  addnlated  salines,  and  use  BNCys '  FBUIT  SALT ' 
to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and  (impure;  producing  a  gummy,  viaoous,  clammy  sti^iness  or  adhe&iv^e- 
neas  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  BKO'S 
FBUn  SALT'  prevents  and  removes  diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  snob  a  simple  precaution  the 
Jeopardy  of  Ufa  is  immensely  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  stoees  of 
a  disease  it  has  In  many  instanoes  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illneas. 

-RAKGEOE.   SIAM.     IMFOBTAKT    TO   ALL   TBAVELLEBS.— •  We 

"^^  have  for  the  last  four  years  used  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT  **  during  several  important  survey  expeditions  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Slam,  and  Cambodia,  snd  have  undoubtedly  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  In  one  tastanc« 
only  was  one  of  our  party  attscked  with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  after  our  supply  of  KNO*S 
^*  FRUIT  SALT  "  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marches,  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical  ann,  or 
travelling  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  SNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT  '^  two  and  three  times  a  day.  ]£KO*S 
*'  FRUIT  SALT  "  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever.  We  hav« 
pleasure  in  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  effloacy.  W«  never 
go  into  the  jungle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  It  to  others.— Tours  truly,  Commander  A.  J.  I^oFrt'^ 
bis  Siamese  Majesty's  Hjdrographer ;  B.  C.  Davidfoh,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs,  B^n^kok' 
Siam,  1888.— To  J.  0.  Bno,  Bcq.,  London.' 
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The  Matchmaker, 

Haman  life  is  nonght  but  error.-^SCHiLLSB. 

By  L.  B.  Walpord. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  JILT. 

'  A  woman,  in  all  times,  hath  been  observed  to  be  an  animal  bard  to 
understand,  and  much  inclined  to  mischief.' — Le  D^jnt  Armntrevx. 

1NVERASHET  LODGE  was  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to 
Camoustie  Castle.  It  was  a  square  solid  whitewashed 
building,  with  windows  that  looked  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  a 
front  door  that  sought  to  elude  observation  altogether. 

Moreover,  Inverashet  had  no  situation  to  speak  of.  It  was 
neither  'pleasantly  situated/  nor  *  romantically  situated,'  nor 
*  conveniently  situated ' ;  it  was  simply  dumped  down  on  the  high 
road  ;  and  how  to  account  for  its  being  where  it  was,  instead  of 
in  a  dozen  more  likely  places,  was  an  annual  puzzle  to  the  estate 
agent  who  had  the  letting  of  it. 

When  desirable  tenants  assailed  Mr.  Macdonald  with  in-* 
qoiries  on  the  subject,  he  got  over  that  part  of  the  business  as 
qnickly  as  he  could.  How  often  his  clerk  had  heard  him  thus 
begin!  *  Frankly,  I  must  own  Inverashet  is  not  an  attractive 
looking  residence.  It  is  a  good  house ;  good,  substantial,  com- 
fortable— ^but  plain*  It  is  not  Camoustie  Castle,  for  instance. 
Carnoustie  Castle  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  West  of 
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Scotland.  But  then,  my  dear  sir ' — ^Macdonald  would  buttonhole 
his  man,  and  the  clerk  would  recognise  another  turn  of  the 
game — '  my  dear  sir,  what  would  yovi,  do  with  a  place  like  Lord 
Carnoustie's?  What  you  want  is  a  good  substantial  plain 
house — not  precisely  a  shooting-box — oh,  no,  Inverashet  is  not 
a  mere  shooting-box' — (this  was  when  his  interrogator  was  a 
family  man,  with  a  number  of  olive  branches  to  be  stowed 
away) — '  Inverashet  is  a  cut  above  that ;  it  is  '  (again  the  same 
old  terms,  than  which  none  more  appropriate  could  ever  be 
invented)  *  a  good — substantial — comfortable — plain  house.' 

Whether  or  not  the  outgoing  tenant  endorsed  the  description 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  Macdonald  prudently  did  not  inquire ;  he 
was  ready  with  it  afresh  for  the  next  one,  and  that  was  all  he 
cared  about. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Eedwood,  however,  who  was  a  young  man  and 
a  bachelor,  it  had  been  owned  that  Inverashet  was  a  shooting-box 
and  nothing  more.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  half  nor  a 
quarter  as  well  appointed  as  many  shooting-boxes  are ;  and  the 
agent  had  quaked  internally  when  Eedwood  had  said  he  would  go 
down  and  look  round  before  deciding. 

Then  a  piece  of  luck,  according  to  his  views,  had  happened. 

Kedwood  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  and,  being  anxious  to 
get  away  from  town  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  abruptly  made 
up  his  mind,  signed  the  lease,  and  intimat/ed  his  intention  of 
establishing  himself  at  Inverashet  by  midsummer.  He  did  not 
intend  to  wait  for  the  shooting  season  to  begin. 

At  his  club  they  all  knew  why  Charley  Eedwood  did  this,  and 
talked  the  matter  over  quite  openly  among  themselves.  Charley 
was  going  away  to  get  over  it,  they  said  (they  talked  of  'it' 
because  everyone  knew  what  'it'  meant).  Charley  had  been 
deucedly  ill-treated,  they  agreed ;  and  the  girl  was  a  fool,  and  she 
might  at  least  have  chosen  some  other  time  of  year  to  throw  poor 
Charley  over  than  right  in  the  middle  of  the  London  season.  It  was 
joUy  inconsiderate  of  the  girl ;  and  Charley  was  jolly  well  out  of  it. 

To  himself  they  adopted  the  tone  of  indiflference.  '  Got  a 
nice  shootin',  eh,  Charley  ?  Lucky  beggar  yofu,  are  I  Goin'  down 
to  it  at  once  ?  That's  what  I  should  like  to  do,  if  I  could  get  away ; 
London  season's  a  joUy  nuisance.  You  will  have  Scotland  all  to 
yourself,  old  chap,  and  put  in  some  fishin'  before  the  shootin'  begins.' 

Eedwood  had  not  thought  of  the  fishing ;  indeed,  was  well 
aware  that  no  salmon-fishing  was  to  be  had  on  his  ground,  but  a 
happy  idea  grew  out  of  the  suggestion  nevertheless,    lie  would 
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go  sea-fishing.    He  would  pull  out  into  the  sunset  on  a  July 
evening,  as  the  trawlers  were  stealing  forth  from  the  shadow  of  the 
lee  shore  to  begin  their  night's  work  (he  remembered  the  sight 
in  his  boyhood),  and,  in  company  of  the  simple  fisher  lads,  would 
hang  over  the  boat's  edge  with  the  hand-lines  when  there  was  a 
rumour  of  whiting  on  the  bank ;  or  he  would  bait  the  five  hundred 
hooks  of  the  long  line,  and  haul  in  the  flashing  phosphorescent 
prey  with  something  of  the  joyous  excitement  of  those  boyish 
times ;  or  he  would  *  pay  out '  the  drag-net  round  the  mouth  of 
some  rocky  bay — he  could  almost  hear  the  soft  slow  thud  of  the 
oars  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night — and  be  the  first  to  dash 
overboard  waist-deep,  when  once  the  circle  was  complete  and  the 
guileless    fish   entrapped ;   and   shout  with  the  rest  over   the 
glorious  medley  of  sea-trout,  cod,  flounders,  saith,  lythe — all  the 
^  catch '  that  presently  should  lie  shining  and  gasping  on  the  shore ! 
Yes,  he  would  do  this  and  forget  Mary  Duberly. 
It  was  of  Mary  Duberly  Redwood  was  thinking  as  he  stood 
on  the  steamer's  deck  looking  out  to  sea  on  the  evening  when  he 
and  Penelope  East  were  alike  nearing  the  end  of  their  journey. 
He  ?ras  thinking  of  the  girl  who  had  jilted  him, — but  he  was 
also  thinking  that  the  girl  on  board  must  know  that  he  had  been 
jilted.    Although  she  knew  it  not,  he  had  travelled  down  from 
London  in  the  train  with  this  same  fellow-passenger,  and  had 
avoided  sitting  opposite  her  at  luncheon  in  the  refreshment-room 
at  Carlisle,  for,  being  in  that  sensitive  and  irritable  state  which 
colours  and  distorts  every  common  incident,  he  had  fancied  himself 
a  target  for  her  criticism  and  curiosity.    She  knew  who  he  was — he 
was  sure  she  knew  who  he  was — and  all  about  him.     Confound 
her  inquisitive  eyes  !     It  was  too  bad  thus  to  track  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  down  in  his  luck,  and  only  wanted  to  get  out  of  every- 
body's sight  and  be  let  alone  !     What  business  was  it  of  hers,  this 
girl's,  that  another  girl  had  made  a  fool  of  him  ? 

Penelope,  as  we  know,  had  never  heard  of  Eedwood,  nor  of 
his  story ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  tell  him  so,  or  if  there  had 
been,  he  would  probably  have  proved  incredulous.  He  was  very 
sore  about  himself. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
warranted  considerable  bitterness  of  spirit,  when  it  is  explained 
that  fiedwood  was  no  longer  a  very  young  man,  that  he  was  not 
a  fast  man,  nor  a  pleasure-loving  man,  nor  a  man  who  went  about 
the  world  and  formed  new  acquaintances  every  day,  and  took  Ufe 
easily ;  but  rather  one  for  whom  ordinary  society  had  few  attrac- 
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lions,  who  was  at  ease  only  among  friends  of  his  own  sex,  and 
afraid  of  nothing  more  than  the  blandishments  of  women. 

His  engagement  had  made  aU  his  little  world  laugh  hngelj. 
Charley,  they  said,  was  hooked  at  last.  And  that  the  hooking 
should  have  been  effected  by  a  smart  little  flirt  who  had  had  a 
dozen  previous  afiairs,  and  who,  it  was  expected,  would  lead  her 
husband  a  dance,  whoever  he  might  be,  added  to  the  jest.  They 
wished  poor  Charley  joy,  laughing  in  their  sleeves  as  they  did  so. 

Bedwood,  however,  had  accepted  the  congratulations  in  all 
good  faith.  It  was  suspected  that  he  wanted  to  be  married.  He 
had  lately  come  in  for  a  moderate  estate  in  a  nice  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  cut  the  Foreign  OflSce,  in  which  he  had  been 
drudging  for  ten  cheerless  years  ;  consequently  it  was  opined  that 
Mary  Duberly  had  hit  the  right  moment  and  found  her  task 
easy. 

Possibly  she,  too,  wanted  to  be  married.  At  any  rate,  not 
three  weeks  after  the  news  was  given  out,  and  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  present-giving  and  letter-writing,  the  young  lady  suddenly 
changed  her  mind,  vowed  she  had  mistaken  her  feelings,  hoped 
Charley  would  forgive  her,  and  appeared  radiant  in  the  j>ark, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  Bedwood. 

A  former  lover  had  turned  up  unexpectedly ;  there  had  been 
a  scene,  and  an  explanation ;  the  little  feather-headed  beauty  had 
evinced  more  heart  than  anyone  could  have  expected,  albeit 
neither  pity  nor  honour  entered  into  the  question,  and  the  result 
was  that  Charles  Bedwood,  with  his  comfortable  rent-roll  and 
honest  devotion,  was  cast  aside  like  an  old  shoe,  to  make  way 
for  a  voluble  interloper  who  had  nothing  but  a  handsome  person 
and  glib  tongue  to  recommend  him,  who  was  detested  by  the  men 
as  much  as  he  was  admired  by  the  women,  and  who  thought  it 
added  vastly  to  the  flavour  of  his  conquest  that  it  should  have 
been  obtained  over  a  rival  already  in  possession. 

The  mortification  of  having  been  ousted  by  such  a  fellow  was 
as  keenly  felt  by  Bedwood  as  it  could  have  been  felt  by  anyone. 

He  had  not  been  very  vehemently  in  love  with  Miss  Duberly, 
but  he  had  been  suflSciently  so  to  be  happy  in  the  prospect  of 
wedding  her ;  his  friends'  congratulations  had,  as  we  have  said,  been 
received  with  complacency ;  he  had  ordered  diamond  ornaments 
for  his  bride,  and  had  sent  down  furniture  to  his  home ;  he  had 
enjoyed  the  whole  thing ;  and  when  the  crash  came,  he  scarcely^ 
knew  how  to  bear  it.  Not  a  man  in  his  set  but  could  have  better* 
endured  to  be  jilted. 

Redwood  was  not  a  talker ;  his  life  had  been  one  to  fostex* 
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liabits  of  silence ;  and  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  mention 
the  subject  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  With  a  mighty 
effort — ^because  it  must  be  done — he  had  stated  at  last  the 
bald  fiujts  to  one  or  two,  and  left  them  to  tell  the  rest ;  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  spoken,  scarce  one  of  the  circle  but  was  sorry 
and  angry,  and  railed  against  the  little  jade  who  had  used  a  good 
fellow  so,  and  hoped  she  would  meet  her  just  deserts  some  day. 

They  had  laughed  at  poor  Charley's  so-called  prosperity,  not 
much  believing  in  the  genuineness  of  the  article ;  but  they  did  not 
laugh  now.  They  looked  at  him  with  long  kindly  faces.  It  was 
to  escape  those  faces  that  he  fled  to  Inverashet. 

The  reason  for  selecting  Inverashet  was  that  Eedwood  was 
well  acquainted  with  other  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  where  he  had 
spent  many  summer  holidays ;  but  the  Isle  of  A.  was  entirely 
new  to  him.  Furthermore,  it  was  off  the  tourist  beat.  He  would 
not  have  Charlton,  or  Templeton,  or  others  of  their  kind,  popping 
in  to  look  him  up  on  their  way  to  this  place  or  that,  chock-full 
of  London  gossip,  and  curious  to  discover  how  fer  he  had  pro- 
gressed towards  recovery  from  his  blighted  hopes. 

No  one  was  likely  to  come  near  him,  unless  invited ;  and  he 
did  not  issue  any  invitations. 

He  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  he  wished  to  be  let  alone ; 
and  when  the  time  for  departure  came  he  set  off  with  as  few 
'Farewells'  as  possible,  accompanied  only  by  the  quiet  young 
man  whom  Penelope  described  as  a  valet,  but  who  was  in  reality 
more  of  a  groom,  and  by  the  two  favourite  dogs  who  had  the  run 
of  Birdsall  Grange,  and  whose  dumb  companionship  might  be 
something  of  a  consolation  at  Inverashet. 

For  two  or  three  days  their  master  hardly  wandered  outside 
the  precincts  of  his  new  abode.  He  had  been  longing  for  this 
solitude,  for  this  release  from  effort,  this  immunity  from  keeping 
up  appearances ;  and  the  peace  and  stillness  around  were  like  a 
healing  balm  applied  to  an  open  wound. 

He  had  got  away  from  the  world ;  by  the  time  he  went  back 
again — and  he  supposed  he  should  go  back  some  time — his  unfor- 
tunate detestable  story  would  have  faded  from  men's  minds,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  look  people  in  the  &ce  again.  This  was 
Bedwood's  principal  thought. 

He  did  not  grieve  inconsolably  over  his  loss  as  a  lover ;  nor 
was  this  perhaps  to  be  expected,  considering  the  shabbiness  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  Miss  Duberly  had  herself  been  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  his  proposal;  she  had  lured  him  on; 
accepted  him  jipreedily;  thrown  him  over  shamelessly.    He  had 
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even  recognised  in  the  chastened  sympathy  of  his  friends  a  covert 
opinion  that  he  was  well  oflf  his  bargain. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mary  herself;  for 
he  had  not  immediately  fled  the  scene,  having  done  nothing  to  flee 
for,  and  concluding  that  if  he  could  brave  his  position  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  retreat  in  good  order,  throwing  over  his  exit  a  veil 
of  reasonableness,  he  would  be  acting  with  a  show  of  spirit  and 
wisdom ;  and  the  vision  of  his  faithless  flame  in  company  with 
his  supplanter,  while  it  enhanced  his  mortification,  did  much  to 
cure  his  regret.     Then  he  set  oflF  for  Inverashet. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at  Inverashet  it  rained.  The 
wonder  was  that  it  had  not  rained  long  before,  for  there  had  been  a 
preternatural  clearness  and  brilliancy  about  the  atmosphere  for  a 
whole  week,  which  clearness,  as  the  weatherwise  know,  is  not  a 
sign  of  lasting  good  weather,  but  rather  preludes  a  swift  and 
lamentable  change. 

A  long  morning  in  the  house  with  nothing  particular  to  do, 
and  no  morning  papers  to  read,  was  a  bad  preparation  for  an 
afternoon  similarly  vacant;  Eedwood  looked  gloomily  at  the 
rain,  and  made  up  his  mind. 

*  Wet  or  fine,  I  must  go  out,'  he  decided.  *  It  would  be 
intolerable  to  be  cooped  up  in  tliis  bare  room  the  whole  day. 
I'll  take  the  dogs  for  a  run,  and  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  cairn 
on  Lord  Carnoustie's  moor.  On  such  a  day  he  won't  be  out — nor 
will  any  of  them.' 

Accordingly,  luncheon  over,  he  donned  his  mackintosh  and 
called  to  the  dogs. 

The  air  was  fairly  mild,  and  although  sweeping  mists  encircled 
the  hiU-tops,  there  was  nothing  to  daunt  the  spirit  or  chill  the 
resolution,  as  Sedwood,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  and 
his  cap  well  down  over  his  ears,  set  oflF  at  a  brisk  pace.  He 
found  he  rather  liked  the  rain.     It  was  refreshing. 

It  was  something,  too,  to  get  out  of  the  dismal  smoky  rooms 
and  musty  passages  of  the  shooting  lodge.  He  had  felt  infinitely 
colder  and  damper  than  he  did  now,  while  waiting  within  doors 
for  the  sky  to  clear,  until  a  peat  fire  had  enlivened  the  scene ;  but 
this  had  only  caused  an  exchange  of  one  misery  for  another, 
since  the  fire  had  made  the  small  room  unbearably  hot. 

His  own  thoughts,  too,  had  been  fed  by  inactivity.  To  be  sure 
there  were  several  small  duties  he  might  have  performed ;  he  might 
have  written  to  Macdonald  the  agent,  announcing  his  arrival  and 
describing  how  he  found  the  place.  He  had  been  weU  pleased,  on 
the  whole ;  and  a  word  to  this  effect  would  have  been  gntcioas^ 
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Or  he  might  have  written  to  Birdsall  Grange.  There  were 
divers  matters  awaiting  his  decision  there,  as  to  which  he  had  really 
decided  long  ago ;  but  it  had  been  too  much  trouble  to  say  so. 

Or  he  might  have  ordered  down  the  newspapers  and  books  he 
wanted.     Or  the  fishing  tackle  which  had  been  forgotten. 

There  was  a  very  fair  morning's  work  for  a  lazy  man  lying 
undone, — ^work  which  would  have  kept  at  bay  gloomy  reminiscences, 
if  it  did  nothing  else ;  but  Eedwood,  like  many  other  people, 
when  out  of  spirits  cared  only  to  mope. 

Now,  however,  he  felt  insensibly  cheered.  The  soft  west  wind 
lay  gently  against  his  cheek ;  the  cool  drops  hung  on  his  eye- 
lashes, and  tricked  irresolutely  over  his  chin ;  he  did  not  mind 
either.  A  delightful  glow  was  obtained  by  walking  \  and  it  was 
walking  moreover,  attended  by  no  discomfort  in  the  shape  of 
mud  or  gutters.  The  heathery  road  was  clean  and  smooth,  and 
not  a  puddle  de&ced  its  porous  surface,  through  which  the 
moisture  drained  away. 

On  either  side  the  little  hill-flowers  were  in  full  sweet  blossom, 
and  their  varied  tints  adorned  the  hill-sides. 

On  a  sudden  the  cuckoo's  note  burst  forth. 

Redwood,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  a  point  whence  he 
could  strike  the  sheep-track  leading  to  the  cairn  which  was  the 
object  of  his  walk,  stood  still  to  listen  and  look  around. 

'  That  is  Lord  Carnoustie's,  I  suppose,'  said  he  to  himself  as 
his  eye  rested  on  a  well- wooded  domain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
two  massive  grey  turrets  upreared  themselves.  *  I  don't  suppose 
Lord  Carnoustie  will  trouble  me.  Landed  proprietors  don't  often 
bother  to  call  on  mere  shooting  tenants.  What  a  fine  place  it  is ! 
By  Jove !  I  had  no  idea  there  would  be  such  a  place  on  the 
island!' — his  gaze  taking  in  the  undulating  park;  the  long 
sweeping  avenues  closed  in  by  their  ponderous  gateways ;  the 
extensive  lawns  and  gardens ;  and  the  large  area  covered  by  farm- 
buildings  and  gardeners'  cottages.  *  By  Jove !  that  is  just  the 
sort  of  place  I  should  choose  for  myself  if  I  had  enough  to  keep 
it  up.     What  sort  of  a  man  is  Lord  Carnoustie,  I  wonder  ?  * 

Up  to  the  present  he  had  not  taken  one  iota  of  interest  in 
Lord  Carnoustie.  He  had  heard  the  name,  and  the  name  had 
conveyed  nothing.  But  the  sight  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  domain 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  own  humble  quarters— especially  now 
that  he  had  been  at  the  humble  quarters  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  had  not  set  eyes  on  a  single  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbourhood  above  the  rank  of  a  keeper  or  fisherman — set 
alight  a  spark  of  curiosity  and  interest  within  his  breast* 
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*  I  don't  want  to  go  to  his  house ' ;  Bedwood  tamed  away.  *  I 
wouldn't  be  paid  to  begin  visiting  and  dining ;  but  I  should  not 
mind  his  doing  the  civil,  if  it  only  extended  to  a  morning  call. 
Heigho !     It  does  rain  now.' 

The  clouds  had  descended  lower,  and  were  emptying  them- 
selves as  by  a  fresh  impetus. 

'  This  is  not  so  pleasant,'  quoth  our  pedestrian,  looking  about 
for  some  tree  or  rock  beneath  which  to  shelter.  *  It  will  soon  go 
by,  and  I  have  lots  of  time  before  dinner  to  walk  up  to  the  cairn, 
so  I  may  as  well  get  in  under  somewhere.  Ha !  there  is  the  very 
place ! '  espying  a  ruined  tenement  by  the  wayside,  whose  roof 
was  still  intact — one  of  those  dwellings  from  which  the  occupants 
had  been  driven  when  the  great  tide  of  emigration  swept  over 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  which  was  now  used  as  a  shelter  for 
cattle  or  sheep. 

Thither  Redwood  hastened,  followed  by  his  dogs;  indeed, 
divining  by  instinct  his  purpose,  Duke  and  Poacher  dashed  head- 
long through  the  gaunt  doorway  before  their  master,  and,  diving 
into  the  recesses  within,  brush^  with  their  wet  coats  a  wayfarer 
quietly  seated  there,  with  an  object  that  was  apparently  the  same 
as  their  own. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LORD  CARNOUSTIE  AT  PLAY. 

'  He  sometimes  oould  descend  to  trifle  too.' 

Cbabbe. 

The  man  did  not  rise  nor  touch  his  cap ;  so  Redwood,  contenting 
himself  with  a  curt  '  Wet  day ! '  and  a  peremptory  *  Come  to 
heel ! '  directed  to  his  dogs,  remained  in  the  stone  arch  of  the 
doorway,  taking  no  ftirther  notice  of  him. 

He  thought  he  had  seen  a  grey-bearded  old  shepherd,  or 
fisherman,  in  a  suit  of  homespun.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
seen  Lord  Carnoustie ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  ignorance,  Lord 
Carnoustie  knew  him  in  a  moment. 

'  Ca'  canny ! '  said  the  old  peer  to  himself,  not  in  the  least 
resenting  Redwood's  '  Wet  day ! '  of  superiority.  '  He  will  never 
know  me,  if  I  just  sit  still  and  hold  my  tongue.  He  thinks  Pm  a 
tramp.  Let  him !  All  I  ask  is  that  he  may  go  on  thinking  so,* 
with  grim  satisfaction.  *Aye,  aye,  my  loon,'  apostrophising 
internally  the  long-coated  back  which  had  given  such  umbrage  to 
Penelope,  *  aye,  aye ;  just  you  stand  there — and  let  me  sit  still 
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here— and  as  soon  as  this  shower  is  over,  we  can  each  go  our  way, 
and  de*il  a  bit  the  wiser  will  you  ever  be !  I  am  not  going  to 
make  friends  in  this  way,'  indignantly  resenting  the  intervention  of 
the  elements,  *  not  I,  indeed !    Ca'  canny ! — that's  the  word  for  me.' 

Accordingly  he  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

The  rain  descended  in  torrents.  'It  will  be  over  all  the 
sooner,'  cogitated  Lord  Carnoustie,  peering  through  the  hole  by  his 
side  which  had  once  served  for  a  window.  '  It  never  lasts  when  it 
comes  down  like  this.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little  patience  ;  * 
and  he  folded  his  hands  resignedly  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  and 
cocking  his  eye  at  Eedwood's  unconscious  form,  meditated  not 
without  some  sense  of  its  humour  on  the  situation. 

'  He  has  been  driven  out  of  doors  for  want  of  anything  to  do 
inside.  Inverashet's  a  doleful  place  on  a  wet  day.  I  dare  say 
there  is  no  one  there  but  himself;  and  he  is  sick  to  death  of  his 
own  company.  They  will  stare  when  I  tell  them  at  home.  My 
lady  will  think  I  ought  to  have  introduced  myself  and  asked  him 
np ;  80  I  must  just  take  heed  and  not  let  out  too  much  ;  I  need 
not  say  how  long  we  have  been  here  together  sheltering.  I  can 
put  it  that  he  came  in  for  a  bit,  and  we  were  both  very  wet,  and 
the  time  was  not  propitious  for  sociability.  Hfls  not  wet, 
though,'  commented  the  old  man,  running  his  eye  half  enviously 
over  the  long  white  mackintosh,  '  I  wonder  how  he  can  walk  in  a 
thing  like  that !  Oh,  you  may  blow  your  nose ' — for  Redwood 
had  withdrawn  one  hand  from  his  coat  pocket  for  the  purpose — 
'you  may  blow  your  nose;  but  you  needn't  pretend  there's 
anything  in  this  weather  to  give  anyone  a  cold.  It's  rain  we  want. 
We  have  had  it  far  too  dry  of  late  ;  we  have  been  burnt  up  with 
dryness.  There  is  always  such  an  outcry  if  we  have  a  few  wet 
days,' — (a  grievance  of  ancient  date), — *  as  if  we  had  more  rain  in 
the  west  than  they  have  everywhere  else — when,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  I  believe  we  have  less.  Now,  here  is  this  Englishman  !  I'll 
be  bound  he  is  saying  to  himself  at  this  moment,  "What  a 
country  for  rain !  "  Whereas,  if  he  had  only  come  last  week,  or  the 
week  before,  he  might  have  seen  days  and  days  without ! ' 

For  a  moment  Lord  Carnoustie  was  on  the  point  of  rising  and 
accosting  the  stranger,  in  order  to  tell  him  so.  He  felt  that  he  could 
so  easily  have  put  the  matter  on  a  proper  footing  :  explained  that 
the  turnip  fields  were  crying  out  for  moisture,  and  that  the  crops 
would  simply  be  ruined  if  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  the  previous 
week  had  been  maintained.  When  Redwood  took  oflf  his  cap  and 
shook  the  raindrops  from  it,  wiping  them  also  from  his  neck  and 
collar,  before  pullhifi:  the  latter  more  closely  up  over  his  ears,  bis 
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fellow-wayfarer  did  actually  make  an  upward  movement, — ^but  he 
was  seated  on  a  large  stone  imbedded  in  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and 
to  rise  was  not  so  easy. 

Bedwood,  who  had  put  his  hands  again  in  his  pockets,  was 
unaware  of  any  change  in  their  relative  positions ;  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  Lord  Carnoustie  quietly  abandoned  the  idea 
of  making  one.  The  time,  he  argued,  for  doing  anything  had 
passed.  If  he  had  meant  to  speak  he  should  have  done  so  at  the 
first,  directly  the  two  dogs  and  their  master  appeared  on  the 
scene ;  when  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  claim  a 
neighbourly  interest  in  the  new-comer,  express  a  hope  that  he 
would  have  good  sport,  make  suitable  inquiries,  and  glide  into 
general  conversation  thereafter. 

But  he  had  been  stupid — he  would  own  to  his  wife  and 
daughters  that  he  had  been  stupid — and  let  the  opportunity  slip. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  get  off  in  the  long  run.  Scarcely  had 
he  come  to  the  above  conclusion  than  a  loud  clap  of  thunder, 
startling  in  its  suddenness,  was  echoed  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  glen,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  another  belated 
traveller  darted  past  the  cottage  window,  and  unceremoniously 
pushing  aside  Bedwood  in  the  doorway,  disclosed  the  terrified 
features  of  the  wandering  idiot  Tosh. 

'  Ech,  Carnoustie;  it's  wat ! '  The  poor  fellow  shook  himself 
like  a  dog,  and  greeted  his  friend  with  cordial  familiarity.  '  Fm 
thinkin'  it's  guy  an'  wat,  Carnoustie.* 

This  was  too  bad. 

*  Humph ! '  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  with  a  scowl. 

Tosh,  however,  was  not  to  be  quelled.  It  was,  he  considered, 
all  right  for  him  now  that  he  had  found  '  freens '  to  protect  him 
from  the  thxmder,  which  was  invariably  a  source  of  terror — ^though 
he  would  laugh  with  pleasure  at  the  pretty  lightning — and  he 
drew  nearer,  and  recommenced  confidentially,  *Whae's  yon, 
Carnoustie?  He's  no  ane  o'  oorsels.  Whaur  is  he  frae?  I'm 
thinkin',  Carnoustie ' 

'  Oh,  *'  Carnoustie !  Carnoustie ! "  hold  your  blethering  tongue ! ' 
muttered  Lord  Carnoustie,  under  his  breath.  *  He'll  hear  in 
another  minute;'  glancing  towards  Bedwood,  who,  still  un- 
conscious, leaned  patiently  against  the  doorway;  'Tosh — ^look 
here.  Tosh,'  and  he  shook  his  head,  and  as  Tosh  would  have 
phrased  it,  *  glowered '  at  the  poor  fool  savagely. 

Tosh  dropped  his  jaw,  and  started  back. 

'  What  for  are  ye  makin'  sic  faces,  Carnoustie  ?    My  certie, 
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ye're  no  that  bonnie  that  ye  need  mak  y erseF  waur !  What  hae  I 
dnne  ? '  sullenly.  '  I'm  no  doin'  naethin'  to  hairm  onybody.  Is 
it  him  ye're  feared  for  ? '  pointing  towards  the  door.  '  Whae  is 
he?  That's  what  I'm  speerin'  o'  ye.  Ye  ken  it's  yersel', 
Carnoustie,  whae  aye  kens  a'  body  in  the  place.  Oo — 00 ! '  with 
a  jump  and  a  howl.  '  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye,  Carnoustie !  Oo — 00 — 
00 ! ' — holding  in  his  hand  the  foot  which  poor  Lord  Carnoustie, 
driven  to  bay,  had  kicked  in  desperation, — *  Oo,  ye  hae  hurt  my 
sair  tae ! '  blubbered  Tosh,  loudly.  *  It  was  sair  eneugh  afore. 
Oo — 00 — 00 ! '  another  dismal  howl.    '  Ye  mun  gie  me  a  sazpence 

to  mak  it  up  to  me  ;  and ' 

*What  are  you  two  quarrelling  about  in  there?'  said  a 
pleasant  voice  interposing.  *  There's  not  much  room  for  a  shindy, 
you  know.' 

^QuarreUin'?  Whae's  quarrellin' ? '  retorted  Tosh,  wheeling 
round  upon  the  mediator,  foot  in  hand.  '  No  me.  I'm  quarrellin' 
wi'  naebody,'  deeply  oflFended.  *  I  ne'er  quarrelled  yet  wi'  man, 
wumman,  or  child.  It's  him,'  pointing  to  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Carnoustie,  who  had  now  risen  shamefacedly  from  his  stone,  and 
was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene.     *  He's  hurt 

me  sair ;  an'  noo  he  wunna  gie  me  a  saxpence ' 

Redwood  unbuttoned  his  coat  good-humouredly. 

'Mak  it  a  shillin','   wheedled    Tosh,    drawing   nearer,   and 

dropping  his  foot  incontinently.     '  I  hae  na  had  a  shillin'  sin'  the 

New  Year.     Carnoustie  wunna  let  me.     An'  he  ne'er  gies  me 

aught  but  a  sazpence  himsel',  and  noo  he  wunna  gie  me  that, 

'cause  he's  angered  wi'  me ' 

*  I  have  not  got  one  to  give,  you  absurd  fellow.' 
Lord  Carnoustie  saw  the  game  was  up.  His  tone,  his  air,  his 
whole  bearing  underwent  a  transformation  as  extraordinary  as  it 
was  unexpected,  and  Bedwood's  amazement  and  consternation  at 
the  disclosure  thus  made  were  swallowed  up  in  self-disgust  at  his 
own  stupidity. 

This  was  Lord  Carnoustie.  And  why  should  it  not  be  Lord 
Carnoustie  ?  There  w^  nothing  antagonistic  to  the  idea  in  the 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  urbane  country  gentleman,  who, 
while  courteously  addressing  him,  was  also  casting  indulgent 
explanatory  side-glances  at  the  still  irate  tramp — glances  which 
Bedwood  had  now  no  difficulty  in  deciphering. 

'  You  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,  I  imagine ;  and  you 
have  not  come  across  my  friend  here  before.' 

*  Humph !    Your  freen'  ? '  interpolated  Tosh,  still  in  dudgeon. 
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' "  Mair  kith  than  kind,"  I  say.  I  hae  na  had  yon  saxpence 
f rae  ye ' 

'  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,'  continued  Lord  Carnoustie,  paying 
no  heed.     *  But  pray  don't  give  him  a  shilling.' 

*Wad  yehinner  me  frae  ma  shillin',  neist?'  cried  Tosh,  angrily. 

*  It  is  too  much.  Tosh,  you  know  I  have  told  you  you  are  not 
to  take  a  shilling  from  anybody,'  to  the  fool  who  stood  by  watching 
each  face  by  turns.  *  And  Tosh,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  begging 
like  this  from  stranger  gentlemen,'  continued  Lord  Carnoustie, 
severely.     '  It  is  putting  an  aflFront  upon  us,  your  own  friends.' 

'  Aweel,  ye're  no  that  freenly.' 

*  You  know  I  never  carry  my  purse  about  with  me.' 

*  Aye,  I  ken  that  fine,  Carnoustie,' — with  a  sneer. 

'  And  yet  you  tried  to  put  me  to  shame  by  demanding  money 
before  this  gentleman !  Fie,  Tosh !  That  was  not  like  you, 
Tosh.     What  would  Mrs.  Alison  say  if  she  heard  that  ? ' 

Tosh  was  subdued  in  an  instant. 

'  Ye'U  no  tell  her,  Carnoustie  ? '  he  began  to  whimper.  *  Ye'll 
no  fin  faut  wi'  me  to  Mistress  Alison  ?  If  ye  do,  she'll  no  let  me 
in,  nor  gie  me  a  piece,  nor  naethin'.  Dinna  be  sae  unfreendly, 
Carnoustie !  Losh  me !  We  a'  hae  our  tantrums.  Whiles  it's 
yersel'  whae  has  to  mind  yer  manners.' 

('  As  at  the  present  time ! '  reflected  Lord  Carnoustie.) 

However,  he  let  the  scene  run  on.  Tosh  was  now  doing  him 
a  service ;  for  he  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  surprise  which 
Eedwood  was  endeavouring  to  conceal,  and  which  required  time 
to  dissipate  altogether.  Addressing  himself  to  the  latter,  he  made 
a  sign  indicative  of  imbecility  by  touching  his  own  forehead,  and 
murmured  in  as  low  a  voice  as  he  dared,  '  He  is  not  quite  respon- 
sible, as  you  perceive.  What  we  in  Scotland  call  "daft";  but 
perfectly  harmless,  and  a  great  character.  We  all  humour  him. 
The  poor  creature ' 

But  Tosh  had  by  this  time  drawn  nearer,  suspiciously. 

'  Puir  crater  ?  Whatten  puir  crater  ? '  demanded  he,  thrusting 
forward  his  face.  '  Is  it  yersel'  or  the  gentleman  ye're  talkin'  o\ 
Carnoustie  ?  I  ken  nae  ither  "  puir  craters  "  on  the  place,'  with  a 
grunt. 

*  I  think  it  may  stand  for  both  of  us  at  the  present  moment. 
Tosh.  The  gentleman' — and  Lord  Carnoustie  glanced  an  inquiry 
at  his  new  acquaintance. 

*  My  name  is  Eedwood.  I  have  taken  Ihverashet,'  the  young 
m^  replied  to  the  glance,  promptly. 
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•My  new  neighbour,  then!  I  live  round  the  comer  there,' 
said  Lord  Carnoustie,  turning  over  his  thumb,  as  though  he  had 
a  shed  somewhere  down  the  road.  '  We  are  not  much  more  than 
a  couple  of  miles  from  Inverashet  House.     I — I  hope  to  call.' 

*  You  are  Lord  Carnoustie,  then !  Many  thanks.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will.     It's — it's  rather  lonely  there.' 

The  very  thing  he  did  not  want  to  say !  The  very  impression 
he  did  not  intend  to  create !  But,  taken  unawares  by  the  meeting 
and  all  its  odd  concomitants,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Kedwood,  never  very  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind,  lost  his  head. 

*  You  have  brought  no  companions  with  you,  Mr.  Redwood  ? ' 
*None — but  my  dogs.' 

*  A  nice  couple  they  are.  I  have  been  admiring  them  both  as 
I  Fat  here.  Not  knowing  who  you  were ' — (*  Well,  I  did  not  hrvm) ; 
I  could  not  possibly  hnxyw ;  I  only  guesaed^^  Lord  Carnoustie  ex- 
plained to  his  conscience,  internally) — I  wondered  to  whom  such  very 
nice  dogs  could  belong.  We  have  but  few  shooting  gentlemen  down 
yet.  It  is  early  in  the  season ; '  interrogation  apparent  in  his  tone. 

*  I  thought,  I  fancied  the  weather  might  be  better  at  this  time,' 
replied  Bedwood,  somewhat  hastily.'  (He  also  had  to  insist  on 
the  assertion  to  his  invisible  mentor.)  '  I  have  always  heard  so. 
August  is  a  far  wetter  month  in  the  west  than  June  or  July.* 

'  You  will  hardly  believe  that,  after  this  afternoon's  experience  ? 

'  Troth,  an'  it's  wat ! '  burst  in  Tosh. 

Another  thunderclap  had  been  followed  by  a  fresh  downpour 
of  htavy  rain. 

'  Is  na  yon  a  blatter  ? '  proceeded  the  fool,  meditatively.  '  I'm 
thinkin'  it's  gaun  to  be  a  coorse  nicht.  Carnoustie,  ye  micht  say 
I  was  to  sleep  wi'  ye,'  he  insinuated,  persuasively ;  '  ye  ken  if  ye 
was  to  say  it,  there's  naebody  wad  gainsay  it,  an'  I  hae  na  had  a 
bed  at  the  castle  for  mony's  the  day.' 

*  Troth,  Tosh,  ye  ill  deserve  it.'  Lord  Carnoustie  could  no 
longer  resist  the  inclination  to  spar  in  the  vernacular.  *  See  what 
I  cught  ye  doin',' — taking  Bedwood  into  confidence  with  a 
glance — *  playin'  the  talepat  to  Mr.  Bedwood ! ' 

'  Bedwood  ?  Is  that  Bedwood  ? '  demanded  Tosh,  comprehend- 
ing this  for  the  first  time.  '  An'  for  what  could  ye  no  hae  tell't 
me  sae  afore,  Carnoustie  ?  Was  I  no  speerin'  o'  ye  whae  he  was, 
when  ye  tramped  on  my  tae  ? ' 

*Ahem!  Tosh,  don't  be  forward.  It  is  not  for  you  to  talk 
now.  Do  you  understand  what. he  says,  Mr.  Bedwood?  I  sup- 
pose his  bioad  dialect  is  almost  unintelligible  to  you  ?    Tosh  is 
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not  a  native  of  this  island.    He  is  an  Ayrshire  man,  and  they 
speak  very  broad  Scotch  there.' 

*  I  might  not  manage  the  words  by  themselves,'  replied  Bed- 
wood,  '  but  I  gather  their  meaning  pretty  well.  And  I  gather 
that  *'Tosh" — is  not  that  his  name?— owes  you  a  grudge  for 
treading  on  his  toe.     But  what  "  speering  "  may  be ' 

'  Is  it  him  your  speerin'  anent  "  speerin'  ?  " '  Tosh  was  now 
bringing  all  the  wits  he  had  to  bear  upon  the  conversation. 
'  What  I  was  speerin'  was  wliae  ye  were^ — he  was  proceeding,  but 
a  peremptory  signal  from  his  patron  silenced  him. 

'  He  was  curious  about  you,  that  was  the  fact,'  explained  Lord 
Carnoustie,  easily.  '  Tosh  does  not  often  see  a  strange  face.  And 
what  he  calls  "  speerin'  of  me  "  means  that  he  was  putting  inqui- 
sitive questions  which  I  could  not  answer.  He  wanted  to  know 
who  you  were.    Was  not  that  it.  Tosh  ? ' 

*  Ye  were  as  fain  to  ken  yersel',  Carnoustie.' 

Both  the  others  laughed.  Lord  Carnoustie  was  now  in  his 
element.  Kedwood  seemed  to  apprehend  Tosh,  and  few  things 
pleased  him  better  than  to  draw  out  Tosh  for  the  benefit  of  an 
appreciative  auditor.  Moreover,  as  Tosh  put  it,  Eedwood  need 
never  guess  that  his  own  identity  had  been  shrewdly  divined. 
Accordingly  the  fool  was  again  in  favour. 

'  We  don't  often  have  summer  visitors  down  so  early  in  the 
season,  I  was  saying,  Tosh.' 

'  Na,  we  dinna,'  replied  Tosh,  reflectively.  *  No  them  that  we 
can  be  neebourly  wi'.  We  cannot  be  cheek-by-jowl  wi'  a'  body. 
Carnoustie,  ye  mind  we  couldna  thole  the  last  Inverashet  folks, 
you  an*  me.  They  were  aye  castin'  it  up  to  us  aboot  the  post, 
an'  the  boats ;  an'  they  wadna  gang  to  the  kirk,  neither.' 

*  Very  true.  Tosh ;  Tosh  is  a  great  church-goer ' — to  Redwood— 
*  wet  or  fine,  winter  or  summer,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  misses  a 
Sunday ;  do  you.  Tosh  ? ' 

'  No  that  I  mind  o',  Carnoustie.  It's  a  fine  place.  Warm. 
And  the  minister's  unco  guid  to  me.  Says  he,  "  Tosh,  I'm  no 
gaun  to  preach  to  empty  stammicks.  Gang  ben,  an'  get  yersel' 
filled  afore  ye  step  ower  to  the  kirk,"  he  says.' 

*  Tosh  is  sharp  enough  always  to  look  in  at  the  manse  on  his 
way,  you  perceive,'  observed  Lord  Carnoustie,  regarding  his  humble 
friend  with  the  benignity  of  a  showman  whose  charge  is  perform- 
ing well.  '  Sermons  are  but  dull  things  without  you've  a  good  bicker 
inside  you,  are  they  not,  Tosh  ?     The  minister's  in  the  right  of  it.' 

'  An'  he  gied  me  a  saxpence  ae  time,  when  I  couldna  wun  in. 
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Yell  gie  me  that  saxpence  yerseF  when  ye  get  hame,  Carnoustie/ 
suddenly  recalling  it  to  memory.  *  Ye  ken  ye  did  tramp  on  my 
tae,  and  guy  sair  it  was  ;  and  I'm  that  wat  an'  cauld/  shivering 
pitifully,  and  thrusting  his  poor  benumbed  hands  into  his  breast 
for  warmth,  as  his  teeth  chattered. 

*  Poor  Tosh ! '  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  gently,  *  I  won't  give  you 
fiixpence,  for  I  told  you  I  wouldn't ;  and,  besides,  you'd  lose  it  in 
the  condition  you  are  now ;  but  see  here,  my  man,'  patting  the 
fool's  shoulder  tenderly,  and  uttering  each  word  with  impressive 
distinctness,  *you  may  go  down  to  the  castle — go  to  Mrs.  Alison, 
and  tell  her  from  me — from  me,  mind — that  she  is  to  take  you  in, 
and  give  you  your  supper  and  a  bed.  It's  no  use  your  waiting 
here  longer,  for  you  are  as  wet  as  you  can  be  already ;  so  off  with 
yon,  and  get  in  to  a  good  fire  as  quick  as  you  can.' 

Tosh  grinned  gratefully. 

'And  mind,  say  I  sent  you;  and  if  there's  anybody  seeks  to 
turn  yon  away ' 

*m  no  be  turned,'  said  Tosh,  stoutly. 

*No.  Don't  be  turned.  I'll  stand  by  you  to-day,  Tosh.  Only 
don't  you  complain  of  me  again.  Tosh.' 

Tosh  lifted  his  battered  cap.  *  Deed  an'  I'll  no,  Carnoustie. 
Ye're  aye  guid  to  puir  Tosh  when  ye're  no  angered  wi'  him.  You 
an'  me's  freens  again ;  an' — an' — I'll  say  naething  mair  aboot  the 
saxpence.'  Then,  saluting  each  in  turn  with  a  dignity  at  variance 
with  his  wild  and  uncouth  appearance,  he  joyfully  departed, 
leaving  the  less  impervious  occupants  of  the  hut  still  imprisoned 
by  the  elements. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PEKELOPK  BEAMED   UPON  HIM. 

'  In  eveiy  creature  she  beholds  a  friend/ 

Cbabbb. 

The  ladies  were  seated  about  the  drawing-room  in  Carnoustie 
Castle. 

They  had  been  assembled  there  ever  since  luncheon,  and  it 
was  now  five  o'clock ;  and  one  of  the  party,  at  least,  had  found  it 
the  longest  and  the  dullest  afternoon  she  had  ever  passed  in  her  life. 

*  They  are  truly  awfiil,  taken  en  mowse  like  this,'  confided 
Penelope  to  herself.  *  Separately,  I  can  endure  them.  I  am  like 
the  lion  in  .Ssop's  fable ;  when  I  can  detach  my  bulls  from  each 
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other  I  can  fall  upon  them  and  slay  them — that  is,  I  can  hold  my 
own,  and  resist  the  pressure — but  how  can  one  poor  little  girl 
make  headway  against  four  gaunt  full-grown  women,  who  yet 
have  only  the  minds  of  babes  in  arms  ? ' 

She  had  begun  to  realise  the  strength  of  the  current  with  which 
she  had  to  contend.  On  the  surface  it  had  been  so  smooth — like 
that  of  Niagara  before  its  fall — that  a  more  experienced  eye  than 
her  own  might  have  been  pardoned  for  underestimating  its  force ; 
but  Penelope  was  quick  of  apprehension,  and  she  was  not  long  in 
discovering  her  mistake. 

'  They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  their  bald- 
ness and  narrowness,'  she  discerned  ;  '  they  don't  want  to  know 
anything,  or  to  hear  of  anything  oflF  their  own  little  beat,  and  any 
rash  mortal  who  differs  from  what  "  dear  mamma "  thinks — ^let 
him  or  her  be  Anathema  Maran-atha.  I  shall  soon  be  Anathema 
Maran-atha.  I  am  just  about  sick  of  ^^  dear  mamma."  I  can't 
stand  much  more  of  her,  and  her  platitudes.  The  very  nape  of 
her  neck  reeks  of  self-conceit.  She  thinks  she  is  the  most  perfect 
model  of  a  British  gentlewoman — and  to  hear  her  lay  down  the 
law !  Mina  is  the  only  one  of  them  I  can  hold  any  sort  of  free 
intercourse  with ;  and  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  Mina.  She  is 
very  bitter  against  the  rest  of  them  when  she  is  alone  with  me — 
at  least  in  certain  moods — yet  directly  she  is  with  them  she  is  as 
soft  and  silky  as  a  lapdog.  It  strikes  me  Miss  Mina  plays  a  part. 
She's  weak  ;  and  she  knows  it.  She  is  not  fit  to  fight ;  and  she 
hates  them  for  having  made  her  what  she  is.  That's  about  the 
length  of  this  situation.  Rather  snaky  of  "  little  Mina."  A^Tiy 
can't  she  have  it  out,  and  defy  the  whole  set  ?  Tell  them  that  she 
knows  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  taken  about, 
and  allowed  to  see  people  and  taught  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
given  her  chances  like  others  ?  I  know  what  I  should  do  in  her 
place.  I  should  simply  bolt.  I  should  turn  round  on  them  and 
say :  "  You've  choked  me  and  warped  me  and  crumpled  me  up 
till  I  am  as  nearly  as  possible  another  Louisa  or  Joanna — till  I 
daren't  call  my  soul  my  own — and  if  I  stay  on  here  I  shall  only  be 
fit  for  an  asylum — so  I'm  off ! "  And  I'd  6e  off — there  should  be 
no  bones  about  it.  But  this  poor  Mina,  she  hasn't  the  spirit  of  a 
harvest  mouse ;  and  upon  my  word,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, I  hardly  wonder  at  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  me  to 
talk :  I  have  not  been  brought  up  in  the  choky  atmosphere.  I 
have  not  been  forced  to  keep  on  babbling  for  ever,  like  the 
"  brook. "   To  hear  that  great  old-faced  Louisa  shut  up,  and  desired 
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not  to  "  discuss  a  subject  unsuitable  for  young  ladies ! "  And  to 
see  her  meekly  subsiding  with  the  blush  upon  her  maiden  cheek ! 
And  she  might  almost  be  a  grandmother  !  She  was  thirty-six  last 
birthday ;  she  told  me  so  herself.  I  had  thought  she  was  only 
thirty-five.  Joanna  is  two  years  younger.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
look  on  "  little  Mina  "  as  a  prattler  in  comparison,  though  Mina 
is  six  years  older  than  I.  But  what  would  Tiny  Bolitho  say  ? 
How  she  would  scoff!  Heigho!' — a  long  yawn — *oh,  dear — 
dear  me/  covertly  stretching  every  limb — '  if  only  Tiny  Bolitho, 
or  Tiny  Anybody,  were  here ! ' 

The  afternoon,  as  we  know,  was  very  wet,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  had  been  no  less  so.  On  such  a  day  almost  anyone 
would  have  been  welcome  anywhere  :  an  interruption  of  any  kind 
would  have  been  hailed  as  a  windfall ;  an  accident — what  would 
not  Penelope  have  given  for  an  accident  ? ' 

It  may  therefore  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  she  espied 
at  this  precise  juncture  two  figures  ascending  the  wooded  slope 
beneath  the  window  wherein  she  sat ;  and  detected  in  one  of  the 
two  her  late  fellow-traveller,  the  interesting  and  uninterested 
Kedwood. 

With  a  cry  of  delight  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  '  Look  here,  all 
of  you — here's  a  man — a  gentleman — coming  up  to  the  house  ! 
Coming  to  call !     I  believe  it's  he — Mr.  Redwood ! '  breathlessly. 

*  Penelope !    My  dear ! ' 

But  Penelope  was  in  a  mood  to  snap  her  fingers  at  reproof. 

*  My  dear  aunt,  you  can't  pretend  indifference.  We  have  been 
sitting  stuffing  here  for  three  mortal  hours — we  have  not  been 
outside  the  doors  all  day — and  now,  if  uncle  Carnoustie  brings  a 
visitor ' 

'  Your  uncle  is  bringing  him  ?  Oh — oh  ! '  rejoined  Lady  Car- 
noustie, as  if  the  question  had  been  entirely  altered.  *  Why  did 
you  not  say  so  before,  my  dear  ?  Of  course,  if  it  is  anyone  your 
uncle  is  bringing  to  see  us ' 

*  I  tell  you,  auntie,  it  is  Mr.  Eedwood.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  "  Mr.  Redwood  "  so  familiarly^  Penelope  ?  ' 
Lady  Carnoustie  was  frowning  again. 

'Why?  Why  should  I  not?  What  else  can  I  call  the 
man?' 

'  To  talk  of  him  like  that — as  if  you  knew  him — to  be  so  con- 
fident that  it  is  he ' 

*  It  -w  he :  I  know  him  perfectly.' 

*  You  have  never  even  spoken  to  him  ! ' 
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'There  he  is  anyhow,'  Penelope  did  not  care  to  argue  the 
point.     *  Come  and  see  for  yourself,  if  you  don't  believe  me ' 

'  Penelope ! ' 

It  was  Louisa  and  Joanna  whose  shocked  voices  simultaneously 
ejaculated  the  name. 

'Oh,  don't  "Penelope"  me,  you  two;  I  really  can't  stand 
being  "  Penlope'd  "  at  to-day.  I'm  too  miserable — or  at  least  I 
was  too  miserable  till  I  saw  Mr.  Bedwood  coming,'  maliciously, 
for  here  was  another  galvanic  discharge  for  them.  '  So  now,  do 
let  me  be  happy.  Let  us  have  some  fun.  The  men  are  going 
round  to  the  front  door,'  stretching  her  neck  to  see  as  far  as  she 
could.  '  He  has  not  on  his  nicest  coat  to-day,'  eyeing  Bedwood, 
'  but  that  white  mackintosh  looks  rather  well  too.  I  wonder  where 
uncle  Carnoustie  picked  him  up ! ' 

So  did  the  others,  but  they  held  their  peace. 

'  Uncle  Carnoustie  has  not  been  to  call,  has  he  ? '  said  Pene- 
lope, looking  round.  She  was  irrepressible  ;  it  was  useless  being 
stiff  and  cold  with  her. 

Besides,  it  really  was  an  event.  Lord  Carnoustie's  bringing  in 
a  stranger  to  afternoon  tea, — an  event  which  had  never  happened 
before,  save  in  the  case  of  a  belated  artist  who  was  sketching  the 
castle  and  its  precincts,  and  who  had  also  been  overtaken  by  an 
outburst  of  wind  and  rain. 

That  occasion  rose  now  to  the  memory  of  all.  The  owner  of 
the  castlfi  had  chanced  by  good  luck  to  pass  by,  as  the  hapless 
stranger  was  packing  up  his  accoutrements;  and  having  been 
applied  to — Lord  Carnoustie  had  been  mistaken  on  that  occasion 
also  for  a  tramp — ^as  to  the  nearest  place  of  refuge  in  the  locality, 
had  been  forced  to  name  his  own  house. 

Driven  to  it.  Lord  Carnoustie  had  done  the  thing  well;  he 
had  not  put  oflf  his  interrogator  with  cottage  or  farmhouse,  though 
both  were  as  near  as  the  castle;  but  had  in  his  best  manner 
proffered  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof,  and  had  helped  to  carry  the 
artist's  easel  up  to  the  nearest  entrance  door. 

The  artist  had  proved  a  pleasant  fellow.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  least  disconcerted  by  discovering  that  he  had  in  a  manner 
thrust  himself  upon  the  chief  personage  of  the  place,  but  had  in 
his  secret  soul  blessed  his  luck  which  had  sent  the  elderly  noble- 
man his  way  ;  indeed,  had  the  whole  truth  been  out,  he  had,  after 
the  manner  of  his  tribe,  rather  hoped  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  family  might  draw  near,  if  he  placed  himself  and  his  white 
umbrella  in  a  suflSciently  prominent  position ;  and  had  he  guessed 
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quickly  enough  who  the  homely-looking  old  man  was  to  whom 
he  had  shouted  in  his  need,  he  would  have  made  out  a  still  better 
Btory  than  he  did. 

Even  as  it  was,  however,  he  reaped  some  benefit  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  spent  within  the  walls  of  Carnoustie  Castle. 

True,  he  only  got  some  tea,  and  some  cake,  and  some  hot  whisky- 
and-water  before  he  departed  into  the  wild  and  stormy  night. 
Other  people  would  have  kept  him  to  dinner ;  and  he  had  fiilly 
expected  to  be  so  kept  when  first  introduced  to  the  family  circle— 
but  he  did  not  know  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Had  he  owned 
to  the  wife  and  children  at  home,  he  might  have  had  a  chance,— 
bnt  he  had  taken  in  the  three  daughters  of  the  house,  three 
maiden  ladies  not  quite  so  young  as  they  had  been, — and  had 
cunningly,  as  he  thought,  suppressed  all  mention  of  home  ties. 
He  had  told  himself  in  his  wisdom  that  a  bachelor  often  makes 
his  way  where  a  married  man  does  not.  He  would  be  a  bachelor 
till  his  way  was  made. 

Accordingly,  he  had  waggled  his  brown  beard  appreciatively 
07er  Louisa's  tea-tray,  and  nodded  his  artistic  locka  approvingly 
over  Joanna's  drawings,  and  tried  to  look  as  pleased  with  the 
latter  as  the  former, — and  both  the  poor  spinsters  had  found  him 
charming. 

But  dear  mamma  had  not  been  so  well  pleased. 

The  painter  had  not  understood  about  dear  mamma,  and  had 
neglected  her ;  perceiving  only  a  somewhat  sour-looking  repellant 
dowager,  whom  he  had  no  object  in  cajoling.  Daughters  of  the 
house  who  had  reached  maturity  were,  he  argued,  much  more 
likely  to  be  influential,  besides  being  more  easily  influenced.  It 
would  not  have  been  much  use  waggling  his  beard  affectionately 
at  the  cappy  dowager. 

He  little  knew !  At  the  expense  of  a  few  happy  phrases,  a 
few  trifling  adroitnesses,  he  might  have  sat  down  presently  at  the 
loaded  board  bespread  with  rare  old  china  and  sparkling  glass,  to 
fare  with  which  his  own  cottage  meal  could  ill  compete ;  he  might 
have  revelled  in  bristling  rough-skinned  trout,  fresh  from  the 
mountain  tarn ;  in  hotch-potch  succulent  with  early  vegetables, 
crisp  from  the  garden  ;  in  home-bred  black-faced  mutton,  dear  to 
the  palatd  of  gourmands ;  in  such  pastries,  and  jellies,  and  light 
frothy  omelets  and  casseroleSj  accompanied  by  such  bubbling 
cream  as  he  had  never  had  the  luck  to  taste  in  his  life  before — 
and  he  had  thrown  it  all  away  because  of  a  trifling  misapprehen- 
sign!  .     ;        .     .         . 
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At  half-past  six  o'clock  he  had  had  to  go*  The  dressing- 
gong  had  sounded,  and  compelled  his  st£urting  from  his  chair  and 
being  ashamed  of  intruding  so  long;  and  although  Lord  Car- 
noustie had  accompanied  his  guest  downstairs,  and  desired  tlie 
butler  to  administer  a  steaming  tumbler  as  a  preservative  against 
the  inclement  October  night,  no  further  hospitality  had  been 
proflfered. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  following  had  taken  place : 

'  Rather  a  presuming  young  man,  to  my  view,  my  dears,'  from 
the  sofa, 

'  Do  you  think  so,  dear  mamma  ? '  with  some  animation  frx>m 
the  tea-table. 

*  He  seemed  very /amiZiar,  at  any  rate,  Louisa.  I  observed 
him  talking  to  you  in  a  manner  that  I  could  not  but  consider 
quite  familiar.' 

'  Eeally,  dear  mamma?'  Louisa  felt  mildly  exhilarated.  '  I 
thought  him  rather — rather  nice ^  she  murmured. 

'  And  there  was  Joanna  exhibiting  her  drawings !  I  must  say 
I  thought  it  going  rather  too  far  for  Joanna  to  have  out  her  port- 
folio of  drawings  for  a  perfect  stranger.' 

^  But,  dear  mamma,  papa  told  me,'  from  Joanna* 

'  Your  papa  does  not  sufficiently  consider  such  points.  He  is 
too  impetuous.    He  forgets  you  are  young  unmarried  ladies.' 

^  I  fancy  dear  papa  thought  that  being  an  artist — I  Semcy  he 
considered  I  might  get  a  few  hints.  A  few  hints  are  so  very 
valuable,  dear  mamma.'  Joanna  looked  wistfrdly  at  the  sheets 
she  was  laying  by  as  she  spoke.  '  I  feel  I  have  learnt  so  much  ; 
he  made  so  many  useful  remarks,'  she  added. 

*  Ah,  well,  my  love,  of  course  there  is  that  to  be  said ;  of 
course  I  did  not  think  of  ihjat\  naturally  you  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  sucb  an  opportunity.'  Lady  Carnoustie's  tone  was 
more  gracious.  '  An  artist^  of  course ;  I  had  forgotten.  But 
then  an  artist,  my  dear  girls,  is  also  a  Tnan ;  we  must  not  forget 
in  our  taste  for  art  that  what  is — ahem ! — fun  to  you  may  be 
death  to  him,  you  know,'  jocosely. 

Joanna  had  drawn  up  her  neck,  and  smiled ;  but  Louisa  had 
been  unresponsive.  ^  I  really  don't  think,  dear  mamma,  that  you 
need  be  afraid  because  he  looked  at  Joanna's  drawings,'  she  had 
observed  drily.  ^  He  barely  glanced  at  them.  He  seemed  more 
disposed  to  talk  of  other  things.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  I 
think.' 

*  Indeed,   Louisa,   he    was    exceedingly    kind    to    my    poor 
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attempts.*  Joanna  had  reddened  with  vexation.  'Only  you 
would  keep  asking  him  to  have  more  tea  when  his  hands  were 
fall,  and  he  was  busy  giving  me  some  most  valuable  hints.  You 
quite  worried  him ' 

*  No,  indeed,  Joanna ;  it  was  not  me  he  was  worried  with.' 

In  the  end  Lady  Carnoustie  had  had  to  pacify  them  both, 
and  had  vowed  to  herself  that  one  might  pay  too  dear  for  an 
afternoon's  diversion.  She  had  been  as  amused  and  excited  as 
anyone  throughout  the  first  half-hour,  but  subsequently  as  her 
interest  waned,  her  suspicions  arose.  These  last  had  now,  she 
considered,  been  justified.  Obviously  the  artful  stranger  had 
ingratiated  himself  with  both  her  dear  girls — ^Mina  had  been 
out  of  the  way — and  they  were  now  almost  vulgar  in  their 
jealousy  and  red  fiices  over  him. 

Altogether  it  was  objectionable,  and  Lord  Carnoustie  had 
been  warned  against  too  free  admission  of  fascinating  itinerants 
in  the  future. 

But  this  had  happened  so  many  years  ago,  and  so  many 
summers  and  winters  had  passed  without  anyone  ever  coming  to 
the  castle  who  was  not  well  known  there,  that  even  another 
adventure  of  the  kind  might  have  been  condoned ;  and  as  for 
what  her  husband  was  doing  now,  it  was  positively  praise* 
worthy. 

When  Penelope,  looking  cheerfully  round,  demanded  if  Lord 
Carnoustie  had  been  to  call  at  Inverashet,  his  wife  jumped  at  the 
idea. 

You  have  probably  hit  the  mark,  my  dear ;  your  uncle  has 
been  to  call  at  Inverashet — ^although  he  said  nothing  beforehand 
about  it — and  has  invited  our  new  neighbour  to  return  with  him. 
I  am  glad  Carnoustie  has  been  so  dvil,'  to  herself.  '  He  must 
have  been  forced  into  it.  However,  he  will  tell  us  how  it 
happened.'    She  had  to  rise  to  receive  Mr.  Eedwood. 

And  when  she  had  to  do  anything  Lady  Carnoustie  did  it 
very  well.  like  her  husband,  she  would  evade  and  procrastinate, 
and  be  tacitly  ungracious — indeed,  both  were  adepts  in  the  art  of 
holding  good-will  at  arm's  length — but  brought  to  book,  their 
blue  blood  asserted  itself. 

*I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Eedwood,  our  new 
neighbour  at  Inverashet,'  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  courteously  pre- 
cedLig  his  companion  up  the  room.  *Mr.  Redwood — Lady 
Carnoustie.  Mr.  Bedwood,  my  dear,  was  sheltering  from  the 
storm  in  the  old  poacher's  brokendown  hut  up  the  glen,  where  by 
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good  fortune  I  had  strayed  in  likewise.  We  had  to  wait  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Did  you  hear  the  thunder  ?  There  were  one  or 
two  pretty  loud  claps.' 

'  We  &ncied  there  was  a  little  thunder.'  Lady  Carnoustie  smiled 
sweetly,  and  extended  her  thin  hand,  laden  with  old-£suhioned 
rings.  '  I  hope  you  did  not  get  wet  before  you  found  shelter, 
Mr.  Bedwood  ?  The  roads  up  these  glens  are  rather  bare  of 
trees.'    .  .  - 

'My  daughters — and  my  niece,'  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  now 
calling  Redwood's  attention  to  the  other  ladies. 

*  Now  he  will  know  who  /  am,'  quoth  Penelope  to  herself. 

'  None  of  you  have  been  out  of  doors  to-day,  I  dare  say,'  pro- 
ceeded the  speaker  in  a  polite  tone  of  inquiry.  *  It  is  not  easy  to 
keep  dry,  since  you  can't  cover  up  from  head  to  foot  as  we  can,' — 
(he  disdained  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  overcoat,  at  least  for 
summer  wear)  ;  'but  you  look  pretty  snug  in  here,'  surveying  the 
comfortable  apartment.  '  A  fire  is  not  an  ugly  sight  on  a  day  like 
this,  Mr.  Eedwood.' 

Eedwood  assented  to  everything.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
bashful  man,  and  by  circumstances  he  was  rendered  especially  so 
at  the  present  time  and  in  the  present  company.  Not  only  did 
he  instantly  recognise  in  Lord  Carnoustie's  so-called  niece  the 
fellow-traveller  whose  presence  had  annoyed  him  on  his  journey 
down,  but  all  his  former  suspicions  returned  as  he  &ncied  a 
certain  significance  in  the  gaze  with  which  she  was  regarding 
him,  and  he  doubted  not  also  that  knowing  his  story  herself,  she 
had  passed  it  on  by  this  time  to  the  rest. 

Until  now  he  had  forgotten  Penelope. 

He  had  taken  so  little  interest  in  her,  apart  from  the  desire 
he  felt  to  get  away  irom  her,  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
wonder  whither  she  was  bound,  or  even  to  conjecture  whether  or 
not  she  would  land  upon  the  island  at  all.  That  she  should  have 
been  set  ashore  in  the  next  bay  to  his  own,  and  within  three 
miles  of  Inverashet,  was  a  piece  of  ill-fortune  he  had  not  antici- 
pated. 

Penelope,  however,  shrewd  and  friendly,  beamed  upon  him. 

*  Little  minx ! '  he  cried  to  himself,  *how  impudent  of  her  to 
grin  at  me  like  that !  I  call  it  the  worst  kind  of  form  to  show  a 
fellow  he's  spotted — and  to  show  it  so  openly  too.' 

'  Won't  you  come  a  little  nearer  the  tea-table  ? '  He  almost 
started  at  the  clear  fearless  tones  in  which  the  invitation  was 
couched.    Penelope  had  always  been  accustomed  to  order  people 
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about,  and  be  encouraging  and  communicative  within  her  own 
home ;  and  the  gavjckt  reserve  of  the  sisters,  who  were  drawn  up 
behind  the  table  in  a  formidable  phalanx,  none  of  them  contri- 
•buting  a  syllable  to  make  the  moment  more  easy,  seemed  to 
demand  her  aid.     If  they  could  not  speak,  she  could. 

And  she  spoke  prettily, — even  Lady  Carnoustie  pronounced 
afterwards  that  Penelope  spoke  prettily, — in  simple  unaffected 
language,  yet  courteous  withal. 

Lord  Carnoustie,  for  his  part,  looked  the  gratitude  he  felt. 
*  Those  girls  of  mine  are  no  good  at  a  pinch,'  he  muttered  in- 
ternally. ^  They  leave  it  all  to  their  mother  and  me.  Standing 
gaping  there  like  a  pack  of  frightened  ewes !  Are  you  a  tea- 
drinker,  Eedwood  ? '  aloud.  '  Or  will  you  have  something  stronger, 
to  keep  oflF  a  chill?  No?  I  seldom  take  anything  myself;  but 
m  have  a  cup  to-day,  if  you  please,  Louisa.  What  have  you  got 
beneath  that  cover,  Joanna  ?  Hot  cakes  ?  Hot  cakes,  Eedwood  ? 
Nasty  things,  /  call  them.  Spoil  your  dinner.  By  the  way,  will 
yon  stop  and  dine  with  us  ? '  in  obedience  to  his  wife's  face.  '  We 
are  only  a  faniily  party,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  give  Lady  Carnoustie 
and  me  much  pleasure ' 

*  Certainly.  I  hope  you  will,  Mr.  Eedwood.  I  hope  you  have 
nothing  to  prevent  you  ? '  Lady  Carnoustie  knew  what  Highland 
hospitality  demanded  when,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  demand 
could  not  be  ignored. 

So  far  Mr.  Bedwood  had  not  transgressed ;  nay,  he  had  done 
quite  the  right  thing  in  stepping  back  to  the  hearthrug  and 
her  own  vicinity  immediately  he  had  received  his  tea — (he 
wished  to  be  out  of  Penelope's  range) — and  moreover  he  was  a 
settled  neighbour,  the  tenant  of  the  shooting  which  marched  with 
their  own — ^not  a  vagrant  professional  man  with  a  seductive  brown 
beard ; — it  was  the  least  she,  a  Carnoustie,  could  do  to  invite  him 
to  remain  for  the  evening. 

Eedwood  was  torn  two  ways. 

He  loathed  and  shrank  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  once 
more  being  pitied  and  found  interesting  because  of  his  recent 
misfortune ;  he  quailed  before  the  eyes  which  fancy  asserted  were 
watching  to  see  how  he  bore  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  charms 
of  solitude  in  a  barren  shooting-lodge,  devoid  of  every  sort  of 
luxurious  equipment,  were  beginning  to  pall. 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  he  murmured. 

*  Some  brown  bread-and-butter,  auntie  ? '  proflFered  Penelope, 
dancing  up  to  the  fire  comer. 
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'Dash  that  girl!'  muttered  Bedwood,  turning  on  his  heel. 
He  thought  she  had  come  up  to  have  a  look  at  him. 

In  self-defence  he  walked  away  to  the  place  whence  the 
offender  had  come ;  the  chair  she  had  vacated  was  that  next  Mina 
Carnoustie ;  and  neither  the  vainest,  nor  the  shyest,  nor  the  most 
self-tortured  man  alive  could  have  construed  Mina's  absent  gaze 
into  anything  but  what  it  was — the  outward  expression  of  thoughts 
far  away  from  the  visible  scene. 

'  She  at  least  is  not  thinking  of  me.'  Eedwood,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  seated  himself  in  the  empty  chair. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 

FEAR. 

'  Yet  why,  oh  heart  of  tinder,  be  afraid  ? 
Comes  80  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid  7 ' 

Cbabbe. 

*  I  SAID  he  was  a  good-looking  man,'  muttered  Penelope  to  herself, 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  *  but  I  was  a  fool  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind.  Good-looking!  He  has  not  a  feature  in  his  head.  He 
has  a  kind  of  glamour  of  good  looks ;  a  false  pretence  that  im- 
poses on  you  at  first  sight.  You  are  sort  of  juggled  into  thinking 
something  of  him  by  the  way  he  carries  his  head,  but  it  is  all 
make-believe.  He  has  a  disagreeable  dovm  look ;  he  never  looks 
one  of  us  straight  in  the  face.  That  is  a  bad  sign.  I  am  sure  I 
had  no  loss  in  him  on  board  the  steamer,*  indignantly,  '  nor  any 
now,  for  that  matter.  Mina  is  very  welcome  to  him  for  me ; ' 
and  the  young  lady,  who  had  found  herself  stranded  on  the 
hearthrug  with  her  bread-and-butter  plate,  for  Redwood  had  nega- 
tived the  offer  of  any  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  rude,  watched 
him  with  jealous  detracting  eyes  subsequently. 

Nobody  ought  to  misunderstand  this.  Penelope  simply 
wanted  her  share  of  the  good  things  going,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  did  not  have  it.  We  know  her  opinion  of  her 
cousins ;  that  anyone  should  not  share  the  derision  in  which  she 
held  them  argued  that  person  on  a  level  with  themselves. 

She  had  expected  to  be  distinguished  on  the  instant.  With- 
out having  more  than  the  usual  vanity  of  young  ladyhood,  she 
saw,  as  she  could  not  help  seeing,  how  different  she  was  from  one 
and  all  now  present ;  how  beside  her  radiant  youth  even  the  feiir- 
skinned  Mina  lost  something  of  her  freshness,  while  the  other 
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sisters  &ded  into  insipid  spinsters,  with  high  cheek-bones  and 
sharply  pointed  chins. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  score  of  appearance  alone — or  even 
chiefly — ^that  the  impatient  girl  expected  swift  and  discriminating 
notice.  She  wanted  Redwood  to  be  immediately  struck  by  her 
Bavoir  faire  as  contrasted  with  the  silly  backwardness  of  Lord 
Carnoustie's  daughters.  '  It  is  their  place  to  be  the  hostesses ; 
this  is  their  house ;  and  he  is  their  father's  guest ; — ^but  if  they 
won't,  I  will.'  Energy  and  hospitality  had  prompted  immediate 
action,  and  though  the  Camousties  themselves  had  been  only  too 
willing  to  second  her  eflForts,  and  even  Lady  Carnoustie  had 
rather  approved  than  otherwise,  seeing  how  Penelope  saved  the 
situation,  she  felt  the  disapproval  of  Redwood's  eyes. 

*  He  thinks  it's  cheek,  my  inviting  him  to  eat  and  drink.  As 
if  I  did  not  know  my  business  better  than  he !  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Redwood.  I  do  know  how  to  behave.  Yes.  Thank  you.  So 
kind '  (mocking)  ;  '  but,  as  it  happens,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  society,  and  am  not  at  all  in  need  of  your  instructions.  What 
on  earth  can  you  have  to  say  to  Mina  ? '  suddenly  exploding  in 
viath.  'She  won't  know  what  you  mean  if  you  talk  London 
shop,  and  I  dare  say  you  don't  care  for  anything  else.  /  could 
have  talked  to  you,  stupid ;  Mina  can't.' 

Mina,  indeed,  showed  very  palpably  that  she  could  not. 
Beneath  the  strain  of  having  to  conduct  conversation  in  the 
presence  of  the  family,  and  the  audience  of  Louisa  and  Joanna, 
both  of  whom  remained  at  the  tea-table  with  an  air  of  chaperon- 
ing their  young  sister,  Mina's  cheeks  were  pink,  and  her  expres- 
sion imhappy.  She  would  not  have  minded  had  no  one  been 
listening  and  watching.  She  had  prattled  fearlessly  and  con- 
tentedly to  Etheridge  in  those  ever-remembered  days  which  in 
the  retrospect  seemed  flooded  with  sunshine,  but  she  had  scarcely 
a  word  to  say  now. 

For  every  syllable  she  would  presently  have  to  give  an  account. 
It  would  all  go  before  the  adjudicating  committee  which  sat  upon 
her,  and  Penelope,  and  many  other  people — that  committee 
whereof  Louisa  and  Joanna  were  the  sub-judges,  they  themselves 
being  yet  not  wholly  exempt  from  supervision. 

What  a  clack  there  would  be  as  soon  as  Redwood  went !  What 
worrying  to  threads  of  every  trifling  observation !  What  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  probable  meaning  of  every  simple  comment ! 

If  only  Redwood  would  talk  to  the  others !  If  only  one  or 
both  would  address  him !     'WT^iy  did  they  not  ?    There  was  just 
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as  much  reason  for  their  talking  as  for  hers.  But  they  sat  with  their 
hands  folded,  mute,  and  Penelope  remained  in  the  background. 

In  the  large,  stately  apartment  Penelope  might  have  been 
miles  away.  There  was  no  chance  of  a  rescue  from  anyone,  and 
colder  and  colder  and  shyer  and  shyer  grew  the  hapless  object  of 
Redwood's  chief  attention. 

Louisa  and  Joanna,  however,  thought  their  sister  was  doing 
very  nicely.  '  Dear  Mina  looked  so  pretty  and  modest,'  they  told 
their  mother  presently.  '  She  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  open 
her  Hps ;  it  was  so  sweet  to  behold  her  the  very  picture  of  dis- 
tress— just  what  a  young  girl  ought  to  be  when  accosted  by  a 
gentleman.  Do  you  remember  "  Evelina,"  dear  mamma?  What 
a  terrible  state  of  confusion  "  Evelina "  is  thrown  into  when  the 
charming  Lord  Orville  addresses  her!  I  remember  how  you 
pointed  out  to  us  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiments.  Our  sweet 
Mina  reminded  me  this  afternoon  of  that  delightful  heroine.' 

'  Indeed,  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  Louisa.  Mina  ought  to  be 
gratified  by  your  approval.  And  you  thought— do  I  understand 
you  to  infer  that  you  thought  this  Mr.  Bedwood — ahem!' — 
coughing  suggestively — '  that  he  was — that  he  seemed  attracted 
by  our  little  girl  ?  Of  course  we  must  be  very  careful — wo^i 
careful — we  must  be  on  our  guard — and  if  it  should — ahem ! — 
be  shown  that  your  surmise  is  correct,  your  father  must  be 
informed ' 

'  What  did  you  yourself  think,  mamma  ? ' 

*  I  observed  Mr.  Redwood  seated  himself  by  Mina ;  and — and 
addressed  her,  Joanna.' 

'  He  took  no  notice  of  Penelope,  mamma.' 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  shot  from  Lady  Carnoustie's  grey  eyes. 

*  You  are  correct,  Joanna ;  he  took  none  whatever.  Penelope 
is  not  a  person  to  be  easily  passed  over,  either.  One  might 
almost  have  expected  that  strangers  would  be  taken  with  her 
pretty  manner  and  speech.  She  does  not  altogether  please  me ; 
she  is  often  disrespectful — as  soon  as  she  is  excited  she  is  dis- 
respectful immediately — ^but  I  must  own  I  have  no  fisiult  to  find 
with  her  behaviour  in  company.  And  the  way  she  remained  with 
me  by  the  fireside,  instead  of  attaching  herself  to  all  of  you  at 
the  tea-table  and  usurping  your  place,  was  a  piece  of  delicacy  I 
should  hardly  have  expected.  I  was  pleased  with  Penelope ;  she 
helped  at  the  right  moment,  when  we  were  all  a  little  shy  and 
uncomfortable  ;  and  she  knew  when  to  subside,  directly  everyone 
was  at  ease.' 
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Penelope  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  herself. 
She  wondered  what  it  was  which,  in  particular,  had  drawn 
upon  her  the  dislike  of  Eedwood.     What  had  been  her  especial 
crime  ?    Had  she  seemed  to  him  too  forward,  too  pushing,  too 
civil  and  anxious  to  be  civil  ? 

Bat,  if  so,  surely  others  would  have  looked  black  as  well  as 
he.  She  would  have  heard  of  it — or  felt  it  in  the  air — when 
left  alone  with  the  family;  whereas,  no  sooner  had  Lord  Car- 
noustie carried  oflF  Bedwood  to  the  library,  in  order  to  pen  a 
despatch  for  his  dress-clothes,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be 
fetched  by  a  groom,  than  Lady  Carnoustie  had  actually  patted 
her  hand,  and  observed  in  her  kindest  tones  that  Penelope's 
cheeks  missed  the  open  air. 

*  You  have  had  a  whole  long  day  within  doors,  my  love,'  she 
had  lamented.  *  It  has  been  rather  trying,  has  it  not  ?  Could 
not  you  and  Mina  have  a  little  nm  about  the  house  before  dinner  ? ' 

And  the  two  had  been  dismissed  graciously,  in  order,  as  they 
both  felt,  to  clear  the  room  for  the  tribunal  to  sit. 

Outside  the  door,  they  had  agreed  to  dispense  with  the 
'nmning  about.'  Instead,  they  would  go  and  sit  in  Ailsie's 
n)om,  and  tell  her  about  their  visitor,  and  about  his  having 
accepted  to  stay  to  dinner. 

Ailsie  had  been  already  partially  informed  on  the  subject. 
She  had  heard  who  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  been  requested 
by  an  excited  messenger  from  the  kitchen  to  give  out  some  extra 
condiments  with  a  view  to  elaborating  the  usual  bill  of  fare  for 
dinner.  Dinner  at  the  castle  was  always  substantially  good,  but 
it  was  capable  of  being  elongated  and  adorned. 

Ailsie  was  in  a  benignant  humour.  '  Aweel,  he  mun  hae  been 
keen  to  come,  an'  he  couldna  wait  for  a  better  day  than  this,' 
she  observed  cheerily.  '  We  didna  expeck  comp'ny  the  day.  But 
it's  goid  for  Macartney  to  be  ta'en  by  surprise.  We  suld  aye  be 
ready.  An'  what  thocht  ye  o'  him  ? '  looking  anxiously  from  one 
to  the  other. 

'  Oh,  he  seems  very  nice,'  said  Mina. 

'  I  am  not  particularly  struck  with  him,'  said  Penelope. 

The  old  woman  gave  each  in  turn  a  shrewd  look. 

'  Witt's  he  like  ? '  she  demanded. 

'Tall,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  soft  voice,'  said  Mina. 

'Tall,  with  a  scowling  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  disgusting  back,' 
said  Penelope. 

(*  Humph !    He's  no  gi'en  yim  ower  muckle  o'  his  eyes ! '  con- 
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eluded  the  nurse,  with  an  inkling  of  the  truth ;  and,  like  her 
mistress,  she  experienced  a  glow  of  pleasure.)  *  An'  whae  was  he 
wi'  ?     Was  he  wi'  papaw — or  mammaw— or— or  whae  ?  * 

*  How  do  you  mean,  Ailsie  ? '  replied  Mina.  '  How  could  he 
be  "  with"  anyone  in  particular?  We  were  all  in  the  drawing- 
room.     He  could  not  be  with  one  more  than  another.' 

'  Oh,  could  he  not,  though  ? '  cried  Penelope,  laughing  in  spite 
of  herself.  *  I  rather  think  he  could — and  he  was.  You  must 
keep  an  eye  on  this  "  bairn "  of  yours,  Ailsie,'  merrily,  for  she 
began  now  to  be  amused.  '  Look  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
took  place  this  afternoon.  I  began  to  do  the  civil  by  Mr.  Bed- 
wood.  I  handed  him  his  tea;  inquired  after  his  wetness; 
followed  him  about  with  the  bread-plate — and  got  snubbed  for 
my  pains  ?  Yes,  I  did.  I,  Penelope  East,  did  all  the  work,  and 
got  more  kicks  than  half-pence  for  it.  "  Thus  not  for  yourselves," 
what's  the  old  Latin  thing  I  learned  from  one  of  the  boys — the 
East  boys — Sic  voa  non  vobisj  &c.,  &c.  It's  no  good  quoting  Latin 
to  you,  Ailsie ;  but  the  interpretation  thereof  is  that  while  Mr. 
Redwood  was  reaping  the  benefit  of  my  goodness  and  kindness, 
he  walked  away  from  me  wherever  I  was,  and  walked  straight  up 
to '  a  nod  and  a  finger  supplied  the  rest. 

Ailsie  smiled  apprehension ;  Mina  looked  round  with  a  mysti- 
fied air,  either  real  or  assumed. 

'  What  can  you  mean  ? '  she  murmured,  as  though  seeking  in 
vain  to  fathom  her  cousin's  jocularity.  '  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? ' 

'Why,  you,'  laughed  Penelope,  running  up  to  her  and 
shaking  her  by  the  shoulders.  'You — you — you/  Wake  up! 
Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  am  talking  of  you — you  and 
Mr.  Redwood.  Eh,  Ailsie  ?  Is  not  that  it  ?  Miss  Mina  and 
Mr.  Redwood,  eh?' 

'It's  no  for  me  to  say,'  quoth  Ailsie  demurely,  though  her 
stem  features  shone  with  subdued  delight.  '  Hoots,  Miss  Pene- 
lope, gae  wa'  wi'  ye,  talkin'  sic  daftness !  We're  no  that  put  to't 
for  men  that  we  mun  jump  at  the  first  whae  comes.  There's 
plenty  wad  be  glad  to  look  oor  way,  and  ye  said  yersel'  ye  thocht 
naethin'  o'  him ' 

'  I  was  only  jealous  when  I  said  that.  Jealous  because  he  paid 
me  no  attention,  and  reserved  it  all  for  this  creature,'  giving  her 
cousin  a  little  friendly  push.  '  I  wanted  a  part  of  the  gentleman 
myself,  don't  you  see,  Ailsie,  you  old  dear  ?  You  can  feel  for  me, 
AUsie,  can't  you  ? ' 
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*  Nay  noo,  Miss  Penelope,  ye're  jist — I  kenna  what.  That's  a' 
your  fun.  Besides,  we  want  nae  Eedwoods  here,'  with  a  sudden 
thought.  *  Oor  rank  is  harona^  drawing  herself  up.  '  We  munna 
stoop  ower  low,  ye  ken.     We  mun  marry  wi'  oor  ain  fowks.' 

*  Bless  me !  Mr.  Bedwood  may  have  a  dozen  barons  at  his 
back  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary.  Who's  to  say  he  is  not 
heir  to  a  barony  himself  ? — Not  to  say  a  dukedom  ? ' 

*  Hoot-toot ! '  But  Ailsie's  eyes  again  gleamed.  *  Hoot-toot ! 
Miss  Penelope,  ye're  funnin' — ye  ken  ye  are ' 

'Indeed  I  am  not;  here's  Mina,  ask  her.  Mina,  will  you 
kindly  inform  us — Ailsie  and  me — what  are  Mr.  Redwood's 
prospects?  Who  is  he?  What  is  he?  Where  does  he  come 
from  ?  In  the  course  of  your  lengthy  conversation  with  him,  you 
have  no  doubt  been  put  in  possession  of  all  particulars  of  his  life.' 

'I  don't  think  he  talked  about  himself  at  all,'  said  Mina, 
quietly. 

*  You  don't  think  ?  Can't  you  tell  ?  You  must  know  if  he 
did,  or  not  ? ' 

^  I  hardly  know  what  he  did  or  did  not  speak  about,'  said  Mina, 
patting  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  '  It  was  so  very  disagreeable. 
I  felt  so  nervous.  What  did  he  fasten  upon  me  for?  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  want  him.  And  there  were  all  the  others ;  he  might 
have  had  anyone  of  them ' 

*Me,  for  instance,'  interpolated  Penelope. 

*If  they  would  either  have  gone  away,  or  have  joined  in,' 
pursued  Mina,  warming  up  beneath  the  privilege  of  venting  her 
grievance.  '  I  do  think  it  is  very  unkind  of  people  to  sit  staring  at 
you  when  you  are  doing  your  best :  it  takes  away  all  your  ideas ; 
I  felt  so  stupid,  and  hot,  and  uncomfortable,  altogether.  I  was 
so  nervous  I  could  hardly  speak :  and  I  did  talk  such  nonsense ! 
It  was  too  bad.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  thought  me  dreadfully 
8illy  and  disagreeable.' 

'  If  he  did,  he  took  a  peculiar  mode  of  showing  it,'  observed 
Penelope,  drily.  '  I  should  not  have  said  Mr.  Redwood  found  any 
&ult  either  with  you  or  your  conversation  judging  from  appear- 
ances. He  looked  quite  benevolent  when  he  turned  his  &ce  in 
your  direction.  It  was  a  very  diflFerent  face  from  that  reserved 
for  me, — ^but  then,  indeed,  I  rarely  had  the  benefit  of  a  front  view 
at  alL  It  was  nearly  always  the  back  with  which  I  was  favoured. 
Well,  I  am  going  off  to  dress,  and  you  shall  see  me  shine  forth  to- 
night. I  shall  try  what  a  smart  frock  can  do  to  retrieve  my 
position,  and  Marie  shall  fnzz  my  hair  to  the  skies.     Heigho! 
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what  a  comfort  dress  is  on  a  day  like  this !  And  to  have  some 
one  to  dress  for  is  luck  indeed ! ' 

She  left  the  room. 

The  old  woman  watched  the  door  shut.  Then  she  dropped 
her  head  on  one  side,  and  listened  till  the  footsteps  without  had 
ceased  to  be  heard ;  but  directly  the  last  echoes  had  died  away, 
she  sidled  round  to  the  hearthrug  on  which  her  nursUng  stood. 

'  Meenie — ^Meenie  dearie,'  she  whispered,  *  is  there  onythin' 
in't,  think  ye  ?  Ye  can  tell  me,  ye  ken :  tell  your  auld  Ailsie,  whae 

wadna  let  on  to  mortal  being.    But  gin  there  tocw ,'  the  old 

hand  began  nervously  to  twitch  and  fumble,  '  gin  it  Trdckt  be,  oo, 
weel  ye  ken,  my  bairn,  it  micht  be  the  savin'  o'  ye ; '  she  stopped 
in  obvious  emotion. 

But  Mina  shook  off  the  trembling  hand  with  a  laugh. 

*  How  foolishly  you  talk  ! ' 

'  Like  eneugh  !  I'm  but  an  auld  fule ;  but  that's  nae  matter. 
Meenie,  ye  ken  what's  i'  my  mind.  Dinna  lauch  like  that — 
dinna,'  in  low,  imploring  tones.  '  I  may  put  aff  yon  English 
lassie  wi'  my  havers  anent  grand  marriages  and  the  Uke, — it's  no 
for  her  to  ken  the  oots  and  the  ins, — but  for  yersel'  I  wad  say, 
tak'  heed,  my  bairn,  tak'  heed, — ^ye're  upo'  the  brink  o'  a  preci- 
pice,— oh,  dinna  flout  the  hand  that  may  baud  ye  frae  it.  If  he's 
dacent,  mind  na  his  bluid  nor  his  tnoney, — if  he  seeks  ye,  tak' 
him  ; — tak'  onybody ' — ^her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  groan — *  tak' 
— anybody.' 


{To  be  continued,) 
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The  Athletic  Life.' 


THE  athletic  life  is  special.  It  is  physical  in  the  main,  and  it 
is  what  its  name  implies,  a  life  of  physical  contest.  The 
term  *an  athlete'  means  a  person  who  can  contest  in  physical 
powers — one  who  can  wrestle,  walk,  run,  row,  swim,  cycle,  fight 
with  or  without  weapons,  play  at  active  games — use,  in  a  word, 
his  physical  powers,  not  against  ordinary  men,  but  against  men 
who  also  claim  athletic  qualities.  At  the  best  the  life  is  a  short 
one;  it  runs  firom  eight^n  to  thirty-six  years  of  age,  eighteen 
years  in  all,  the  fifth  part  of  one  of  the  longest  lives. 

When  it  is  compared  with  the  life  of  the  community  at  large 
the  athletic  is  an  artificial  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
some  are  not  bom  of  an  athletic  type,  but  I  do  mean  that  the 
best  bom  athlete  will  never  become  a  perfect  one  unless  he  be 
properly  trained  into  that  branch  of  athleticism  which  best  suits 
him.  He  is  obliged  to  go  through  an  ordeal,  therefore,  and  must 
obey  certain  rules  from  his  masters  that  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  most  certainly  successful.  These  rules  irom 
the  earliest  times — ^from  times  when  athletic  skill  and  practice  was 
a  grand  profession — have,  taken  altogether,  been  always  the  same. 
When  in  our  most  ancient  sculptures  our  eyes  fall  upon  the 
figure  of  a  fine  athlete,  we  see  before  us  the  figure  of  a  man 
who,  classed  amongst  the  athletes,  yields  the  figure  of  a  trained 
man.  We  see,  in  fact,  before  us  the  result  of  the  very  rules 
which  our  trainer  of  to-day  would  insist  upon  as  the  rules  of 
his  cult  or  system.  A  late  great  artist,  it  is  true,  once  told  me 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  form  of  a  living  athlete  that  would 
compare  with  the  forms  in  stone  or  marble  of  ancient  Greece,  which 
had  been  the  admired  in  the  life  of  the  Olympian  elect.  That 
may  be  true  or  may  not,  for  the  artist's  range  may  have  been 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Birmingham  Athletic  Association  on  Thursday, 
October  19, 1893,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.  D.,  F.R.P.  G.  H.  Henrick, 
Esq.,  in  tbe  chair. 
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limited ;  but  that  he  saw  a  close  approach  to  the  special  form  of 
the  ancient  athlete  proves  the  point  I  am  now  upon — the  per- 
sistency of  the  artificial  preparation  in  the  individuals  of  the 
athletic  group. 

It  is  questionable  whether  everyone  can,  under  training, 
become  an  athlete.  I  should  contend  that  all  who  are  healthy 
can,  and  in  this  view  I  should  include  women  as  well  as  men.  In 
those  most  ancient  days  of  which  I  have  spoken  there  was  no 
doubt  on  the  matter.  The  Greek  school  fully  acknowledged  the 
fact ;  but  the  Jewish  teaching,  which  has  so  dominated  in  later 
civilisation,  went  against  woman  as  the  rival  of  man  in  every- 
thing, until  at  last  it  came  to  be  actually  thought,  and,  as  I 
know,  taught,  that  there  was  something  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
woman  which  prevented  her,  and  would  ever  prevent  her,  from 
excelling  in  athletic  exercises.  We  now  know  that  a  great 
mistake  was  committed  on  this  point.  Women  have  in  our  days 
excelled  in  athleticism,  as  they  have  in  that  mental  competition 
which  has  appeared  in  the  wrangling  of  the  mathematicians.  We 
may,  consequently,  include  them  in  most  rules  pertaining  to 
atfaJetic  sports,  and  consider  them  as  fair  competitors  in  the 
athletic  field. 

I  would  have  you  observe  that  I  have  spoken  only  of  healthy 
persons,  be  they  men  or  women.  There  are,  I  think,  some  condi- 
tions of  body  which  forbid  athleticism.  When  the  vital  organs 
of  the  body  are  not  in  full  action  of  a  natural  kind,  when  the 
beat  of  the  heart  is  irregular  or  intermittent,  when  the  breathing 
organs  are  embarrassed,  or  when  the  senses  are  not  sound,  it  is 
improper  that  athletic  training  should  be  pushed  to  its  full  qua- 
lity. A  difiference  should  always  be  made  between  good  physical 
training  for  mere  exercise  sake,  and  that  educated  training  which 
leads  to  athletic  excellence.  Exercise  may  be  good  even  for  the 
feeble,  but  it  must  be  adapted  to  circumstances.  It  cannot 
safely  be  after  a  fixed  plan  leading  to  special  attainment.  I 
notice  this  becaune  there  are  few  things  on  which  I,  as  a  physician, 
am  oftener  consulted  upon  than  real  or  apparent  dangers  arising, 
or  supposed  to  have  arisen,  firom  physical  eflforts  of  a  competitive 
character.  Not  infrequently  the  doubts  felt  respecting  injuries 
inflicted  are  of  no  moment ;  but  it  does  occur  that  mischief  has  been 
produced,  although  the  exercise  may  not  have  been  excessive.  In 
such  cases  I  never  fail  to  discover  that  in  the  history  of  the  individual 
there  was  hereditary  or  acquired  defect,  which  has  influenced  the 
training  effort,  and  which  ought  to  have  prevented  it  altogether. 
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Many  trainers  detect  this  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  their  lessons 
with  a  pnpil,  and  although  they  have  not  the  professional  knowledge 
which  tells  them  what  is  particularly  wrong,  or  in  what  organ  the  mis- 
chief is  concealed,  they  are  sure  of  the  fact,  and  occasionally  refuse, 
most  wisely,  to  proceed.  In  this  they  are  united  as  a  body,  much 
as  their  own  interests  may  seem  to  be  at  stake.  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  remember  an  instance  in  which  a  trainer  of  skill  and 
experience  has  undertaken  to  instruct  a  pupil  systematically 
rejected  by  another  trainer  of  equal  capacity.  I  remarked  on 
this  once  in  compliment  to  an  accomplished  trainer,  and  he 
was  rather  amused.  '  I  think,  sir,  you  credit  us  with  being  too 
conscientious  ;  it's  hard  to  give  up  anybody  ;  but  nothing  does  us 
so  much  injury  as  to  make  a  mess  of  our  business,  and  nothing  is 
so  sure  to  make  a  mess  as  to  force  a  fellow  as  has  got  no  gump- 
tion. We  only  knock  him  over,  and  then  all  the  blame  falls  on 
ourselves.  We  ought  to  have  known  what  would  be  the  effect, 
and  refused  or  stopped  before  we  had  gone  too  far.' 

Amongst  those  who  admit  of  being  trained  there  is  much 
variety  of  training,  adapted  to  the  special  exercise  or  sport  for 
which  the  individual  is  most  fitted.  It  is  not  every  man  or  woman 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  in  every, 
sort  of  competitive  art.  This  is  so  true  that  in  some  games 
one  man  trains  to  one  part  of  the  game  much  more  cleverly  than 
another.  In  cricket  the  best  batter  is  not  the  best  bowler. 
The  difference  is  still  more  obvious  when  we  extend  our  observa- 
tion  to  different  games,  and  a  good  ma3ter  will  tell  almost  at  a 
glance  what  athletic  exercise  will  suit  the  candidate  for  athletic 
honours.  Again,  some  athletic  sports  put  out  others.  You  could 
Fcarcely  expect  a  good  cyclist  to  be  a  good  runner,  a  first-class 
onrsman  to  be  a  first-cljiss  jockey,  or  a  splendid  rower  to  be  also  a 
si)lendid  wrestler.  It  is  usually  considered  by  men  on  the  water 
1  liat  a  master  in  rowing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  good  runner,  and 
certainly  is  never  a  great  swimmer ;  and  it  is  the  commonest 
rvent  to  find  that  numbers  of  boatmen  cannot  swim  at  all.  The 
exercise  of  a  training  system  that  combines  all  kinds  of  trainings 
and  is  applicable  to  them  all  is  good  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  ; 
and  that  is  not  perfect,  because  it  is  too  much  at  random,  and  is 
often  not  carried  out  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  any  specific 
after-object  relating  to  athletic  sport. 

In  parenthesis,  let  me  give  a  hint  to  those  who  manage  youth 
that  the  gymnasium  ought  more  determinately  than  it  is  to  be 
the  school  for  preparation.    There  is  no  reason  why  every  sport 
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should  not  be  led  up  to  in  the  gymnastic  institution.  There  is  no 
reason  why  gymnastic  exercises  should  not  be  the  alphabet  of  exer- 
cises in  generali  and  there  is  no  other  school  in  which  the  master  can 
more  readily  learn  the  capacities  and  capabilities  of  those  who 
are  under  instruction.  I  think  I  could  myself  soon  learn,  by 
watching  students  in  the  gymnasium,  what  each  is  best  fitted  for ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  more  practised  observers  would,  if  their  minds 
were  turned  to  the  subject,  become  able  to  discover  the  athletic 
quality  of  every  youth  who  practises  under  their  watchful  attention, 
just  as  the  judicious  and  watchful  schoolmaster  in  the  mental 
school  discovers  the  bent  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  their 
most  promising  fields  of  labour. 

Let  me  now,  in  a  concise  way,  point  out  the  essential  qualities 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  art  of  training  for  the  perfect  athletic  con- 
dition. I  do  not  attempt  to  enter  into  details  which  belong  to 
the  duties  of  the  trainer ;  I  speak  simply  of  the  qualities  that  a 
physician  and  physiologist  may  most  properly  name,  and  which, 
although  important,  are  so  simple  that  every  youth  may  carry 
them  on  four  fingers  and  always  keep  in  mind. 

I  once  had  a  distinguished  trainer  and  champion — a  champion 
of  the  Thames  — under  my  medical  care,  and  in  speaking  to  me  of  his 
own  work,  he  told  me  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  sound 
athlete  were  four  in  number  : — 

I.  Precision. 

IL  Decision. 

III.  Presence  of  mind. 

IV.  Endurance. 

Give  me,  he  said,  in  a  well-made  man  these  four  characteristics,  or, 
as  he  named  them,  '  these  points/  and  I  warrant  that  he  will  be  in 
the  first  rank.  He  may,  for  some  reason,  not  be  the  first  of  the  first, 
but  he  will  be  one  amongst  them,  and  will  always  be  worth  compet- 
ing with.  A  trifle  may,  he  remarked,  turn  the  scale,  even  in  the 
best.  *  I,'  he  continued,  *  once  competed  with  one  of  my  own  pupils 
who  had  all  the  finest  gifts  to  recommend  him,  and  he  was  younger 
than  I  was,  and  so  the  odds  were  against  me  ;  added  to  which,  he 
won  for  himself  the  best  side  of  the  river.  I  was  below  par,  too, 
and  thought  my  good-luck  was  gone.  But  just  as  my  opponent 
was  prepared  to  start,  one  of  his  backers  gave  him  a  nip  of 
whisky  to  whet  one  eye,  and  another  gave  him  second  nip  to 
whet  the  other  eye ;  then  I  knew  that  the  odds  were  with  me. 
He  forfeited  by  this  error  his  four  points.  He  lost  precision  in 
his  stroke,  decision  in  meeting  obstacles  ■  in  the  course,  presence 
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of  mind  on  hearing  the  tnmult  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  the  endurance  he  required  to  carry  him  to  the  winning- 
post.  I  could,  in  consequence,  have  won  by  several  boats' 
lengths,  but  I  let  him  come  in  without  that  discredit,  and  won 
simply.'  I  have  given  elsewhere  a  verbatim  account  of  this 
conversation,  but  the  aboye  is  the  pith  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  could  well  overestimate  its  value.  I  have  always  felt  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  lessons  I  ever  learned. 

The  lesson  is  worthy  of  analysis  and  more  careful  study.  Let 
us  look  at  it  briefly. 

Precision,  as  an  athletic  virtue,  comes  first ;  for,  of  course,  the 
physical  training  for  muscular  development  and  work  must  be 
precise  to  be  of  the  slightest  value.  Lop-sided  prowess  is  nowhere. 
It  is  like  the  flight  of  a  bird  with  an  injured  wing,  and  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, with  wise  caricature,  teaches,  no  bird  can  fly  with  one  feather, 
and,  if  he  could,  he  would  fly  all  on  one  side.  No ;  in  the  athlete  the 
muscles  must  act  in  time  and  tune.  We  physiologists  say  that  in 
perfect  health  there  must  be  co-ordination  of  muscle  and  muscular 
movement.  We  know  of  certain  mischiefs  in  the  nervous  system 
which  prevent  the  communion  of  co-ordinating  muscles,  and  then 
we  mark  the  error  as  one  of  disease  or  derangement.  In  common 
life  this  does  not  so  much  signify ;  if  it  did  we  should  be  more 
careful  to  train  our  children  to  use  the  left  as  well  as  the  right 
hand;  but  in  athleticism  both  right  and  left  muscles  must  be 
brought  near  to  each  other  in  precision.  *  I  wouldn't  give  two- 
pence for  a  fellow  who  can't  fight  with  his  left  hand,  or  for  a  cock 
that  can't  use  the  spur  with  either  leg,'  was  the  saying  of  an  old 
sporting  man  whom  I  knew  in  my  early  career,  and  who  thought  the 
country  was  coming  to  an  end  when  the  two  sports  he  most  admired 
came  under  the  hand  of  the  law.  He  was  quite  right,  according  to 
his  lights,  in  what  he  said.  Co-ordination  and  level  power  is  essen- 
tial to  precision.  But  this  implies  more  than  common  muscular 
development  in  equality ;  it  means  also  proper  training  of  the 
senses,  which  is  again  muscular  training.  This  is  not  commonly 
understood,  yet  it  is  absolutely  true.  Those  fine  muscles  which 
govern  the  tension  of  the  vibrating  screens  of  the  eye  and  the  ear 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  muscular  balance  and  control, 
and  are  as  the  inner  soul  of  athletic  success. 

'  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command '  is  not  the  poet's 
expression  alone  in  height  of  fancy ;  it  is  the  true  quality  of  the 
physical  combatant  at  the  best  of  his  powers. 

Precision,  as  a  first  part  of  athletic  training,  leads  to  its  second 
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— decision.  There  can  be  no  correct  decision  unless  the  determina- 
tion and  action  are  precise  in  their  object.     To  decide  wrongly 
may  be  better  than  not  to  decide  at  all.     We  notice  in  good 
athletes,   as  we  see  them  in  the  most  trained,  how  completely 
the  two  athletic  virtues  run  hand-in-hand.      The  athlete   wlio 
knows  how  to  perform  a  feat   precisely,  knows,   when  there  is 
some  special  thing  to  be  done,  how  at  once  to  do  that  special 
thing  in  the  best,  the  most  graceful,  and  the  safest  way.     My 
instructor,  to  whom  I  have  referred  above,  said  that  when   his 
opponent  in  the  race  met  in  the  stream  an  inverted  boat  or  liulk 
that  floated  in  the  river,  he  was  uncertain  how  to  meet  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  could  not  fix  in  his  mind  the  true  position  he  held  to- 
wards it  and  the  goal  he  was  striving  for ;  he  failed  in  precision  of 
sight  and  of  judgment,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  he  failed  in  decision. 
There  is  not  a  single  contest  of  physical  skill  in  which  decision  of 
some  kind  is  not  called  for  at  every  stage.     It  demands,  for   the 
sake  of  the  physical,  a  wholesome  mental  training,  and  it  carries 
one  of  the  choicest  features  of  athleticism — ^that  of  basing   de- 
cision on  correct  foresight.     It  is,  in  fact,  quick  reason  in  all 
struggles,  resting  on  sound  experience  of  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the 
right  time ;  it  is  tact  in  motion,  and  attained  in  athletic  perform- 
ances it  holds  good  for  other  proceedings  in  life  into  which  youth,  in 
mature  years  may  be  cast ;  it  is  the  mind  learning  to  adapt  itself 
to  meet  correctly  whatever  it  distinctly  and  honestly  perceives. 

Precision  and  decision  in  their  turn  lead  to  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  the  third  quality — ^presence  of  mind.  My  mentor 
explained  that  his  opponent,  on  hearing  the  tumult  of  lookers-on, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  which,  again,  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Con- 
tinually in  a  contest  how  foolishly  the  lookers-on  comment ;  they 
see  something  done  they  do  not  imderstand,  and  if  they  like  it  or 
dislike  it  they  give  sudden,  often  violent,  vent  to  their  feelings, 
without  any  responsibility  or  real  anxiety  beyond  excitement. 
But  to  all  men  expression  is  more  or  less  contagious ;  we  live 
from  hour  to  hour  in  the  contagion  of  expression.  In  many  con- 
tests the  combatant  catches  the  sounds :  *  Gro  it  again  ! '  *  Keep 
it  up  ! '  '  Shave  the  comer  ! '  *  Make  a  spurt ! '  *  Save  your 
strength  to  the  last ! '  *■  Bravo  !  bravo  ! '  and  such  like,  all  of 
which  I  heard  myself  in  a  late  cycling  contest,  of  which  I  was  a 
spectator. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  athlete  requires  his 
presence  of  mind.  He  must  make  himself  deaf  to  all  entreaties, 
all  suggestions,  and  must  act  for  himself,  abiding  by  his  own 
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judgment.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  questioning  a  most  noted 
tight-rope  expert  on  this  subject.  He  explained  to  me  that  on  a 
large  rope  half  a  foot  from  the  ground  the  most  timorous  person 
might  be  taught  to  walk  any  reasonable  distance.  '  We  learn  in 
that  way/  he  added,  '  and  by  raising  the  rope  step  by  step  from 
the  ground  we  acquire  at  last  such  confidence  that,  when  we  are 
in  good  training,  distance  from  the  earth  makes  no  difference  ;  we 
have  learned  to  look  into  space,  to  face  space,  confident  that  we  have 
resources  on  which  we  can  entirely  trust  if  the  rope  is  secure  and 
we  are  left  to  ourselves.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  left 
to  ourselves ;  and  the  great  success  of  walking  on  the  high  rope  is 
that  we  are  left  to  ourselves,  left  so  that  we  hear  none  of  the  com- 
ments or  advices  of  the  crowd  below.'  *  That  would  not  affect  you  ? ' 
I  inquired.  *  I  do  not  think  it  would,  for  I  have  gpt  presence  of 
mind  under  all  states  of  the  art  I  practise ;  but  if  anything 
would,  that  would,  and  nothing  so  much  as  the  cry  of  fear  of  a 
child.'  *  Fear  is  catching  ? '  I  observed.  '  Nothing  so  catching  as 
fear,  and  when  once  it  is  caught — well,  you  may  consider  it  all 
over.  No  man  in  peril  ever,  by  his  own  wise  efforts,  rises  out  of 
fear.'  I  am  quite  sure  this  is  the  fact  in  all  things  where  pre- 
sence of  mind  is  on  its  trial,  but  never  more  than  in  athletic 
competitions. 

Presence  of  mind  means  courage.  That  is  true.  But  in 
athleticism  it  means  more  than  courage  :  it  means  precision,  deci- 
sion, and,  in  the  very  storm  of  action,  repose.  It  needs  neither 
praise  nor  blame  whilst  it  is  under  pressure,  and  a  man  who  is 
not  naturally  very  courageous  may  be  the  representative  of  it 
in  a  marked  degree.  No  man  or  woman  can  claim  athletic  skill 
to  whom  it  does  not  belong. 

Precision,  decision,  and  presence  of  mind  are  prime  qualities, 
but  they  are  of  little  value,  except  for  what  may  be  considered  mere 
sleight-of-hand  manoeuvres,  without  the  last  quality,  endurance — 
I)ower  to  sustain,  determination  to  hold  on,  and  strength  to  do. 
Endurance  is  duplicate  in  its  nature:  it  is  both  physical  and 
mental.  On  its  physical  side  it  means  a  well-made  and  perfectly- 
balanced  body,  successfully  trained,  and  experienced;  on  its 
mental  side  it  means  power  of  will,  determination,  resolution.  The 
mental  endurance  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  acquire ;  the 
trainer  can  bring  up  the  body  to  the  highest  mark,  or  he  may  be 
able  so  to  do,  but  the  mental,  quality  he  can  only  improve  by 
giving  confidence  and  infusing  zeal  into  his  pupil.  For  com- 
plete success  mental  and  physical  endurance  must  go  together ; 
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they  must  be  balanced  to  a.  grain,  and  the  will  mnst  knoir  no 
pause  so  long  as  the  physical  powers  can  possibly  sustain.  Some 
athletes  place  endurance  with  strength  of  will  in  the  first  place, 
affirming  that  it  will  drive  the  body  to  the  performance  of 
feats  which  may  appear  unattainable  because  of  some  phyBical 
defect.  I  once  questioned  this  view,  but  I  gathered  a  piece  of 
evidence  of  the  most  telling  kind  which  now  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  my  questioning  was  wrong.  The  lesson  is  as  amusing  as  it 
is  truthful  and  instructive,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  not  consider  me 
blameworthy  for  telling  it  to  you.  I  was  walking  from  St.  John's 
Wood  into  London,  when  the  same  noted  athlete  on  the  tight- 
rope to  whom  I  have  already  referred  passed  by  in  a  hansom. 
Seeing  me,  he  stopped  the  vehicle  and  invited  me  to  ride  with 
him,  an  offer  I  accepted  with  much  pleasure,  for  the  reason  that  I 
liked  the  man,  and  that  I  knew  I  should  derive  some  tisefal 
information  from  him.  We  drove  on  until  we  reached  my  house, 
when  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  ask  me  a  question ;  so  he  got  oat 
and  came  in  with  me.  When  we  were  quietly  seated  he  put  his 
query.  *  You  have  the  repute,'  he  observed,  *  of  being  a  physiolo- 
gist, and  the  point  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  this.  What  is  will  ?  ' 

'Ah!'  I  replied,  *  there  you  puzzle  me  at  once;  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  will.  I  can  describe  the  phenomena  it 
produces,  but  as  regards  its  cause,  its  nature,  I  am  no  better 
informed  than  the  rest  of  my  fellows ;  I  know  no  more  than  yon 
do.' 

'  WeU,  I  know  nothing,'  he  responded,  '  except  what  I  have 
observed ;  but  I  know  something  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  it  is,  that 
will  is  able  to  master  the  extremest  bodily  obstruction  from 
disease  ;  you,  as  a  doctor,  ought  to  know  that.' 

*  Pray  explain  ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  know.' 

'  Well,  last  week  I  was  engaged  to  walk  a  rope  sixty  feet  firom 
the  ground  and  wheel  a  man  across  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Two  days 
before  I  was  taken  bad  with  lumbago,  and  was  unable  to  stand 
upright,  or  walk,  or  bend.  I  sent  for  a  doctor,  who  treated  me,  hut 
not  with  any  good  effect,  before  the  day  of  my  exhibition.  I 
told  the  doctor  of  the  exhibition  I  had  to  make,  and  he  protested 
with  all  his  might ;  but  in  spite  of  him  I  made  them  put  me 
into  a  carriage  and  take  me  to  the  place.  I  got  them  to  carry 
me  up  to  the  starting-point  and  properly  put  on  my  showman's 
toggery.  I  summoned  up  my  will ;  I  seized  my  balancing-pole, 
and,  being  quite  ready,  by  one  grand  effort  of  my  will  I  started 
off.     I  traversed  the  rope ;  I  did  all  my  tricks ;  I  came  back  to 
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fetch  the  man  in  the  barrow ;  and,  when  I  found  the  idiot  wouldn't 
let  me  escort  him  across  in  the  barrow,  I  had  it  weighted,  stuck 
some  clothes  made  up  like  a  man  in  it,  and  wheeled  it  across 
straightaway.  All  this  time,  by  keeping  my  will  master  1  felt 
nothing,  but  the  moment  it  was  all  over  I  was  as  bad  as  ever. 
I  was  as  stifiF  as  a  frozen  frog ;  they  had  to  carry  me  back  to 
the  carriage ;  they  had  to  put  me  to  bed  again,  and  the  doctor  had 
to  begin  his  work  again,  which  he  did,  and  set  me  right  in  about 
a  week,  and  here  I  am  ready  for  anything.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is : — How  did  my  will  master  my  stiflF  muscles,  take  away 
my  pain  for  the  time,  and  let  me  do  my  exhibition  ?  If  you 
learned  doctors  will  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  obliged.' 

I  could  not,  cannot,  tell.  I  learned,  however,  that  in  this 
narrative  nothing  had  been  related  that  was  not  true,  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  and  I  repeat  the  facts  here,  as  showing 
what  the  mental  side  of  endurance  can  eflfect.  The  story  shows 
the  extent  and  quality  of  endurance  in  some  athletes  specially 
endowed,  and  it  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  value  of 
endtirance  sustained  by  force  of  will. 

In  athletic  contests  of  all  kinds  we  see  the  same  value  of 
endurance  of  will.  This  was  the  grand  secret  of  success  in 
Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  pedestrian.  Nine  years  ago  I  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  scientific  men  who  had  Mr.  Weston  under 
observation  during  the  time  of  the  great  feat  in  which  he 
walked  5,000  miles  in  100  days.  I  became  in  this  manner 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Weston,  and  on  two  special  occasions 
I  made  a  most  careful  physical  examination  of  him.  I  also 
once  joined  him  for  a  time  in  a  portion  of  his  walk,  so  that  the 
capacity  of  his  powers  as  an  athlete  came  thoroughly  before  me. 
I  learned  from  the  study  of  his  qualities  that  the  crowning  feature 
of  his  success  was  a  power  of  mental  endurance,  which  carried 
him  through  all  diflficulties,  and  even  deficiencies  of  a  physical 
nature.  In  his  entire  walk  Weston  made  nearly  11,000,000 
steps.  He  averaged  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  He  gener- 
ally rested  from  two  to  three  hours  during  the  day,  but  not 
al¥rays.  On  the  last  day  of  his  feat  he  walked  from  Brighton 
to  London,  fifty-three  miles,  without  resting  at  all.  He  did  not 
once  sit  down,  but  took  his  food  and  drink  as  he  walked  along. 
He  finished  each  day's  walk  by  delivering  a  lecture,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  effort  he  seemed  as  fresh  and  as  vigorous  as  ever. 
Considering  that  he  at  this  time  had  lived  nine  years  over  and 
above  the  strict  period  of  the  athletic  age  (he  was  forty-five),  and 
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considering  the  extreme  trials  to  which  he  had  in  previous  timed 
subjected  himself,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  walked  400  miles 
in  five  days,   the   feat  I   saw  was   wonderful,  and  the   more 
wonderful  because,  in  respect  to  build  and  bodily  power,  he  waa 
anything  but  a  Hercules.     He  was  5  feet  *l\  inches  in  height, 
weighed   9   stones,    or    126   lbs.,   and    was   of  nervo-sanguine 
temperament.     Dr.  Flint,  an  eminent  American  physician,  who 
before   me  had   him   under  observation,  said    of   him : — *  His 
general  build  is   slight,  and    the   parts   above  the  waist    very 
light.'       I    fully  agreed   with  that   statement.      The  girth  of 
his  arm  at  the  full  diameter  of  the  biceps  was  lOJ  inches  on 
the  right,  lOJ  inches  on  the  left  side.   The  grip  of  his  right  hand, 
dynamometrically,  was  100  degrees  ;  of  his  left  hand,  95  degrees 
— from   30    to   40    degrees   lower  than  that  of  most  athletes 
in   their  prime.     The  trunk  of  his  body  was  well  shaped  but 
not  large.     The  lower  limbs  were  more  fully  developed  than  the 
upper,  but  they  were  not  unusually  developed.     The  pelvis  was 
well  formed   and   large.      The  muscles  of  the  thighs  were  of 
full  size,  not  excessive,  and  the  muscles  of  the  leg  were  not  in 
such   good  proportion.      The  girth  in  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  calf  was  13^  inches  only.     The  foot  was  well  formed :  the 
arch  a  little  depressed,  but   fairly  turned;  the  heel  long;  the 
toes  well-shaped,  and — excellent  sign — scarcely  at  all  overlapping. 
The  length  of  the  heel  was  the  most  striking  fact ;  it  gave,  aa 
Dr.  Flint  shrewdly  observed,  *  remarkable  leverage  for  the  ieiuia 
Achillia,'     His   average  pulse  was  seventy  a  minute  when  he 
was  under  no  strain  and  was  in  the  sitting  position ;  and  the 
vital  capacity   of  his  chest  never   exceeded,    on    fullest  expan- 
sion, 222  inches,  which  is  from  30  inches  to  40  inches  under 
what  I  have  often  met  with  in  athletic  men.     In  other  physical 
respects   Mr.  Weston  presented   a  good   standard  of  a  healthy 
man,    not    more.      His   power   really    centred    in    his    mental 
endurance;    everything    physical    was  fairly  in   his  favour,   but 
it  was  his  inner  self,  his  resolution,  that  governed  his  physical 
powers ;  it  was  that  that  gave  him  his  success.     That  removed, 
he  was  an  ordinarily  strong  man  of  middle  age. 

You  see  now  I  have  sound  reason  for  saying  that  endurance  caps 
all  the  other  good  qualities ;  and  I  have  another  object  in  trying  to 
satisfy  your  minds  and  my  own  on  this  point.  If  there  be  any 
good  in  athletic  exercises  for  the  young,  beyond  that  which 
should  belong  to  trained  athletes  who  are  of  the  professional  class — 
in  plain  words,  if  athleticism  is  of  any  value  for  men  and  women 
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intended  for  the  general  walks  of  life  and  for  general  occupations, 
the  fact  of  it  helping  to  bring  out  and  insure  endurance  of  mind  is 
one  of  its  most  splendid  performances.  It  conveys  the  idea  of 
mental  athleticism  as  well  as  corporeal,  and  it  leads  the  after-man 
to  overcome  what  to  other  men  would  be  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. It  teaches  men  to  live  and  wait ;  it  favours  smoothness  of 
temper  and  evenness  of  purpose  ;  it  brightens  hope,  and  sustains 
that  virtue ;  it  gives  a  man  faith  in  himself,  which  is  the  salt  of 
human  victory.  How  often  we  see  in  contests  this  endurance 
win.  I  witnessed  it  on  the  cycle  course  a  few  weeks  since.  I 
knew  none  of  the  competitors,  but  there  was  one,  some  years  the 
oldest  of  all,  and  by  no  means  the  best  built  of  them.  He  was 
two  or  three  laps  behind  two  of  his  younger  rivals,  but  I  knew,  by 
the  steadiness  of  his  endurance  and  the  perfection  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  that  he  would  win  ;  and  my  prediction  was  fulfilled.  He 
would  have  been  nowhere  in  a  race  of  half  an  hour,  but  in  this 
one  of  fifty  miles  nothing  but  an  accident  or  something  unfore- 
seen could  have  stood  in  his  way. 

To  sum  up,  the  athlete  who  has  learned  precision,  decision, 
presence  of  mind,  and  endurance,  may  be  considered  to  stand  in 
the  first  rank,  in  whatever  form  of  athleticism  he  may  follow 
—walking,  running,  riding,  swimming,  cycling,  rowing,  skating, 
wrestling,  boxing,  fencing,  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  other  athletic  dis- 
play. You  will  observe  that  these  four  qualities  run  well  together. 
They  are  like  a  peal  of  four  beUs,  which  supply  a  pleasurable 
number  of  changes  without  wandering  into  geometrical  profun- 
dities, and  for  health  and  vigour,  when  they  are  harmoniously 
played,  they  make  most  excellent  music.  The  next  question 
before  us  is,  How  are  they  to  be  kept  in  harmonious  concert? 

Athletic  perfection,  to  be  preserved,  must  be  duly  watched  and 
nurtured.  When  that  distinguished  athlete,  The  Chicken,  whom 
Mr.  Toots  kept  for  his  own  special  service,  was  taken  out  one 
stormy  night,  he  inquired  how  it  was  expected  that  a  man  who 
lived  on  his  condition  could  stand  against  such  an  ordeal.  The 
words  *  lived  on  his  condition '  were  admirable,  and  worthy  of  The 
Chicken  at  his  best.  They  convey  everything  in  a  nutshell.  The 
athlete,  in  order  to  maintain  his  supremacy,  must  continue  in 
possession  of  his  four  grand  qualities,  and  to  do  so  must  live  up  to 
them.  That  he  must  keep  up  his  training  goes  without  saying ; 
and  as  training  is  not  my  business,  I  let  it  pass,  in  order  that  I 
may  devote  a  few  minutes  to  what  I  ought  to  know — the  best 
modes  of  keeping  the  constitution  in  a  healthy  state. 
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Here,  again,  are  four  things  to  be  considered — we  will  call 
them  attributes,  as  distinct  from  qualities — and  they  are: 
Abstinence  irom  hurtful  things.  Regular  and  good  habits. 
Calmness  of  temper.    Laudable  ambition. 

Abstinence  from  hurtful  things  in  eating  and  in  drinking  is 
the  first  of  these  attributes,  and  it  cannot  easily  be  overvalued. 
The  trainer  knows  this  fact  in  all  cases  where  he  is  preparing  his 
pupils  for  actual  contests.  In  some  points  trainers  differ,  but  there 
is  a  point  on  which  those  whose  opinion  is  worth  any  v^ue  do  not 
differ.  All  good  trainers  and  aU  good  competitors  agree  on  the 
rule  that  abstinence  from  alcoholic  fluids  and  beverages  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  I  am  myself  an  abstainer,  because  by  being 
one  I  am  stronger,  lighter,  and  better  than  if  I  were  not,  and  can 
get  through  much  work,  mental  and  physical,  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  I  also  teach  the  practice  of  abstinence  unhesitatingly 
and  boldly  for  the  personal  reasons  named,  and  for  many  other 
reasons  resting  on  scientific  data.  But  this  does  not  influence 
me  in  what  I  am  now  teaching.  Athleticism  is  an  exceptional 
practice,  and  if  I  felt  that  alcoholic  fluids  would,  as  drinks,  help 
the  athlete  under  any  circumstances,  I  would  say,  use  them  excep- 
tionally, just  as  I  might  say  in  cases  of  disease.  No,  what 
influences  me  is  an  experience  I  gained  long  before  I  became  an  ab- 
stainer. I  knew  the  value  of  abstinence  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing and  the  danger  of  indulgence.  Drink,  if  you  must,  up  to  the 
time  you  commence  to  train ;  begin  to  drink  again  so  soon  as  your 
contest  is  over,  if  you  will :  but  so  long  as  you  are  in  course  of 
preparation  touch  not  the  hurtful  thing ;  it  will  be  sure  to  under- 
mine all  the  qualities  on  which  you  depend  for  success.  It  will 
injure  your  precision,  your  decision,  your  presence  of  mind,  and 
your  endurance.  The  famous  trainer  who  taught  me  the  foor 
qualities  put  me  up  to  that.  He  was  not  well  when  he  was  him- 
self preparing  for  a  great  race,  and  finding  him  below  par  in  the 
matter  of  circulatory  power,  I  advised  him  to  indulge  in  a  Uttle 
alcohol  to  help  him  through.  He  resented  this  at  once.  It  would 
take  away  every  chance,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  one  of  his 
opponents.  Weston  gave  the  same  testimony.  When  he  walked 
400  miles  in  five  days  he  abstained  totally ;  when  he  walked  the 
5,000  miles  in  100  days  he  abstained  totally ;  and  when  he  walked 
his  long  and  uninterrupted  course  firom  Brighton  to  London 
he  assured  me  that  a  single  glass  of  sherry  or  nip  of  brandy 
would  reduce  his  activity.  He  was  not  regularly  an  abstainer ; 
when  he  was  at  liberty  he  enjoyed  as  a  luxury  a  glass  of  wine 
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or  a  tumbler  of  ale,  but  when  he  was  in  competition  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  refrain  altogether. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  experience.  Alcohol  quickens 
the  heart,  makes  it  do  unnecessary  work,  and  therefore  makes 
it  weary.  If  any  healthy  man  here  present  has  a  very  good  cir- 
culation, his  heart  will  be  doing  the  work  of  lifting  122  foot- 
tons  every  twenty-four  hours ;  i.e.  it  will  naturally  be  lifting  a 
weight  of  122  tons  one  foot  from  the  earth.  If,  however,  he  by 
alcohol  interfere  with  the  work  which  is  according  to  Nature, 
he  may  run  up  the  work,  by  the  quantity  of  spirit  he  may 
imbibe,  until  it  shall  amount  to  twenty-four  tons  more,  not  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  heart,  but  to  the  reduction  of  its  power.  He 
may  gain  a  short  spiurt,  but  no  more ;  the  remainder  is  lost  labour, 
labour  in  vain.  In  addition,  there  are  injuries  from  alcohol  telling 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  upon  those  nerves  which 
govern  the  noinute  muscular  movements  connected  with  the  organs 
of  sense — ^the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  upon  which  for  accuracy 
and  refinement  so  much  depends.  On  the  whole,  I  am  bound  to  ex- 
clude ruthlessly  all  drinks  containing  alcohol  from  those  who  would 
be  first  in  athletic  competitions  of  all  kinds.  The  best  of  all  drinks 
for  the  athlete  is  pure  water.  All  athletic  lower  animals — the 
racehorse,  the  hound,  the  lion,  the  leopard — thrive  well  on  water, 
because  their  bodies,  like  our  own,  are  water-engines,  as  steam- 
engines  are,  and  that,  too,  almost  as  simply  and  purely. 

On  the  matter  of  feeding  there  is  variance  even  amongst 
trainers.  In  my  early  days  there  was  less  difiference  than  exists 
now.  It  was  then  almost  a  general  belief  that  a  good  athlete 
should  subsist  nearly  entirely  on  animal  food.  Beefsteak,  beef- 
steak, beefsteak,  morning,  noon,  and  night;  beefsteak  with  very 
little  bread  and  very  little  potato,  and  the  steak  itself  not  particu- 
larly well  cooked ;  that  was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  feeding  very 
like  a  lion,  and  I  well  remember  having  a  book  for  review  that 
recommended  the  &re  of  a  lion,  and  nothing  else,  as  altogether 
the  best.  We  have  changed  a  good  deal  now,  and  the  vegetarians 
— a  bold  and  aggressive  race — are  putting  in  their  spoons  with  a 
vengeance  as  dispensers  of  a  much  more  savage  diet.  They 
discard  the  lion,  and  if  they  do  not  select  the  lamb  as  their  tjrpe 
of  athleticism,  they  declare  for  the  horse,  the  camel,  and  the 
elephant  as  types  of  vegetable-feeders  renowned  either  for  speed, 
labour,  or  strength.  They  turn  ako  to  the  Indian  carriers  amongst 
men,  and  to  certain  of  their  own  comrades  in  this  country  who 
for  all  the  athletic  virtues  stand  foremost.    I  am  not  a  vegetarian 
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myself,  but  I  have  no  prejudices  against  the  system,  and  I 
am  free  to  say  that  I  have  known  some  very  good  specimens 
of  men  who  have  shown  excellent  athletic  skill,  and  that  the 
lion  theory  is  clearly  on  its  mettle.  A  man  doubtless  can  train, 
and  train  well,  on  vegetarian  diet,  and  on  that  modification 
of  it  called  by  my  distinguished  friend,  Professor  F.  W.  Newman, 
the  V.E.M.  diet — vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk — anything  can  be 
done.  The  difficulty  is,  that  as  yet  the  vegetarian  system  is 
not,  in  its  best  form,  always  perfect  and  at  hand.  It  is  a  system 
itself  in  training,  and  it  may  be,  consequently,  that  a  moderate 
supply  of  animal  food  is  still  best  for  the  class  I  am  now 
addressing.     It  is  all  a  matter  really  of  convenience  of  supply. 

Under  any  system  there  should  be  enough,  without  any 
excess  of  feeding.  The  stomach  should  never  be  overloaded; 
there  should  be  no  hurry  in  taking  food  ;  food  should  be 
thoroughly  masticated;  and  the  viands  should  be  simple  and 
nourishing.  Oatmeal  porridge  and  eggs  with  toast  make  a  good 
breakfast ;  a  mutton-chop  or  a  beefsteak,  with  a  light  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  some  fruit,  make  an  efficient  dinner ;  and,  avoid- 
ing tea,  or  exchanging  that  for  a  cup  of  milk,  a  dish  of  whole 
wheatmeal  porridge  for  supper  suffices.  These,  in  my  experience, 
form  as  good  a  diet-rd^  as  can  be  devised  for  men  in  active 
athletic  work. 

Some  call  tobacco  a  kind  of  food,  and  I  have  been  told  of  a 
general  or  emperor  who,  during  battle,  lived  all  day  on  cigars  and 
chocolate.  I  do  not  envy  a  soldier  who  should  serve  under  such 
generalship,  and,  without  reserve,  I  am  forced  to  teach  that  for 
athletic  development  smoking  tobacco  is  not  the  thing.  There  is 
an  old  song  which  brings  before  us  a  philosopher  who,  as  be 
sits  at  his  ease  and  sees  the  coils  or  vortices  of  tobacco  rise  from 
his  pipe,  cogitates  on  past  events  and  fleeting  pleasures,  and  ends 
each  verse  with  the  refrain,  '  Think  of  this  when  you  smoke 
tobacco.'  Well,  to  that  I  make  no  objection.  If  tobacco  teaches 
good  lessons  in  our  philosophy,  good.  But  when  the  mind  and 
body  require  to  be  all  awake,  when  one  slip  means  an  entire 
failure,  when  every  muscle  and  every  sense  is  on  duty,  then 
tobacco  is  a  devil  that  unlooses  self-command  and  enfeebles  organic 
obedience  to  the  will.  The  athlete  who  strives  and  smokes  goes 
with  the  smoke ;  he  expands  into  a  cloud,  he  forms  into  rings  or 
vortices,  he  gyrates,  he  rises,  he  is  there,  he  is  nowhere.  *  Think 
of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco '  during  athleticism ! 

Kegularity  of  habit  is  the  second  good  attribute  in  the 
process  of  training.      There  should  be  regular  hours  for  ^vtrj 
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meal,  and  meals  should  be  so  distributed  that  the  amount  shall 
be  nearly  equal  each  time.  It  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  have  a 
pcanty  meal  once  or  twice  in  the  day  and  a  heavy  meal  once,  as 
so  many  do.  Meals  should  be  either  three  hours  or  four  hours 
apart,  according  as  they  are  divided  into  three  or  four  meals. 
That  is  to  say,  if  there  are  three  meals,  they  should  be  four 
hom^  apart ;  if  there  are  four,  they  should  be  three  hours  apart. 
But  the  number  of  meals  should  affect  only  the  periods,  not  the 
amoont  consumed.  There  should  be  a  particular  habit  about 
Bleep.  It  should  begin  early  at  night  and  end  early  in  the 
morning,  and  it  should  last  a  specified  and  efficient  time. 
Weston  persisted  that  he  always  did  his  best  exercise  on  seven 
hours  of  sleep.  He  has  done  some  great  feats  on  shorter  periods 
of  rest,  but  never  so  well  as  on  seven.  He  found,  too,  that  if  he 
took  more  than  seven  hours  he  was  not  so  clear  and  not  so  keen 
during  the  day  as  on  the  shorter  amount.  He  usually  woke  at 
the  end  of  six  hours,  and  then  fell  off  again  for  an  hour.  These  ' 
were  his  own  personal  experiences ;  but  he  had  gathered  those  of 
other  athletes,  and  he  found  that  the  plan  most  agreeable  to  him- 
self was  all  but  universal.  This  seems  to  me  good  common- 
sense.  It  accords  with  other  experiences  of  active  men,  and  is, 
I  believe,  thoroughly  sound  practice.  In  training,  the  practice 
should  also  be  habitual  as  to  length  of  time,  and,  when  possible, 
as  to  the  period  of  night.  Calmness  of  temper  is  a  habit  that 
should  be  cultivated  with  scrupulous  care.  Nothing  wears  out 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  so  much  as  irritation  and  temper. 
Things  that  irritate  the  mind  are  like  blisters  and  sore  places  on 
the  skin  :  there  is  no  rest  for  them,  and  they  diminish  the 
advantages  of  the  qualities  that  are  most  precious.  They  intro- 
duce into  the  mind  thoughts,  fancies,  speculations,  and  re- 
solves that  carry  it  away  from  the  immediate  objects  and  acts 
of  competition  ;  they  act  either  as  stimulants  or  depressants, 
or  both  in  turn,  to  the  circulation,  and  they  disturb  and  weaken 
effort. 

Lastly,  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  on  good  and  sound  prin- 
ciples is  assuredly  right  and  worthy.  But  ambition  should  be 
modest,  however  strong  it  may  be,  and  should  be  ambition  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  art,  not  for  any  selfish  or  ignoble  object.  You  will 
find  in  the  Lancet  of  October  14  last,  a  leader  on  the  degradation  of 
athletics.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  writer  of  that  article,  but  it 
seems  to  me  very  opportune  and  straightforward.  It  teaches  that 
^  the  athlete  in  England  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  purity  of  motive  in  his  contests.     Many  believed  that  the 
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cUef  reward  in  the  athlete's  eye  was  the  sensation  of  honourable 
distinction  in  a  competition  promoted  secondarily,  perhaps,  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  or  the  gaining  of  challenge  cnps,  but 
primarily  for  the  maintenance,  by  healthy  rivalry,  of  a  high 
physical  standard.  But  coincidently  with  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  popularity  of  athletic  movements  there  has  come  to  light 
the  existence  of  a  widespread  tendency  to  make  the  practice  of 
athletics  a  source  of  livelihood,  and  some  of  the  methods  pursued 
with  that  intent  go  feu:  to  show  that  the  healthy  body  of  the 
athlete  may  envelop  a  mind  in  a  considerable  condition  of  moral 
disease.'  If  this  be  true,  and  I  fear  there  is  truth  in  it  in  regard 
to  certain  forms  of  athleticism,  the  pity  of  the  fault  is  serious, 
and  I  trust  all  true  athletes  wUl  do  their  best  to  stop  the 
evil.  Let  gambling  become  associated  with  and  a  part  of  athletic 
sport,  and  all  laudable  ambition  to  excel  will  become  a  dead  aspira- 
tion. Crambling  is  a  contagious  evil,  one  of  the  most  communic- 
able and  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  all  moral  diseases.  It  is  &tal 
to  body  as  well  as  mind,  a  fact  which  no  one  knows  so  well  from 
direct  observation  of  its  eflFects  as  the  practising  physician.  Xo 
one  admires  all  sound  athletic  sports  more  than  myself;  but 
if  gambling  enter  into  them,  they  would  to  me  appear  as  the 
worst  currents  of  activity,  aflBicting  the  honour,  health,  wealth,  and 
integrity  of  the  nation.  ^ 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  athleticism  from  a  health  point  of 
view.  I  wish  on  these  subjects  to  be  very  just,  neither  a  pessimist 
nor  alarmist  on  one  side,  nor  optimist  nor  apologist  on  the  other. 
In  athleticism  there  are  many  great  advantages.  It  makes  men 
manly,  strong,  ready — in  a  word,  vital  to  the  best  of  vitality,  when 
it  is  carried  out  with  earnestness,  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  under 
proper  rules.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  double  the  strength  of 
an  uncultivated  nation  by  introducing  into  it  good  athleticism. 
Those  four  magnificent  qualities  of  mind  and  body — ^precision, 
decision,  presence  of  mind,  and  endurance — introduced  into  a 
nation,  hammered  into  it  until  all  the  nation  was  individually 
influenced  by  them,  would  make  the  nation  grander  than  any 
influx  of  wealth,  fashion,  or  glory  of  conquest.  It  would  beget 
a  new  kind  of  athleticism — ^an  athleticism  of  the  soul,  which 
would  lift  men  and  women  into  a  superior  beauty,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  It  would  also  ensure  length  of  days ;  and  it  would 
ensure  happiness  of  existence,  because  it  would  exalt  mankind 
from  low  and  grovelling  conceits  and  pleasures  into  contests  that 
are  as  superior  as  they  are  exhilarant  and  graceful.     Once  more, 
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it  would  stamp  a  newer  and   purer  heredity,  freed  of  ancestral 
stains  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been  conceived. 

The  prospect  is  cheering  and  hopefiil;  but  there  are  disadvan- 
tages connected  with  athletic  Kfe  which  darken  the  picture,  and 
which  must  not  be  concealed.  There  are  errors  abundant  that 
need  to  be  weeded  out. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  commenoement  and  the  ending  of  the 
athletic  life  that  should  be  remedied.  It  should  not  be  begun  at 
too  youthful  a  period ;  it  should  not  be  continued  to  too  late  a 
period.  I  have  put  it  at  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and  that  I  am  convinced  is  a  very  just  Umitation  for  all  except 
those  who  are  obliged  to  follow  it,  as  in  the  acrobat  way,  during  a 
Ufe  of  toil,  devoted  to  the  amusements  of  the  people.  At  eighteen 
the  organs  of  the  body  have  fidrly  developed,  and  yet  are  not  so 
matured  as  to  have  lost  any  degree  of  their  elasticity,  power,  and 
&cility  for  affording  graceful  and  powerful  movements.  The  nervous 
system  has  become  well  developed,  and  the  senses  have  reached 
to  good  and  healthy  action.  At  thirty-six  the  organs  have  ceased  to 
increase  naturally,  and  all  parts  have  entered  into  a  maturity 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  new  activity  of  a  permanent  character. 
By  this  time  the  body  begins  to  feel  concussions  and  vibrations 
which,  exalted,  pass  easily  into  shocks  affecting  the  .elastic 
suhstance,  especially  the  elastic  arteries  and  all  structures  that 
require  to  be  cushioned  by  the  elastic  element.  If  elastic  tissue 
grows  in  the  body  in  youth  and  adolescence,  there  comes  an  early 
period,  when,  it  fails  to  grow;  and,  as  occurs  in  a  piece  of  in- 
diarubber,  there  comes  another  period,  when  it  begins  to  lose 
its  elasticity.  Then  any  new  exercise  of  an  extreme  kind 
becomes  a  mechanical  injury,  'which  soon  shows  itself  in  the 
foict  that  the  man  once  so  successful  is  forced,  nolene  voleifiSy  to 
admit  that  he  is  beaten  by  younger  competitors.  Here  are  dis- 
advantages of  a  striking  kind.  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  seen 
many  youths  injured  by  too  early  competition.  I  have  over 
and  over  again  seen  mature  men  vitally  injured  by  too  prolonged 
a  competition.  It  is  hard  to  know  and  feel  all  this,  but  it  is 
according  to  our  mistress,  Nature,  and  she  is  so  strong  and  so 
determined  a  jade  she  will  give  nothing  beyond  what  she  has 
given.  Nobody  says  no  and  means  it  with  so  inexorable  a 
determination  as  Mistress  Nature.  A  man  had  better  be  obedient 
to  her  than  to  his  wife,  or  a  woman  to  her  husband. 

Another  disadvantage  which  may  arise  from  athletic  training 
is  over-training.  Mr.  Weston  drew  our  attention  to  the  feet  that 
his  muscles  were  always  supple  and  soft,  even  if  they  were  in 
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the  best  walking  condition.  He  also  showed  us  that  the  soles  of 
his  feet  remained  quite  pliable  and  soft  after  he  had  been  on  foot 
all  day,  walking  from  Brighton  to  London.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  this.     He  had  never  known  his  muscles  '  hard '  or 

*  fine/  as   in  some   trained  athletes.     And    Dr.   Flint  observed 

*  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  muscles  was  advantageous,  for  when 
the  muscles  are  very  hard  from  thorough  training,  prolonged 
exertion  is  apt  to  produce  cramps,  due,  perhaps,  to  an  exaggeration 
of  the  natural  irritability.'  I  agree  in  that  view,  and  also  in  the 
further  view  that  the  suppleness  of  muscle  was  probably  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Weston  was  never  *  leg-tired.'  We  meet  with  bad 
effects  in  the  horse  over-trained  as  well  as  in  man,  and  the  old 
saying,  *  over-strained  is  over-trained,' had,  no  doubt  like  many 
other  terse  maxims,  its  origin  in  the  simple  recognition  of  a 
practical  error  in  the  art  of  the  trainer. 

There  are  certain  organic  dangers  incident  always  to  what  ig 
known  as  the  maximum  of  muscular  exertion.  Dr.  Kolb,  in  his 
admirable  manual.  The  Physiology  of  Sporty  has  shown  that 
different  muscular  exercises  lead  to  different  effects  on  different 
parts  and  organs.  He  points  out  these  effects  on  four  sets  of 
organs  and  systems  :  (a)  on  the  muscles  themselves ;  (6)  on 
the  lungs  and  respiration  ;  (c)  on  the  heart  and  circulation ; 
(d)  on  the  nervous  system.  The  muscles  are  most  affected  bj 
motions  when  the  body  is  comparatively  steady,  as  in  the  use 
of  dumb-bells  and  in  the  raising  of  weights.  In  these  cases  the 
muscles  in  certain  groups  may  grow  weary,  with  the  formation 
in  them  of  new  chemical  compounds,  which,  being  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  are  dangerous,  in  fact,  toxical,  or  poisonous  products, 
causing  feverish  conditions  and  much  ultimate  depression.  The 
lungs  and  respiratory  functions,  at  the  maximum  of  effort,  are 
most  disturbed  by  rowing,  and  the  exhaustion  is  almost  entirely 
shown  by  the  breathlessness  and  the  partial  asphyxia  witnessed  in 
rowers  after  a  very  sharp  race.  The  heart  and  circulation  are 
most  affected  by  three  athletic  exercises,  namely,  running,  dancing, 
and  cycling.  Kolb  seems  surprised  to  have  found  that  after 
running  the  heart  rose  from  the  natural  beats — say  72 — ^to  over 
200  beats  per  minute,  and  even  higher,  with  almost  instant  fall  to 
120  when  the  exercise  was  over,  and  with  momentary  cessation 
or  intermittency  when  the  maximum  effort  was  too  prolonged. 
These  changes  he  has  traced  out  by  the  pulse-reader,  or  sphygmo- 
graph,  from  athletes  themselves,  and  I  can  corroborate  all  that  he 
says  on  these  points,  as  well  as  on  the  dangers  arising  from  high 
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presiStire  of  the  blood.  The  nervous  system  is  most  seriously  in- 
jured by  long  feats  of  walking  and  climbing,  feats  which  middle- 
aged  men  often  perform  from  ignorance,  and  at  great  risk  to 
themselves,  with  the  object  of  remedying  nervous  eidiaustion  due 
to  prolonged  mental  labour  and  close  application  in  confined  and 
badly  ventilated  libraries  and  offices. 

All  these  disadvantages  it  is  right  that  members  of  an  associa- 
tion of  athletes  should  know,  that  they  may  avoid  bringing  their 
art  into  disrepute.  They  of  all  men,  as  giants  on  view  in  the 
field  of  combat,  should  appreciate  the  sentence : — 

*  That  never  can  true  wisdom  dwell  with  those 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  future,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.' 

They  should  protect  [themselves  with  scrupulous  care  against  aU 
the  dangers  of  the  athletic  life  incident  to  maximum  exceUence ; 
they  should  criticise  also,  as  ungainly  as  well  as  unhealthy,  all  mis- 
takes of  position  of  body — such,  for  instance,  as  the  cyclist,  bent  over 
the  wheel,  displays  until  he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  dis- 
torted. Finally,  having  attained  sound  training  and  athletic  build 
for  some  contest,  athletes  should,  of  all  things,  avoid  falling 
suddenly  back  from  strict  rules  of  training  into  the  wanton  luxuries 
of  existence — passing  rapidly  from  the  lean  and  hungry  look  of 
Cassius  into  that  of  the  sleek-headed  men  and  them  that  sleep  o' 
nights — ^a  transition  that  undoes  all  that  training  has  eflfected, 
and  lets  down  the  vital  clock,  well  wound  up  and  strong,  into 
a  machine  with  a  damaged  spring,  or  with  works  suddenly  loaded 
with  devitalized  rust  and  dust. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Birmingham  Athletic  Association,  I  venture 
to  congratulate  you  that  in  this  crowded  centre,  this  heart  of 
England,  you  have  entered  on  a  path  of  physical  progress.  In  no 
centre  could  your  work,  judiciously  carried  out,  be  more  useful ; 
from  no  centre  could  it  be  more  conspicuously  useful,  if  it  be  well 
done.  Go  on.  Do  not  look  upon  wise  athleticism  as  a  mere 
amusement,  a  passing  recreation.  Know,  &s  you  follow  it,  that  it 
may  carry  with  it  strength,  energy,  beauty  to  the  present  gene- 
ration ;  and  be  certain,  as  a  sustaining  thought,  and  as  my  last 
cheer  for  your  eflforts,  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  good  for  your 
generation,  so  will  they  be,  in  geometrical  proportion,  better  and 
better  for  the  races  that  have  yet  to  be  bom,  following  and 
advancing  your  example. 

Benjamin  Wabd  Richardso* 

vol*,  xxni.  wo.  nYxxv.  t 
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An  Eton  'Vale/ 

^WRITTEN  FOR  A   TOUNQ  FRIEIfD.) 

npHAT  brilliant '  J.  K.  S.'  who  wrote  of  thee, 
-*"     Our  Mother  Eton,  had  an  eye  to  see, 
A  tongue  to  tell,  thy  wondrous  witchery. 
It  was  a  swan-song  and  a  trumpet-call 
He  made  to  celebrate  thy  *  long  low  wall,' 
And  I  who  bid  farewell  to  thee  to-day 
Enow  he  has  sung  each  word  that  I  would  say. 

Walter  Hebries  Pollock. 
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Mrs,  Naseby's  Denial. 


rilHERE  is  a  story  told  of  an  Indian  prince  whose  character  was 
i  distinguished  by  an  utter  want  of  kindly  motives,  and  whose 
life  was  similarly  marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  kindly  actions. 
And  when  he  died  and  appeared  at  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Buddh, 
it  seemed  that  it  would  probably  go  hard  with  him.  For  though 
he  had  not  been  actively  vicious  in  his  life,  he  had,  as  far  as  our 
Lord  conld  ascertain,  never  done  a  single  kind  action.  Men  and 
animals,  and  birds  and  creeping  things  were  all  called  in  as  wit- 
nesses, for  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Buddh  is  very  just,  but  they 
were  all  unable  to  say  a  word  for  him.  But  at  last  there  came 
the  spirit  of  an  old  pig,  who  said  that  when  its  body  lay  a-dying  in 
the  sun,  the  prince  happened  to  be  passing,  and  he  stopped  a 
moment  and  kicked  it  into  the  shade.  So  the  prince  did  not 
catch  it  quite  so  hot  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Now,  supposing  that  Mrs.  Naseby  was  an  Indian  prince,  and 
YFas  also  dead,  and  that  Mrs.  Jack  Trevor  was  the  spirit  of  an  old 
pig,  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  creation  would  be  silent  when  our 
Lord  Buddh  asked  whether  Mrs.  Naseby  had  to  their  knowledge 
ever  done  a  kind  action.  But  Mr.  Jack  Trevor  would  say  a 
word  for  her. 

Mrs.  Naseby  is  far  from  being  actively  vicious,  but  her  only 
object  in  life  is  to  be  amused,  and  in  order  to  be  amused  she  will 
ride  roughshod  over  anything  or  anybody  that  comes  in  her  way, 
not  from  any  malicious  motive,  but  from  sheer  genuine  indiflFerence 
to  their  feelings.  That  she  would  care  in  the  smallest  degree  for 
the  damage  she  does  I  deny,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  she 
knows  it.     She  is  the  apotheosis  of  egoism. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Montarden,  that 
she  met  Mrs.  Jack  Trevor,  who  was  then  Miss  Leyden,  Jack 
Trevor  himself  was  in  the  house,  who  had  met  both  Mrs.  Naseby 
and  Miss  Leyden  before.  Ten  years  before  he  had  laid  his  heart 
on  the  ground  for  Mrs.  Naseby  to  trample  on  if  she  wished,  and 
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she  trampled  on  it  with  such  completeness  that  he  then  and  there 
tacitly  accepted  perpetual  bachelorhood.  Mrs.  Naseby  was  then  in 
the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  it  amused  her  a  good  deal  to 
have  so  eminently  presentable  a  person  as  Jack  dancing  attendance 
on  her.  She  gave  him  every  encouragement,  though  the  thought 
of  marrying  him  had  never  entered  her  head.  But  he  was  intel- 
ligent, good-looking,  charming,  and  well-bom,  and  until  he  got 
very  serious  one  day,  alid  said  a  quantity  of  ill-considered  things 
*  to  her,  he  amused  her  very  much.  But  at  that  point  she  turned 
and  trampled  on  him.  Mr.  Naseby  had  already  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  when  he  in  his  turn  got  serious,  and  laid  his  heart  on 
the  ground,  she  did  not  trample  on  it,  but  picked  it  up,  and,  so 
to  speak,  felt  in  its  pocket ;  and  as  she  found  there  not  only  a 
quantity  of  money  but  a  prospective  title,  she  put  it  in  hers. 

Nevertheless,  it  amused  her  to  keep  Jack  Trevor  '  on  hand/ 
as  she  expressed  it ;  it  still  gratified  her  to  see  him  danghng 
after  her,  and  as  she  not  only  did  not  care,  but,  I  believe,  did 
not  know  what  that  cost  him,  she  got  to  regard  him  as  a 
permanency.  She  is  believed  to  have  said  once  d  propoa  of 
him,  '  There  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen ; '  but  as  she  produced 
no  edition  of  this  text  with  notes,  it  is  still  open  to  a  discriminating 
public  to  guess  what  she  meant.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  even 
nine  years  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Naseby,  Jack  stiU  was 
often  in  attendance ;  and  in  the  interval,  since  her  husband's 
eldest  brother.  Lord  Montarden,  had  developed  a  tendency  for 
strong  waters,  which  promised  to  leave  his  wife  a  childless  widow 
within  a  reasonable  period,  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  did  not 
see  any  cause  to  regret  her  marriage. 

Lady  Montarden  was  giving  an  October  house  party.  Her 
husband  had  just  come  back  from  Homburg,  where  he  had 
managed  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  money ;  but  he  was  so  rich  that  it 
did  not  matter.  His  health,  however,  had  improved  considerably, 
as  he  had  been  under  very  strict  medical  attendance,  and  the 
*  tiresome  fits  of  indigestion '  had  been  proportionately  rare.  May 
Leyden,  who  was  Lady  Montarden's  sister,  was  staying  with  them, 
and  also  Jack  Trevor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naseby.  The  rest  of  the 
party  was,  as  far  we  are  concerned,  of  second-rate  importance. 

Mrs.  Naseby  had  not  seen  Jack  for  some  months,  and  she  was 
•anxious  to  meet  him  again.  Jack  had  not  behaved  very  well,  she 
thought,  in  August.  She  had  told  him  six  weeks  before  that  they 
would  be  in  Scotland  from  the  twelfth  onwards,  and  warned  him 
to  keep  a  fortnight  open ;  but  when  she  sent  her  more  specific 
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invitation,  Jack  regretted  that  he  was  engaged.     She  meant  to 
say  a  few  sharp  words  to  him. 

The  men  had  just  come  back  from  shooting  when  the  Nasebys 
arrived,  and  when  Mrs.  Naseby  came  downstairs — she  always 
refused  to  see  anybody  before  she  had  tidied  herself  up  after  a 
journey — there  were  ten  or  twelve  people  sitting  round  the  big 
open  fireplace  in  the  hall,  having  tea.  Mr.  Naseby,  a  heavy, 
clumsy  man,  whose  face  was  of  that  particular  type  of  ugliness 
which  is  usually  called  '  distinguished,'  had  just  managed  to  drop 
his  teacup,  and  in  the  short  inevitable  silence  which  followed,  his 
wife  entered. 

Lord  Montarden,  as  was  his  wont,  shook  hands  with  her  with 
great  cordiality,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  something 
very  remarkable,  but  thought  better  of  it. 

^  I  see  my  husband  has  distinguished  himself  already,'  said 
she.  *  Tom,  you  wretched  man,  why  can't  you  hold  things  steady  ? 
All  over  the  bread-and-butter,  too !  Ah,  Jack !  I  didn't  see  you 
I've  got  a  bone  to  pick  with  you ;  but  we'll  reserve  that  for  the 
present.' 

^  Is  it  a  merrythought  ?'  asked  Jack. 

*  Oh,  you'll  soon  see !     Ah,  thanks.     Yes ;  two  lumps,  please.' 

Mrs,  Naseby  possessed  the  *  roving  London  eye '  in  perfection. 
She  could  talk  about  half-a-dozen  things  while  she  was  thinking 
about  another  half-dozen,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  take  in 
accurately  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  her  entourage.  She  observed 
that  May  Leyden  looked  extremely  pretty,  and  wondered  why  her 
own  dressmaker  had  not  asked  her  whether  she  would  like  those 
great  bunches  of  lace  on  her  tea-gown :  they  were  really  very 
becoming ;  that  Lord  Montarden  looked  much  better,  and  didn't 
fidget  so  much  as  he  used  to  do  ;  that  her  sister-in-law,  from  force 
of  habit,  still  glanced  at  him  nervously  from  time  to  time;  that 
Miss  Grantham  was  talking  to  her  husband,  who  evidently  did  not 
understand  a  word  she  was  saying ;  and  that  Jack,  after  shaking 
hands  with  her  and  giving  her  a  cup  of  tea,  had  gone  back  to  the 
sofa,  where  he  was  sitting  next  May. 

Mrs.  Naseby  always  took  stock  of  her  surroundings  very  care- 
fully before  she  constituted  herself  as  centre  of  her  own  circle 
and  she  took  the  measure  of  this  particular  circle  very  rapidly. 
There  was  the  ordinary  country-house  element  present :  a  smartly 
dressed,  middle-aged  woman  flanked  by  a  tall  and  well-groomed' 
Guardsman,  and  the  inevitable  Batiste,  whose  name  was  really 
Bates,    but  who,    after  composing   a  large  nunaber  of  senti- 
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mental  songs,  chiefly  ezpresbing  a  palpitating  desire  to  sit  in 
orchards  and  meet  again  above,  had  realised  how  much  more 
Buitable  it  was  for  Claude  Batiste  to  do  these  things  than  Charles 
Bates,  and  had  taken  steps  accordingly.  Then  there  was  smart- 
ness combined  with  a  tendency  to  idlude  to  Sordello  as  exhibited 
in  Miss  Crrantham  ;  mediocrity  represented  very  fully  in  most  of 
the  others ;  and,  finally,  Jack,  and  possibly  Miss  Ley  den,  whom 
for  some  reason  Mrs.  Naseby  did  not  feel  inclined  to  class  with 
the  mediocrities. 

Mrs.  Naseby  warmed  her  very  pretty  hands  at  the  fire  as  she 
observed  these  things,  and  chattered  to  Lord  Montarden. 

^  I'm  sure  youVe  had  a  good  day's  shooting,'  she  observed, 

*  because  you  all  look  tired  and  pleased  :  if  men  have  had  a  poor 
day  they  always  look  restless  and  bored,  and  so  we  women  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  keepers  or  of  the  birds,  or  of  your  own  tenden- 
cies to  not  shooting  straight.  But  I  think  shooting  is  an  admir- 
able thing ;  it  keeps  you  all  out  of  mischief  without  giving  ns 
the  trouble  of  watching  you.' 

^  And  we  can  all  get  into  mischief,'  remarked  Miss  Crrantham, 

*  being  quite  sure  that  they  are  not  watching  us.' 

*  Well,  we  are  going  to  shoot  to-morrow,'  said  Lord  Montarden, 

*  so  what  may  we  expect  to  find  you  have  done  in  the  evening? 
Do  tell  us  what  you  do  when  we're  not  there.  In  the  drawing- 
room,  for  instance,  after  dinner,  what  do  you  talk  about  ? ' 

*We  compare  experiences,'  said  Miss  Grantham.  'Mrs. 
Naseby  will  recount  hers  to-night,  because  she's  the  last-comer.' 

*  Tom,  don't  you  tremble  in  your  shoes  ? '  said  Mrs.  Naseby. 

*  I'm  going  to  tell  them  my  experiences  after  dinner,  and  when 
you  come  in  you  will  be  greeted  by  hoots  and  hisses.  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  Mr.  Trevor,  too.* 

Mrs.  Naseby  looked  at  Jack,  but  both  the  remark  and  the  look 
were  lost,  for  he  was  talking  to  May  Leyden,  and  had  not  heard 
what  Mrs.  Naseby  said. 

*  Jack's  got  something  to  say  on  his  own  account,'  murmured 
Miss  Grantham, 

The  remark  was  inaudible  to  all  but  Mrs.  Naseby.  There  was 
a  bad  time  coming  for  Jack. 

Little  Mr.  Claude  Batiste  wore  a  pince-neZj  not  because  he 
was  short-sighted,  but  because  it  was  interesting ;  and  he  dyed 
his  moustache  black.  Little  people  with  tenor  voices  and  great 
souls  always  have  black  moustaches.  But  the  crown  of  glory 
which  seemed  disposed  to  hover  round  his  more  than  middle-aged 
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head,  and  which  ran  to  a  tendency  to  baldness  instead  of 
grej-headedness,  gave  him  occasionally  secret  qualms.  There 
were  complications  ahead.  However,  at  present  he  was  happy 
enongh,  for  he  was  describing  at  some  length  the  descent  of  that 
particular  divine  afflatus  which  was  the  origin  of  what  was 
universally  considered  one  of  his  highest  flights  into  the  realms  of 
music  and  poetry. 

*  Of  course,  I  always  write  my  own  words,'  he  was  saying  to 
his  neighbour;  'an  artist  cannot,  may  not  interpret  any  emotions 
but  those  he  has  actually  known.  I  have  often  tried  to  set 
Tennyson ;  but  no,  I  get  along  very  well  for  a  stanza  or  two,  but 
then  there  comes  a  line  which  jars,  or,  if  not  jars,  touches  no 
chord  in  my  own  heart.  "Come  and  speak  to  me  again,"  of 
course,  is  written  as  well  as  composed  by  me.  I  was  coming 
home  one  night  late,  when  I  passed  an  ordinary  shop-girl  on  the 
road;  there  was  a  bright  moon,  and  I  saw  her  coarsely-cut,  vulgar 
fece.  She  had  just  parted  fix)m  her  young  man — a  dreadfully 
middle-class  phrase,  dear  Mrs.  Devereuz ;  vfiais  que  vovlez-voua  ? 
— and  as  I  passed  her  she  called  out  to  him,  "  Gome  and  speak  to 
me  again  a  minute,  Jim."  I  walked  on,  but  those  words,  ^*  Gome 
and  speak  to  me  again,"  rang  in  my  head.  Ah !  she  little  knew 
what  she  had  done.' 

*  Dear  me,  yes,  it's  extraordinary,'  said  Mrs.  Devereux,  rather 
absently.     *  I  hope  you'll  sing  it  to  us  this  evening.' 

*  Oh,  do,  Mr.  Batiste,'  said  Lady  Montarden. 

Mr.  Batiste  signified  that  there  was  a  treat  in  store  for  them, 
and,  feeling  that  ordinary  conversation  would  be  bathos  after  this, 
bis  particular  circle  dispersed. 

May  also  got  up,  and  Jack  with  her.  They  were  standing 
somewhat  apart  from  the  others. 

*I  should  think  Mrs.  Naseby  is  that  sort  of  woman,'  she 
said  to  him,  continuing  their  conversation.  *  Do  you  know  her 
wcU?' 

'  I  have  known  her  a  long  time,'  said  Jack. 

*  Ah,  but  that  me^ms  nothing.' 

*  Well,  yes ;  I  think  I  do  know  her  welL' 

'  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  then  ? '  asked  May. 

*  I  think  I  do  now,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  didn't  always.' 

May  was  very  tall,  and  when  she  drew  herself  up  their  eyes 
were  nearly  on  a  level.     She  looked  straight  at  him,  and  smiled. 

^  Of  course,  it  may  be  she  who  has  changed — I  haven't  known 
her  long— or  then,  again,  it  may  be  you.' 
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And  after  enunciating  this  oracular  truth  for  him  to  ponder 
over,  she  left  him. 

The  evening  papers  had  come  down  from  London,  and  Lord 
Montarden  offered  one  to  Mrs.  Naseby.  She  took  it,  and  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  which  May  had  just  left.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Jack 
sat  down  beside  her.  Lady  Montarden  had  also  retired,  and  her 
husband,  finding  that  the  duties  of  host  were  suspended  for  a  time, 
took  another  paper,  and  went  off  to  join  the  others  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

*  Well,  Jack,'  she  said,  '  now  we're  alone,  I'm  going  to  quarrel 
with  you.  In  the  first  place,  why  didn't  you  come  to  us  in  August  ? 
Otherwise  engaged,  I  suppose.   What  a  pretty  girl  May  Leyden  is ! ' 

*•  Ah,  do  you  think  so  ? '  said  Jack,  not  without  purpose, 

*  Yes,  of  course  I  do,  and  so  do  you.  You  don't  take  me  in 
like  that.  So  you  thought  you  could  settle  it  all  this  summer, 
and  then  spring  it  upon  me.  Not  that  I  mind  your  marrying  her 
in  the  least.     I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.' 

*  I  really  don't  understand  you,'  said  he,  *  I'm  not  engaged  to 
her,  or  anything  like  it.  But  she's  a  very  nice  girl,  and  the  other 
people  I  don't  care  about  much.  I'm  glad  you've  come.  I  sup- 
pose you're  here  all  the  week.' 

Mrs.  Naseby  was  content  merely  to  let  Jack  know  that  he 
had  not  taken  her  in  for  a  moment,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
follow  it  up. 

*  Yes,  we  shall  stop  till  Monday.  But  I  suppose  you  will  be 
shooting  all  day,  and  we  women  wiU  be  allowed  to  bring  you  lunch 
merely.' 

*  The  great  Claude  doesn't  shoot,'  said  Jack. 

*  There  are  some  men,'  said  Mrs.  Naseby,  reflectively,  *  whom 
one  would  like  to  pick  up  in  a  pair  of  tongs  and  drop  out  of  the 
window  like  earwigs.' 

She  paused. 

*  I  meant  to  scold  you,'  she  went  on,  *  but  somehow  or  other 
I  feel  pleased  to  see  you,  and  I  will  let  you  off.' 

She  looked  at  him  to  see  whether  her  words  would  have  any 
effect  on  him  :  not  so  long  ago  he  would  have  blushed  with  plea- 
sure like  a  boy.     But  Jack  answered  her  quite  unconcernedly. 

*  Yes,  it's  nice  meeting  again ;  I  haven't  seen  you  for  so 
long.' 

^  When  did  we  see  each  other  last  ? ' 

'  Oh,  ages  ago,'  said  Jack,  '  in  London,  I  should  think,  sonae 
time  in  May.' 
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Mrs.  Naseby  yawned  elaborately. 

*  And  we  don't  seem  to  have  so  much  to  say  to  each  other 
now.' 

*  Oh,  it's  no  use  telling  other  people  what  one  has  been  doing 
and  where  one  has  been  staying :  that  sort  of  thing  is  quite  unin- 
teresting. There  is  no  more  to  say  after  an  absence  of  five  months 
than  after  one  of  five  minutes.* 

*  Eeally,  Jack,  how  rude  you  are !  I  expect  you  to  be  im- 
mensely interested  in  where  we've  been  and  what  we've  been 
doing.' 

*  Oh,  but  why  ? '  asked  Jack,  rousing  himself  a  little.  '  All  that 
matters  is  that  you're  here  now.' 

*  You  say  that,'  remarked  Mrs.  Naseby,  *  with  just  about  as 
much  sincerity  as  people  speak  in  the  first  rehearsal  of  a  farce, 
when  they  stand  with  the  book  in  one  hand,  you  know,  and  a  tea- 
cup in  the  other.' 

^I  always  put  immense  feeling  into  the  rehearsals,'  said 
Jack. 

'  Oh  no ;  it  won't  do  a  bit,'  replied  she.  Why  can't  you  be 
honest  about  it  ?  Besides,  I'm  very  fond  of  you,  Jack,  and  I  ex- 
pect my  sentiments  to  be  reciprocated.' 

*  Yes,  that's  what  you  said  all  along,'  said  Jack,  rather  unwisely. 
Mrs.  Naseby  was  feeling  angry,  and,  what  she  disliked  much 

more,  rather  helpless.  However,  being  a  person  of  some  ability,  she 
seldom  showed  that  she  felt  angry,  unless  there  was  some  definite 
tangible  gain  to  be  achieved,  and  never  that  she  felt  helpless.  She 
laughed  quite  naturally. 

*  I  shall  have  to  take  you  in  hand  again,'  she  said,  *  You  are 
so  extremely  presentable  that  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  it  all  by  being 
rude.' 

She  got  up  leisurely. 

'  Youll  have  to  live  without  me  for  the  next  hour,'  she  said,  '  as 
it's  dressing-time,  or  nearly.  I  am  going  to  be  very  beautiful  to- 
night, and  I  shall  wear  my  emeralds.' 

She  paused  in  front  of  a  long  looking-glass. 

'  You  know  there  are  so  few  women  of  my  age  who  can  wear 
emeralds  without  looking  bilious,'  she  said  with  deep  appreciation. 
'  Tm  thirty-five.     Think  of  that.  Jack.' 

Jack  had  taken  up  the  paper  and  was  looking  absently  through 
its  columns,  thinking  neither  of  it  nor  of  Mrs.  Naseby.  She  came 
towards  him  from  behind,  and  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  sofa 
where  he  was  lounging.    ^  Thirty-five,'  she  repeated.    '  Just  think.' 
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He  had  not  heard  her  coming,  and  looked  up  with  a  start. 
*  How  you  startled  me/  he  said,  laughing  a  little. 

She  looked  at  him  with  some  impatience,  and  a  little  gleam  of 
anger  showed  itself  in  her  eyes.  She  suddenly  found  that  she 
had  not  got  the  least  desire  to  let  Jack  belong  to  another ;  that  it 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her,  as  she  had  told 
him.  His  arm  was  stretched  out  along  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his.  And  at  that  moment  Jack  felt  that  he 
was  a  free  man  again. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Naseby  sat  next  Jack,  for  he  had  taken  her 
in ;  but  on  his  other  side  sat  May  Leyden,  and  his  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Naseby  tended  to  be  fragmentary  and  absent-minded. 
Mrs.  Naseby,  however,  consoled  herself  to  a  certain  extent  by 
talking  in  a  loud  voice  and  rather  cleverly,  so  that  she  was,  in  a 
way,  a  centre.  But  Jack  did  not  appear  even  to  listen,  still  less 
to  be  amused,  at  the  most  risky  things  she  said,  and  she  felt  that 
the  continuous  chuckle  in  which  she  kept  Lord  Montarden  was 
not  a  sufficient  substitute.  She  had  been  so  accustomed  to  treat 
Jack  en  canaiUe^  so  used  to  seeing  him  swallow  with  eagerness 
the  crumbs  she  dropped  from  her  table,  that  she  felt  it  disconcert- 
ing that  now,  when  she  was,  so  to  speak,  feeding  him  with  tit-bits 
from  her  own  fork,  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  them.  Consequently, 
when  the  ladies  left  the  room  Mrs.  Naseby  rustled  out  in  a  bad 
temper. 

'  It  is  a  barbarous  custom,  that  sitting  over  wine/  she  said ; 
'  and  now  that  we  all  smoke  I  cannot  conceive  why  we  shouldn't 
do  it  sociably.  However,  we  can  talk  each  other  over.  Whom 
shall  we  begin  with  ?  I've  talked  Mr.  Batiste  over  already  this 
evening  with  Jack,  and  I  suppose  husbands  are  barred.  Why 
shouldn't  we  talk  over  Jack  himself? ' 

^  Oh,  I  think  he's  so  sweet,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  tentatively, 
not  being  quite  sure  what  line  of  criticism  would  be  adopted. 
'  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  us  your  experiences  ? ' 

'I  know  everyone  likes  Jack,'  said  Lady  Montarden;  ^he's 
an  old  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he,  Edith  ?  * 

*0h,  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Naseby;  'we've  known  each  other  for 
ages.' 

'Is  it  true  that  he's  engaged,'  asked  Mrs.  Devereux,  who 
always  flattered  herself  that  she  knew  everything  about  every- 
body, on  first-hand  authority,  *  to  that  Wyndham  girl  ?  * 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Mrs.  Naseby  saw  May  Leyden 
suddenly  tighten  her  hold  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
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was  sittiiig.  Her  chance  of  paying  off  all  the  anger  and  resent- 
ment she  had  felt  with  Jack  presented  itself  in  its  most  attractive 
colours.  She  raised  herself  from  the  lolling  attitude  which  her 
low  chair  inculcated,  and  looked  straight  at  May, 

*  No,'  she  said ;  *  I  am  quite  positive  that  it  is  false.'  She 
waited  a  moment,  while  she  thought  of  a  little  detail  to  add  pro- 
bability to  her  statement.  'In  fSsu^t,  I  asked  him  myself  this 
afternoon,  and  he  was  never  so  surprised  in  his  life.  Of  course 
it  is  not  true.' 

E.  F.  Benson. 
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The  'Donna'  in  1893. 
I. 

By  the  Author  of  'Charles  Lowder.' 

YEAR  after  year  sufficient  contributions  have  been  sent  for  the 
support  of  the  '  Donna '  by  the  readers  of  Longman's  ;  and 
if,  in  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  great  needs  which 
they  have  supplied,  the  writer's  heart  well-nigh  fails  her,  this  is 
not  from  any  want  of  material  for  the  task,  but  rather  firom  a 
sense  of  powerlessness  to  convey  to  others  that  living  and  vivid 
realisation  of  &cts  which  must  arouse  a  desire  to  help  in  every 
humane  heart.  We  often  hear  of  imposition ;  of  need  and  misery 
caused  by  drink  or  dishonesty,  which  is  only  increased  by  indis- 
criminate charity.  I  have  known  too  much  of  this  myself  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  such  words ;  but  what  many  do  not  seem  to 
realise  is  that — strike  off  as  large  a  percentage  of  impostors  or 
idlers  as  you  please'  from  the  unemployed — ^an  enormous  number 
of  men  remain  whose  one  honest  entreaty  is :  *  Give  us  work.' 
To  bring  wholesome  cooked  food  within  their  reach  at  half-price 
certainly  seems  a  method  of  helping  them  open  to  few  objections. 
Men  who  drink  up  their  earnings  are  not  likely  to  save  half- 
pence and  farthings  for  dinners  at  the  'Donna.'  I  wish  that 
many  amongst  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  would  go  and  see  for 
themselves  the  distribution  of  food  from  twelve  to  one  daily  in 
Thames  Street.  The  faces  of  the  men  would  tell  far  more  than  it 
is  possible  to  write. 

Turning  down  the  steps  on  the  right,  before  crossing  London 
Bridge,  we  find  ourselves  in  Thames  Street,  and  a  minute's  walk 
to  the  right  brings  us  to  a  little  railed-in  enclosure  on  the  left  (in 
front  of  warehouses  of  stored  fruit),  reserved  by  the  police  for  die 
'  Donna.' 

Here,  outsidia  the  gates,  a  great  throng  gathers,  waiting  for 
hours  until  there  shall  be  passed  to  them,  through  th§  railings^ 
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food  enough  to  stave  away  starvation.  Eager,  hungry,  un- 
employed ;  old  and  young,  healthy  and  diseased,  with  varied  types 
of  faces,  yet  all  alike  in  the  one  pressing  need  of  food.  It  is 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  pen  or  pencil  to  describe  them 
adequately,  they  must  be  seen.  Inside  the  gates,  standing  back 
in  the  little  paved  space  in  front  of  the  warehouses,  is  a  hut, 
beneath  which  two  or  three  people  can  stand,  with  a  counter  in 
front,  to  which  the  food  is  lifted  from  the  '  Donna '  truck. 


THl  *  DOVVA*  TOOD  TBTCZ. 


*  For  over  two  hours  150  men  have  been  standin' outside  them 
gates  a-waitinY  we  were  informed  on  one  visit  by  the  man  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  truck,  '  and  quiet  enough  they've  been 
too.'  There  was  a  movement,  and  a  '  Stand  back,  can't  yer  ? ' 
amongst  the  men,  as  the  crowd  swayed  and  tried  to  make  room  to 
admit  the  Sister  and  her  two  friends. 

The  truck,  having  been  unloaded,  was  moved  on  one  side,  and 
the  business  of  cutting  up  began,  as  seemingly  endless  puddings 
were  turned  out  from  their  long  tin  moulds.  Chop,  chop,  as  fast 
as  knife  can  go ;  then  the  slices  of  '  plain '  (suet)  are  laid  in  a 
beautifully  clean  wooden  box ;  and  the  two  helpers  cut  up  the 
bread,  dividing  each  long  loaf  into  three ;  and  then  a  basin  was 
taken  to  the  gates,  and  every  man  who  could  get  to  the  front 
dropped  in  his  halfpenny. 
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This  is  always  the  signal  for  patience  to  cease  and  impatience 
to  begin.  Through  the  bars  is  thmst  a  forest  of  arms,  and  an 
unceasing  cry  raised  for  a  ^  ha'porth  o'  plain/  or  a  ^  ha'porth  o* 
plum.'  The  crowd  behind  push  and  struggle,  and  those  in  firont 
hold  on  to  the  railings  and  push  off  their  fellows.  The  scene  is 
just  the  same  at  the  railings  facing  the  food  stand,  which  form, 
with  those  running  parallel  to  the  street,  two  sides  of  a  square. 

Amongst  the  crowd  gathered  before  these  railings  a  passer-by 
tossed  a  sixpence  to  be  shared  by  twelve,  and  to  provide  each  a 
dinner.  A  regular  stampede  and  something  very  near  a  fight 
was  the  result ;  it  was  soon  hushed,  however,  and  the  gift  honour- 
ably shared  according  to  the  donor's  instructions. 

Presently  the  signal  was  given  for  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and 
then  the  rush  in  was  tremendous.  *  Soup '  was  now  the  cry,  and 
it  was  ladled  out  till  every  basin  was  disposed  off,  and  each  fresh 
customer  was  sent  to  hunt  for  one  as  soon  as  it  should  be  empty. 
So  dreadfully  eager  were  some  of  the  men  that  they  drank  it 
boiling,  and  the  only  wonder  is  how  they  escaped  scalds. 

'Please,  miss,  a  fardin's  worth  of  puddin*  as  it's  the  last 
fardin'  I've  got  in  the  world.'  The  speaker  was  a  mere  youth 
with  clothes  hanging  loosely  upon  a  bony  frame,  but  he  looked 
very  happy,  and  the  Sister  said :  *  You  don't  seem  very  sad  about 
it.'  '  Oh  no,  I've  had  worse  luck  nor  this,  and  shall  afore  I  die, 
I  don't  doubt.'  Prowling  about  the  yard  was  a  wretched-looking 
man,  who  stayed  on  till  there  were  only  two  or  three  men  left, 
sipping  their  soup.  He  went  up  to  them  in  a  cringing  fawning 
manner,  and  said  something  we  could  not  hear,  with  the  result 
that  each  man  gave  him  the  third  of  his  basin  of  soup. 

Sweet  charity  ruled  as  queen  in  some  hearts  on  that  day. 
One  tattered  and  torn  *  Jock '  treated  another  *  Jock,'  who  had 
not  even  the  halfpenny  for  his  dinner,  to  a  basin  of  soup  instead 
of  asking  for  change,  and  received  an  '  All  right,  mate,'  from  the 
recipient  of  his  bounty. 

At  half-past  one  the  gates  were  locked,  nearly  five  hundred 
men  having  been  fed. 

The  first  visitor  to  the  'Donna,'  on  another  day,  was  a 
man  with  a  leather  collar  on  his  shoulders,  which  marked  him 
as  an  orange  carrier.  He  looked  very  sickly  and  ill,  and  not  as 
if  he  had  strength  to  carry  orange  cases  all  day,  but  he  seemed  in 
excellent  spirits  and  hastened  to  tell  his  tale. 

'  When  I  got  home  last  night,  ma'am,  I  found  a  twopenny 
check  inside  my  boot,  and  that  enabled  me  to  start  fair,  d'yer 
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see,  as  I  have  to  pay  twopence  for  the  hire  of  a  "  knot " '  (the 
leather  shoolder-collar),  'and  without  this  the  cleverest  man 
couldn't  cany  a  case  of  oranges  up  the  steps.  I  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  get  it  early  in  the  morning  like,  and  so  to  have  a  good 
long  day,  for  if  you  only  hire  it  for  an  hour  you  pay  twopence 
just  the  same.' 

He  added  that  he  hoped  to  earn  during  the  day  equal  to 
twenty  twopenny  cheques. 

A  pathetic  incident  occurred  not  long  ago.  A  man,  very  old 
and  feeble,  held  out  a  halfpenny  in  his  shaking  hand :  *  Pudding, 
Sister;'  and  then,  pleadingly  : — 

'  Do  let  me  have  some  soup  too ! ' 

It  was  hard  to  say  no,  yet  to  say  yes  seemed  impossible,  for 
the  rough  unemployed  standing  round  might  be  expected  to 
grumble  at  such  '  unfairness.'  But,  just  as  the  server  was  shaking 
her  head  reluctantly,  one  of  the  men  spoke  up : — 

*  Let  him  have  it.  Sister.  None  of  us  will  grudge  it !  He's 
scold— too  old  to  be  about  the  streets.'  A  murmur  of  assent 
went  round,  and  so,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  bystanders, 
the  poor  old  man  gratefully  received  the  coveted  soup. 

*  I'm  not  getting  on  at  aU  grand,  ma'am,'  said  another  old 
customer.  *  I've  got  such  a  pain  in  my  chest  and  a  cough.  I 
walked  about  all  last  night  and  the  night  before ;  I  can't  get  any 
work — there  isn't  any  for  the  old  ones.  They  want  the  young 
ones;  I  suppose  they  think  the  old  ones  can't  work  so  well.' 
One  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  served,  suddenly  put  down  his 
bowl :  •  Here,  mind  this,  please,  for  me,  there's  a  job,'  and  he  rushed 
off  to  try  and  secure  it ;  returning  the  next  minute,  disapi)ointed, 
but  good-humoured. 

*  Gi'e  us  a  penn'orth  of  soup,  Sister,  please,'  said  a  customer 
on  a  cold  March  day.  Tv)0  basins  were  handed  him,  much  to  his 
surprise.  *  You  didn't  expect,  did  yer,  mate,  to  get  two  basins 
for  your  penny  ? '  another  man  asked. 

*No,  that  I'm  sure  I  didn't,'  was  the  reply;  'I  only  wish 
there'd  be  a  truck  like  this  at  Bermondsey  Walk.  Why,  when 
I  come  by  there  a  short  time  since  there  were  more'n  j&fty  men 
arwaitin'  for  work  who  would  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  have 
had  a  basin  of  this  'ere  soup  for  a  halfpenny,  they  looked  a  more'n 
lialf  Btarvin'.  There  be  a  many  poor  men,'  he  added,  turning  to 
tbe  Sister,  *  what  'd  sooner  drop  down  in  the  streets  than  beg. 
Why,  only  the  other  day,  down  here,  a  man  died  in  the  streets, 
and  the  doetor  said  as  it  were  a  case  of  sheer  starvation.    I'm  not 
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one  o'  them  as  run  the  rich  folk  down ;  let  them  as  won't  work 
do  it,  as  they  have  ever  done.  I  say  as  they  doos  a  lot  for  the 
poor,  only  there's  so  much  misery  about  they  can't  relieve  all,  so 
some  mtM^  suffer/ 

He  turned  round  as  he  went  away :  *  Thank  you  very  xnnch. 
Sister ;  the  soup  was  very  good — very  good  indeed,  and  I  feel  a 
different  man  now/  A  small  boy  called  after  the  Sister  in  the 
street,  and,  when  she  stopped,  said  confidentially,  ^I  got  a 
ha'porth  of  soup,  Sisten    I  calls  it  a  ha'porth  of  goodm^ess ! ' 

A  young  fellow,  earnest  and  honest-looking,  dragged  up 
another,  about  his  own  age,  to  the  ^  Donna '  counter,  holding  him 
by  the  button : — '  Please,  Sister,  let  this  poor  mate  have  some 
food.  We've  both  just  got  a  job,  and  have  to  go  to  work  on  empty 
stomachs,  and  if  you'll  trust  us  till  to-morrow  we'll  pay  you  up 
faUhfvi.^  Another,  a  newspaper  man,  came  for  a  *  ha'porth  of 
college'  soon  after  the  *  Donna'  opened;  he  went  away  after 
eating  it,  but  just  at  closing  time  appeared  again.  *  A  basin  of 
soup,  please,  ma'am;  I've  only  just  got  a  halfpenny  for  it  by  selling 
two  papers.'  A  bright-faced  boy  of  about  fifteen  bought  'a 
ha'porth  of  plain  and  a  ha'porth  of  plum,'  wrapping  the  latter  up 
carefully  in  a  crumpled  piece  of  old  newspaper.  *  'Tis  for  mj 
granny,'  he  said ;  *  she's  old  and  without  food.' 

Amongst  the  crowd  at  the  gate  in  February,  penniless,  hall- 
penniless,  and  even  farthingless,  were  many  who  had  worked 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  and  fifty  years,  but  who  had  lost 
their  situations  from  various  causes,  and  could  find  no  fresh  work. 
*No,*  one  exclaimed,  miserably  clad  and  looking  ravenously 
hungry,  in  answer  to  a  mate's  question,  ^I  ain't  no  work  but 
what  the  savage  inside  me  gives  me  to  do  in  satisfying  appetite.* 
He  waited  till  the  last  man  had  been  served,  walked  up  briskly  to 
the  counter,  and  cleared  off  all  the  remnants. 

The  restaurant,  42a  Dock  Street,  from  which  the  food  is  sent, 
is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  is  crowded  at  dinner-time  by  men  in 
work,  paying  the  full  cost  of  their  excellent  food.  *  If  you  have 
done  nothing  else,  Sister,'  observed  one  of  their  customers,  *  you've 
raised  the  tone  of  all  the  eating-houses  in  the  neighbourhood.' 
But  the  '  Donna '  truck,  provided  ten  years  ago  by  the  readers  of 
Longman's,  is,  as  our  old  subscribers  know,  only  for  the  imem- 
ployed.  Long  experience  enables  the  Sisters  to  see  in  a  moment, 
by  his  hands,  if  a  customer  at  the  latter  is  in  work,  when  he  is 
charged  the  full  price  of  his  food. 

Many  of  these  particulars  are  given  for  the  information  of 
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new  readers  of  this  Magazine,  who  every  year  become  friends  to 
the  *  Donna '  and  to  her  oflFshoots. 

Underground  train  to  Aldersgate  Street,  and  a  short  walk 
to  Tenter  Street,  bring  us  to  the  'Friend  in  Need,'  which  is 
a  kind  of  oflf-growth  from  the  'Donna,'  since  those  who 
brought  food  to  the  hungry  could  not  long  bear  to  know  of 
hundreds  pacing  the  streets  all  night,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  without  opening  a  Night  Eefuge  where  some  might 
find  shelter.  It  has  proved  of  most  essential  use  in  another 
vray  besides  that  of  relieving  present  terrible  suflfering.  In  J/ac- 
miXlan*8  Magazine  for  November  1893  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Toynbee — *  A  Winter's  Experiment ' — recording 
the  efforts  last  winter  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Mansion  House 
Conference,  *  not  to  provide  temporary  relief,  but  rather  to  assist 
the  more  capable  of  the  men '  (all  dock  labourers  out  of  work)  '  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remove  them  once  for  all  from  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.'  The  applicants  were  put  to  test-work,  hard  field 
labour,  at  which,  Mr.  Toynbee  says,  '  upon  the  whole  the  men 
worked  well.'  The  result  has  been  that  of  365  cases  examined, 
about  9^  per  cent.  *  have  been  more  or  less  effectually  assisted,' 
several  emigrating  with  their  families  to  Canada,  where  they  are 
doing  well.  The  causes  of  this  small  percentage  must  be  studied 
in  the  article  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  ttat 
this  work  of  sifting  and  testing  the  unemployed,  with  a  view  to 
setting  them  on  their  feet  again,  is  not,  with  the  guardians  and 
supporters  of  the  Night  Eefuge,  *  a  winter's  experiment '  of  a  few 
weeks,  but  a  work  to  which  their  lives  are  devoted,  and  to  which 
great  facilities  are  given  by  the  men  being  gathered  nightly 
under  their  own  eye,  when  the  antecedents  of  every  applicant  for 
admission  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  those  to  whom  they  give 
references  are  written  to. 

The  Mansion  House  sub-committee  wisely  met  in  the  East  End, 
^  in  the  very  midst  of  the  dock  district,'  and  included  amongst  its 
members  several  residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  Sisters 
live  amongst  the  dock  men,  going  in  and  out  amongst  them  cour 
tinuaUy  at  the  restaurant,  at  the  '  free  and  easy '  evenings  held 
there  for  the  men,  classes,  concerts,  &c.,  at  the  '  Donna,'  and  at 
the  *  Friend  in  Need.'  Mr.  Toynbee  does  not  take  a  hopeful  view 
as  to  giving  a  fresh  start  to  the  class  with  which  his  committee 
dealt ;  but  he  acknowledges  that '  religious  and  other  agencies  do, 
no  doubt,  succeed,  by  again  building  up  character,  in  withdrawing 
individuals  here  and  there  from  the  wretched  circumstances  of 
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their  class  ; '  and  this  is  just  what  is  eminently  accomplished  bj 
those  who  live  for  them  and  amongst  them.  I  know  fix>m  per- 
sonal experience  how  true  it  is  that  in  many,  many  cases  only  a 
little  timely  and  prudent  help  is  needed  to  enable  men  to  recover 
their  lost  footing.  There  is  no  work  which  (health  permitting)  I 
should  engage  in  so  hopefully,  and  with  such  certainty  of  doing 
great  and  permanent  good,  as  that  of  going  among  the  men  of 
the  Night  Hefuge  each  evening,  and  finding  out  some,  or  even 
one,  to  whom  kindness  and  some  effort,  and  a  very  little  help, 
would  give  a  fresh  and  hopeful  start  in  life.  It  is  not  as  though 
they  were  in  a  casual  ward ;  they  are  under  the  Sisters'  care  and 
observation,  and  also  that  of  the  caretaker,  a  former  policeman. 
And  there  is  opportunity  for  tracing  their  antecedents,  and  veri- 
fying their  stories,  through  the  references  entered  each  night  in 
the  book  kept  by  the  Sisters. 

Having  been  more  than  commonly  successful  in  the  very  little 
I  have  been  able  to  attempt  in  this  line,  I  venture  to  express  an 
earnest  wish  that  a  Union  could  be  formed  of  ladies  and  of  gentie- 
men,  with  but  one  rule — ^that  one  member  should  be  at  the  Night 
Befuge  every  evening  during  the  months  it  is  open,  and  seek  out 
^  some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother '  whom  he  or  she  may  be 
the  happy  means  of  setting  on  his  way  again.  If  there  were  but 
thirty  in  such  a  Union,  a  visit  once  a  month  from  each  member 
'  would  be  sufficient,  though  it  would,  of  course,  be  better  if  two 
could  go  together. 

Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury,  kindly  allows  his  name  to  be 
given  as  a  reference  to  anyone  wishing  to  join  such  a  Union.  He 
is  President  of  the  Association  which  works  the  Night  Befrige,  the 
*  Donna,'  the  Workrooms  for  women,  and  nmnberless  other  centres 
of  help  for  the  poorest.  Not  being  in  town  during  the  winter, 
Lord  Nelson  could  not  call  a  meeting  of  volunteers  at  his  house ; 
but  I  hope  that  perhaps  some  reader  of  these  words  may  be  moved 
to  do  so,  and  that  concerted  action  may  arise  from  it,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  our  poor  men.  A  monthly  meeting,  at  which  members 
could  mention  special  cases  to  others,  would  be  of  greatest  use. 

The  Sisters  would  gladly  welcome  such  nightly  visitors, 
bring  hopeful  and  deserving  cases  before  them,  and  give  their 
references,  which  the  members  of  the  Union  could  then  sift.  It 
is  obvious  that  those  living  in  the  world  have  more  opportunities 
than  the  Sisters  of  finding  various  openings  for  such  cases.  Very 
often  men  are  only  hindered  from  getting  a  good  situation  by  the 
want  of  a  suit  of  cast-off  clothes. 

There  would  be  disappointments;  false  references  are  some- 
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times  given ;  but  there  would  be  sufficient  success  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  anyone  who  took  the  trouble  of  going  amongst  these  poor 
men.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  watch  the  weary,  half-frozen  men 
gradually  losing  their  pinched,  starved  expression,  and  warming 
up  into  life  and  even  cheerfulness.  But  something  more  is  needed 
when  a  big  fellow,  more  than  six  feet  high,  maybe,  who  once 
must  have  been  a  very  giant  in  strength,  comes  to  you  with  trem- 
bling lips,  and  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  bom  of  weakness  and 
despair,  and  begs  you  to  find  him  work — only  work.  No  one 
with  any  heart  can  look  on  such  a  picture  unmoved. 

One  amongst  those  permanently  aided  is  *  Tom,'  who  came  to 
the  Refuge  three  years  ago,  and  who  was  helped  to  emigrate  to 
Canada.  He  wrote  on  his  arrival,  thanking  the  Sisters  for  sending 
him  to  '  such  a  grand  country.*  He  had  found  employment  at 
once  with  a  farmer ;  and  on  the  household  breaking  up,  he  had, 
when  he  wrote  last,  'three  farm  offers  already.  I  can  plough, 
harrow,  and  go  to  churchy  a  thing  I  could  not  do  before,  and  ride 
like  a  jockey,'  he  writes.  *  I  should  so  much  like  if  you  would 
send  me  a  book,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe ;  I  feel  lonesome  here 
at  nights.  Mr.  Moreton,  our  pastor,  is  holding  sp'ecial  services  at 
Hiawatha  Schoolhouse,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  people ; 
but  they  all  have  an  excuse  for  not  coming  when  we  invite 
them.' 

*  We  have  some  promising  lads  now  at  the  Night  Refuge,'  the 
Sister  writes.  '  How  we  wish  we  could  send  them  off  to  Canada, 
like  Tom;  but,  alas!  such  undertakings  require  money.  The 
other  day  a  man  came  to  us  begging  for  "  clothes  to  go  to  work 
respectably  in,"  being  promised  employment  by  a  well-known 
firm.  Happily  we  were  able  to  aid  him,  thanks  to  friends  who 
sometimes  send  us  old  suits.' 

Another  inmate  of  the  *  Friend  in  Need '  was  an  old  soldier,  who 
had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  Indian  Mutiny,  and  for  whom  a 
comfortable  situation  in  the  country  was  found.  '  I  hope  you  are 
not  thinking  I  have  forgot  you,'  he  writes.  '  Believe  me,  there 
is  no  day  but  I  remember  you  in  my  poor  prayers.' 

*  A  Friend  in  Need '  expresses  exactly  what  the  Refuge  is  to 
thousands  of  homeless  men,  for  whom  no  hearth  glows  in  all  this 
vast  city ;  and  last  winter  8,893  of  these  luckless  men  claimed  its 
hospitality.  The  150  beds  are  not  luxurious,  being  only  ham- 
miocks  suspended  between  iron  bars,  with  a  thick  leathern  coverlet, 
and  an  American  cloth  pillow  stuffed  with  flock.  Yet  for  this 
the  men  will  wait  patiently  outside  the  door  for  hours,  only  too 
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thankful  to  feel  that  they  are  secure  of  something  to  lie  on  and 
of  something  to  eat. 

One  such  knocked  at  the  door,  late  on  a  bitter  night,  b^ 
numbed  with  cold,  half  famished,  and  well-nigh  despairing.  A 
basin  of  steaming  food  was  set  before  him,  and  room  willingly 
made  for  him  by  the  stove.  Then  he  told  the  sad  story  of  how, 
in  bright  days  long  past,  he  and  his  wife  had  earned  a  com- 
fortable living  as  chair-menders.  But  sorrow  came  to  a  very 
happy  and  loving  home.  His  wife  died  after  a  short  illness,  and 
he,  heart-broken,  had  no  spirit  left  to  carry  on  his  work  withont 
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her.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  his  extremity  he 
heard  of  the  '  Friend  in  Need.'  '  I  never  had  to  sleep  out-of-doors 
till  the  last  two  nights,'  he  said,  *  and  I  pray  God  I  never  mav 
again.  Another  night  would  do  for  me.  IVe  tramped  miles 
to-day,  and  if  you  hadn't  taken  me  in  I  can't  think  what  I  should 
have  done.' 

Another  of  our  guests,  R.,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  For  twelve  years  he  ha^ 
been  a  victim  to  chronic  rheumatism,  obliged  to  use  crutches,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  destitution.  He  had  been  assistant 
and  clerk  in  a  business  house,  and  but  for  illness  he  would  be 
there  to  this  day. 

Another,  a  carriage-painter  by  trade,  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
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by  the  firm  for  which  he  worked  to  build  tramcars,  and  his  white 
face  quite  lit  up  with  the  recollection  of  those  days.  *  But  soon 
after  I  came  back  to  England,'  he  said,  *  the  firm  broke,  we  were 
all  turned  oflf,  and  before  I  could  get  work  my  health  failed,  and 
then  while  I  was  ill  my  savings  went.  I  got  better,  but  a  fellow 
can't  find  work  looking  like  a  shadow ;  nobody'U  employ  him  lest 
he  should  break  down  on  their  hands.  And  one  day  I  heard  of 
the  "  Friend  in  Need,"  and  I  was  thankful  to  come  here.  It's 
terrible  in  those  common  lodging-houses!  I'm  hoping  now  to 
tide  over  the  winter  somehow,  and  in  the  spring  I  think  I  shall 
get  work.' 

A  farmer,  J.  B.,  quite  broke  down  when  kindly  spoken  to. 
^  Them  as  used  to  speak  kind  and  gentle-like  to  me  is  all  dead 
and  gone,'  he  said.  *  I  have  lost  my  wife,  and  my  girls,  and  all  I 
had.  I  was  a  prosperous  man  once,  and  had  a  large  dairy  farm, 
bnt  disease  broke  out  among  my  cows,  and  it  ruined  me.  One 
by  one  they  died,  ma'am,  and  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  go  into 
the  stable  of  a  morning  and  find  two  or  three  of  the  poor  beasts 
lying  dead.  It  just  killed  my  wife,  for  she  was  not  strong,  and 
she  knew  that^it  meant  ruination  for  both  of  us.  I  miss  her 
every  day  of  my  life ;  but  sometimes  it  seems  a'most  a  blessing 
that  she  is  taken  away  from  such  a  lot  of  trouble  as  she'd  have 
had  to  bear  if  she'd  stopped  here  with  me.' 

A  musician  begged  the  Sister  to  write  a  letter  for  him  to  his 
sister.  *  Tell  her  I'm  staying  at  your  place,  that  I  was  perfectly 
destitute,  but  you  have  taken  me  in,  and  given  me  food  and  a 
bed — and  God  bless  you  for  it !  Here  are  two  pledge  tickets ; 
will  you  put  them  in  the  letter,  and  tell  her  they  are  for  my 
instruments.  I  kept  them  to  the  last,  but  was  obliged  to  pawn 
them  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I'm  a  painter  by  trade, 
bnt  for  ten  weeks  I've  been  able  to  get  nothing.  If  my  sister 
should  send  any  money,  will  you  kindly  keep  it  for  me,  and 
let  me  have  it  little  by  little,  so  as  to  make  it  last  till  I  get 
work?' 

The  Night  Befuge  was  opened  for  this  winter  on  November  9. 
New  windows,  new  floors,  painting,  whitewashing,  and  decorat- 
ing have  made  it  look  most  inviting.  The  stoves  shine  with  a 
brilliancy  that  almost  makes  them  mirrors ;  the  polished  bowls 
and  beautifully  clean  long  towels  in  the  lavatory  must  be  wel- 
come sights  to  the  tired,  dirty,  and  homeless  guests.  The  rows 
of  hammocks  show  restfully  in  the  Ught  of  the  glowing  fires 
that  warm  the  larger  and  smaller  dorinitories,  md  the  wf^lls  are 
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covered  with  pictures.  Before  opening-time  a  crowd  had  assem- 
bled outside ;  and  when  the  Sister  was  seated  before  the  great 
book  in  which  names  are  entered,  the  men  passed  in  a  long  file 
before  her,  giving  their  names,  trades,  and  references. 

One,  Joseph  Spicer,  aged  twenty-one,  is  respectably  connected, 
but  has  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  having  been  laid  np  for 
several  weeks  in  Whitechapel  Infirmary  from  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  *  Look,  lady,  here's  an  arm  for  yer/  he  said  plain- 
tively, showing  a  poor  wrist  about  the  size  of  a  sickly  child's. 
*  I  have  fell  oflf  dreadful ;  it's  want  of  good  food,  and  havin'  no 
settled  place.' 

*  Could  you  do  work  if  you  had  it  ? ' 

At  the  mention  of  work  the  pale  face  flushed,  and  an  eager 
expression  came  into  the  poor  fellow's  eyes.  *Work,  ah!  Td 
manage  it ;  but  it's  not  work  so  much  as  clothes  I'm  needin'.  I 
could  ha'  had  a  job  to-day  if  only  I'd  decent  clothes  ;  it's  a  coat 
I'm  a'  wantin'  so  bad.'  He  pulled  it  round  to  show  the  tatters 
in  which  it  hung.  *  My  brother  says  if  I  only  looked  a  bit  fit^ 
he'd  manage  to  get  me  work  at  Stepney  Gas  Works.' 

J.  S.  has  been  a  skin-dresser  in  Bermondsey ;  he  showed  us 
a  new  shirt  over  his  ragged  one.  Until  he  gets  better  clothes 
he  would  *  push  a  barrow,'  or  do  anything.  He  had  earned  5d., 
had  spent  lc2.  on  tea,  1(2.  on  two  ^  slices/  and  kept  the  remain- 
ing Zd.  for  supper  and  breakfast  at  the  Night  Eefuge  (the  beds, 
fire,  and  washing  being  firee). 

Another  guest  this  evening,  James  Taylor,  aged  fifty,  had 
missed  many  chances  of  work  through  the  casual  ward  rules, 
which  do  not  allow  him  out  early  enough  to  look  for  work.  The 
'  Friend  in  Need '  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor  fellows  in  this 
way,  as,  no  task-work  being  required  from  them,  they  can  begin 
their  search  for  work  as  early  as  they  like. 

After  a  basin  of  boiling  soup  and  one-third  of  a  loaf  had 
been  dealt  out  to  each  guest,  came  the  crowning  point  of  the 
first  evening  of  this  season.  Through  a  half-open  door  was  espied 
a  large  sack,  and  from  its  depths  a  great  number  of  woollen 
comforters  were  drawn  forth.  Each  man  came  up  to  the  table, 
and  was  allowed  to  choose  his  colour  so  long  as  the  colours  held 
out.  Red  was  the  favourite,  and  next  to  that  dark  blue ;  very 
few  chose  grey  or  brown.  If  the  hard-working  ladies  of  the 
Donna  Knitting  Society  could  have  seen  the  distribution  of  their 
gifts,  they  would  have  been  well  pleased  at  the  surprise  and 
gratification  caused  by  them. 
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Two  or  three  poor  fellows  seemed  bewildered  by  the  oflfer  of 
the  soft  woolly  thing,  hesitating  as  to  what  they  should  do ;  and 
when  the  little  present  was  fairly  in  their  hands,  walked  slowly 
away,  evidently  still  puzzled  by  the  '  faery  token.'  The  longer 
and  thicker  and  closer  the  comforters  are,  the  better  the  men 
appear  to  like  them. 

I  mentioned  last  year  that  a  lady  had  sent  20Z*,  to  be  spent 
at  the  East  End  Workrooms  in  giving  work  to  the  wives  of 
the  unemployed  and  to  widows ;  the  '  woollies/  and  shirts, 
when  completed,  to  be  sent  to  the  Deep-Sea  fishermen.  She 
desired  that  her  name,  well-known  and  most  honoured,  should 
not  be  given,  and  she  has  since  passed  to  her  rest.  A  few  days 
after  her  death  a  lady,  quite  unknown  to  me,  kindly  sent  lOi. 
to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  These  two  orders  provided  much 
work  for  the  poorest  women.  It  matters  not  how  bad  the 
weather — ^blinding  rain,  sleet,  or  snow — ^nothing  keeps  the  women 
from  the  workroom.  A  long  table,  a  large  party,  piles  of  work, 
over  which  about  forty  busy  heads  are  bent,  while  old  and  young 
fingers  ply  the  needle.  *  Give  us  work '  is  the  cry  from  them  as 
well  as  from  the  men ;  that  is,  save  us  from  the  workhouse,  or  star* 
vation  ;  preserve  to  us  our  small  homes,  where  we  have  lived,  and 
loved,  and  laboured ;  save  us  from  heart-breaking  partings,  from 
loss  of  individuality  and  self-respect ;  save  us  from  giving  in  at 
last,  and  yielding  after  so  many  years  of  arduous  toil,  when, 
amidst  want  and  sickness  and  weakness,  we  have  still  managed  to 
find  food,  and  to  keep  our  homes. 

There  are  about  forty  women  waiting  for  admission,  but 
funds  are  too  low  to  take  them  on.  Hundreds  on  the  verge  of 
desperation  would  be  glad  to  come.  Most  of  those  employed 
are*  pitifully  needy— all  steady,  deserving,  and  industrious. 
Airs.  Cameron  has  lived  in  the  same  house — 7  Morgan  Street, 
E. — ^for  forty-seven  years ;  her  husband,  a  bootmaker,  steady, 
honest,  and  upright,  died  six  years  ago.  She  uses  the  Uttle 
shop  in  which  her  husband  worked  as  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
bedroom  all  in  one,  so  as  to  let  the  other  rooms.  '  Since  my 
husband's  death/  she  says,  ^Tve  managed  somehow  on  the 
little  I  get  from  the  Sisters*  Workroom.  Our  parish '  (White-» 
chapel)  *.don*t  help  anyone,  for  they  make  a  boast  of  giving  no 
outdoor  relief,  or  next  to  none.'  But  when  her  rent,  seven-and-* 
sixpence  a  week,  is  not  quite  made  up,  or  only  just,  she  is  foodless, 
moneyless,  and  fireless.    At  eighty-three  her  bright  blue  eyes  need 
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no  glasses ;  she  wears  her  wedding  riDg  above  the  first  joint  of  her 
finger,  as  her  poor  hands  are  dreadfully  swollen  by  rheumatiBm. 

Another  worker,  Mrs.  Taylor,  25  William  Street,  Commercial 
Road,  is  the  wife  of  a  carman  who  last  April  broke  his  knee-cap, 
lay  for  nineteen  weeks  in  the  infirmary,  and  now  seems  worse 
than  ever,  and  dreadfully  weak.  '  I'm  sure  I've  had  no  end  of  a 
struggle,'  Mrs.  Hughes  says,  *  When  I've  bought  a  bit  of  coal  for 
Zd.  (14  lbs.),  a  bit  of  tea,  and  a  mite  of  butter,  I've  nothing  left  out 
of  my  8(2.  I've  never  been  so  bad  off  as  I  was  last  Christmas. 
All  my  life  through,  however  poor  I've  been,  I've  bought  the 
makings  of  a  Christmas  pudden,  but  last  year  I  had  none.  My 
son,  he'd  saved  up  enough  halfpence  for  a  little  piece  of  beef^  or 
else  we'd  a'  had  nothing,  but  the  pudden  we  couldn't  manage.' 

Mrs.  Collins's  home  is  a  tiny  '  top  floor  back '  at  24  William 
Street,  Commercial  Hoad ;  fearfully  close  and  very  dirty,  but  the 
poor  thing  is  too  old  to  clean  it,  and  she  lives  quite  alone—has 
outlived  all  her  relatives.  The  1«.  6d.  a  week  for  her  rent 
comes  '  somehow.'  She  can't  tell  how ;  like  enough  fix)m  her 
kind  next-door  neighbour,  who,  although  dreadfully  poor  herself, 
sends  in  a  few  pieces  of  coal  or  nobbles  of  d(ke  to  the  lonely  old 
woman  in  her  garret.  *  How  do  you  manage  for  food  ? '  *  My 
dear,  don't  you  ask  me !  As  long  as  I  can  keep  a  shelter  over  me, 
'tis  all  I  can  hope  for,  and  I  does  without  reg'lar  food.  Some- 
times I  never  touches  food  but  a  cup  of  tea  for  two  or  three  days.* 

*Miss  Gr.,  blesR  her!'  said  Mrs.  L.,  'kept  two  of  us  in 
as  pretty  a  little  cottage  in  the  country  as  ever  you  see  for  three 
whole  weeks.'  Her  husband  only  earns  3^.  a  week,  and  she 
gets  2«.  from  the  Workroom.  'But,'  she  says,  'I  can't  abear  to 
live  in  a  low  street,  so  I  pay  4a.  rent.  I've  been  in  the  same 
house  for  eighteeu  years.' 

*  But  that  would  only  leave  you  one  shilling  after  paying  ybnr 
rent.' 

'  That's  true  enough  ;  it's  all  I  have  to  depend  upon ;  some- 
times I  get  a  little  needlework  from  ladies  who  knew  me  in  my 
better  days,  and  sometimes  I've  gone  out  cleaning,  but  I'm  not 
strong.' 

Mrs.  K.  is  old,  poor,  and  feeble,  but  her  face  is  as  happy  and 
contented  as  one  could  see  anywhere.  'Ah,  my  dear,  it's  not 
what  you  Aav^,  but  what  you  areX '  she  declares, '  and  one's  always 
happy  trying  to  cheer  up  others.  Troubles !  Why,  they're  only 
good  friends  a  correctin'  of  our  mistakes,  and  they  always  leave 
us  better  than  they  found  us,  if  we  but  choose  to  heed  'em.' 
She  seemed  even  brighter  than  usual  one  Monday  ^ftemoon^  and 
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there  was  a  strange  look  of  excitement  upon  her  furrowed  face, 

*  Sister/  she  said,  *  I've  grand  news  to  tell  you.  IVe  had  an 
invitation  to  the  country.  There's  just  one  thing  that  makes  me 
a  little  anxious,  and  that  is  my  rent.  You  see  it  comes  to  one- 
and-sixpence  a  week,  so  that  I  should  need  six  shilUngs  to  make 
np  the  month.  It  would  never  do  to  give  up  the  room,  for  them 
Jews  would  snap  it  up,  and  I'd  have  hard  work  to  find  another 
anything  like  it  at  the  money.' 

'  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  saw  the  country  ? ' 

*  Not  ever  sin'  I  were  three-and-twenty,  and  that's  five-and- 
forty  years  ago,  my  dear — five-and-forty  years ! ' 

It  was  with  tears  of  thankfulness  that  Mrs.  A.  told  us  how 
the  Workroom  had  saved  her  from  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
her  little  home.  For  months  she  had  been  ill  with  a  poisoned 
hand,  and  each  week  the  prospect  of  paying  her  rent  and  support- 
ing her  children  seemed  more  hopeless.  But  the  hand  mended 
at  last,  and  by  dint  of  heroic  self-denial  and  the  money  earned 
at  the  Workroom  she  managed  to  get  into  smoother  waters,  and 
is  now  paying  her  way. 

One  poor  woman,  with  a  terrible  cough,  smiled  sadly  when  the 
Sister  said  to  her  that  it  was  a  bad  day  for  her  to  be  out.  She 
was  ^  only  too  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.' 
Soon  after  she  was  forced  to  give  way,  being  too  ill  to  come ;  when 
she  reappeared  she  said  how  often  when  lying  on  her  sick  bed, 
too  weak  too  stir,  the  thought  of  the  Workroom  had  come  into 
her  mind  as  a  bright  spot  cheering  those  dreary  hours. 

*  It  do  seem  'omelike  and  comfortable  'ere ;  the  days  don't  pass 
quick  enough  between  the  times  for  comin','  said  another  woman. 

I  wish  the  many  kind  donors  to  the  Workroom  could  see  the 
earnest  heads  bent  over  the  work,  and  the  poor  stifi*  fingers  trying 
to  do  their  best,  as,  with  eyes  weakened  by  age  and  want,  the 
women  try  to  keep  the  stitches  straight,  and  even,  and  neat. 
Their  eagerness  to  give  satisfaction  is  not  simply  from  fear  of 
losing  their  small  weekly  wage,  but  firom  gratitude.  The  Work- 
room is  the  one  anchor  by  which  many  of  them  hold  on  to  life. 

The  *  Donna  Knitting  Society'  becomes  larger  and  more  muni- 
ficent every  year ;  and  I  must  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Miss 
Ada  Mayes  for  valuable  help  in  working  the  Society ;  and  also,  most 
warmly,  the  hundreds  of  unknown  friends  who  have  not  only  sent 

*  woollies '  and  other  garments,  but  written  the  kindest  letters  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  A  box  has  just  been  sent  from 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the  donor  expressing  *  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  work  for  the  *'Ponna,"  whose  fortunes,'  she  writes,  *we 
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always  follow  with  the  greatest  interest,  whenever  recorded  in 
Longman's  Magazine.'  I  add,  for  the  benefit  of  new  Mends, 
the  ONE  RULE  of  the  Society:  To  send  aJt  least  one  woollen 
pair  of  Bocksy  comforter^  or  vest,  in  knitti/ng,  crochet,  or 
material  every  winter  to  Miss  Trench,  Secretary  D.KA, 
Pulham  St.  Mary,  Norfolk.  From  the  same  address  may  be 
obtained  The  Donna,  reprinted,  by  request,  and  by  the  Editoi's 
kind  permission,  from  this  Magazine,  with  much  additional  matter, 
and  containing  the  story  of  the  '  Donna '  and  of  its  offshoots  from 
the  beginning.  The  greatest  help  is  given  to  the  work  by  ordering 
and  distributing  this  little  pamphlet.     Price  twopence,  post  free. 

Last  winter  and  spring  700  ^woollies'  and  other  garments 
were  sent  to  me  as  Secretary  of  the  D.K.S.  (578  the  previons 
winter)^  and  a  large  number  besides  to  the  Editor  of  Longman's 
and  to  the  Sisters.  When  a  sufficient  number  are  collected  to 
give  one  to  each  of  the  150  guests  at  the  Night  Refrige,  there 
is  a  distribution.  *  The  members  of  the  D.K.S.,'  the  Sister  wrote 
in  1892,  'have  proved  themselves  staunch  friends,  and  have 
knitted  so  many  comforters,  socks,  jerseys,  &c.,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  have  six  separate  distributions  of  them ;  the  first 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  last  on  Easter  Day.  Even  the  least 
imaginative  mind  can  picture  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  of  the 
recipients/ 

This  year,  1893,  gifts  have  flowed  in  so  early  that,  as  stated 
above,  there  was  a  *  woolly '  for  each  guest  on  November  9,  the  day 
when  the  *  Friend  in  Need '  opened  for  its  winter's  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  those  whom  the  'Donna'  aids 
without  being  painfully  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  circumstances  and  theirs :  we  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  stand  '  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  i '  and,  lapped  round 
with  comforts,  it  is  hard  not  to  shrink  from  relating  the  miseries 
of  others.  Yet  it  would  be  the  greater  wrong  to  leave  that  unsaid 
which  may  bring  relief,  often  permanent  relief,  to  many.  There- 
fore : — 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  heart  that  lives  alone 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  kind ! 

Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 
Is  to  be  pitied,  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude  and  patient  cheer, 
And  frequent  sight  of  what  is  to  be  borne ; 

Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  us  here, — 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 
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II. 

Statement  by  the  Editor. 

The  account  of  the  'Donna'  is  again  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  men  served  has  sunk  from  85,316  in  the  previous 
year  to  75,418  this  year.  An  examination  of  the  table  ap- 
pended shows  that  the  numbers  served  have  been  gradually 
sinking  for  six  years,  and  are  now  actually  less  than  half  the 
enormous  numbers  of  1887-8.  It  really  appears  possible  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  *  Donna '  may  suspend  opera- 
tions, having  served  her  purpose.  This  time  has  not,  how- 
ever, arrived  yet,  and  the  Editor  therefore  appeals  once  more  to 
his  readers  for  the  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  accounts 
show  that  the  subscriptions  last  year  did  not  quite  cover  the  cost, 
and  that  the  balance  in  hand  has  sunk  from  692.  Od.  0^(2.  to 
m.  \8.  6|d. 

Table  of  Number  of  Men  Sebved  at  the  '  Donna  '  Tbuck. 


1                  Mcmtiu 

1887-8. 

1888-9. 

1889-90. 

1890-9L 

1891-8. 

189S-3. 

NoTember  . 

13,899 

14,502 

10,920 

9,011 

8,932 

8,429 

9,799 

12,123 

8,634 

8,702 

8,020 

6,217 

January 

13,930 

16,414 

12,446 

9,282 

10,226 

6,122 

Febrnary 

12,442 

12,649 

9,524 

8,651 

7.543 

7,964 

March 

11,123 

11,640 

9,046 

8,222 

10,029 

8,960 

|Apra 

11,432 

10,481 

9,262 

8,448 

6,042 

5,161 

|May 

12,661 

11,663 

6,714 

9,010 

5,598 

5,590 

I  June 

8,973 

6,241 

5,892 

7,244 

6,717 

3,768 

July 

13,171 

6,516 

6,076 

7,334 

4,037 

3,964 

August 

13,764 

9,261 

5,628 

7,914 

4,774 

6,219 

September 

:    12,949 

8,208 

5,922 

10,076 

6,990 

6,637 

October 

20,275 

10,265 

9,990 

11,108 

7,408 

7.607 

154,418 

129.763 

97,954 

105,002 

85,316 

76.418 
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Nivernais  in  England. 


ALTHOUGH  of  kte  years  two  bulky  volumes*  have  been 
devoted  to  Louis-Jules-Henri-Barbon  Mancini-Mazarini,  Duke 
of  Nivernais  and  Donziois,  Peer  of  France,  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  Grandee  of  Spain,  Eoman  Baron,  and  grand-nephew 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  they  are  rather  proofs  of  what  may  be  done 
by  a  practised  writer  with  imperfect  material  than  examples  of 
eventful  biography.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  Grace's  life  presents 
no  very  moving  accidents.  He  had,  indeed,  in  his  youth  been  a 
soldier  under  Villars  and  Belle-Isle.  But  he  had  speedily  quitted 
the  army  from  ill-health ;  and  almost  the  only  notable  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  military  career  is,  that  his  *  farewell '  to 
the  'plumed  troop  and  the  big  wars'  of  Louis  Quinze  was 
coached  in  the  unusual  form  of  a  rhymed  Spitre  to  his  regiment. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  succeeding  the  celebrated  Massillon,  and  having 
Marivaux  for  co-nominee.  But  he  had  printed  nothing ;  and  his 
literary  claim  was  based  mainly  upon  an  unpublished  parallel 
between  Horace  and  Boileau,  and  a  series  of  privately-circulated 
poems  to  the  lady  whom,  in  his  teens,  he  had  married,  and 
with  whom,  aided  by  the  family  diamonds  and  a  State  *  coiffure 
en  ffrandes  boiicles/  he  subsequently  fell  violently  in  love.  He 
was  a  favourite  and  capable  actor  in  that  *  Theatre  des  Petits- 
Cabinets,'  with  its  company  of  dukes  and  countesses,  by  which 
Madame  de  Pompadour  sought  to  revive  her  fading  hold  upon  the 
King;  but  he  filled  no  prominent  Court  office,  chiefly,  it  is 
supposed,  because  of  his  connection  by  marriage  with  the  great 
Minister  Maurepas,  of  whom  the  favourite  was  the  deadly  enemy. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  is  a  distinctly  interesting  figure 
in  the  society  of  the  last  century.  He  is  almost  the  typical 
example  of  personal  amenity,  of  refined  charm  and  courtesy — of 

"  Vh  Petit'Neveu  de  Mazarin,  6«  6d.  1891 ;  and  Za  Itn  du  XVUB  SiecU, 
4«  M.  1892,  both  by  the  lady- who  employs  the  pseudonym  of  *  Lucien  Perey.' 
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the  gTwnd  Btigiunvr  hxym/me  de  cour,  as  the  Prince  de  lagne 
called  him — of  the  canonical  homme  de  bonne  oampagnie. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  judge  in  this  matter  than  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  knew  him,  and,  in  some  respects,  resembled  him  in 
character ;  and  Chesterfield  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice.  '  I 
send  you  here  enclosed,'  he  writes  to  Philip  Stanhope,  *  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Nivemois  .  .  .  who  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  prettiest  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  do 
not  know  a  better  model  for  you  to  form  yourself  upon :  pray 
observe  and  frequent  him  as  much  as  you  can.  He  will  show 
you  what  Manners  and  Graces  are.' 

With  these  qualities,  it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  Nivemais 
should  shine  as  a  diplomatist ;  and,  as  it  happens,  his  occasioDal 
employments  in  this  capacity  are  the  salient  features  of  his  life. 
When  I^rd  Chesterfield  wrote  the  above,  the  Duke  was  repre- 
senting the  French  Court  at  Home ;  and  he  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Berlin,  and  to  London.  Madame  Creoffrin  called  him  mali- 
ciously an  *  ambaasadeur  w/inqiU,^  but  the  epithet  is  unjust. 
With  abundance  of  acuteness  and  resource  as  a  negotiator,  his 
misfortune  in  his  first  two  missions  was  that  he  had  either  nothing 
to  do,  or  was  not  expected  to  do  anything.  His  chief  duty  at  Bome, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  was  to  prevent  Benedict  XIV.  from 
meddling  with  French  clerical  afifairs,  and  from  putting  Montes- 
quieu's Esprit  dee  Lois  into  the  *  Index  Expurgatorius.'  In  both 
of  these  tasks  he  succeeded ;  and  the  Holy  Father  referred  to  him 
approvingly  as  the  *  worthy  ambassador  of  a  very  great  king,'  and 
also  laid  stress  upon  his  '  extreme  politeness.'  At  Berlin  he  was 
ostensibly  charged  with  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Frederick, 
while  Frederick,  on  the  one  hand,  was  privately  negotiating  with 
England,  and  Bemis  and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  on  the  other, 
were  privately  negotiating  with  Austria.  Yet  even  in  this  fritile 
function  he  managed  to  secure  for  himself  the  good-will  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  '  Ne  me  parlez  plus  du  due  de  Nivemais,'  wrote 
Frederick  to  Maupertuis ;  *  je  dirai  de  lui  ce  qu'on  disait  a  Bome 
a  la  mort  de  Marcellus :  "  l-ics  dieux  n'ont  fait  qu'a  le  montrer  a  la 
terre."  Ce  n'etait  pas  la  peine  de  faire  sa  connaissance  pour  le 
perdre  pour  toujours.'  Elsewhere  the  utterance  is  less  *  alem- 
bicate.' '  Avec  beaucoup  d'esprit  eb  de  connaissances,  il  est  sans 
pretentions.  La  simplicite  de  ses  mceurs  annonce  la  candeur  de 
son  ame.  Je  suis  bien  malheureux  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  n^  k  Berlin,  je 
vous  assure  bien  que  je  ne  I'enverrais  k  aucune  ambassade,  et  qu'il 
ne  sortirait  de  chez  moi.'    But  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
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most  successful,  of  the  Duke's  political  errands  was  that  to  this 
country  in  1762-3,  when  he  was  charged  with  the  treaty  which 
concluded  the  Seven  Years'  War.  This  episode  in  his  career,  more- 
over, has  not  been  discussed  by  his  latest  biographer  with  such  over- 
powering fulness  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  adding  some 
illustrative  detail  &om  contemporary  newspapers  and  other  sources. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  in  this  paper  to  detach  from  the  straggling 
story  of  his  life  a  brief  account  of  his  embassy  to  England. 

The  deaths  in  succession  of  his  only  son,  of  his  son-in-law,  M. 
de  Gisors,  a  young  man  of  unusual  promise,  and  of  Gisors'  father^ 
Marshal  Belle-Isle,  had  deepened  Nivemais'  constitutional  melan- 
choly, and  left  him  more  than  ever  a  prey  to  that  mysterious 
eighteenth-century  malady,  the  vapours,  when  his  old  friend,  the 
Coimt  de  CJhoiseul-Praslin,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs, 
approached  him  with  a  proposition.  He  suggested  that  the  Duke 
should  imdertake  the  delicate  negotiations  for  peace  with  England 
which  France,  exhausted  by  war  and  by  the  disastrous  alliance 
she  had  concluded  seven  years  earlier  with  Austria,  was  now  eager 
to  arrange.  On  our  side,  the  eagerness  was  not  so, great.  The 
new  King,  George  III.,  was  indeed  anxious  for  peace,  as  was  his 
creature  Bute;  but  Pitt  and  the  bulk  of  the  Opposition  were 
*  absolute  for  war,'  and  their  views  were  shared  by  the  nation  at 
large.  The  task  allotted  to  Nivemais  was  consequently  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  and  his  selection  for  so  critical  an  office,  in 
spite  of  the  unwillingness  in  high  places  to  dignify  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Maurepas,  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  placed  upon  his 
diplomatic  ability.  In  September  1762  he  was  officially  appointed 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  London  from 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  XV. ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  appointed  to  Paris.  Nivemais  brought  with 
him  as  his  secretary  that  ambiguous  personage,  M.  d'£on  de 
Beaumont,  then  a  captain  in  the  d'Autichamp  regiment  of 
dragoons.  They  crossed  from  Calais  in  the  Princeaa  Augusta 
yacht  (Captain  Ray),  which  had  already,  two  days  earlier,  carried 
Bedford  to  France ;  and  they  arrived  at  Dover  at  half-past  eight 
on  the  morning  of  September  11,  having  occupied  five  hours  in 
coming,  as  against  the  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  which 
Bedford  had  made  the  passage.  Notwithstanding  this  partiality 
of  the  elements,  Nivemais  distributed  one  hundred  guineas  among 
the  yacht's  crew.  At  Dover  he  was  welcomed  with  salvoes  of 
cannon,  and  much  appearance  of  enthusiasm.  He  proceeded  to 
Canterbury  the  same  day  in  a  coach-and-six  provided  by  the  Duke 
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of  Bedford,  Mr.  Poyntz  (probably  William  Poyntz,  elder  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  former  governor),  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Paris,  posting  to  town  in  advance  to  prepare  for  his  arrival.  At 
Canterbury,  as  at  Dover,  he  found  the  troops  under  arms  to 
welcome  him.  But  the  landlord  of  the  'Red  Lion,'  where  he 
alighted,  having  suffered  considerably  during  the  war  by  the 
billeting  of  soldiers  upon  that  hostelry,  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  recouping  himself  at  one  blow  for  much  unremuneratiTe 
small  beer  by  fleecing  the  French  Ambassador.  For  a  night  s 
lodging  to  eleven  persons,  and  a  modest  supper  of  which  the 
solids  were  restricted  to  boiled  mutton,  fowls,  poached  eggs, 
fried  whiting,  and  a  few  oysters,  he  presented  the  Duke  with  a 
bill  of  44i.  odd.  The  details  of  this  curiosity  in  extortion,  which 
was  printed  in  most  of  the  London  newspapers,  are  as  follow : — 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 

Supper  for  self  and  servants 

Bread  and  beer 

Fruit     .... 

Wine  and  pimch   . 

Wax  candles  and  charcoal 

Broken  glass  and  china 

Lodging 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolato 

Chaise  and  horses  for  next  stago 

The  charge  for  lodging,  it  will  be  seen,  is  almost  the  smallest 
item.  Nivemais,  of  course,  paid  the  bill  en  grand  seigneur^ 
merely  remarking  that  business  on  such  terms  must  be  excep- 
tionally profitable.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is,  however,  entirely  to 
the  credit  of  *  perfidious  Albion.'  The  county  gentry  were  scandal* 
ised  at  the  imposition,  and  the  other  Canterbury  innkeepers  at  once 
took  steps  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  their  rapacious  brother. 
In  a  letter  to  the  St  James's  Chronicle,  the  '  Lion '  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself  upon  the  grounds  above  stated;  but  he  was  prac- 
tically boycotted,  and  ruined  in  six  months,  being  at  last  only  set 
on  his  feet  again  by  the  Duke  himself,  who  helped  him  from 
France  with  money.* 

*  Theso  final  details  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Nivemais*  biographer.  But  it 
may  bo  noted  that  in  June  17G3,  the  house,  judging  from  a  passage  in  SmoUett's 
Travels,  was  still  open.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
business  suffered.  When,  somewhat  later,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  passed  through 
Canterbury,  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband  at  Paris,  it  was  observed  (says  the 
London  Chroraole)  that  she  put  up  at  the  '  King^s  Head.' 
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Starting  from  Canterbnry  at  six  in  the  morning,  Nivemais 
drove  to  Rochester,  which  he  reached  at  half-past  ten.  Here  he 
dined  excellently  (probably  at  the  '  Crown  *  of  Hogarth's  '  Five 
Days'  Tour')  for  the  moderate  snm  of  three  guineas,  from  which 
he  concludes  '  that  there  are  honest  people  everywhere.'  After 
a  three  hours'  halt,  he  went  forward  to  London,  delighted  on  the 
way  with  his  post-prandial  glimpses  of  the  river  and  the  fertile 
Kentish  landscape.  *  The  country'  (he  writes)  *  is  cultivated  like 
the  Choisy  kitchen  gardens ;  the  roads  which  intersect  it  resemble 
our  rampart;  and  you  follow  nearly  all  the  time,  at  little  less  than 
a  league  distance,  the  course  of  the  Thames.  It  is  more  than 
half  a  league  broad,  and  is  covered  with  ships  and  boats  which 
come,  go,  and  cross  incessantly  from  either  bank.  On  every  side, 
and  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  behold  the  finest  country  in 
the  universe ;  the  most  populous,  the  most  living,  the  most  culti- 
vated, the  most  varied  in  all  kinds  of  products.'  Towards  night- 
fall, he  crossed  the  'magnificent  bridge'  of  Westminster,  and 
found  himself  rumbling  slowly  over  the  *  detestable  pavement '  01 
London.  His  destination  was  Burlington  Street,  where  a  tem- 
porary resting  place  for  himself  and  his  staff  had  been  secured  in 
a  house  relinquished  by  the  afore-mentioned  Mr.  Poyntz. 

It  had  been  intended,  as  we  learn  from  Lady  Hervey  and 
others,  that  he  should  occupy  Lord  Pembroke's  mansion  in  the 
Privy  Garden  at  Whitehall,  but  in  view  of  Lord  Pembroke's 
expected  return  from  G-ermany  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  this 
arrangement  fell  through.  Then  Mr.  Poyntz's  house  was  discovered 
to  be  too  smaU  (the  Duke's  complete  retinue  numbered  nearly  a 
hundred) ;  and  d'£on  and  the  secretariat  had  to  be  hastily  trans- 
ferred to  Soho  Square.  All  this  was  discomforting.  '  H  est  fort 
embarrasse  de  I'habitation  qu'il  aura,'  wrote  Madame  de  Roche- 
fort  to  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau.  Finally  he  fixed  upon  Lady 
Yarmouth's  house  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  here  he  remained 
during  bis  stay  in  England.  As  an  occasional  refuge  from  the 
dreaded  London  smoke,  he  was  offered  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
what  he  designates  '  v/n^  'petite  guinguette '  a  little  out  of  town, 
which  was  reported  to  be  '  shabby  and  very  small,  but  furnished 
and  in  a  good  air.'  This  is  probably  an  inadequate  description, 
for,  according  to  the  London  Chronicle^  the  country  seat  in  ques- 
tion was  Streatham  House,  in  Surrey,  afterwards  the  residence  of 
the  Duke's  grandson,  the  Lord  William  Bussell  who  was  murdered 
by  his  Swiss  valet,  Courvoisier.  But  Nivemais  had  evidently  not 
seen  the  place  when  he  described  it  as  above  to  Choiseul. 
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His  reception  in  London,  though  not  equal  to  that  given  to 
Bedford  in  France,  was  still  sufficiently  enthusiastic,  the  '  'patii  du 
Bm '  (*  je  suis  oblig^,'  he  says  apologetically,  'd'employer  ce  langage, 
quelque  malsonnant  qu'il  soit  pour  un  Franks  *)  being  especisdlj 
cordial.  Not  many  days  after  his  arrival,  he  had  separate  audi- 
ences of  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Princess  Augusta,  He  also  visited  Lord 
Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  Mr.  Grrenville,  and  others,  some  of 
those  interminable  state  entertainments  which,  with  his  ^  peevish 
'ptiiU  aanU^  were  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  duties.  *Ma 
machine  est  bien  faible  pour  soutenir  Texcellent  accueil  et  traite- 
ment  qu'on  fait  ici  ama  ch^tive  personne,'  he  writes  on  September 
20 ;  and  we  learn  from  Walpole  that  he  was  too  ill  on  the  23rd 
to  witness  at  Windsor  the  grand  installation  of  Prince  William  and 
Lord  Bute  as  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Nevertheless,  he  had  by 
this  time  already  mastered  the  state  of  affairs,  and  on  the  24th  he 
summarised  his  impressions  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  Choiseul,  of 
which  the  following  describes  the  different  political  parties : — 

*  The  King's  party,  practically,  consists  of  the  King  himself 
and  his  very  unpopular  minister.  Lord  Bute,  to  whom  may  be 
added  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  plenipotentiary  to  Paris.  These 
alone  are  really  anxious  for  peace;  the  rest  of  the  ministiy 
also  desire  it,  but  not  so  strongly.  The  party  opposed  to  the 
ministry  may  be  broken  up  into  several  sections;  like  every 
parliamentary  coalition,  all  cry  out  against  the  peace,  but  without 
hating  it  equally.  .  . 

^  At  the  head  of  the  party  which  cries  out  against  peace  and 
wishes  for  war  is  Mr.  Pitt,  who  must  always  be  regarded  as  the 
idol  of  the  people  and  of  a  part  of  Parliament.  At  the  head  of 
the  party  which  dislikes  war,  but  which,  nevertheless,  works 
against  peace,  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  supposed  to  regret 
his  loss  of  office,  and  who  can  only  regain  it  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  ministry.  There  is  a  thiid  l>arty,  having  affinities  with  the 
two  others,  which  has  for  leader  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This 
prince  is  dissatisfied,  and  wishes  for  war,  but  he  does  not  enter 
into  all  the  extreme  manoeuvres  of  Pitt's  followers;  and,  as  regards 
conduct,  inclines  to  the  Newcastle  party.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Prussian  party,  which  serves  all  the  others  by  intriguing  actively 
against  the  ministry,  and  makes  use  of  all  the  others,  in  that  the 
interests  of  the  King  of  Prussia  are  equally  and  openly  protected 
by  them. 
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'  Mr.  Pitt  is  devoted  to  Lord  Temple,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  most  turbulent,  the  most  factious,  the  boldest 
and  the  most  violent  spirit  in  all  England.  The  strength  of  the 
Pitt  party  consists  in  the  riches  which  Temple  squanders  upon  the 
cause,  and  in  the  credit  which  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues,  and 
the  talents  of  Pitt  have  acquired  for  him  in  public  opinion.  •  .  . 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  supported  by  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  (it  is  believed)  by  Lord  Halifax,  has,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  party,  immense  riches,  and,  as  additional 
resources,  the  votes  which  he  can  command  in  Parliament,  the 
dependents  he  has  made  by  the  many  favours  of  his  long  adminis- 
tration, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  is  known  to  distribute 
those  favours  to  anyone  who  flatters  his  vanity.  •  .  . 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  supported  by  Mr,  Fox,  who  governs 
him,  has  at  his  back  all  the  military  who  wish  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war,  although  no  one  is  anxious  to  serve  in  Germany.  His 
resources  are : — his  birth,  which  gives  him  the  right  to  speak 
authoritatively,  and  which  seems  to  promise  a  strong  protection  to 
his  adherents ;  his  riches,  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  attach- 
ment to  them,  he  does  not  spare  to  make  use  in  order  to  secure 
himself  supporters;  and  his  violent  character,  which  affords 
assurance  to  all  factious  persons  of  a  certain  sympathy  on  his 
part.  Such  is  the  material  situation  which  to-day  agitates  this 
country.  .  .  .' 

It  is  needless  to  re-tell  here  the  story  of  the  treaty  with 
France  and  Spain  of  1763— a  story  (as  Walpole  says)  to  be  found 
'in  all  common  histories.'  But  the  above  will  show  with  what  a 
complexity  of  interests  Nivemais  had  to  contend.  In  England — 
as  he  pointed  out  to  Choiseul — he  was  not  dealing,  as  in  Prussia, 
with  one  localised  and  despotic  intelligence,  but  with  half-a-dozen 
dispersed  and  irreconcilable  factions.  Among  all  of  these,  not- 
withstanding his  valetudinarianism,  he  flung  himself  ardently, 
contriving,  conciliating,  and  finessing,  with  the  prime  and 
immediate  object  of  securing  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  when  the  Opposition  might  be 
expected  to  be  heard  in  full  cry.  There  were  difficulties  with 
Bedford  in  Paris;  there  were  difficulties  in  London  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Egremont,  never  a  whole-hearted  sup- 
porter of  the  peace.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  express  bringing 
news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Havannah  to  Albemarle  (which  had 
happened  some  time  before  Nivemais  reached  England),  arrived  to 
complicate  the  course  of  affiairs,  and,  moreover — as  ill-luck  would 
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have  it — arrived  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  French 
ambassador  was  dining  with  Lord  Bute — a  circmnstance  which, 
we  are  told,  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  company  from 
exhibiting  much^inconsiderate  exultation.  A  more  serious  result 
was  that  this  new  success,  besides  considerably  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition,  involved  fresh  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  Nevertheless,  after  infinite  managements^  diversified  by 
commissions  of  Bristol  water  for  Choiseul  and  fens  for  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau ; 
and  His  Majesty  King  Creorge  III.,  when  he  went  to  Parliament 
on  November  25  in  the  new  gilt  coach  which  had  been 
designed  for  him  by  Chambers  the  architect,  was  able  to 
announce  the  fiwt  to  both  Houses  successively,  Nivemais  being 
present  in  each.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  also  present  at 
the  memorable  debate  in  the  Commons  of  a  fortnight  later,  when 
Pitt,  making  theatric  apparition  in  black  velvet,  his  legs  and 
thighs  wrapped  in  flannel,  spoke,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes 
standing,  and  in  a  voice  broken  spasmodically  by  groans  of  i^ain,  for 
three  hours  and  a  half  against  the  peace.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  Definitive  Treaty,  having  surmounted  every  obstacle — and 
they  were  many — was  signed  in  the  following  February,  the 
ratifications  being  carried  to  the  French  capital  by  *le  petit 
d'Eon,'  who  thus  earned,  in  addition  to  a  pension  of  6,000  livres, 
his  title  of  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis.  Had  the  negotiations  been 
protracted  longer,  it  is  probable  that  the  ehStive  personne  of 
Nivemais  would  have  succumbed  to  the  rigours  of  the  severe 
winter  of  1762-3.  He  found  the  smoke  and  the  November  fogs 
especially  trying ;  he  had  cold  after  cold ;  his  sight  was  afifected 
by  an  old  ailment,  and  he  had  ulcers  in  his  throat  which  required 
the  unremitting  attention  of  Maty,  his  doctor  while  in  England. 
These  things,  coupled  with  his  lack  of  physical  energy,  were 
aggravated  by  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  ceaseless  diplomatic 
visits,  by  the  tedium  and  tension  of  long-drawn  official  banquets, 
and  by  the  burden  of  an  overwhelming  correspondence,  both 
private  and  public,  in  much  of  which  etiquette,  not  less  than  his 
own  punctilious  courtesy,  required  him  to  dispense  with  an 
amanuensis.  His  letters  to  Choiseul,  his  personal  friend  as  well 
as  ministerial  chief,  are  eloquent  upon  these  miseries,  which  he 
charitably  concealed  from  his  own  womankind  at  home.  '  En 
v^rite,'  he  writes,  *ce  pays-ci  est  un  cruel  pays  pour  la  nego- 
ciation,  il  y  faut  une  ame  et  un  corps  de  fer.'  But  he  had  the 
gratification  of  reflecting  that  in  England,  at  all  events,  whether 
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sincerely  or  not,  the  fieu^t  that  the  peace  had  been  concluded  at 
all  was  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  persistence,  the  tact, 
and  the  adroitness  of  the  French  ambassador. 

*  Adroitness '  is  perhaps  scarcely  the  word  to  apply  to  one  little 
incident,  which,  if  not  vouched  for  by  Nivemais  himself,  one  would 
feel  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  fertile  brain  of  that  eccentric  ieit 
de  drdgon,  his  secretary.  Once — d'Eon  tells  M.  Tercier — when 
there  was  a  momentary  hitch  in  the  negotiations  for  the  pre- 
liminaries, the  Earl  of  Egremont's  representative,  Mr.  Robert 
Wood,  called  at  the  French  Embassy.  He  was  so  lamentably 
indiscreet  as  to  disclose  the  fact  that  a  case  or  despatch-box  he 
carried  with  him  contained  the  ultimatum  which  was  going  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Paris.  Nivemais  glanced  significantly  at  the 
precious  receptacle  of  State  secrets,  and  d'Eon  took  the  hint.  Wood 
was  forthwith  invited  to  taste  some  excellent  vin  de  Tonnerrey 
which  had  already  been  found  especially  seductive  to  insular 
palates.  While  he  was  discussing  the  treaty  (and  the  bottle) 
with  the  Duke,  d'£on  quietly  withdrew  the  papers,  transcribed  them, 
and  sent  the  copies  post  haste  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  exactly 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  originals,  usefully^  forewarning  the 
French  Ministry  of  the  propositions  made  almost  immediately  after- 
wards by  the  unsuspecting  Bedford.  For  the  moment  the  '  petit 
d'fion'  was  the  hereof  Versailles,  and  the  delighted  Choiseul  de- 
clared him  to  be  'un  sujet  unique,  et  susceptible  de  tons  les 
graces  du  Roi.'  To  be  susceptible  of  His  Most  C!hristian  Majesty's 
favours  was  not,  however,  of  necessity  a  lucrative  condition. 

Although  the  peace  was  proclaimed  in  March  with  all  the 
honours,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  May  that  Nivemais  left 
England.  Despite  his  desire  to  return,  he  was  delayed  by  various 
things — the  appointment  of  his  successor  Guerchy,  the  release 
of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  (of  whom  there  were  some 
25,000),  and  so  forth.  When  at  last  he  started  for  Paris,  he 
c^arried  with  him  King  George's  portrait  richly  set  with  diamonds, 
and — from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  later  letters  to  d'Con — it  seems 
that,  in  addition,  he  was  presented  with  full-lengths  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  painted  by  Allan  Bamsay.  To  Bamsay  also  we  owe 
the  most  successful  Ukeness  of  Nivemais  himself,  and  it  was 
excellently  reproduced  in  mezzotint  by  James  McArdell.  While  it 
fully  bears  out  his  reputation  for  gentleness  and  amenity,  it  also 
exhibits  unequivocal  signs  of  ill-health.  The  Duke  looks  preter- 
natnrally  frail  and  large-eyed,  and  is  as  hollow-cheeked  as  an- 
other ambassador,  Prior.     His  extremely  attenuated  and  delicate 
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physique  (the  caricaturists  called  him  the  '  Duke  of  Barebooes') 
was,  indeed,  a  subject  of  constant  remark,  both  from  friends  and 
enemies.      When  he  first  arrived,  Charles  Townshend  declared 
that  the  French  had  sent  over  the  preliminaries  of  an  ambassador 
to  conclude  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace ;  and  Walpole — whose 
initial  attitude  to  strangers  was  always  hostile,  and  who  has  left  a 
grossly  unfair  portrait  of  the  Duke  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Eeign 
of  George  III. — gleefully  relates  the  story  of  a  boy-waiter  at  the 
St.  James's  Coffee-house  who  was  heard  to  say  that  he  did  not 
wonder  we  beat  the  French,  since  he  himself  could  thrash  the 
Due  de  Nivemais.     Another  (and  more  doubtful)  story  which 
once  more  went  the  rounds,  attributed  to  Frederick  the  Great 
the  statement,  that  if  his  eyes  were  but  a  little  older,  he  should 
have   to  take  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor.     These  exaggerations  are  made  intelligible  by  less  mali- 
cious witnesses.     *  He  is  a  little  emaciated  figure,'  said  young 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbon,  who,  having   previously  sent  the  Duke  hk 
Eseai  eur   VEtvde  de   la   LitUrature^    visited  him  with   Dr. 
Maty  at  Albemarle  Street  in  January,    1763.     *But  [he]  ap- 
pears to  possess  a  good   understanding,  taste,   and   knowledge. 
He  offered  me  very  poUtely  letters  for  Paris,'  for  which  capital 
the  future  author  of  the  Decline  and  FaU  was  then  setting 
out.     The  introductions  were  addressed  to  D'Alembert,  St.  Pa- 
laye,  the  novelist  Duclos,  and   other  writers,  and  they  did  not 
entirely  satisfy  Mr.  Gibbon.     '  The  Duke  treated  me,'  he  com- 
plains, '  more  as  a  man  of  letters  than  a  man  of  &shion ' — a 
sentiment  which  reminds  one  of  Congreve  and  Voltaire.      Dr. 
Matthew  Maty,  the   medical    attendant    of   the    always-ailing 
Embassy  (the  entire  staff  at  one  time  seems  to  have  been  in- 
valided), was,  it  should  be  added,  himself  ^  a  polite  writer '  of  some 
eminence,  as  well  as  an  imder-librarian  at  the  British  Museum* 
He  wept  profusely  when  Nivemais  at  last  took  his  departure. 

In  one  of  his  private  letters,  the  Duke  enumerates  some  of  his 
chief  friends  in  London.  They  were,  Pitt's  clever  sister  Anne 
(who,  besides  being  opposed  to  her  brother's  politics,  was  also  an 
old  Paris  acquaintance),  Lady  Bolingbroke,  Lady  Susan  Stuart, 
Lady  Hervey,  Miss  Pelham,  the  Butes,  Lord  Gower,  the  Count  de 
Viry  (Sardhiian  ambassador  and  fether-in-law  to  Gray's  Miss 
Speed  of  the  *  Long  Story '),  Lord  March  of  the  '  Virginians,'  and 
the  Bussian  minister,  Count  Woronzoff.  According  to  d'fion, 
Nivemais  also  pretended  to  be  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Graftor,  later  the  Lady  Ossory  of  Walpole's  letters; 
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but  this  was  either  due  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  a  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  or  was  part  of  that  coqyMms  d'esprU  qui 
vaulaiiplaireatout  lemonde  with  which  his  secretary,  who  after- 
wards quarrelled  with  his  former  master,  ironically  reproached  him. 
It  is  strange  that  the  name  of  Walpole  is  absent  from  the  above 
list,  since  it  is  from  Walpole  that  we  get  some  of  the  best 
information  respecting  the  Duke's  doings.  But,  however  Horace 
may  have  been  impressed  in  days  to  come  by  the  elegant  transla- 
tor of  his  own  &cile  Essay  on  Modem  Gardening^  he  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  greatly  to  him  at  first ;  and  with  all 
his  coquetterie  d' esprit^  Nivemais  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
first  advances  to  the  Abbot  of  Strawberry.  Walpole  sent  him  a 
collection  of  the  Strawberry  Press  issues,  and  received  in  return  a  set 
of  prints  of  '  The  Four  Seasons,'  which,  he  says  disdainfully,  *  had 
not  the  merit  of  being  badhr  old  enough '  for  his  Twickenham 
museum.  Then  the  Duke  visited  Strawberry  on  his  way  from 
Hampton ;  but,  comments  Horace,  *  with  the  least  little  touch  of 
spleen,'  *  I  cannot  say  he  flattered  me,  or  seemed  much  struck,' 
to  which  culpable  insensibility  Nivemais  added  the  unpardonable 
error  of  mistaking  the  Gothic  library  for  a  chapel,  and  reverently 
removing  his  hat.  He  was,  nevertheless,  invited  to  the  famous 
fete  which  Horace  gave  in  May  to  Madame  de  Boufflers  and  some 
other  French  visitors ;  though  he  was  not  able  to  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  took  part  in  a  rival  entertainment  given  by  Miss 
Pelham  at  Esher,  where  he  appears  in  th.e  most  amiable  light, 
rhyming,  playing  the  fiddle,  and  dancing  like  the  'political  sylph' 
that  he  was.  Walpole — ^who  certainly  does  this  kind  of  thing 
inimitably— describes  the  scene  to  Montagu.  *  The  day,'  he  says, 
'was  delightful,  the  scene  transporting;  the  trees,  lawns,  concaves, 
all  in  the  perfection  in  which  the  ghost  of  Kent  [the  architect] 
would  joy  to  see  them.  At  twelve  we  made  the  tour  of  the  fium 
in  eight  chaises  and  calashes,  horsemen,  and  footmen,  setting  out 
like  a  picture  of  Wouverman's.  My  lot  fell  in  the  lap  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Pitt,  which  I  could  have  excused,  as  she  was  not  at  all  in 
the  style  of  the  day,  romantic,  but  political.  We  had  a  magnifi- 
cent dinner,  cloaked  in  the  modesty  of  earthenware;  French 
horns  and  hautboys  on  the  lawn.  We  walked  to  the  Belvidere 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a  theatrical  storm  only  served 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  a  rainbow  on  a  dark 
cloud  falling  precisely  behind  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church, 
between  another  tower  and  the  building  at  Claremont..  Monsieur 
de  Nivemois,  who  had  been  absorbed  all  day,  and  lagging  behind, 
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translating  my  verses,  was  delivered  of  his  version,  and  of  some 
more  lines  which  he  wrote  on  Miss  Pelham  in  the  Belvidere, 
while  we  drank  tea  and  coffee.  From  thence  we  passed  into  the 
wood,  and  the  ladies  formed  a  circle  on  chairs  before  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  which  was  overhung  to  a  vast  height  with  woodbines, 
lilacs,  and  laburnums,  and  dignified  by  the  tall  shapely  cypresses. 
On  the  descent  of  the  hill  were  placed  the  French  horns ;  the 
abigails,  servants,  and  neighbours  wandering  below  by  the  river; 
in  short,  it  was  Parnassus,  as  Watteau  would  have  painted  it. 
Here  we  had  a  rural  syllabub,  and  part  of  the  company  returned 
to  town ;  but  were  replaced  by  Giardini  and  Onofrio,  who  with 
Nivemois  on  the  violin,  and  Lord  Pembroke  on  the  base,  accom- 
panied Miss  Pelham,  Lady  Rockingham,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Grafton,  who  sang.  This  little  concert  lasted  till  past  ten,  then 
there  were  minuets,  and  as  we  had  seven  couple  left,  it  concluded 
with  a  country  dance.  I  blush  again,  for  I  danced  but  was  kept 
in  countenance  by  Nivemois,  who  has  one  wrinkle  more  than  I 
have.  A  quarter  after  twelve  they  sat  down  to  supper,  and  I 
came  home  by  a  charming  moonlight.' 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  Horace  transcribes  the  Duke's  verses, 
and  as  at  the  beginning  he  had  already  transcribed  his  own,  we 
are  able  to  compare  the  original  with  the  copy.  Here  is  what 
the  *  British  diction '  of  the  Strawberry  Press  said  to  Madame  la 
Gomtesse  de  Boufflers : — 

The  graceful  fSsdr,  who  loves  to  know, 
Nor  dreads  the  north's  inclement  snow ; 
Who  bids  her  polished  accent  wear 
The  British  diction's  harsher  air, 
Shall  read  her  praise  in  every  clime 
Where  types  can  speak  or  poets  rhyme. 

And  here  is  the  '  polish'd  accent '  of  Nivemais : — 

Boufflers,  qu'emhellissent  les  graces, 

Et  qui  plairait  sans  le  vouloir, 

Elle  k  qui  Tamour  du  S9avoir 

Fit  braver  le  Nord  et  les  glaces ; 

Boufflers  se  plait  en  nos  vergers, 

Et  veut  k  nos  sons  strangers 

Plier  sa  voix  enchanteresse. 

R^p^tons  son  nom  miUe  fois, 

Sur  tout  les  coeurs  Boufflers  aura  des  droits, 

Partout  oil  la  rime  et  la  Presse 

A  Famoiu*  pr^teront  leur  voix. 
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Perhaps  the  fittest  comment  upon  these  competing  master- 
pieces would  be  that  discreet  verdict  of  Comeille  in  *Voiture 
^wms  Benserade ' : — • 

Vun  eat  acme  dUnUe  mieux  reav^, 

Mieiux  conduit^  ds  mieux  acheve, 

Maisje  voudroia  avoir /ait  P autre. 

A  few  minor — and  very  minor — incidents  of  the  Duke's  resi- 
dence in  England  may  be  culled  from  the  '  scattered  sapience '  of 
the  London  Chronicle.  In  October,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  mobbed  in  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the 
shop  of  the  King's  watchmaker,  Mr.  EUicot,  where  he  handsomely 
'bespoke  the  best  watch  that  could  be  made.'  In  December  he 
was  present  when  the  Ring's  Scholars  of  Westminster  School  played 
the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  at  the  Dormitory  before  some  of  the  Eoyal 
Family ;  and  in  January  he  was  elected  an  F.E.S.  Later  stiU,  he 
went  to  Oxford  to  receive  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  on  his  way 
homeward  he  visited  Chatham  Dockyard,  the  Hospital,  Chapel, 
and  Observatory  at  Grreenwich,  and  *the  warren  [i,e,  the  Arsenal] 
at  Woolwich/  In  some  verses  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  which  are 
printed  in  the  London  Chronicle  for  April  1763,  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  Duke's 

Learning  and  Wit,  with  sweet  Politeness  graced, 

and  his 

Wisdom  by  Guile  or  Cunning  undebased. 

That  the  impression  he  left  behind  him  was  entirely  favourable 
to  his  traditional  charm  of  manner  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  although  speaking  expressly  for  the  paternal 
ear  of  the  old  Duke  de  Nevers,  did  not,  in  all  probability,  greatly 
strain  the  language  of  compliment  when  he  told  Madame  de 
Monconseil  that  Nivemais  *  was  loved,  respected  and  admired  by 
every  honest  man  in  Court  and  Town.'  This  is  the  more  to  his 
credit  because  he  liked  neither  the  climate  nor  the  people.  '  He 
accommodates  himself  to  our  ways  as  if  they  were  natural  to  him ' 
(Chesterfield  says  elsewhere), '  and  yet  heaven  knows  they  are  very 
diflTerent  firom  his  own.  He  pleases  every  one,  but  at  bottom  he 
must  amuse  himself,  as  Froissart  says,  moult  triatement  a  la  mode 
de  Tiotre  pays.* 

With  his  departure  fix)m  Dover,  the  Duke's  figure  fades  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  and  his  further  fortunes  must  be  studied 
in  Lucien  Percy's  second  volume.  La  Fin  du  XVIIF  Siede.  He 
continued  to  dally  with  the  duties  of  his  duchy,  and  to  live  th 
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salon  life  of  a  grand  seigneuT.  He  organised  little  fetes  and 
proverhes,  wrote  songs  and  album  verses,  produced  fluent  febles 
which  he  read  to  the  Academy  (where  he  often  presided)— in 
short,  completely  justified  his  reputation  as  ^le  plus  aimahU 
mattre  des  ciremonies  de  la  sadSte  fran^iseJ  When  at  last  came 
the  crash  of  the  Eevolution,  he  was  denounced  by  the  terrible 
Chaumette,  and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  Les  Garmes.  There,  an  old 
man  of  seventy-nine,  he  set  himself  down  philosophically  to  trans- 
late, at  so  many  lines  per  day,  the  interminable  RicdardeUo  of 
Cardinal  Fortiguerra.  Upon  his  release  he  found  he  had  lost 
everything  but  his  serenity  of  temper.  As  the  dtoyea  Mancini, 
he  turned  undismayed  to  literature ;  wrote  a  biography  of  the  Abbe 
Barth^lemy,  the  author  of  AncuikarsiSy  and  issued,  in  eight 
volumes,  his  own  collected  works,  none  of  which  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  classic,  although  a  selection  of  the  fieibles, 
translated  into  English,  was  printed  in  this  country  by  the  younger 
Cadell.  That  Mong  disease/  his  life,  was  protracted  until 
February  1798,  but  neither  age  nor  misfortune  could  diminish  his 
amiability  and  his  '  coquetry  to  please.'  Almost  his  last  act  was 
to  dictate  from  his  death-bed  a  graceful  and  kindly  letter  to  the 
doctor  who  attended  him.     The  greater  part  of  it  was  in  verse. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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Cecea's  Lover. 


rSTTBE  a  queer  lot,  these  Italians.  After  twenty  years  spent 
among  them  I  don't  yet  understand  them.  Italy  itself  I 
love— every  artist  must.  I  love  the  very  dirt.  I  love  the  squalid 
towns.  I  love  the  crumbling  walls ;  I  love  every  stone  of  them. 
When  I  came  to  the  country  first  I  dropped  into  it  like  one  to 
the  manner  bom.  I  said  on  the  mere  threshold,  by  the  slope  of 
the  Alps,  stretching  out  my  hands  to  the  soil  of  Italy,  *  Ecco  la  mia 
patria!'  But  the  Italians! — ^ah,  there! — that's  quite  another 
qnestion.  I  like  them,  understand  well;  I  don't  say  a  word 
against  them ;  but  comprehend  them  ? — no,  no  ;  they're  at  once 
too  simple  and  too  complex,  by  far,  for  our  Northern  intelligence. 

There  was  Cecca's  case,  for  example ;  what  a  very  queer  history  I 
You  must  have  noticed  Cecca — that  black-haired,  flashing-eyed 
Neapolitan  maid  of  ours  who  goes  out  with  my  little  ones.  Have  I 
never  told  you  the  story  about  Cecca's  strange  courtship  ?  Well, 
well ;  sit  down  here  under  the  shade  of  the  stone-pine,  and  light 
your  cigarette  while  I  tell  you  all  about  it.  Be  careful  of  your 
match,  though ;  don't  throw  it  away  lighted  in  the  midst  of  the 
rosemary  bushes  ;  the  myrtles  and  lentisks  on  these  dry  hill-sides 
flare  up  like  tinder ;  the  white  heath  crackles  and  fizzes  in  a 
second ;  before  you  know  where  you  are,  the  flame  runs  up  the 
junipers  and  pine-trees,  corkscrew-wise ;  and  Ai,  presto !  in  rather 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  so  the  forest's  ablaze  from  Santa 
Croce  to  the  Eoya. 

It  was  before  we  settled  down  here  at  Bordighera  that  the 
thing  began;  indeed,  it  was  Cecca,  indirectly  speaking,  that 
brought  us  to  the  coast  here.  We  were  living  at  Naples  then,  or, 
rather,  near  Castellamare.  Cecca  was  our  housemaid.  Her  full 
name's  Francesca.  She's  handsome  still,  but  she  was  beautiful 
then ;  the  prettiest  fisher-girl  from  Sorrento  to  Pozzuoli.  Fanny 
took  her  from  her  parents  when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
trained  her  up  in  the  house  like  an  English  servant.     But  the 
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hot  Neapolitan  nature  burnt  strong  in  her  still ;  nobody  could 
ever  really  tame  Cecca. 

Well,  she  had  a  lover,  of  course ;  every  girl  has  a  lover — 
especially  in  Italy.  He  was  a  fisherman,  like  her  own  people ;  for 
the  fishermen  are  a  caste,  and  no  well-bred  fisher-girl  ever  dreams 
of  marrying  any  man  outside  it.  The  fellow's  name  was  Giuseppe. 
Our  children  loved  him.  He  used  to  bring  them  dried  sea-horses 
with  long  curled  tails,  and  queer  shells  with  wings  to  them,  and 
creepy  great  octopuses  with  staring  goggle  eyes,  that  they  loved 
to  see  and  yet  shrank  from  in  terror.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
of  sea-eggs  and  cuttle-fish.  Cecca  pretended  not  to  care  for  him, 
Neapolitan  fashion,  for  they  are  a  crooked  folk ;  but  we  could  see 
very  well  she  was  madly  in  love  with  him  for  all  that.  If  we  sent 
her  on  the  hills  to  take  the  children  for  a  walk,  we  always  found,  in 
the  end,  she'd  gone  on  the  beach  instead,  if  Giuseppe  was  hauling 
the  seine,  or  mending  his  nets,  or  tarring  and  towing  the  gaping 
chinks  in  the  hull  of  the  Sant  ^Elmo. 

One  morning  I  was  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  a  boat,  on  the 
shingle  by  the  sea,  doing  a  little  water-colour ;  the  children  were 
close  by,  playing  with  stranded  jelly-fish,  and  Cecca  was  there  to 
look  after  them,  basking  in  the  sun  like  a  lizard.  Presently  on 
the  shore,  Griuseppe's  boat  drove  in,  and  he  hauled  her  up  close 
by,  with  the  aid  of  his  brown-legged  mates,  never  noticing  us  so 
near  him.  Cecca  noted  him  stealthily,  glancing  askance  at  me  to 
keep  silence.  The  young  man  began  sorting  his  fish — you  know 
the  kind  of  thing — strange  frutti  di  mare  that  they  make  frittura 
of.  All's  fish  that  comes  to  their  net — mussels,  squids,  or  sea- 
spiders.  As  he  was  doing  it  another  pretty  fisher-girl  strolled  up 
that  way,  brown-skinned  like  himself,  and  with  a  bright  red  hand- 
kerchief twisted  carelessly  round  that  glossy  black  head  of  hers. 
Cecca  crept  closer,  under  shelter  of  the  boat,  her  eyes  like  coals  of 
fire,  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  them.  I  heard  it  all,  too ;  firank 
fisher-folk  chaff,  with  frank  fisher-folk  words,  in  the  frank  fisher- 
folk  dialect.  A  good  part  of  it,  don't  you  see,  would  be  totally 
unfit  for  publication  in  English. 

'  Hey,  my  Lady,  what  a  catch ! '  says  the  girl,  holding  her  head 
on  one  side,  and  looking  down  at  the  boat-load.  '  Crabs,  sardines, 
and  sea-wolf!  You've  fifty  lire's  worth  there  if  you've  got  ten 
soldi.     You'll  be  making  your  fortune  soon,  Giuseppe ! ' 

Giuseppe  glanced  up  at  her  as  she  stood  there  so  saucy,  with 
one  hand  on  her  hip,  and  one,  coquettish,  by  the  comer  of  her 
rich  red  mouth,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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'  Pretty  well,'  he  says,  opening  his  hands,  just  so,  in  front  of 
him — yon  know  their  way.     *  A  fair  catch  for  the  season  !  * 

The  girl  sidled  nearer.  Her  name  was  Bianca  (though  she 
was  brown  as  a  berry),  and  I  knew  her  well  by  sight. 

*  You'll  be  marrying  Cecca  before  long,'  she  said.  *  You'll 
need  it  all  then !  Sh^ll  want  red  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  your 
Cecca  will.' 

'  Who  said  I  was  going  to  marry  Cecca  ? '  Giuseppe  answers, 
quite  short,  out  of  pure  contrariety.  That's  the  Neapolitan  way. 
Talking  to  one  pretty  girl,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  couldn't 
bear  she  should  think  he  cared  for  another  one.  Your  Neapolitan 
would  like  to  make  love  to  them  all  at  once,  or  rather  each  in 
turn,  and  pretend  to  every  one  of  them  he  didn't  care  a  pin  for 
any  of  the  others. 

Well,  there  they  fell  straight  into  an  Italian  chaffing-match, 
half  fun,  half  earnest ;  Bianca  pretending  Giuseppe  was  head  over 
ears  in  love  with  Cecca,  to  her  certain  knowledge  ;  while  Giuseppe 
pretended  he  never  cared  for  the  mincing  thing  at  all,  and  was 
immensely  devoted  to  no  one  but  Bianca.  It  was  pure  Neapolitan 
devilry  on  his  part,  of  course;  he  couldn't  help  saying  sweet 
things  to  whatever  pretty  girl  with  a  pair  of  black  eyes  was  nearest 
him  at  the  moment,  and  depreciating  by  comparison  every  other 
she  spoke  of. 

But  Cecca  sat  hard  by,  her  hand  curved  round  her  ear,  shell- 
wise,  so,  to  listen,  and  her  brow  like  thunder.  I  dared  not  say  a 
word  lest  she  should  rise  and  rush  at  him. 

*  And  you've  chosen  so  well,  too ! '  says  Bianca,  half  satirically, 
don't  you  see  ?  *  She's  so  sweet !  so  pretty !  Such  lips  for  a  kiss  ! 
Such  fine  eyes  to  flirt  with !  Not  a  girl  on  the  beach  with  eyes 
like  Cecca's ! ' 

*Eyes!*  Giuseppe  answers,  coming  closer  and  ogling  her. 
*  You  call  her  eyes  jme  ?     Why,  /  say  she  squints  with  them.' 

*  Not  squints,'  says  Bianca  condescendingly.      *  Just  a  very 
.  cast.' 

And  indeed,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  though  Cecca's  so  hand- 
some, they're  not  quite  straight  in  her  head,  when  you  come  to 
look  hard  at  them. 

*  YovL  may  call  it  a  cast,'  Giuseppe  continues,  counting 
over  his  dories ;  *  but  /  call  it  squinting.  Whereas  your  eyes 
Bianca ' 

Bianca  pouted  her  lips  at  him. 

*  That's  the  way  of  you  men,'  she  says,  mighty  pleased  all  the 
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• 

same.  'Always  flattering  us  to  our  faces;  while  behind  our 
backs ' 

*  And  then  her  temper ! '  says  Giuseppe. 

'  Well,  she  hds  a  temper,  I  admit,'  Bianca  goes  on  with  angelic 
candour.  And  so  for  twenty  minutes  such  a  game  between  them, 
pulling  poor  Cecca  to  pieces,  turn  about,  till,  morally  and  physi- 
cally, she  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon. 

But  Cecca !  you  should  have  seen  her  meanwhile.  There  she 
sat,  under  the  boat,  drinking  in  every  word,  herself  unseen,  with 
the  eye  and  the  face  of  a  tigress  just  ready  to  spring,  straining 
forward  to  listen.  It  was  awful  to  look  at  her ;  she  seemed  one 
whirlwind  of  suppressed  passion.  Little  fists  clenched  hard,  neck 
stretched  out  to  the  utmost,  frowning  brow,  puckered  eyes, 
nostrils  wide  and  quivering.  I'd  have  given  anything  to  paint 
her  as  she  sat  there  that  minute.  I  tried  it  from  memory  after- 
wards— ^you  remember  the  piece,  my  *  Italian  Idyll,'  in  the  *84 
Academy. 

By-and-by  she  rose  and  faced  them.  Then  came  the  tug  of 
war.  If  it  was  tragedy  to  see  Cecca  with  her  heart  on  fire,  like 
the  pinewoods  in  summer,  it  was  comedy  to  see  those  two  disappear 
into  their  shoes  when  Cecca  fronted  them.  The  Three  Furies 
were  nothing  to  it.  Bianca  dodged  and  vanished.  Giuseppe 
stood  sheepish,  jaw  dropped  and  eye  staring,  anxious  at  first  to 
find  out  whether  she'd  heard  them  or  not ;  then  pretending  he'd 
known  all  the  time  she  was  there,  and  just  did  it  to  tease  her; 
lastly,  throwing  himself  on  her  mercy,  and  setting  it  all  down,  as 
was  really  the  case,  to  the  time-pleasing,  fickle  Neapolitan  tem- 
perament that  was  common  to  both  of  them.  '  You'd  have  done 
it  yourself,  Cecca,'  he  said,  *  with  any  other  man,  you  know,  if  he'd 
begun  to  chaff  you  about  your  fellow,  Giuseppe.' 

Cecca  knew  she  would  in  her  heart,  I  dare  say,  but  she  wouldn't 
acknowledge  it ;  having  heard  it  all,  you  see,  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. It's  the  way  of  men,  Giuseppe  told  her,  craning  eagerly 
forward,  to  disparage  even  the  girl  they  love  best,  when  they  want 
to  make  themselves  momentarily  agreeable  to  another  one.  It's 
the  way  of  men,  all  the  world  over,  I'm  afraid,  but,  as  far  as  I've 
observed,  the  woman  they  love  never  lets  them  off  one  penny  the 
easier  on  account  of  its  universality. 

Well,  they  parted  bad  friends ;  Giuseppe  went  off  in  a  huff, 
and  Cecca,  proud  and  cold,  with  the  mien  of  a  duchess,  stalked 
home  by  the  children's  side  in  silence.  For  a  day  or  two  we  heard 
nothing  more  at  all  about  the  matter.     Giuseppe  didn't  come 
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round  in  the  evenings,  as  usual,  to  the  villa  gate ;  and  Cecca's 
eyes  in  the  morning  were  red  with  crying.  Not  that  she  minded 
a  bit,  she  told  Fanny,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head ;  for  her  own 
part,  indeed,  she  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise  it  was  oflf 
altogether,  for  Giuseppe,  she  always  knew,  wasn't  half  good  enough 
for  her.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  she  had  encouraged  his  suit — 
a  mere  common  fisherman's,  when  the  head  waiter  at  the  *  Victoria,' 
that  distinguished-looking  gentleman  in  a  swallow-tail  coat  and  a 
spotless  white  tie,  was  dying  of  love  for  her.  For  Cecca  had  been 
raised  one  degree  in  the  social  scale  by  taking  service  in  a  foreign 
femily,  and,  whenever  she  wanted  to  give  herself  airs,  used  to 
pretend  that  nowadays  she  looked  down  upon  mere  fishermen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  old  Catarina,  our  cook, 
brought  in  evil  tidings.  She  had  no  business  to  tell  it,  of  course, 
but,  being  a  Neapolitan,  she  told  it  on  purpose,  in  order  to  stir 
up  a  little  domestic  tragedy  between  Cecca  and  her  lover. 
Giuseppe  was  paying  his  court  to  Bianca.  They  had  been  seen 
walking  out  in  the  evening  together !  He  had  given  her  a  lace 
scarf,  and  it  was  even  said — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth !  Well, 
•m  knew  very  well,  Fanny  and  I,  what  Giuseppe  was  driving  at. 
He  only  wanted  to  make  Cecca  as  jealous  as  an  owl,  and  so  bring 
her  back  to  him.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  Italians,  as  I  told 
you;  but  I  know  this  much,  that  they  always  go  to  work  the 
crooked  way,  if  they  can,  to  attain  their  ends,  by  a  sort  of  racial 
instinct.  So  I  wasn't  astonished  when  Catarina  told  us  this.  But 
Cecca — she  was  furious.  She  went  straight  out  of  the  house  like 
a  wild  cat  on  the  prowl,  and  walked  along  the  shore  in  the 
direction  of  Naples. 

At  ten  o'clock  she  came  back.  I  never  saw  her  look  so  proud 
or  so  beautiful  before.  There  was  a  disdainful  smile  upon  her 
thin  curled  lips.  Her  eyes  were  terrible.  She  had  a  knife  in  her 
hand.  '  Well,  I've  done  it ! '  she  cried  to  Fanny,  flinging  the 
knife  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  stuck  by  its  poiqt  in  the  floor 
and  quivered.  J  I'ye  done  it  at  last !  I've  finished  the  thing  ! 
I've  stabbed  him ! ' 

Fanny  was  so  aghast  she  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  'Not 
Giuseppe ! '  she  cried,  all  horror-struck.     *  Oh,  Cecca,  don't  say  so.' 

*  Yes,  I  do  say  so,'  says  Cecca,  flinging  herself  down  in  a  chair. 
And  with  that  what  does  she  do  but  bury ^  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  rock  herself  up  and  down,  like  a  creature  distraught,  and 
burst  into  floods  of  tears,  and  moan  thropgh  her  sobs,  *0h,  I  loved 
him  so !     I  loved  him  ! ' 
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Queer  sort  of  way  of  Blowing  you  love  a  man,  to  go  sticking  a 
knife  into  him :  but  that's  the  manner  of  these  Italians.  Fanny  and 
I  had  got  used  to  them,  you  see,  so  we  didn't  make  much  of  it. 
Fanny  tried  to  comfort  the  poor  child,  for  we  were  really  fond  of 
her.  *  Perhaps  he  won't  die/  she  said,  bending  over  her;  *you 
mayn't  have  stabbed  him  badly.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  he  will,'  Cecca  sobbed  out,  her  eyes  flashing  fire. 
*  He'll  die,  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  drove  the  knife  home  well,  so  that 
he  shouldn't  recover  and  let  that  nasty  Bianca  have  him.* 

*  Go  out  and  see  about  it,  Tom,'  says  my  wife,  turning  round 
to  me,  quite  frightened ;  *  for  if  Griuseppe  dies  of  it,  then,  of 
course,  it'll  be  murder.' 

Well,  out  I  went,  and  soon  heard  all  the  news  from  the  people 
at  the  comer.  Giuseppe  had  been  found,  lying  stabbed  upon  the 
road,  and  been  carried  at  once  to  the  civic  hospital.  Nobody 
seemed  to  think  very  much  of  the  stabbing ;  some  woman,  no 
doubt,  or  else  a  quarrel  about  a  woman  with  some  fisherman  of 
his  acquaintance.  But  they  considered  it  very  probable  Giuseppe 
would  die.     He  was  stabbed  twice  badly  in  two  dangerous  places. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Fanny  and  I  made  up  our 
minds  at  once.  We  were  Italianate  enough  ourselves  to  think  a 
great  deal  less  of  the  crime  than  of  poor  Cecca's  danger.  You 
know  the  proverb,  Ingleae  Italianato  i  diavolo  inoamalo ;  I 
hope  it's  not  quite  true,  but,  at  any  rate,  Fanny's  Italianate,  and 
she  was  determined  poor  Cecca's  head  shouldn't  fiJl  oflF  her  neck 
if  she  could  prevent  it.  Fanny  had  always  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  the  guillotine.  So  we  saw  at  a  glance  Cecca  must  dis- 
appear— disappear  mysteriously.  Before  she  began  to  be  suspected 
she  must  be  smuggled  out  of  the  way,  of  course  without  our 
seeming  to  know  anything  about  it. 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Twas  the  moment  for  action. 
We  called  up  Cecca,  and  held  a  council  of  war  over  her.  Just  at 
first  the  poor  child  absolutely  refused  to  leave  Naples  on  any 
account  while  Giuseppe  was  in  such  danger ;  why,  he  might  die, 
she  said,  any  moment — crying  over  him,  you  must  know,  as  if  it 
was  somebody  else,  not  herself,  who  had  stabbed  him.  That  dear 
man  might  die — the  blessed  Madonna  save  him ! — and  she  not 
there  to  comfort  him  in  his  last  hour,  or  to  bum  a  candle  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  after  he'd  gone  to  purgatory.  No,  no,  till 
Giuseppe  was  healed  or  dead,  she  should  stop  at  Castellamare  I 

But  after  a  time  Fanny  talked  her  over.  Fanny's  so 
rational.    Everything  would  be  done  at  the  hospital  for  Giuseppe, 
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she  said,  and,  supposing  he  died,  why,  we'd  promise  to  waste  our 
substance  riotously  in  hiring  a  reckless  profusion  of  priests  to  sing 
masses  for  his  soul,  if  only  Cecca'd  take  our  advice  and  save  her- 
self. The  end  of  it  all  was,  Cecca  consented  at  last.  She  even 
volunteered  a  suggestion  on  her  own  account.  There  was  a 
Bordighera  coasting-vessel  in  the  port  that  night,  she  said,  whose 
skipper,  Paolo  Bolognini,  was  a  very  good  man  and  a  friend  of 
her  fcther's.  The  vessel  was  bound  out  to-morrow  morning  for 
Bordighera  direct,  with  a  cargo  of  white  Capri  and  country  figs. 
If  Cecca  could  only  go  on  board  to-night,  disguised  as  a  boy,  she 
might  get  clear  away  beyond  sea  undetected.  She  seemed  to 
think,  poor  saul,  that  if  that  once  happened  there  could  be  no 
more  question  of  arresting  her  at  all ;  she  was  too  childish  to  be 
aware  that  the  law  of  Italy  runs  even  as  far  from  her  native  Naples 
as  this  unknown  coast  here. 

Well,  it's  no  use  being  seriously  angry  and  taking  the  high 
moral  standpoint  with  a  naughty  girl  like  that.  You  might  as 
well  preach  the  Decalogue  at  a  three-year-old  baby.  So  we  cut 
all  Cecca's  hair  short — she  cried  over  its  loss  quite  as  bitterly  at 
the  time  as  she  had  cried  over  Giuseppe — and  we  dressed  her  up 
in  a  suit  of  her  brother's  clothes,  and  a  very  pretty  fisher-boy  she 
made,  after  all,  with  a  red  cap  on  her  head  and  a  crimson  sash  round 
her  waist  for  girdle.  She  laughed  for  three  good  minutes  when  she 
saw  herself  in  the  glass.  Then  we  started  her  off,  alone,  for  the 
Bordighera  sloop,  along  the  dim,  dark  shore,  while  Fanny  and 
I  walked  after,  at  a  discreet  distance,  to  observe  what  hap- 
pened. 

At  the  very  last  moment,  to  be  sure,  Fanny  had  qualms  of 
conscience  about  letting  a  pretty  girl  like  Cecca  go  alone  on  board 
a  ship  among  all  those  noisy  Italian  sailors.  The  British  matron 
within  her  still  wondered  whether  the  girl  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
go  off  without  a  chaperon.  But  I  soon  put  a  stopper  on  all  that : 
— ^revolutions  and  rosewater: — ^you  can't  stick  at  trifles  when 
you're  escaping  from  an  impending  charge  of  murder ;  and  be- 
sides, Cecca  could  take  care  of  herself  (with  a  knife,  if  necessary) 
among  a  hundred  sailors.  A  boatman  of  our  acquaintance  rowed 
her  out  to  the  sloop,  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay.  She  went 
on  board  at  once,  and  signified  to  us,  by  a  preconcerted  signal 
with  a  light,  that  she  was  well  received  and  would  be  taken  to 
Bordighera. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  we  expected  every  hour  the  police 
would  come  up  and  make  full   inquiries.      If  they  did   come 
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(having  lost  all  moral  sense  by  this  time),  I  was  prepared  to  aid 
them  in  securching  the  house  through,  with  the  most  innocent  free, 
for  that  missing  Cecca.  But  they  never  came  at  all.  We  learned 
why  afterwards.  Griuseppe  had  been  staunch ;  true  as  steel  to 
the  girl.  In  his  bed  at  the  hospital,  half  dead  with  the  wound, 
he  never  said  for  a  moment  it  was  Cecca  who  had  done  it.  That 
was  partly  his  pride,  I  believe;  he  didn't  like  to  confess  he'd 
been  stabbed  by  a  woman  ;  and  partly  his  desire  to  avenge  him- 
self personally.  He  even  concocted  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a 
mysterious-looking  fellow  in  a  brigand-like  cloak  and  a  slouch 
hat  who  attacked  him  unawares  on  the  high  road,  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  police  didn't  believe  ihat^  of  course, 
but  they  never  suspected  Cecca.  They  set  it  down  to  a  quarrel 
with  some  other  man  over  a  girl,  and  thought  he  refused  out  of 
motives  of  honour  to  betray  his  opponent. 

For  a  week  the  poor  fellow  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
We  waited  eagerly  for  news  of  him,  which  old  Catarina  brought 
us.  Of  course  we  were  afraid  to  inquire  ourselves,  lest  suspidcm 
should  fall  upon  us ;  but  Fanny  had  promised  Cecca  that  a  letter 
should  be  awaiting  her  when  she  reached  Bordighera  with  a  fuS, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  how  the  patient  was  progressing. 
The  letter  contained  a  couple  of  hundred  irancs  as  well ;  for  Fanny 
was  wild  about  that  girl,  and  really  talked  as  if  stabbing  one's 
lover  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world — an  accident  that 
might  happen  to  any  lady  any  day.  That's  the  sort  of  feeling 
that  comes  of  living  too  long  at  a  stretch  in  Italy. 

By-and-by,  to  everybody's  immense  astonishment,  in  spite  of 
his  wounds,  Giuseppe  began  to  mend.  It  was  resilly  quite  a 
miracle.  If  you  doubt  it  you  can  look  at  the  ea?  voio  in  the 
chapel  on  the  hill  over  yonder,  where  you  may  see  Giuseppe  with 
a  dagger  through  his  heart,  and  a  very  wooden  Madonna  with  a 
simpering  smile  descending  in  a  halo  of  golden  light,  from  most 
material  clouds,  to  pluck  the  thing  out  for  him.  He  prayed  hard 
that  he  might  live — to  stick  a  knife  into  Cecca — and  our  Lady 
heard  him.  At  any  rate,  miracle  or  no  miracle,  the  man  reco- 
vered. Meanwhile,  we  had  heard  from  Cecca  of  her  safe  arrival 
at  Bordighera.  But  that  was  not  all ;  the  girl  was  foolish  enough 
to  write  to  her  people  as  well;  who  confided  the  fiact  to  their 
dearest  friend ;  who  told  it  under  the  utmost  pledge  of  secrecy  to 
a  dozen  of  her  cronies ;  who  retailed  it  to  the  marketwomen ; 
who  noised  it  abroad  with  similar  precautions  to  all  Castellamare. 
In  a  week  it  was  known  to  all  and  sundry  (except  the  police)  that 
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Giuseppe  had  really  been  stabbed  by  Cecca,  who  had  fled  for  her 
life  to  a  place  beyond  sea  called  Bordighera. 

Presently  old  Catarina  brought  us  worse  news  still.  Giuseppe 
was  up  and  out,  breathing  forth  fire  and  slaughter  against  the 
girl  who  stabbed  him.  He  meant  to  follow  her  to  the  world's 
end,  he  said,  and  return  blow  for  blow,  exact  vengeance  for 
vengeance.  The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  he  had  sailed  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Genoa  direct,  and  we  doubted  not  he  knew  now 
Cecca  was  at  Bordighera. 

Well,  nothing  would  satisfy  poor  Fanny  after  that  but  oflF  we 
must  all  pack,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  north,  to  look  after  Cecca. 
Not  that  she  put  it  on  that  ground,  of  course ;  British  matron- 
hood  forbid  !  It  was  getting  too  hot  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples,  she  said,  and  time  for  our  annual  viUeggiatura  in  the 
mountains.  We  could  take  Bordighera  on  the  way  to  the  Lakes, 
and  carry  Cecca  with  us  to  Lugano  or  Cadenabbia.  For  now  that 
Giusepi>e  hadn^t  died  after  all,  there  was  no  murder  in  the  case, 
and  we  might  proceed  more  openly. 

So  oflf  we  started,  children,  nursemaid,  and  all,  and  came  round 
here  by  rail,  post  haste  to  Bordighera.  We  settled  in  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Belvedere  while  we  looked  about  us.  Fanny  hunted  up 
Cecca  at  once  in  her  lodgings  in  the  town,  and  took  her  back  as 
head  nurse.  *  How  do  you  know,'  I  said,  '  she  won't  stick  a  knife 
one  day<nto  one  of  the  children  ? '  But  Fanny  treated  my  remark 
with  deserved  contempt,  and  observed  with  asperity  we  men  had 
no  feeling.     Italianate,  you  see !  completely  Italianate ! 

We  hadn't  been  in  Bordighera  but  a  week  and  day,  as  the  old 
song  says,  and  I  was  walking  along  the  Strada  R6mana  one  morn- 
ing, looking  out  on  the  blue  sea  through  the  branches  of  the 
olives,  when  who  should  I  perceive  coming  gaily  towards  me  but 
my  friend  Giuseppe.  He  had  a  red  sash  round  his  waist,  with  a 
knife  stuck  in  it  ostentatiously.  He  was  fingering  the  haft  as  he 
^rent.  When  he  saw  me  he  smiled  and  showed  all  his  white 
teeth ;  but  'twas  an  ugly  smile.     I  didn't  like  the  look  of  it. 

*  Buon  giomo,  Giuseppe,'  says  I,  trying  to  look  unconcerned, 
£LS  if  I  'd  expected  to  meet  him.     '  Glad  to  see  you  so  well  again.' 

*  Buon  giomo,  signer,'  he  answered  in  his  politest  tone.  Then 
he  tapped  his  knife  gaily :  *  I've  come  to  look  for  Cecca ! ' 

I  hurried  home  in  hot  haste,  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry 
rue.  At  the  Belvedere  I  saw  Fanny  sitting  out  sunning  herself 
n^sT  the  stunted  palm-tree  in  the  front  garden. 

*  Fanny^  Fanny,'  I  cried,  *  where's  Cecca?     Keep  her  out  of 
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the  way,  for  Heaven's  sake!  Here's  Giuseppe  at  Bordighen, 
with  a  knife  at  his  side,  going  about  like  a  roaring  lion  to  deyoiir 
her.' 

Fanny  clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears. 

'  Oh,  Tom,'  she  cried,  ^  what  shall  we  do  ?  She's  down  on 
the  beach  somewhere,  playing  with  the  children.' 

Of  course  this  was  serious.  If  Giuseppe  came  upon  her  nn* 
warned,  I  didn't  doubt  for  a  moment  he  'd  carry  out  in  rail 
earnest  his  threat  of  stabbing  her.  So  ofiF  I  sent  the  porter  to 
find  her,  if  possible,  and  set  her  on  her  guard,  telling  him  to  bring 
her  home,  if  he  could,  by  the  back  way  over  the  hill-side.  Thai 
Fanny  and  I  sat  out,  under  the  Japanese  medlar  on  the  terrace, 
where  we  could  command  a  good  view  of  the  road  either  way,  and 
watch  if  the  girl  was  coming.  Meanwhile  Giuseppe  kept  prowl- 
ing under  the  olives  on  the  plain,  and  bandying  chaff  now  and 
again  with  the  Bordighera  cabmen. 

Presently,  to  our  horror,  Gecca  hove  suddenly  in  sight,  round 
the  comer  by  the  Angst,  with  the  children  beside  her.  She  was 
carrying  a  great  bunch  of  anemones  and  asphodel.  Evidently  the 
porter  had  failed  to  warn  and  find  her.  My  heart  stood  still 
within  me  with  suspense.  I  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 
But  quicker  than  I  could  rush,  Cecca  had  seen  Giuseppe,  and 
Giuseppe  Cecca.  With  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  she  flung  down  the 
flowers  and  darted  upon  him  like  a  maniac.  She  threw  \ffx  arms 
around  him  in  a  transport  of  delight.  She  covered  him  with 
kisses.  I  never  saw  a  woman  give  any  man  such  a  welcome.  One 
would  think  they  were  lovers  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  And  not 
three  weeks  before,  mind  you,  she  had  tried  her  level  best  with  a 
knife  in  his  brewt  to  murder  him  at  Naples ! 

'  Giuseppe ! '  she  cried,  *  Giuseppe  !  Oh,  carissimo !  How  I 
love  you ! ' 

Giuseppe  shook  her  off  and  glared  at  her  angrily.  He  drew 
the  dagger  firom  his  belt,  and  held  it,  irresolute,  in  his  hand  for 
a  moment. 

But  Cecca  laughed  when  she  saw  it.  She  laughed  a  merry 
laugh  of  amusement  and  astonishment.  '  No,  no,  caro  mio,'  she 
cried,  seizing  his  arm,  quite  unconcerned,  with  her  pretty  fingers. 
*  Not  now,  when  I  rejoice  to  see  you  again,  my  own,  are  you  going 
to  stab  me  ! '  She  wrenched  the  knife  from  his  grasp  and  flung 
it,  all  glittering,  far  away  among  the  olive  groves.  It  gleamed  in 
the  air  and  fell.  Giuseppe  watched  her  do  it,  and  followed  its 
flight  with  his  eyes.     Then  he  stood  there,  sheepish.     He  didn't 
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know  what  to  do  next.    He  just  stared  and  looked  glum,  in  spite 
of  all  her  endearments. 

Gecca  was  more  than  a  match  for  him,  however.  It  was  a 
picture  to  see  her.  She  began  with  her  blandishments,  making 
such  heartfelt  love  to  him  that  no  man  in  England,  let  alone  in 
Italy,  could  possibly  have  resisted  her.  In  just  about  two  minutes 
by  the  watch  he  gave  way.  '  But  what  did  you  stab  me  for,  little 
one  ? '  he  asked  rather  sullenly. 

Gecca  stood  back  apace  and  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  She 
surveyed  him  firom  head  to  foot  like  some  strange  wild  animal. 
'What  did  I  stab  you  for!'  she  repeated.  'And  he  asks  me  that  I 
Oh,  Oiuseppe,  because  I  loved  you !  I  loved  you  I  I  loved  you  I 
I  loved  you  so  much  I  couldn't  bear  you  out  of  my  sight.  And 
you  to  go  and  walk  with  that  thing  Bianca  1 ' 

'  I  won't  do  it  again,'  Giuseppe  answered,  all  penitence. 

Gecca  fell  upon  him  once  more,  kisses,  tears,  and  tenderness* 
*  Oh,  Giuseppe,'  she  cried,  *  you  can't  think  what  I've  suffered  all 
these  days  without  you !  I  was  longing  for  you  to  come.  I  was 
praying  to  our  Lady  every  hour  of  the  night :  and,  now  you're 
here,  that  horrid  Bianca  shall  never  again  get  hold  of  you.' 

We  left  them  alone  for  half  an  hour,  with  half  a  flask  of 
Chianti  to  compose  their  minds  upon.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Gecca  came  back  to  us  smiling,  and  Giuseppe,  looking  more 
sheepish  than  ever,  beside  her. 

*  Well,  signora,'  she  said,  overjoyed,  '  it's  all  arranged  now.  As 
soon  as  we  can  get  the  announcement  published,  Giuseppe  and  I 
are  going  to  get  married.' 

That  settled  our  fate.  Willy-nilly,  we  were  tied  to  Bordi- 
gheia.  Gecca  declared  she  would  never  go  back  to  Naples  again, 
to  let  that  horrid  Bianca  practise  her  wiles  and  her  evil  eye  on 
Giuseppe.  Fanny  declared  she  could  never  get  on  without  Gecca 
for  the  children.  Giuseppe  declared  he  would  never  leave  us.  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  we  took 
our  present  villa,  on  the  slope  of  the  Gima,  and  Giuseppe  forswore 
the  sea,  turned  gardener  on  the  spot,  and  married  Gecca.  Married 
her,  &ir  and  square,  at  church,  and  before  the  Sindaco.  He  lives 
in  our  cottage.  That's  him  you  see  down  yonder  there  uncover- 
ing the  artichokes.  And  now  I  dare  say  youTl  perceive  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  I  never  can  understand  these  Italians. 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  make  us  in  the  end  almost  as  bad 
as  they  are.  Have  another  cigarette  ?  And  be  careful  with  your 
match,  please.  Grant  Allezy. 
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CHARLES  LAMB  told  Coleridge  that  sanity  had  no  pleasnie 
so  exquisite  as  being  mad.     Certainly  health  has  not  many 
experiences   so   delightful  as   being  ill,  if  it  would  only  lai^. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  exquisite  moment  when  you  cannot  eat  at 
all,  when  the  mere  idea  of  tobacco  is  profi&nation,  when  a  little 
milk-and-soda-water  and  heaps  of  blankets  represent  all  your 
wants,  mental  and  bodily.  This  is  the  real  condition  of  the  Lotus 
Eaters.     Like  them,  you  sleep  aU  night,  and  are  only  wide  awake 
enough  in  the  day  to  be  conscious  of  the  joy  of  going  to  sleep 
again.      Nothing  matters,  and  nobody  counts.     The  newspapers 
come  out,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  bad  news — ^you  cannot  read 
the  newspapers.    People  write  to  you  the  usual  letters,  the  old 
sort,  each  and  every  one  of  them  asking  you  to  take  trouble  about 
something  or  other.     A  requests  you  to  propose  B  for  a  club, 
reminding  you  how  you  once  heard  B  (whom  you  have  never 
spoken  to  in  your  life)  preach  a  certain  sermon.     C  writes  from 
Skye :  he  thinks  there  is  an  error  in  your  book,  and  asks  you  to 
consult  another  book — the  name  of  it  he  is  not  very  dear  about 
— ^and  let  him  know  whether  he  is  not  right.     Half  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet  send  poetry ;  a  moiety  of  the  rest  know  somebody 
whose  work,  they  are  sure,  will  suit  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review^  to  whom  you  will  reconmiend  him.    The  other  moiety 
want  you  to  send  money  or  books  to  the  Stoke  Pogis  Free 
Library,  or  opinions  on  their  stories.    The  diphthongs  want  you 
to  go  hundreds  of  miles  to  make  speeches,  in  midwinter,  at  public 
dinners.     A  society  of  popular  culture  requests  you  to  lecture  to 
them  in  the  Tyrol  next  year ;  for  this  little  piece  of  work  they 
offer  ten  pounds.    Boys  and  girls  clamour  for  autographs.   Vague 
ladies  tell  vague  tales  about  Banshees.      Proof-sheets  come,  a 
fortnight  on  the  road,  into  which  the  printer  has  introduced 
practical  jokes.    All  these  and  a  myriad  of  similar  letters  accu- 
mulate^  and  you  care  not ;  like  the  sluggard,  '  like  the  door  on  its 
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hingeB,'  you  turn  and  are  instantly  asleep  again.  life  is  reduced 
to  its  one  best  element — ^the  unconscious.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  have  six  weeks  in  this  drowsy  Vale  of  Avalon,  this  blessed 
Land  of  Counterpane,  once  a  year.  Oh !  it  is  better  than  nature 
or  excitement,  better  than  all  sport ;  and  this  extreme  delicious 
indifference  has  more  delights  than  those  which  the  pious  Islamite 
expects  from  the  affection  of  a  multitude  of  Houris.  Let  us  hope 
that  there  is  such  a  hollow  vale  for  us  to  rest  in  when  all  this 
petty  worry  of  life  is  oven 

Wait  for  me  there,  I  shall  not  feil 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale, 

says  the  lyrical  Bishop.  One  could  be  content  always  to  wait 
there ;  but  what  with  the  doctor  and  his  drugs,  and  what  with 
the  evanescent  nature  of  all  delight,  a  man  begins  to  eat  and 
drink  again,  to  read  again,  to  '  take  notice,'  as  they  say  about 
babies,  and,  finally,  to  write  notices,  and  answer  his  abominably 
boring  correspondents.  Bather  snappish  yelps  greet  these  dismal 
hounds,  I  fear,  firom  the  fringes  of  the  hollow  vale.  When,  like 
King  Pandion,  I  am  dead,  and  lapped  in  lead,  I  know  that  for 
years  idiots  will  still  send  poetry  to  my  address,  and  still  forward 
requests  for  favourable  reviews. 

#     # 
* 

Tin  we  have  G-hosthood  Suffrage,  and  an  organised  Independent 
Spectre  Party,  these  poor  fugitive  fellow-creatures  of  ours  will 
never  get  fidr  treatment.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  fat  book,  UrribUfmefifit  enfoTic^  dans  la  matHrey  and 
called  (I  think)  The  Ohost  World.  I  should  very  greatly  mislead 
the  reader  if  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  think  this  a  very 
original,  or  learned,  or  gruesome  work ;  it  is  just  a  compilation. 
The  AthencBum  reviewed  it,  and  informed  the  author,  '  on  good 
authority,'  that  the  ringing  of  bells  at  Bealings  was  caused,  first 
by  bad  repair,  and  then  by  trickery.  A  little  volume  called 
Bealvnga  BeUs  was  published  as  a  Bazaar  book,  many  years  ago, 
and  is  now  very  scarce  indeed.  The  most  amusing  p^  of  it  is 
letters  firom  some  lively  young  ladies.  However,  as  the  owner  of 
the  house  at  Bealings,  after  many  efforts,  could  not  discover  what 
rang  his  bells,  and  as  the  Athenceum  seemed  to  know  '  on  good 
authority,'  I  ventured  to  ask  that  learned  paper  what  the  authority 
might  be  ?  But  the  Athenceum  would  not  oblige :  to  oblige,  it  said, 
would  be  ^  indiscreet.'  Then  what  is  the  value  of  the  AtheTiceiLm'a 
allegation  that  the  causes  of  the  noises  were  discovered  ?    The 
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value,  I  venture  to  hold,  is  that  stated  by  mathematicians  as  the 
figure  Nix.    Nobody  would  accept  it  if  an  anonymous  reviewer, 
even  in  the  Athencevmi^  said,  ^on  good  authority,'  that  the  bells 
of  Bealings  were  rung  by  a  red-haired  female  spectre,  with  a  goiy 
hand  and  a  cast  in  the  left  eye.     So  why  am  I  to  believe  any 
more  readily,  '  on  good  authority,'  which  I  may  not  test,  that  the 
bells  were  nmg  by  boys,  or  rats  ?    Probably  they  were  so  rung — 
it  would  amaze  me  very  much  if  there  was  any  other  ringer — ^bot 
the  ^good  authority'  is  only  authority  thought  good  by   an 
anonymous  reviewer,  who  may  be  a  *  stranger,'  as  Bunyan  says, 
^  to  much  conflict  with  the  Devil.'    Near  Christmas  time  a  more 
friendly  and  favourable  sentiment  towards  bogeys  should  prevail. 
We  should  not  let  them  be  shot  at  firom  behind  the  hedge  of  the 
Anonymous,  nor  put  down  by  an  unspecified  authority,  who,  after 
fifty  years,  still  thinks  it  too  early  to  be  safe  for  him  to  unmask. 
Meanwhile,  the  character  of  the  Bealings  bogey,  and  of  all  his 
friends,  who  not  only  knock,  but '  ring  also,'  is  under  a  slur.     The 
public  never  thinks  of  fair  play  in  these  matters:  any  stick  is  good 
enough  to  beat  a  ghost  with.     The  case  of  Nicolai,  who  saw  such 
lots  of  hallucinations,  is  confidingly  run  upon  the  stage  by  every 
cheap  pamphleteer  and  popular  lecturer.     Nicolai  was  not  every- 
body ;  he  explains  nothing,  because  the  great  run  of  '  cases  *  are 
so  unlike  Nicolai's.    Then  there  is  'Mrs.  A.'     Now  who  vhis 
Mrs.  A.  ?    Was  she  a  truthful  person,  or  a  maundering  old  hag 
who  wanted  to  attract  attention  ?  Nobody  knows :  she  is  as  vague 
as  Mrs.  Veal.     I  remember,  as  a  boy.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who 
used  to  squeeze  his  eye,  in  private  life,  and  tell  us  that  if  we  ever 
saw  a  ghost  we  should  do  that !     Why,  I  never  could  understand ; 
it  was  something  about  seeing  double.    Whether  you  saw  two 
ghosts,  or  none  at  all,  when  you  squeezed  yonr  eye,  was    a 
mystery.     Sir  David  told  ladies  to  whom  he    was  partial,   and 
they  told  me,  and  between  us  the  sense,  if  any,  dropped   out. 
Squeezing  one's  eye  only  hurts  one,  as  &r  as  my  experiments  go. 
But  the  point  is  that  Sir  David,  this  mighty  sceptic  before  the 
Lord,  lived  in  St.  Leonard's,  an  old  house  at  St.  Andrew's,  once 
part  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  a  haunt  of  George  Buchanan. 
Now,  as  Sir  David  sat  up  alone  at  night,  his  daughters  used  to 
hear  him  steeplechasing  to  his  bedroom,  under  awful  superstitious 
panic.     He  did  once  see  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who  was  not 
there,  but  in  bed  at  home.     I  don't  know  if  Sir  David  squeezed 
his  eye  at  this  by  no  means  alarming  phenomenon,  but  I  incline 
to  think  that  he  left  his  study  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  xnade 
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one  spring  for  it  into  bed.  Yet,  next  morning,  he  would  be  as 
optical  and  sceptical  as  ever,  his  scientific  nature  asserting  itself 
by  daylight.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  observations  by  characters 
of  this  kind  that  ghosts  are  expelled  from  Christmas  numbers, 
and  obliged  to  seek  a  dreary  shelter,  a  kind  of  squalid  casual- 
pauper-ghost  relief,  from  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Stead,  who, 
really,  knows  about  as  little  of  ghosts  as  if  he  were  a  lecturer  in 

Albemarle  Street. 

#  # 
* 

Flaubert  used  to  keep  a  kind  of  diary  of  stupidities,  a  Botiisier^ 
in  which  he-  entered  the  more  than  conamonly  duU  things  of 
daily  literature.  Probably  he  would  have  found  a  place  for  this 
delightful  grammatical  form,  which  closes  a  scene  in  one  of  the 
new  rag-bag  journals.  The  author  gets  his  characters  off  the 
stage  with  the  announcement : 

*  They  exit.' 

He  seems  to  think  that  exit  is  a  verb.  I  exit,  he  exits,  they 
exit.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  he  translates  exewnt 
(mnea.  One  is  accustomed  to  '  a  penetralia,'  from  young  lions, 
and  to  *  a  strata,'  but '  they  exit '  is  original.  Perhaps  the  School 
Board  schools  should  teach  their  pupils  the  meaning  of  a  few 
fiuniliar  phrases,  for  the  young  men  will  use  them,  and  might 
as  well  use  them  right.  There  was  a  time  when  reporters  in 
debates  could  report  a  Latin  quotation  correctly,  but  education 
seems  now  to  be  spread  ver^  thin,  over  a  very  large  surface.  In 
&ct,  the  more  people  are  educated  the  less  they  seem  to  know. 
To  be  sure,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  the  new  volumes  of  ScoWa 
Letters^  makes  a  similar  complaint  about  her  contemporaries. 
Perhaps  people  are  not  so  much  worse  educated ;  but  people  who 
were  ignorant  did  not  write,  of  old,  and  now  they  do. 

*  # 
# 

As  rare  books  grow  rarer,  people  are  obliged  to  invent  new 
rarities.  Among  these,  Jacobite  tracts  serve  very  well,  especially 
the  masked  kind  of  literature  which  came  from  the  press  in 
1740-60.  The  queer  disguised  accounts  of  *  Juba,'  *  Young  Alexis,' 
'  Ascanius,'  and  the  rest,  or  '  The  Crenuine  Memoirs  of  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,'  issued  when  that  dubious  patriot  was  in 
the  Tower,  are  well  worth  looking  after.  Some  lucky  chance  has 
brought  to  me  a  very  rare  specimen,  at  Abbotsford,  but  not  in  the 
Advocates'  Library. 
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*  A  Letter  from  H G^ ^g,  Esq.' 

One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Yonng 
Chevalier^  and  the  only  Person  of  his  own  Betinue  that  attended 
him  from  Avignorij  in  his  late  Journey  through  Qermany  and 
elsewhere : 

Containing 

Many  remarkable  and  affecting  Occurrences,  which  happened  to 
the  P ,  during  the  Course  of  his  mysterious  Progress. 

To 

A   PARTICULAR    FRIEND, 

London :  At  the  Royal  Exchange,  1750. 

It  is  odd  that  this  Jacobite  intelligence,  or  Jacobite  novel,  was 
allowed  to  be  sold  '  at  all  the  Pamphlet  shops  of  L(yndon  and  West' 
minster.'  Henry  Croring  was  the  Prince's  equerry ;  whether  he  wrote 
the  letter  or  not,  whether  any  of  it,  and  if  so,  how  much,  is  true,  one 
does  not  know.     Historians  like  Mr.  Ewald  do  not  cite  this  record 
of  adventures.     The  Prince  left  Avignon,  as  is  generally  known,  in 
1749-50,  and  then  vanished  for  several  years.     The  king  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  the  English  Government  did  not  know,  and 
though  he  was  certainly  in  England  now  and  then,  and  probably 
in  Paris,  he  managed  to  hide  his  movements.    According  to 
Goring,  a  mysterious  Chevalier  La  Luze  arrived  in  Avignon  ;  some 
think  he  was  Marshal  Keith.     Kelley  ventured  to  pump  his  Royal 
Highness,  but  was  rebuked.    La  Luze  departed  as  suddenly  as 
he  came,  and  so,  next  day,  did  the  Prince,  taking  Goring  with 
him.     They  passed  as  French  officers,  the  Prince  calling  himself 
the  Count  d'Espoir.     They  went  through  Lyons,  and  stopped  at 
a  small  place  farther  north.     Tbence  they  went  to  Dijon,  Nancy, 
and  Strasburg,  where  La  Luze  met  them  again.     The  Prince 
rescued  a  beautiful  girl  from  a  fire,  the  young  lady  did  not  oonoecd 
her  gratitude  and  her  passion ;  but  the  Prince  behaved  like  a 
Scipio,  and  uttered  many  remarks  worthy  of  his  noble  nature. 
'  It  would  have  been  an  Action  unworthy  of  my  real  Character, 
under  a  feigned  Name,  to  rob  her  of  her  Innocence,  for  you  well 
know  it  suits  not  with  the  Circumstances  of  my  Condition  to 
enter  into  any  Engagements  of  that  tender  Nature  she  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  Count  d'Espoir.*    According  to  Goring, 
Charles  had  already  annoxmced  that  he  would  not  marry,  to 
become  '  the  father  of  Royal  beggars  ; '  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  fsur  irom  averse  to  a  suitable  match.    Next  day  the  party 
was  attacked  by  armed  men  led  by  one  Blairthwaite,  who  had 
dogged  the  Prince  at  Avignon,  and  lived  at  his  expense.     *  Not 
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ail  his  miiacolous  Escapes  in  Scotland  ever  equalled  this ;  one 
ballet  went  through  his  Hat,  and  another  grazed  upon  his  Breast, 
without  any  other  Mischief  than  taking  oflF  one  of  the  buttons 
of  his  coat/     Drawing  his  pistols,  his  Boyal  Highness  shot  two 
of  his  assailants,  and  dismounted  another.     A  sword  was  raised 
to  cut  him  down,  but  La  Lu^e  ran  the  wretch  through  his  arm, 
^  lifted  against  a  Life  so  dear  to  Heaven,'  while  Croring  accounted 
for  another  of  these  men  in  buckram.     A  gentleman  came  up  to 
their  aid,  and  later  insisted  on  drinking  the  health  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  *  which  the  P— .  made  no  scruple  to  pledge  without 
the  least  Emotion  ...  far  from  any  Malignity  to  that  Family 
(which  at  present  wears  the  British  Crown),  he  had  testified  the 
highest  Disapprobation  of  any  Discourse  or  Writings  which  had  a 
Tendency  that  Way.'    This  is  true  enough,  and  Charles  declined 
to  be  in  a  later  conspiracy,  unless  the  safety  of  the  reigning 
family  was  guaranteed.     They  now  went  to  Leipzig,  where  La 
Luze  resumed  his  real  name,  and  led  Charles  to  *  a  certain  Boyal 
Court.'    After  this,  Gtoring  becomes  very  mysterious.    They  went 
on  a  voyage,  would  have  been  wrecked  but  for  the  Prince's  pre- 
sence of  mind,  for  he  was  used  to  tempest  off  Skye  and  the  Long 
Island.     They  were  detained  for  five  weeks  in  an  unfiriendly  port, 
where  they  met  McDonald  of  Lochgarry,  whom  the    Prince 
believed  to  have  fallen  at  Culloden.     They  went  to  Coningsburg, 
thence  to  Lithuania,  where  they  met  many  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
Probably  Charles  had  an  eye  on  the  electoral* Crown  of  Poland, 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  father.     The  Prince  was  embraced 
by  a  very  old  gentleman  who  had  fought  beside  his  maternal 
ancestor,  John  Sobieski,  at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  1683.     Charles 
resumed  the  gaiety  which  he  had  lost  after  his  arrest  at  the  Paris 
Opera  and  imprisonment  in  Vincennes.     That  affair,  which  he 
brought  on  himself  by  dechning  to  leave  Paris,  did  more    to 
embitter  him  than  Culloden.     Here  there  were  mysterious  inter- 
views with  important  people.     Frederick  the  Great,  like  Voltaire, 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  Adventurer,  and  there  were  probably 
some  real  transactions  with  him.     Charles  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love  with  some  Princess,  who  returned  his  flame ;  but  Goring  gives 
no  hint  as  to  whom  he  means.     In  any  case,  there  was  to  be  no 
marriage  *  till  his  Affairs  shall  take  a  more  fovourable  Turn,'  which 
they  never  did.      So  Goring's  letter  ends,  and  a  pretty  little 
romance  it  is,  a  la  Marmontd,  of  a  fairy  Prince  riding  after 
adventures,  and  uttering  the  noblest  sentiments.    But  what  basis 
there  is  for  the  romance,  where  Charles  went  to  from  Avigno 
(he  certainly  went  to  Sweden  once),  whether  there  wasanyprett 
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fond  maid  at  Strasburg,  or  any  murderous  Blairthwaite  ambushed 
on  the  road,  are  all  questions  which  the  reader  may  settle  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  McDonald  of  Lochgarry  cannot  be  called  into 
court,  but  it  would  have  been  rash  to  name  him  if  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  journey.  Here,  for  the  last  time,  Charles 
appears  as  Prince  Charming ;  we  soon  get  dismal  glimpses  of  him, 
in  disguise  and  much  out  at  elbows,  in  D'Argenson's  Memoirs, 
Even  Henry  Goring  had  to  leave  him  at  length,  almost  the  last 
of  the  faithful  as  he  was.  His  letter  is  dated,  at  the  close, 
Lithuania,  September  13.  It  may  be  a  mere  device  to  set  the 
English  Government  on  the  wrong  track ;  they  were  oflF  the  right 
track,  at  all  events,  for  a  long  course  of  years. 


*     * 
* 


As  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  OenUeman  of  France  appeared  in 
this  serial,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  cry  *  bravo ! '  and 
wish  the  author  more  power  to  his  elbow.  Perhaps  the  heroine 
need  not  have  been  so  very  proud  and  stiff  at  first,  Uke  she  who 
persecuted  La  Cdte  Mai  Taillee  in  the  Arthurian  Tale.  A  very 
good  story,  of  a  very  different  sort,  is  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean's  A 
Splendid  Cousin  (Fisher  Unwin).  This  lady's  name  is  new  to 
me,  but  her  maddening  violinist  is  a  capital  study ;  so  are  her 
affected  and  imderbred  artistic  people,  with  their  hideous  want  of 
manners,  conscience,  and  human  nature.  Her  Mr,  Elsler's  Money 
(same  pubUshers),  though  about  Jews,  is  also  interesting.  Hath 
not  a  Jew  better  manners  than  these  people  ?  Probably  he  has ;  the 
Chosen  People  are  not  kindly  treated  by  novelists,  who  are  very 
fond  of  introducing  them  at  present.  As  to  Miss  Cholmondeley's 
Diana  Tempesty  the  author  has  a  splendid  plot,  and  manages  it 
with  much  skill  and  some  humour ;  but  her  moral  disquisitions  are 
many,  and  are  long,  while  some  remarks  on  reUgious  points 
(though,  doubtless,  with  no  ill  intention)  are  in  rather  uncertain 
taste.  The  tale  hurries  you  along,  in  any  case,  and  you  can  skip 
the  clever  padding  and  the  long  sermons.  Probably  clever 
padding  is  even  more  inartistic  than  dull  padding,  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  skip.  Another  book  to  recommend  is  Mr.  W.  E. 
Green's  Story  of  EgU  SkalagrimmsoUj  translated  ftom  the 
Icelandic  saga  (Stock).  True,  Mr.  Morris  would  have  come  to  that 
saga  some  day,  in  his  series,  but  we  want  it  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
it.  Mr.  Green's  remarks  on  the  *  Kennings,'  or  riddling  peri- 
phrases of  old  Icelandic  poetry,  are  excellent.  It  is  odd  to  find 
such  very  decadent  bad  taste,  such  rococo  euphuism,  in  such  a 
very  early  age  of  song.    The  love  of  telling  all  about  every  one's 
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aunts,  uncles,  and  oousins  runs  very  wild  in  this  saga,  but  the 
ancients  liked  those  dry  genealogies.  For  Egil  himself,  we  may 
say  of  him,  as  Lord  Scamperdale  said  of  Jack  Spraggon,  that  we 
shall  never  see  such  a  fine  natural  blackguard.  Even  as  a  child  he 
was  a  cold-blooded  murderer;  his  boyhood  was  many  degrees 
worse  than  that  of  Grettir.     But  his  later  adventures  are  full  of 

interest. 

*     * 
• 

A  curious  antiquarian  coincidence  occurs  here.  On  page  44, 
Skalagrim  is  picking  a  set  of  champions  for  a  certain  expedition. 
Among  them  he  chooses  the  sons  of  Thorunna,  a  woman  *  of 
magical  skill/  One  of  these  sons,  Beigaldi,  is  described  as  ^  a 
coal-biter.'  The  lexicons,  says  Mr.  Green,  explain  this  as  *  an  idle 
youth,  always  sitting  by  the  fireside,'  in  fact,  the  Ashenlad,  whom 
Sir  George  Dasent,  in  Tales  from  the  Norse,  calls  *  Boots.'  But  is 
there  not  another  explanation?  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out 
that  D.  D.  Home,  the  American  medium,  could,  when  entranced, 
handle  live  coals  without  any  sign  of  being  scorched.  Mr.  W. 
Crookes  has  vouched  for  this  circumstance,  adding  that  he  once 
tested  a  negro,  who  made  similar  pretensions ;  but,  when  the  negro 
tried,  the  room  was  full  of  the  smell  of  roasted  black  man. 
Home  was  not  roasted  at  all,  '  the  smell  of  fire  had  not  passed  on 
him.'  Now  Pdre  Lejeune,  in  Relations  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
1637,  mentions  a  Huron  conjuror  who,  before  the  eyes  of  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  walked  about  with  a  red-hot  stone  in  his  teeth.  The 
missionary  proved  that  the  man  was  utterly  unscorched,  and 
Father  Br^beuf  sent  to  Lejeune  the  calcined  stone,  with  the 
marks  of  the  conjurer's  teeth.  Now  Beigaldi  was  the  son  of  a 
witch,  Thorunna,  as  Home  was  the  son  of  a  second-sighted 
woman.  Beigaldi  may,  therefore,  have  been  a  *  coal-biter '  in  this 
sense,  a  biter  of  hot  coals,  like  the  Huron.  This  would  be  a 
development  of  the  military  hysterics  called  Bersark's  gang,  noted 
in  Sir  Eichard  Grenville,  of  the  Revenge,  who  used  to  chew  wine- 
glasses by  way  of  relaxation.  This  seems  more  satisfactory  than 
the  rendering  *  an  idle  youth  always  sitting  by  the  fire-place.'  It 
is  only  a  conjecture,  which  I  leave  to  the  learned  in  matters  Ice- 
landic. But  the  coincidence  is  neat.  Mr.  Green's  book  is  a 
delightful  present  for  that  class  of  readers  who  love  a  saga  but 

even  too  well. 

*     * 

The  following  verses  are  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson,  of  Sydney, 
author  of  the  excellent  poem  on  a  steeplechase  printed  not  long 
ago  in  this  ship. 
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THE   TRAVELLING   POST-OFFICE. 

The  roving  breezes  oome  and  go,  the  reed-beds  sweep  and  sway ; 
The  sleepy  river  murmurs  low,  and  loiters  on  its  way. 
It  is  the  land  of  lots  of  time  along  the  Castlereagh. 

■  •••■■•  • 

The  old  man's  son  had  left  the  fietrm,  he  found  it  dull  and  slow ; 
He  drifted  to  the  great  North-west,  where  all  the  rovers  go. 
*  He's  gone  so  long,'  the  old  man  said ;  '  he's  dropped  right  out 

of  mind, 
And  if  you'd  write  a  line  to  him,  I'd  take  it  very  kind. 
He's  shearing  here  and  fencing  there,  a  kind  of  waif  and  stray ; 
He's  droving  now  with  Conroy's  sheep  along  the  Castlereagh. 

The  sheep  are  travelling  for  the  grass,  and  travelling  very  slow. 
They  may  be  at  Mundooran  now,  or  past  the  Overflow, 
Or  tramping  through  the  blacksoil  flats  across  by  Waddiwong ; 
But  all  those  little  country  towns  would  send  the  letter  wrong. 
The  mailman,  if  he's  extra  full,  would  pass  them  in  his  sleep. 
It's  safer  to  address  the  note  to  *'  care  of  Conroy's  sheep," 
For  five  and  twenty  thousand  head  can  scarcely  go  astray. 
You  write  to  "  care  of  Conroy's  sheep  along  the  Castlereagh." ' 

By  rock  and  ridge  and  riverside,  the  Western  mail  has  gone 
Across  the  great  Blue  Mountain  Bange  to  take  the  letter  on. 
A  moment  on  the  topmost  grade,  while  open  fire-doors  glare. 
She  pauses,  like  a  living  thing,  to  breathe  the  mountain  air. 
Then  launches  down  the  other  side,  across  the  plains  away. 
To  bear  that  note  to  *  Conroy's  sheep,  along  the  Castlereagh.' 

And  now  by  coach  and  mailman's  bag  it  goes  from  town  to  town. 
And  Conroy's  Gap  and  Conroy's  Creek  have  marked  it*  further  down.' 
Beneath  a  sky  of  deepest  blue,  where  never  cloud  abides, 
A  speck  upon  the  waste  of  plain  the  lonely  mailman  rides. 
When  fierce  hot  winds  have  set  the  pine  and  myall  boughs  asweep, 
He  hails  the  shearers  passing  by  for  news  of  Conroy's  sheep. 
By  big  lagoons  where  wild-fowl  play  and  crested  pigeons  flock, 
By  watch-fires  where  the  drovers  ride  around  their  restless  stock. 
And  past  the  teamster  toiling  down  to  fetch  the  wool  away, 
My  letter  chases  Conroy's  sheep  along  the  Castlereagh. 

a.  b.  paterson. 

Andrew  Laxg. 
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By  WILLIAM  TIBEBUCK,  A^ithar  of  'Dorrie'  ^bc. 

*Qtate  a  creation  in  Uteratare.    Unlike  any  book  we  have  read.*— LrrsRART  Wobtj). 

*  The  book  Ib  unique,  not  to  clasaed,  and  not  more  original  In  manner  and  matter  than  it  is  fresh  and 
fa«rinatinff.*— SooTSMAir. 

*  Not  80  much  a  story  as  the  vagne  sugtrestion  of  a  most  impassioned  romance.'— Athbk^um. 

*  Welshmen  and  those  who  love  Wales  should  look  oat  for  Mr.  Tirebuck's  **  Sweetheart  Gwen."    A  very  clear 
and  charminff  impression.*— Skbtoh. 

*  Of  Welah  stories  there  are  not  many,  and  one  so  attractive  as  **  Sweetheart  Owen  **  should  be  appreciated. 
Fan  of  true  human  feeling.'— Academy. 

*  Mr.  Tirebock  is  a  writer  with  individuality.    There  is  a  certain  bewitchment  which  be  can  create.    There 
is  genius  in  the  creation.*— Bookman.  
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USE    IS    LIFE, 

AND  HE  MOST  TRULY  LJVES  WHO  OSES  BEST. 

The  Blacksmith's  Arm  and 
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O''  DISEASE. 


The  Statesman's  Brain. 

The  most  truly  liTing  Body  is  ib- 
mott  active  in  Decay;  the  more  bcxlih 
and  mental  vigoar  are  displayed,  tb- 
more  quickly  do  the  various  tL5Sue^ 
melt  down  into  substances  which  an- 
without  delay  removed  by  the  excretiDL' 
organs.  The  more  the  BUieJumitk  W&rU 
his  Arms  and  the  matesman  kisBrait, 
the  heavier  bulk  of  carbon^  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  is  thrown  out  bv 
the  lungs,  liver,  skin,  and  kidneys.  E' 
they  then  wear  them  out  by  this  c-i-n- 
stant  friction  and  drain  ?  No,  no— tl- 
more  the  bricks  are  removed  from  ttt 
old  wall,  the  more  new  bricks  will  a 
good  builder  put  in ;  and  so,  provided  that  the  supply  is  sufficient — that  the  builder  i$  i 
good  one — the  more  rapid  the  drain  the  newer  and  stronger  and  better  the  body  will  become. 

The  Renewal  of  Life.    The  Want  of  Nutriment  is  the  Cause  of  Disease. 

M/LK  THE  ONLY   PERFECT  HUMAN  BUILDER. 

As  Milk  is  the  only  perfect  food,  the  above  facts  prove  the  importance  of  Milt  wh«3 
sipped  IwU  when  you  have  drawn  an  overdraft  on  the  bank  of  Life.  ILot  Milk  l-  ^^^ 
only  True  Food  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  INFLUENZA,  SLEEPLESSNESS, 
&c.  &c. ;  (premature  death)  in  any  form  of  Physical  or  Mental  Strain  use  Hot  Milk  ac ' 
KtiO^S  *  Fruit  Sfllt^  as  occasion  may  require  to  caupe  a  Natural  flow  of  Healthy  V-'hk 
(ii  New  Life).  By  the  means  of  Eno^s  *  Fruit  Salt '  the  Hot  Milk  will  agree,  v:hv:z 
otherwise  might  produce  biliousness,  &c. 

ENO'S  *PRUIT  SALT*  is  the  beat  aiid  simplest  preparation  for  regulating  the  action  of  theU'? 
that  ha*  yet  been  discovered.  It  prevents  diarrhoea.— It  removett  effete  goutj,  rheumatic  matter,  or  ^v 
form  of  poison  from  the  blood.  No  one  should  go  for  a  change  of  air  without  a  supply  of  this  inv&ln^:  ^ 
prcftaratioii. 

From  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  NEIL,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  North  Shields. 

*  November  1, 1^"U 
*  Dear  Sir,— As  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  f  fTect^  of  your  "  PRUIT  SALT,"  I  oan  hare  no  beeitatict  n 
giving  you  particulars  of  the  case  of  one  of  my  friends.    His  whole  life  was  clouded  by  the -want  of  visr'JTv^' 
hi'alth,  and  to  such  an  extent  <li(l  ttie  slugeish  action  of  the  liver  and  its  concomitant  bilious  headache  ^f.-^' 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  and  to  be  most  sparing  in  their  use.   This  ano 
fortable  and  Involuntary  asceticism,  while  it  probably  alleTiated  his  sufferings,  did  nothing  in  efltecting  a  c.:. 
although  pcr^severed  in  tor  some  twenty-five  years,  and  also,  to  my  knowledfie,  consulting  very  eminent  mesBK-^ 
of  the  faculty,  frequently  even  going  to  town  for  that  purpose.    By  the  use  of  your  simple  "FRUIT  SaL.  ' 
however,  he  now  enjoys  the  vigorous  health  he  so  long  coveted ;  he  has  never  hstd  a  headache  nor  con^tii^ti 
since  he  commenced  to  use  it,  about  I  six  months  ago,  and  can  partake  of  his  food  in  such  a  hearty  manner  &f 
nft'ord,  as  you  may  imagine,  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  friends.    There  are  others  known  to  me  to  vh^ 
.\our  remedy  has  ft^u  so  beneficial  in  various  *mds  of  complaints,  that  I  think  you  may  very  well  extend  iu  -^ 
i>oth  for  your  own  interest  and  pro  bono  publico.    I  find  myself  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhiUrarx: 
drink.  '  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

•  To  J.  C.  Exo,  Esq.'  •  J.  W.  KEIL 

ENO'S    •FBTTIT    SALT*   ocntains  the  valuable  galine  conKtituents  of  ripe  fruit,  and  is  ab>.  .r 
essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  animal  economy.    To  travellers,  emigrants,  sai]ois,rrre^dfi]-  :- 
tropical  climates  it  is  invaluable.    By  its  use  the  blood  is  kept  pure,  and  levers  and  efridemics  prevented. 

IT  OUGHT  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  EVERY  BEDROOM  IN  READINESS  FOR  ANY  EMERBENGY. 

ONLY    TRUTH    CAN    GIVE    TRUE    REPUTATION.      ONLY    REAZITF    CAN    Bt 

Otr   REAL    PROEIT. 

THE  «ECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without  it  Life  Ls  a  Sii:.iT; 

CAUTION.— Examine  each  liotHe.  and  ser  the  Capsuh  U  markfd  ESO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT.'     Without  it  jn- 
have  hem  imposed  on  by  a  trorthlest  imitativJi.    &olJ  by  all  Chemijtt. 

Prepared  only  at  EHO'S  'FROIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LOUDON,  S.E.,by  J.  C.  EKO'S  Pateci 
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Hnmaxi  life  is  nought  but  error.^ScfilLL£lt. 

Bv  L.  B.  Wali^Ord. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

*  SETTING  OUT  FOR  THE  KIRK»* 

*  TI7H0'S  iot  church  ? '  said  Lord  Carnoustie  on  Sunday  morning, 
T  f  it  being  the  day  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter.  *  It  may  keep  clear  till  after  church,  but  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  a  drooking  coming  home.  So  don't  any  of  you  come  who 
are  afraid  of  rain.' 

Lady  Carnoustie  and  her  two  elder  daughters  were  afraid. 
They  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  sky,  and  agreed  that  it  would  be 
too  great  a  risk  to  venture  forth  upon  an  open  road,  which  skirted 
the  shore  for  over  two  miles  without  sheltering  trees  or  hanging 
cliffs.  Carriages  and  horses  were  never  taken  out  at  Carnoustie 
Castle  on  Sundays.  Even  Lady  Carnoustie  herself  walked  to  and 
from  the  parish  church  when  she  could,  and  stayed  at  home  when 
she  could  not. 

*  Well,  are  any  of  you  going  ? '  demanded  her  husband,  having 
received  her  negative.     '  Mina  ?     Penelope  ? ' 

*  I  shall  go,'  replied  Penelope,  getting  in  her  voice  first,  as  she 
had  a  trick  of  doing,  after  the  manner  of  *  only'  children.  *  You 
come  too,  Mina,     We  shall  see  Mr.  Bedwood,  sha*n't  we  ? '  aside. 
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*Yes,  papa,  I  am  coming/  said  JVIina.  Then  followed  her 
aside.     *  You  bad  better  not  say  those  things  here,  Penelope.' 

*  It  would  shock  them,  wouldn't  it  ? '  rejoined  Penelope  lightly. 
The  two  had  departed  to  make  ready.  *  They  would  say, "  What 
a  terrible  motive  for  going  to  church ! "  Well,  but  it's  not  my 
"  motive  " ;  it's  only  an  adjunct  thrown  in.  If  there  had  been  no 
Mr.  Bedwood  in  existence  I  should  have  gone  all  the  same.  I 
always  go.' 

*  For  its  own  sake,  Penelope  ? ' 

*  For  its  own  sake  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

^  I  mean  for  the  sake  of  what  you  hear  there.' 

*  Hear  there  ?  No.  No,  it's  not  for  what  I  "  hear."  What  a 
curious  notion  !  That's  Scotch,  I  know.  That's  because  of  the 
long  Scotch  sermons.  In  England  the  sermons  are  nowhere, 
except  when  some  particular  man  preaches.  But  I  know  quite  weU 
why  I  ought  to  go,'  added  she,  flushing  slightly.  *  I  never  thought 
about  it,  t  am  afraid,  till  I  was  confirmed,  three  years  ago.  The 
vicar  must  have  thought  I  was  a  perfect  little  heathen,  for  no  one 
had  ever  taught  me,  do  you  see  ?  But  he  was  very  good  and 
patient,  and — and  I  began  to  understand  things  better  afterwards.' 

^  You  have  nicer  churches  in  England  than  we  have  here,'  said 
Mina  in  rather  a  peculiar  tone.  *  I  went  once  to  an  Episcopal 
chapel  in  Ayrshire.  We  were  stopping  at  a  country  house  there, 
and  some  of  the]  people  in  the  house  were  going  and  asked  me- 
at least,  one  did — and  I  went.    It  was,  oh,  how  beautiful ! ' 

*  Was  it?'  said  Peneloi>e,  indifferently.  She  had  no  ear  to 
catch  the  underlying  strain  beneath  the  words.  To  her  compre- 
hension it  was  but  a  common-place  incident  which  her  cousin  had 
recalled.  She  did  not  know — ^how  should  she? — with  whom 
3Iina  had  gone  to  the  little  chapel  and  with  whose  presence  its 
memory  was  associated. 

*I  don't  care  much  for  our  church  at  Inverashet,'  pursued 
]Mina,  recalled  to  the  present,  *  but  I  go,  of  course.' 

*And  will  Mr.  Eedwood  go,  "of  course"?'  Penelope  had 
taken  to  teasing  about  Redwood.  Redwood  had  been  as  indif- 
ferent to  her  elegant  and  fanciful  evening  robe  and  prettily 
arranged  hair  as  he  had  been  to  her  common  serge  and  tumbled 
locks.  He  had  also  anew  been  attentive  to  her  youngest  cousin 
throughout  the  previous  evening.  Penelope  had  been  half  indig- 
nant, half  amused. 

As  she  now  put  on  the  various  items  of  her  wardrobe  her 
nimble  imagination  was  as  busy  as  Marie's  fingers,  and  was 
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occupied  by  conjectures  in  which  JVIina  played  a  prominent  part. 
Had  Mina  shown  herself  conscious  of  conquest,  elated  and  respon- 
sive, Penelope  would  not  have  liked  it ;  but  Mina  showed  nothing 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  a  slight  but  perceptible  annoyance 
was  manifested  when  the  two  girls  were  by  themselves ;  while  in 
the  presence  of  others  Mina's  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
mingled  timidity  and  anxiety,  which,  while  it  obviously  gave 
satisfaction  to  her  own  family,  was  inscrutable  to  her  cousin. 
'  They  will  end  by  making  her  as  daft  as  themselves,'  concluded 
she,  having  caught  up  the  word  and  added  it  to  her  vocabulary. 
'  I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  the  man  is  in  earnest.  He  can't 
be.  No  one  could  possibly  wish  to  marry  into  this  daft 
family ' — pausing  to  consider — *  but  I  suppose  he  thinks  that  Lord 
Camoustie  being  a  near  neighbour  and  a  big  man,  who  could 
bother  him  in  many  ways  unless  he  were  squared,  it  would  be 
highly  advisable — indeed,  only  prudent — to  be  ^m  with  one  of 
the  daughters  for  the  time  being ;  just  suflSciently  ^pris  to  make 
things  pleasant  and  get  his  shooting  in  peace.  Then  he  can  ease 
off  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  no  harm  done.  Of  course,  if  it 
came  to  choosing  which  daughter,  there  was  simply  no  choice. 
A^ii  Mina,  aut  Diaholua.  Sometimes  I  think  there  is  a  vague 
hint  of  the  Diabolus  about  the  Mina.  She  is  a  queer  girl.  She 
always  seems  as  if  she  had  something  on  her  mind.  Really  and 
truly,  I  hope  she  is  quite  all  there.  Of  one  thing  I  am  pretty 
certain  already,  and  that  is  that  she  is  sly.  She  has  all  but  con- 
fessed to  me  that  she  tells  lies.  Poor  thing !  I  don't  wonder. 
I  should  not  tell  lies  myself ;  but  then  I  have  not  had  the  spirit 
crushed  out  of  me  by  those  awful  females.'  We  regret  to  say 
Penelope  alluded  to  the  great  and  wise  Lady  Camoustie  and  her 
devoted  daughters.  *  And  if  any  harm  ever  comes  to  this  poor 
silly-faced  Mina,  I  shall  know  whom  to  blame,'  concluded  she. 

Nevertheless  she  was  nettled  that  Eedwood  had  gone  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  as  she  phrased  it.  He  had  done  the  prudent 
thing ;  attached  himself  instantly  where  such  attachment  would 
yield  a  profit ;  and  perceived  in  her  pretty,  piquant  self  only  a 
waif  and  stray,  too  insignificant  to  divert  him  for  a  moment  from 
his  purpose.  *  It  is  too  bad.  I  am  not  just  Lord  Carnoustie's 
indigent  niece,  as  he  seems  to  think,'  her  pride  revolting  from  the 
idea.  '  That  is  the  worst  of  being  found  in  a  house  with  nobody 
to  explain  who  you  are.  Naturally,  people  who  come  to  it  think 
you  are  only  some  sort  of  hanger-on.  If  that  stupid  old 
thing '  (again  we  must  apologise  for  the  impertinent  reference 
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to  Lady  Carnoustie) — *  if  that  frigid  automaton  had  had  the  sense 
to  make  a  few  allusions  to  me,  and  say  where  I  had  come  from, 
and  hope  I  should  enjoy  my  stay — something  to  show  I  was  of 
%07(ie  sort  of  consequence — he  might  have  wakened  up.  As  it  is, 
I  shall  have  to  do  my  own  work.  I  must  unfold  myself.  Let  me 
see,  something  in  this  style  might  be  efiFective :  "  Is  this  part  of 
the  Highlands  "—{I'll  call  it  "  the  Highlands,"  though  ten  to  one 
uncle  Carnoustie  puts  in  his  oar  ;  it  makes  him  mad  to  hear  me 
say  "  the  Highlands  "  of  this  noble  island,  though  why  is  beyond 
me) — **  is  this  part  of  the  Highlands  as  new  to  you  as  to  me,  Mr. 
Bedwood  ? "  I'll  inquire  if  I  get  as  far.  That  wiU  make  a  good 
start.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  from  Mina  that  it  is  as  new, 
every  bit.  So  then  he  owns  up  that  it  is.  So  then  I  respond.  I 
tell  him  what  part  is  'njoi  new  to  me.  I  get  on  to  London. 
I  show  him  I  am  a  London  girl ' — ^a  different  accentuation  from 
that  used  by  Lady  Carnoustie  when  applying  the  same  term — *  and 
he  won't  be  able  to  resist  talking  to  me  London  talk.  Oh,  you 
don't  take  me  in,  Mr.  Wooden-faced,  mealy-mouthed  Redwood. 
You  can  talk,  and  you  can  listen ;  and  you  know  a  little  bit  more 
of  the  world  than  peeps  out  at  Carnoustie  Castle.  Just  you  wait  a 
bit,  and  I'll  pull  the  right  string  It  must  have  been  to  please  Mina 
that  he  kept  so  mum  last  night,  and  looked  black  at  me  when  I  made 
my  one  little  attempt.  He  thought  he  ought  to  suit  his  conversation 
to  his  company.  Oh,  I  saw  through  you,  Mr.  Redwood !  You  did 
it  very  well — abominably  well.  You  had  them  all  purring  over 
you  like  a  bevy  of  old  cats,  but  you  did  not  take  little  Penelope 
in.  She  is  pretty  smart,  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  have  to  keep 
your  weather-eye  open  if  you  are  going  to  do  business  without 
consulting  her.  Now  for  it — that  is  to  say,  if  my  gentleman  is  at 
church,'  with  a  sudden  qualm  on  the  subject.  The  next  moment 
a  light  flashed  all  over  her  face.  *  I  know  nothing  about  this  man 
and  his  habits,  but  I  have  an  intuition  that,  if  the  Inverashet  seat 
at  Inverashet  Church  is  occupied  this  Sunday  morning,  it  will  be 
because  the  Carnoustie  seat  is  also  expected  to  be  adorned  by  the 
fair  presence  of  Mina  Carnoustie.' 

From  which  it  will  be  noted  that  Penelope  had  seen  too  much 
and  heard  too  much  at  her  early  age.  Things  had  been  talked 
about  in  her  presence  which  it  was  not  supposed  she  would  under- 
stand, but  which  she  had  thought  out  for  herself  afterwards.  She 
had  read  widely  and  not  always  wisely.  She  had  acquired  the  art 
of  putting  two  and  two  together — not  always  with  correctness — 
with  the  result  that  while  it  was  indisputable  she  knew  some 
things  whereof  she  had  better  have  been  ignorant,  she  was  not 
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yet  qnite  as  worldly-wise  as  she  fancied.  Good  sense  and  good 
feeling  came  to  the  rescue,  where  the  lack  of  good  taste  might 
have  brought  the  poor  little  girl  into  trouble.  And  in  the  present 
instance  good  sense  whispered  that  she  would  gain  nothing  by 
hinting  at  a  disagreeable  interpretation  of  their  new  neighbour's 
amiability;  and  good  feeling  still  more  forcibly  argued  that  to 
expose  the  defenceless  Mina  to  more  observation  than  she  had 
already  attracted  would  be  positive  inhxmianity. 

Accordingly  Lady  Carnoustie  was  delighted  with  Penelope. 
Penelope  never  mentioned  Eedwood's  name  herself,  and  looked  so 
harmless  and  innocent  when  it  was  named  by  others  that  it  was 
obvious  (to  them)  that  she  either  had  perceived  nothing  or  was 
resolved  to  perceive  nothing. 

*  I  think  it  must  be  the  latter,*  pronounced  Lady  Carnoustie, 
looking  round  for  a  few  minutes  from  her  study  of  Keith  on 
Prophecy.  '  Penelope  is  too  intelligent  to  have  been  blind.  She 
has,  however,  the  delicacy  to  wish  to  appear  so.  It  is  greatly  to 
her  credit.  How  different  is  such  reticence  lh)m  the  coarse 
effrontery  of  Lady  Ainslie!*  Lady  Ainslie  had  never  been 
forgiven ;  no  one  of  them  had  ever  set  foot  in  Ainslie  House  since 
the  day  whereof  we  all  wot. 

*  And  I  think,  mamma/  suggested  Louisa  with  what  she  felt 
to  be  acute  discernment,  *  I  think  Penelope  has  gone  this  morning 
in  order  that  Mina  may  not  be  alone.' 

*  Indeed !  I  did  not  think  of  that,  Louisa ;  but  I  doubt  not 
you  are  right.  Now  that  you  have  brought  it  under  my  notice,  I 
did  observe  that  something  passed  between  the  two  dear  girls 
about  the  time  your  father  brought  forward  his  proposition. 
Well,  it  was  kindly  thought  of  on  Penelope's  part,  I  must  say, 
and  if  Mr.  Bedwood  should  be  in  church ' 

*  Oh,  he  will  be ! '  from  Joanna. 

'May  I  inquire  how  you  come  to  be  so  sure,  Joanna ? ' 
'  I  heard  him  say  so  to  papa.  I  did  indeed.'  In  her  earnest- 
ness Joanna's  bound  volume  of  Goulbum  fell  off  her  lap  on  to 
the  floor.  She  had  been  presented  with  a  nice  copy  of  Goulbum 
when  the  other  theological  work  was  prohibited  as  dangerous  in 
its  laxity.  Lady  Carnoustie  having  sent  to  her  own  bookseller  on 
purpose,  and  very  kindly  hoped  that  her  dear  Joanna  would 
understand  she  did  not  wish  entirely  to  debar  her  from  doctrinal 
study.  Joanna  now  dived  after  the  volume,  and,  having  recovered 
it,  proceeded.  '  I  heard  Mr.  Bedwood  say — ^no,  first  papa  said, 
**What  church  will  you  attend,  Mr.  Bedwood?  that  is,  if  you  go 

t/k  Ahnrol)  ftf  ftll  ''* 
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^  Your  father  said  that  ?  He  ought  hardly  to  have  said  that. 
He  should  have  taken  it  for  granted'— with  emphatic  fing^ 
accompaniment — 'that  everyone  goes  to  church.  I  should  not 
have  expressed  a  doubt.' 

*  You  know,  dear  mamma,  the  last  tenants  did  not  go,'  timidly 
ventured  Louisa. 

'That  was  what  I  was  coming  to,'  cried  her  sister,  and 
Goulbum  again  tumbled  to  the  floor. 

*  Really  you  will  have  that  book  ruined ! '  sharply  interpolated 
Lady  Carnoustie. 

Then  as  Joanna,  somewhat  crestfallen,  once  more  recovered 
her  treasure  and  examined  its  edges,  '  Put  it  upon  the  table  till 
you  have  finished  what  you  have  to  say.  We  shall  never  get  to 
the  point.  What  did  Mr.  Redwood  reply  ?  Pray  let  us  have  the 
plain  ans{?^er  without  any  further  circumlocution.' 

Certainly,  dear  mamma.     It  was  only  that  Louie  said ' 

*  What  Louie  said  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  we  wish 
to  know  is  what  Mr.  Redwood  said.' 

*  He  said — papa  said ' 

*0h  dear,  dear  me!'  Lady  Carnoustie  threw  up  her  eyes. 
*How  often  am  I  to  speak?  Is  it  possible  for  you,  Joanna, /ct 
once  to  cease  beating  about  the  bush  and  keep  to  the  simple  fart 
we  desire  to  hear  ?    What — did — Mr.  Redwood — ^say  ? ' 

'  Unless  I  repeat  what  papa  said  first  you  cannot  understand 
the  reply.'  The  unfortunate  Joanna  was  at  length  baited  and 
browbeaten  into  something  like  sullenness.  '  Mr.  Redwood  replied 
to  papa  that  he  thought  after  what  Tosh  had  said  about  the  last 
tenants  of  Inverashet  it  would  never  do  for  him  not  to  go  to 
church.' 

'What  Tosh  had  said?  How  very  extraordinaty !  What 
could  he  have  meant?  Are  you  positive  you  heard  correctly? 
Tosh !  Most  extraordinary !  Most  peculiar !  Did  he  not  repeat 
what  it  was  that  Tosh  had  said  ?  Did  your  father  seem  to  know 
to  what  Mr.  Redwood  referred  ? ' 

*0h  yes,  very  well!  Papa  laughed  and  said  that  he,  Mr. 
Redwood,  would  stand  no  chance  in  Tosh's  estimation  for  certain 
if  he  did  not  go.' 

*  It  must  have  been  some — joke,'  said  Lady  Carnoustie  with 
solemn  enlightenment.  'I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Tosh 
must  have  made  some  of  his  imbecile  remarks — your  fether  must 
have  led  him  on  to  do  so — and  it  was  to  one  of  them  that  Mr. 
Redwood  referred.' 
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Nobody  had  anything  to  say  against  the  presumption,  and 
Joanna,  having  contributed  so  noble  an  item  to  the  morning's 
amusement,  was  suffered  to  resume  her  studies  and  occasional 
prattle  without  more  than  her  usual  share  of  admonition  and 
correction  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  morning. 

Bed  wood  was  in  church.  The  trio  who  tramped  up  the  stone 
staircase  leading  to  Lord  Carnoustie's  own  *  loft '  were  aware  of  a 
presence  in  the  Inverashet  pew,  which  faced  theirs,  even  before 
they  took  their  places.  Little  country  churches,  whose  occupants 
are  dotted  about  at  intervals,  and  whose  entire  congregation  does 
not  number  over  a  hundred  souls,  are  scoured  at  a  glance.  Even 
Penelope,  who  did  not  know  where  to  look,  was  aware  in  the  flash 
of  an  eyelid  that  the  stranger  was  there.  He  was  there,  and  he 
was  looking  at  them.  She  was  glad  she  had  not  wasted  her  new 
and  pretty  hat. 

It  was  all  very  fine  for  this  cold-blooded  individual  to  pass  her 
over  without  giving  her  a  chance.  Had  there  been  anyone  else 
in  the  place  she  would  not  have  given  him  one ;  she  would  not 
have  bestowed  upon  him  a  second  thought.  But  she  looked 
around  in  vain  for  anyone  approaching  to  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  elsewhere,  and  decided  that  she  could  not  yield  Mina 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Charles  Bedwood. 

Bedwood's  serious  face  and  stony  composure,  the  slow  turn  of 
his  head  and  the  rigidity  of  his  immovable  back,  were  somehow 
provocative,  stimulative — in  an  irritating  way,  attractive.  She 
could  make  nothing  of  him,  and  could  not  rest  satisfied  to  make 
nothing.  If  he  would  but  take  a  little,  ever  so  little,  notice  of 
her !  Or,  failing  this,  if  she  had  but  an  opportunity  of  showing 
him  that  someone  else  took  notice.  On  the  whole,  she  would 
almost  have  preferred  by  this  time  to  have  a  new  personage  appear 
upon  the  scene,  with  whom  she  could  be  quite  engrossed,  and 
whose  devotion  must  make  her  of  some  sort  of  consequence  in 
Redwood's  eyes. 

But  of  this  desirable  apparition  there  did  not  seem  a  ghost  of 
a  chance. 

In  the  regions  below  the  only  people  who  stood  out  in  any 
way  firom  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  Lord  Carnoustie's  red- 
uced factor  and  his  stout  sisters — Mr.  Soutter  in  a  respectable 
Sunday  suit ;  the  women  looking  somewhat  blown-about,  warm, 
and  out  of  breath,  as  though  the  effort  of  walking  beneath  water- 
proof cloaks  against  a  soft  west  wind  had  been  too  much  for  them. 

Penelope  passed  over  the  whole  party  without  a  second  glance, 
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though  afterwards  she  grew  rather  particularly  fond  of  the  Misses 
Soutter,  and  always  went  into  the  drawing-room  if  she  heard  they 
were  there. 

At  present  she  had  something  else  to  think  of.  Was  there 
nobody,  actually  nobody,  even  at  church — the  rallying  point  in 
every  lonely  neighbourhood — worth  looking  at,  with  the  one 
tiresome  exception  ? 

'  And  what  is  he  ?  He  is  not  a  quarter  as  good-looking  as 
some  of  those  men  down  there  1 '  she  mentally  cried  with  con- 
tempt. '  Those  farm  men  and  shepherds  are  a  fine  set.  What  a 
face  that  one  has  in  the  comer!  He  is  splendid.  Wliat  a 
beautifully  shaped  head  and  neck,  what  a  magnificent  colour,  and 
what  a  line  of  features !  A  pure  Greek  outline.  Good  gracious! 
To  think  of  such  looks  being  wasted  on  a  common  man !  If  Mr. 
Bedwood  had  been  like  that  farmer,  or  shepherd,  or  fisherman,  or 
whatever  he  is,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  his  giving 
himself  such  airs.  As  it  is — oh,  dear  me,  what  a  comfort  it  would 
have  been  if  that  beautiful  creature  had  been  a  gentleman !  He 
is  no  sort  of  good  to  me  as  it  is.' 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

LORD   CARNOUSTIE'S  SHOW  MAN. 


Redwood  joined  the  party  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  as, 
for  a  few  minutes,  did  Mr.  Soutter  the  iactor,  and  his  sisterB. 
The  rest  of  the  congregation  defiled  past  with  varied  salutations, 
to  aU  of  which  Lord  Carnoustie  warmly  responded. 

This  was  a  great  time  with  him.  He  liked  to  get  out  of 
church,  and  down  his  own  stairs,  before  anyone  else  had  escaped ; 
and  then  to  hurry  round  to  the  main  entrance,  and  stand  close 
by,  interchanging  greetings  and  weather  comments,  until  he  had 
interviewed  the  entire  assemblage. 

Occasionally,  one  or  another  would  step  out  fix)m  the  ranks, 
and  address  his  lordship ;  taking  the  opportunity  to  put  an  in- 
quiry, or  ask  for  a  direction,  confident  that  a  few  moments  for 
this  purpose  would  always  be  graciously  accorded,  but  careful  not 
to  trespass  too  long — for  everyone  was  cognisant  of  the  old 
lord's  foible. 

It  pleased  them :  it  made  him  one  with  them.    They  liked 
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to  see  that  he  did  not  shuffle  away  up  the  road  without  a 
word  to  anyone,  as  it  was  remembered  the  former  Lord  Car- 
noustie, a  still  shyer,  still  prouder,  infinitely  less  accessible 
landlord  had  been  wont  to  do.  The  present  Carnoustie  was  proud 
enough  and  shy  enough  with  his  equals  in  all  conscience, — ^but 
with  themselves  he  was  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  and  the 
friendly  feeling  whicli  was  universally  entertained  for  him  on  this 
account  was  never  more  manifest  than  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Presently  out  came  the  Greek-faced  shepherd.  Something 
about  his  stalwart  figure  and  swinging  stride  seemed  familiar  to 
Penelope,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  saluted  the  party — which  he  did 
with  a  grace  becoming  his  appearance — ^and  passed  on,  she  eagerly 
demanded,  *  Is  that  one  of  your  people,  uncle  Carnoustie  ?  Is 
that  the  shepherd  we  saw  on  the  moor,  Mina  ?  I  thought  it  must 
be.  I  was  looking  at  him  in  church,  and  thinking,  "  What  would 
some  of  our  great  artists  give  for  such  a  model?  For  Orpheus, 
well  say  ?  Or  Artaxerxes  ?  Or — any  of  those  ?  I  am  slightly 
mixed,  I  know,'  laughing,  'but  anyhow  I  wish  I  could  tell 
Millais — or  Long — where  there  is  a  "  find  "  like  this  to  be  had.' 

*Ay,  you  mean  Torquil  Map^lister,'  responded  Lord  Car- 
noustie, tranquilly.  'That's  what  they  all  say — everyone  who 
comes  here.  He's  a  magnificent  fellow ;  reminds  me  always  of  a 
stag  of  ten,  when  I  see  him  on  the  heights.  Did  you  notice  that 
shepherd  of  mine,  Eedwood  ? ' 

Redwood  was  standing  by,  looking  on. 

'  Torquil  Macalister,'  replied  he.  '  I  came  across  him  the  day 
after  I  landed  on  the  island.  He  is  an  uncommonly  fine-looking 
fellow;  six  feet  three  or  four,  I  should  say  ?  Have  you  many  like 
him  here  ? ' 

'  Not  here,  nor  anywhere,  I  should  imagine.'  Lord  Carnoustie 
gave  a  little  laugh.  He  was  almost  as  proud  of  his  shepherd  as 
of  his  fool,  and  csonsidered  that  Torquil  and  Tosh  alike  adorned 
the  place.  *  I  showed  him  to  some  visitors  we  had  here  in  the 
spring,  and  they  said  he  ought  to  be  taken  to  London  to  make  his 
fortune.     I  showed  him  to  an  artist  once ' 

'  How  absurd  of  papa  to  speak  like  that  of  "  showing  "  people ! ' 
interjected  a  voice  into  Penelope's  ear,  and  her  cousin  Mina,  with 
a  look  of  vexation,  made  an  eflTort  to  break  up  the  group. 

But  Lord  Carnoustie  could  both  talk  and  walk.  He  moved 
on,  and  continued  his  conversation.  *  Torquil  Macalister  is  not 
altogether  an  ordinary  shepherd  lad,  you  must  know.  I  fancy  he 
most  have  been  told  about  his  looks  by  some  of  the  strangers 
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who  come  in  the  summer,  for  I  doubt  his  having  the  sense  to  find 
it  out  for  himself;  and  as  for  the  people  about  here,  they  think 
Lachlan — the  other  shepherd — a  deal  prettier  fellow ! '  chuck- 
ling. *  Isn't  it  so,  Mina  ?  Didn't  Ailsie  say  so  ?  Oh,  it  was 
Louisa  or  Joanna  she  told  about  it  then!'-^as  Mina  made  a 
gesture  of  dissent — 'Ailsie  affirmed  that  the  lassies  of  the 
neighbourhood  thought  Torquil  was  just  very  weU — nothing  par- 
ticular— but  that  Lachy  was  the  favourite.  Did  you  see  Lachy  ? 
He  sat  two  from  Torquil  in  church  ?  * 

'  I  saw  him,'  said  Penelope,  who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  and 
hearing  everything  and  everybody.  '  A  black,  bushy  man,  with  a 
shock  head  of  hair,  and  a  beard.' 

*That  was  he — that  was  Lachlan — or  Lachy — as  they  call 
him.  Well,  what  do  you  say?  Is  he  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
Torquil  ?  You're  a  girl  of  sense,  Penelope,  and  you've  seen  others 
to  judge  by ' 

*  My  dear  uncle,  I  have  never  seen  any  man  in  that  rank  of 
life' — Penelope  hesitated  and  then  proceeded  boldly,  flashing  a 
glance  at  the  imperturbable  Redwood  as  she  did  so — *  nor  in  any 
other,  to  '*  hold  a  candle  "  to  Torquil.  I  do  wish  someone  had 
him  for  a  picture.     He  is  so  wasted ' 

'  What  nonsense  you  talk ! '  murmured  Mina's  voice  in  her 
ear  again,  a  low  angry  murmur.  Penelope  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

'  Well,  as  I  was  saying,'  continued  I^ord  Carnoustie,  recollecting 
what  had  started  him  on  the  above  tack, '  Torquil  has  had  his  head 
a  wee  thing  turned,  as  we  say  in  Scotland.  They  have  been 
talking  to  him — some  of  those  artist  people — about  his  appear- 
ance and  his  manners — ^he  has  very  good  manners,  you  may  have 
noticed — and,  though  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  in  his 
work,  Mr.  Soutter  tells  me  that  he  is  a  good  deal  set  up  in  some 
of  his  ideas.  He  reads,  you  know,'  looking  around  for  astonish- 
ment. *  Reads  ;  and,  what's  more,  reads  poetry !  Scott,  if  youll 
believe  me!  Mina  here  wiU  tell  you  that  not  very  long  ago 
she  had  to  lend  him  a  volume  of  Scott — what  was  it,  Mina: 
"  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  or  "  Rokeby,"  or  some  of  them  ? — and 
he  had  it  about  with  him  all  over  the  moors.  I  found  him  one 
day  far  up  among  the  knolls,  lying  on  the  heather  with  his  dogs 
beside  him,  so  deep  in  his  book  that  he  never  heard  me  till  I  was 
close  at  hand.  Almost  looking  over  his  shoulder!  Of  course, 
I  took  no  notice.  But  he  told  Mina  all  about  it,  I  fancy. 
Eh,  Mina?' 
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'  What,  papa  ? '    Had  Mina  been  listening,  or  had  she  not  ? 

*  Why,  about  Torquil.  Didn't  you  hear  me  telling  them  about 
Torquil  ?  '  testily.  '  It  was  you  yourself  who  told  me.  You  said 
you  lent  him  Scott's  poems,  and  that  he  read  them  by  moonlight 
on  the  heights  when  out  after  the  young  lambs ;  and  now  you 
come  out  with  your  "  What,  papa  ?  "  as  if  you  had  never  heard  of 
it — as  if  I  were  making  it  up !  Isn't  it  perfectly  true  that 
Torquil  Macalister  is  something  of  a  genius — that's  to  say,  that 
he  wants  to  be  a  gentleman  ? ' 

'  The  two  are  not  precisely '  but  Mina  corrected  herself  with 

an  eflFort.     '  It  is  quite  true  about  Torquil's  reading  poetry,  papa.* 

*  Well,  that's  all  I  wanted  of  you ;  you  need  not  look  so  cross. 
Of  course  I  wink  at  it,  you  know,'  to  Eedwood.  *  It  would  never 
do  for  me  to  be  taking  notice  of  such  nonsense ;  but  I  am  rather 
proud  of  the  fellow,  I  own.  Look  at  him  now,'  the  tall  form  of 
the  shepherd  came  into  sight  at  the  moment  rounding  a  point  of 
knd  fiur  ahead ;  '  see  what  a  distance  he  has  got  to  already  ! '  cried 
Lord  Carnoustie,  exultingly.  *See  how  he  clears  the  ground! 
He  wants  to  get  away  from  us  all,  for  he  never  stops  to  "  crack  " 
with  anybody ;  that's  another  way  he  has  ;  he  likes  to  be  with 
the  gentry,  and  he  won't  consort  with  the  common  people.  They 
rather  laugh  at  him  for  it.  But  you  take  an  opportunity  of 
having  a  talk  with  him,  Eedwood,  and  you  will  find  he  really  is  a 
superior  fellow.'  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  intended  only  for 
Redwood's  ear,  'They  tell  me  he  insists  on  wearing  as  many 
clean  shirts  a  week  as  I  do ! ' 

The  four  were  now  walking  abrecust  along  the  road,  the  ladies 
on  one  side,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other. 

'  Uncle  Carnoustie  has  a  sort  of  patriarchal  pride  in  his  posses- 
sions— I  mean  his  human  possessions,'  observed  Penelope  gaily  to 
her  cousin.  '  I  like  to  hear  him  discourse  about  them,  and  brag 
of  them.  Has  he  many  more  treasures  such  as  Tosh  and 
Torquil?' 

'  How  absurdly  you  talk !  But  I  can't  wonder  at  you,  when 
papa  leads  you  on.  Papa  ought  not — he  has  no  idea  how  cruel  he 
is — ^how  unjust.  Torquil  Macalister  is  only  a  poor  Highland 
shepherd,'  with  emphasis ;  '  he  might  be  let  alone,  not  dragged 
out  into  the  light  to  make  sport  for  us  all.  It  is  shameful  to  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt ' 

'  Ridicule  and  contempt  ?  Good  gracious !  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  What  is  all  this  about?  You  don't  half  listen  to 
what  is  going  on,  you  funny  Mina.     Why,  uncle  Carnoustie  was 
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vaunting  Torquil — his  looks,  his  abilities,  his  poetic  yearnings/ 
laughing ;  then  lower,  '  even  his  wearing  of  innumerable  clean 
shirts !  I  heard  him,'  laughing  again.  '  I  heard  uncle's  aside. 
Torquil  Macalister  is  evidently  his  show  man.' 

*  Yes.  His — show  man,'  bitterly.  '  You  are  quite  right ;  he 
is  papa's  show  man.  Is  that  not  treating  him  with  cruel 
contempt  ? ' 

'  Rather  not.  Torquil  would  not  think  so ;  I'll  answer  for 
him.  He  would  be  as  proud  as  Punch.  The  man  wants  to  be 
noticed  and  admired.  He  is  as  vain  as  a  peacock.  Heavens !  my 
dear  Mina,  you  do  look  at  things  in  such  a  quaint  light  some- 
times !  You  hear  your  father  pointing  out  to  us  strangers  the 
beauties  of  Torquil,  the  magnificent  Torquil ' 

*  Penelope,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you ! '  Suddenly  Mina  shook 
herself  free  of  her  cousin,  and,  deliberately  crossing  the  road 
behind  her  father's  back,  addressed  Mr.  Eedwood. 

*  Wdl  / '  exclaimed  Penelope,  left  to  herself. 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  too  much  astonished  to  make  a 
single  observation  ;  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  some  strong  emo- 
tion which  had  thus  impelled  the  shy,  shrinking  Mina  Carnoustie  to 
escape  by  means  so  foreign  to  her  nature  from  her  society ;  and 
what  could  have  induced  that  emotion  ?  What  had  been  said  to 
cause  anyone  annoyance  ? 

Mina  was  not  easily  disturbed;  hitherto  she  had  allowed 
Penelope  to  tease,  quiz,  torment  her  with  phlegmatic  indifference — 
nay,  with  some  appreciation  of  her  cousin's  merry -hearted  buffets — 
so  much  so  that  Penelope  had  considered  she  was  really  doing  a 
good  work  in  thus  providing  her  own  amusement ;  but  now,  if 
Mina  were  going  to  turn  rusty,  cogitated  Mina's  tormentor  dole- 
fully, what  fun  would  there  be  left  in  Carnoustie  Castle  ? 

She  had  thought  she  could  knock  a  spark  out  of  this  one 
member  of  the  household.  Alas  !  it  now  seemed  as  if  she  would 
have  to  take  heed  of  her  words,  even  with  her.  The  outlook  was 
black — very  black. 

And  she  was  having  a  nice  taste  of  what  the  future  might  be 
in  the  present  moment. 

Mina  and  Mr.  Eedwood  were  in  the  high  tide  of  talk  ;  he,  at 
least,  was  talking  with  considerable  animation,  and,  as  she  had  of 
herself  gone  round  to  his  side,  even  if  she  did  not  contribute 
much  in  the  way  of  response,  it  was  justifiable  to  conclude  the 
animation  was  not  thrown  away. 

Redwood's  road  was  the  same  as  theirs  for  about  a  utile,  when 
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it  broke  off  at  right  angles,  and  turned  up  the  glen  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  the  new  tenant  of  Inverashet  on  board  the 
steamboat. 

Eedwood  was  now  himself  pointing  out  landmarks  and  in- 
quiring about  boundaries,  on  which  subject  his  companion  was 
suflSciently  well  informed,  and  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
interested;  but  Penelope  from  her  distant  quarters,  doomed  as 
she  was  to  trot  alongside  of  her  elderly  relation  and  be  content 
with  his  babble  of  this  thing  and  that,  took  note  that  presently 
her  cousin  relapsed  into  her  usual  listless  demeanour  and  replied 
in  monosyllables. 

'How  can  he  throw  himself  away  upon  that  stick  f*  mentally 
fumed  she. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AX   EXPLANATION   UNDER  AN   UMBRELLA* 

*  I  DO  hate  waste ! '  mused  Penelope,  further.  '  And  it  is  such 
waste !  To  think  that  there  should  be  only  one  man  in  the  place, 
and  that  he  should  be  so  dense !  /  don't  want  him  ;  he  need  not 
suppose  that.  But  I  feel  sorry  that  a  nice-looking,  a  feirly  nice- 
looking  man,  with  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  tolerable  smile,  should 
have  such  a  mercenary  soul.  If  he  were  honest — but  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  honest.  He  means  nothing.  WeU,  then,  if  he  is  not 
in  eameaty  he  might  just  as  well  amuse  himself  with  me.  It  is 
no  good  his  hammering  away  at  JMina ;  she  is  simply  worried  by 
it  (though  she  made  use  of  him  just  now,'  in  parenthesis),  *  and 
it  would  have  cheered  Mina's  poor  cousin  in  this  lonely  spot. 
Then,  behold  the  irony  of  Fate  !  He  has  taken  quite  a  dislike  to 
poor  Penelope,  the  only  person  in  Carnoustie  Castle,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  this  whole  desert  island,  who  could  have  appreciated 
him ! '  Aloud,  '  Yes,  indeed,  uncle  Carnoustie,  I  have  been 
admiring  it  all  the  way  along.'  Lord  Carnoustie  was  pointing  out 
a  celebrated  view,  and  she  had  been  gazing  on  it  with  sightless, 
troubled  eyes.  She  really  was  vexed  to  be  so  despised  by 
Redwood. 

Then  all  at  once  a  change  of  scene  took  place. 

The  rough  tweed  skirt  worn  by  Mina  Carnoustie  to  brave  the 
weather  had  rubbed  loose  the  bootlace  of  one  of  her  boots,  and  as 
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it  flapped  hither  and  thither — now  over  her  instep,  now  under  her 
sole,  getting  trodden  into  the  wet  soil  at  every  step — ^it  caught 
her  father's  eye.  He  had,  as  we  know,  his  own  feelings  about 
bootlaces,  and  could  not  endure  to  see  them  untied  and  disorderly. 

*  What's   that  beneath  your  foot?'  he   demanded,  sharply. 

*  Stand  still,  and  let  me  see.  I  knew  it ;  your  bootlace !  That's 
like  you  girls;  you  never  can  manage  to  tie  up  your  boots 
properly  with  your  niminy-piminy  fingers.  Here,  stop  a  minute ! ' 
holding  her  back.  '  Let  them  go  on,'  indicating  Penelope  and 
Redwood,  *  and  put  your  foot  up  on  the  waU  here,'  they  were 
crossing  a  bridge  with  a  low  stone  wall  on  either  side.  '  Put  it 
up  and  let  me  tie  it  decently  for  you,'  concluded  Lord  Carnoustie, 
laying  down  his  stick,  all  intent  upon  the  operation. 

Here  was  Penelope's  opportunity  at  last. 

'  I  suppose  this  neighbourhood  is  as  new  to  you  as  it  is  to  me, 
Mr.  Redwood  ? '  began  she,  suavely,  though  her  heart  beat  a  little 
as  she  spoke.  When  such  an  opening  has  been  watched  and 
waited  for,  and  a  dozen  forms  of  speech  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  carefully  prepared,  the  silly  heart  will  sometimes 
beat  at  nothing. 

'  It  is  quite  new,'  said  Redwood,  drily.  All  his  animation 
seemed  to  have  departed.  He  had  nothing  to  say  to  Miss 
Penelope  East. 

*  I  came  down  from  London  last  Tuesday,'  observed  she,  how- 
ever ;  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  conversation  going.  '  I 
came  here  in  one  day,  travelling  by  the  North-Westem.'  Then 
she  aflFected  to  trip  over  a  stone  in  order  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exclaiming  *  Why,  so  did  I !  I,  too,  arrived  on  Tu^ay, 
and  travelled  by  the  North- Western,'  but  he  declined  to  rise  to 
the  bait. 

*  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  thus,'  reflected  he. 

*  It  was  a  pity  I  had  to  leave  before  the  season  was  half  over, 
but  my  father  was  obliged  to  go  abroad — to  the  West  Indies — on 
business ;  so  I  could  not  very  well  remain  alone  in  town,  and 
came  straight  off  to  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie's.' 

'  Indeed  ?  '  very  coldly. 

'  It  is  beautiful  here ;  at  least,  it  was  so  until  yesterday.  I 
thought  Carnoustie  Castle  a  most  heavenly  place  that  first  evening, 
and  it  i«  very  beautiful,  don't  you  think  ?  But  it  is  not  what  one 
can  call  a  wildly  amusing  house  to  stop  at,'  smiling  confidentially. 

*  After  London,  you  know.' 

<  After  London  it  is  a  paradise,'  said  Redwood,  abruptly.     He 
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would  now  plant  a  blow.     '  I  detest  London  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.     It  is  to  nie  an  odious  place,  and  I  thought  that  ! 
here  at  least  I  should  be  where  no  one  was  likely  to  force  upon 
me  London  topics,  and   repeat  the  insuflferable  tittle-tattle  of 
London  tea-tables.' 

It  was  a  rude  speech,  rudely  made.  Penelope,  who  had  never 
been  so  spoken  to  in  her  life,  coloured  with  vexation,  and  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  faltered,  and  bit  her  lip ;  it  was  childish 
to  be  so  disconcerted,  but  she  could  not  help  it,  could  not  utter 
another  word  for  emotion. 

Redwood,  who  had  pursued  his  own  theory  until  he  had 
allowed  it  to  overmaster  his  judgment  and  his  manners,  was  now, 
in  his  turn,  confounded.  He  had  expected  a  light  rejoinder,  or 
an  expostulation,  and  was  quite  equal  to  disposing  of  either,  and 
being  still  more  explicit  and  disagreeable,  had  occasion  offered. 

But  there  was  something  so  naive  and  unexpected  about  the 
reception  of  his  brusque  announcement  that  all  at  once  he  per- 
ceived its  brutality.  Was  it  possible  he  had  been  mistaken  ?  He 
had  no  absolute  certainty  that  he  was  known  to  this  girl,  and  no 
positive  grounds  for  taking  offence ;  he  had  only  his  own  suspicions 
and  deductions  to  guide  him  ;  and  what  if  they  had  guided  him 
wrong? 

Sudden  shame  smote  him  as  he  caught  the  little  trembling 
apology,  and  perceived  that  there  might  quite  possibly  have  been 
nothing  for  which  apology  was  due.  What  a  fool  he  had  made  of 
himself! 

And  if  she  did  know  his  story,  how  extra  foolish  it  was  to 
evince  such  soreness  of  spirit  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
*  London.'  He  most  particularly  desired  not  to  show  that  he  was 
smarting  beneath  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Mary 
Buberly,  and  now  he  could  not  stand  a  pin-prick.  He  would 
have  given  much  to  take  back  the  petulant  outbreak  which  had 
80  exposed  him. 

But  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  He  could  not  say, 
'  You  see,  you  spiteful  monkey,  that  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any 
of  your  tricks.  Hands  off.  Whenever  you  think  to  "  draw  "  me 
I  shall  make  no  bones  about  shutting  you  up.  So  I  warn  you 
what  you  have  to  expect,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  take 
the  warning.' 

Neither  could  he  well  explain,  *Miss  East,  I  may  as  well 
confess  the  truth.    An  ugly  experience  befell  me  before  I  left 
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London  which  makes  every  recollection  ot  the  place  abhorrent ; 
wherefore  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  forbear  to 
make  allusions.  It  is  foolish  of  me,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  feel  at 
ease  under  them  as  yet.' 

Nothing  of  this  could  well  be  put  into  words,  and  yet  he  felt 
ashamed  and  discomfited,  and  would  have  liked  to  say  that  he 
also  was  '  very  sorry '  if  he  could. 

As  it  was,  they  plodded  on  for  some  yards  in  silence. 

Then  Penelope  slackened  her  pace,  hearing  the  footsteps  of 
Lord  Carnoustie  and  Mina  behind,  and  both  together  repUed  to 
the  cheery  remarks  of  the  former,  and  tacitly  inserted  between 
them  the  person  of  the  latter.  As  usual,  Mina  was  passive  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  who  imperceptibly  directed  her  movements. 

Presently,  however,  Penelope  did  not  know  how  it  was,  the 
two  girls  found  themselves  behind  the  others.     It  may  have  been 
her  own    doing.      She  was  now  uncomfortable    in  Bedwood's 
presence,  and  all  desire  to  do  away  with  his  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  her  had  vanished.     It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
such  an  impression  had  been  only  in  her  fancy :  his  tone,  his 
look,  the  air  of  aversion  with  which  he  had  drawn  away  from  her 
while  he  spoke,  and  the  rough  and  explicit  *  set  down '  which  she 
had  received  in  reply  to  an  ordinary  civil  question,  conveyed  xi^ 
own  meaning  too  distinctly ;  and  she  could  only  feel  that  a  mas 
who  could  conceive  such  a  causeless  dislike,  and  so  causelessly 
vent  it,  could  not  be  worth  the  vexation  already  experienced,  and 
certainly  should  never  cost  her  a  fraction  in  future. 

How  changeable  is  woman  !  In  another  five  minutes  another 
shock  to  Penelope's  tender  system — she  was  at  a  tender  age,  easily 
startled — had  changed  the  aspect  of  everything  afiresh. 

The  party  had  reached  the  spot  where  their  roads  se])arated : 
Mr.  Hedwood's  winding  up  the  glen  to  Inverashet,  that  of  the  rest 
skirting  the  sea  as  far  as  the  entrance  gates  of  Carnoustie  Castle. 

As  the  two  gentlemen  halted  in  front  to  let  the  girls  come  up. 
Lord  Carnoustie  was  saying  in  the  accents  of  cordial  hospitality 
which  everyone  could  count  upon  once  he  wer^  caught  and  held 
fiist  (with  him  it  was  really  only  the  efibrt  of  making  it  which 
caused  the  proflTer  to  be  less  frequent  than  it  might  have  been — 
'  Papaw's  lazy,  but  he's  no  ill-natured,*  Ailsie  was  wont  to  affirm)  : 
*  Mr.  Bedwood,  you  will  find  this  a  dull  neighbourhood — if  we 
can  do  anything  for  you — but  anyhow  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see 
as  much  of  you  as  you  can  at  our  place.  Lady  Carnoustie  ia 
always  at  home  at  five  o*clock.' 
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*  Good-bye,'  said  Mina,  oflFering  her  hand. 

Penelope  slipped  round  behind  the  other  two.  *  Good- 
bye/ she  said,  bending  forward  and  keeping  her  hands  to  her- 
self. 

'  Ha !  the  rain ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Carnoustie  suddenly.  '  Girls, 
where  are  your  umbrellas  ?  Up  with  them !  I  said  we  should 
have  rain  before  we  got  back.' 

Alas !  Penelope's  umbrella  had  been  left  in  church. 

*  What  ? '  began  her  uncle,  whom  such  a  trifle  was  most  sure 
to  upset.  'Left  your  umbrella  in  church?  I  never  heard  of 
such  folly !  How  did  you  do  it  ?  How  did  you  not  find  it  out 
before  ?  We  were  half  an  hour  at  the  church  door ;  how  came 
you  not  to  think  about  it  then  ?  And  that  bit  of  a  thing  of 
Mina's ' 

Sedwood  was  already  round  by  Penelope's  side.  *Here  is 
mine.  Miss  East,'  he  said  courteously.  '  You  must  take  mine — 
or  let  me  hold  it  over  you,'  suitiDg  the  action  to  the  word. 

*  No — pray  no.  Mina  will  share  hers  with  me — I  know  she 
will.'  Penelope  seized  her  cousin's  arm  and  pressed  it  with 
imploring  and  significant  fervour. 

*I  am  afraid  it  will  hardly  shelter  us  both,'  replied  Mina 
obtusely.  And,  indeed,  the  umbrella  was  terribly  small ;  in  fact,  it 
was  hardly  an  umbrella  at  all,  but  an  old  en-tout-caa  which  she 
had  filched  from  the  stand  in  the  hall,  her  umbrella  having  gone 
astray,  and  been  broken  into  the  bargain.  Its  representative 
might  have  covered  herself,  but  all  present  saw  the  hopelessness 
of  its  sheltering  Penelope  also. 

And  Penelope  had  on  her  prettiest  hat — her  hat  with  the 
pale  mignonette-coloured  feathers !  Yet  feathers  and  all  must  be 
sacrificed  rather  than  accept  Eedwood's  ofier,  still  less  his  com- 
panionship. 

*  I  am  really  not  afraid  of  the  rain,'  she  cried  desperately. 
('  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  you '  was  written  in  her  eyes.) 

Redwood  could  not  help  smiling.  Q  Small  wonder,'  he  said 
to  himself.) 

*  I  have  nothing  to  go  home  for ;  no  one  is  waiting  for  me ; 
let  me  come  along,  and  hold  this  over  you,  Miss  East.  Lord 
Carnoustie,  will  you  not  persuade  your  niece  ?  She  will  get  wet 
through ' 

*  Ay  ;  I  told  them  they  would  get  a  drooking — silly  things ! 
Well,  since  you  have  let  yourself  in  for  it,  Penelope,  you  had 
better  do  as  he  says.     But  what  you  were  about  to  leave  your 
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umbrella  behind — ^we  must  remember  to  tell  someone  to  go 
for  it/ 

'There,  Miss  East;  now,  may  I?'  It  was  Bedwood  who 
spoke;  Bedwood  who  in  dangerously  soft  tones,  and  with  a 
beseeching  eye  cast  down  towards  her,  was  pressing  his  services! 
Penelope  could  scarcely  credit  her  senses. 

What  could  this  mean  ? 

All  the  way  home  he  was  on  the  watch,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  no  two  people  were  ever  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  than 
the  two  whose  companionship  a  few  minutes  before  he  i^vould 
have  infinitely  preferred  to  that  of  the  one  whose  ear  he  now 
coveted.  He  really  did  admire  Mina  Carnoustie,  and  he  had  not 
been  able  imtil  within  the  last  five  minutes  to  endure  Penelope 
East ;  yet  now  he  was  impatient  to  speak  to  Penelope,  and  for 
the  moment  regardless  of  Mina ! 

He  had  learned  something  which  changed  everything — that 
was  all.  He  had  casually  inquired  of  Lord  Carnoustie — ^pntting 
the  question  as  easily  as  possible — if  Miss  East  were  a  member 
of  a  certain  East  family  to  whom  in  his  mind  he  had  attached 
her  when  conjecturing  over  her  supposed  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  affairs. 

Lord  Carnoustie  had  replied,  *  No.'  His  young  relation  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  family  in  question. 

*  I  fancy  I  have  met  her  before,  however,'  Bedwood  had 
murmured  suggestively. 

Then  Lord  Carnoustie  had  spoken  out : 

*  Ay,  Mr.  Bedwood,  you  have  met  her  before ' — (Bedwood's 
pulses  leapt) — '  and  I  will  tell  you  where.'  ('  Now  for  it ! '  thought 
Bedwood.  '  At  the  Duberly's,  or  the  Charlton's,  or  at  the  Lyric, 
or  on  some  of  those  confounded  Hurlingham  days ! ')  *  I  will  tell 
you  where,'  proceeded  Lord  Carnoustie  with  a  chuckle.  *  On 
board  the  boat.  She  got  in  at  Ardrossan  as  you  did  ;  and  with  a 
girl's  curiosity  took  you  in,  and  told  us  all  about  you,'  and  he 
laughed  pleasantly. 

'  Was  it  only  there  ? '  said  Bedwood,  in  a  tone  that  puzzled 
his  companion.  'Are  you  sure,  Lord  Carnoustie,  that  your 
niece — did  she  not  remember  me  elsewhere  ?    I  had  an  idea ' 

*  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  she  said  so,  Mr.  Bedwood.'  Lord 
Carnoustie  was  beginning  to  draw  himself  up,  and  wonder  if 
there  were  anything  behind  this,  but  Bedwood  hastily  dispelled 
the  supposition. 

<  Oh,  if  she  s^id  so,  it  was  so,  of  course.     It  was  the  merest 
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fancy  on  my  part.  I  thought  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  known 
Miss  East  again,'  indifferently,  'and  that  I  might  have  been 
remiss  in  not  recognising  her — that  was  all.' 

*  Why,  then,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,  if  that  was  it, 
Penelope  had  never  seen  you,  nor  heard  of  you ;  she  said  so  to 
us  all.  You  were  a  perfect  stranger  to  her  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  until  I  suggested  that  the  stranger  she  described  would  be 
the  new  tenant  of  Inverashet,  she  did  not  even  know  your 
name.' 

It  was  upon  hearing  these  words  that  Eedwood  was  seized 
with  the  compunction  which  resulted  as  we  know.  He  could  not 
have  avoided,  indeed,  offering  his  umbrella ;  but  he  certainly  would 
have  walked  home  in  the  wet  rather  than  share  it  with  the  girl 
whose  looks  taunted  him,  but  for  Lord  Carnoustie's  communica- 
tions. 

He  was  now  burning  to  apologise ;  and  at  length  by  gradual 
degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  himself  and  his  charge  from  the 
other  two ;  by  speaking  low,  and  dropping  the  umbrella  slightly 
in  front,  he  might  safely  assume  they  were  out  of  earshot. 

*  Miss  East,  I  was  very  rude  just  now.' 
'  Oh,  it — it  doesn't  matter.' 

'I  must  explain,  before  I  can  ask  your  forgiveness.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  labouring  under  an  entire  misapprehension ;  I 
supposed — I  imagined  that  you  were — that  I  had  known  you — or 
you,  me — I  mean  that  we  had  met  in  London — I  knew  you  came 
from  London — and  I  have — have ' — stammering — *  very  painful 
associations  with  London  at  present.  I  cannot  explain ;  but  lots 
of  people  know  about  it ;  and  I  stupidly  imagined  you  were  one, 
and  that  you  were  laughing  at  me.' 

'  Mr.  Redwood  !    I  ?    Laughing  at  you  ? ' 

'  If  you  wish  me  to -explain  it  further,  I  will,  'he  said  gloomily. 
*  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  you  for  my  rudeness,' 

*  Oh  no— no!' 

^  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  learned  that  I  was  an  absolute 
stranger  to  you  till  we  met  at  Carnoustie  Castle.' 

*  Not  quite  that,'  said  Penelope  truthfully. 
'  Not  ?    Your  uncle  said  so.' 

*  We  did  meet  on  board  the  steamer,  you  know.  I  was  the 
girl  who  got  in  when  you  did,  and  held  your  sticks  while  you  got 
over  the  side.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  you  were  very  kind ' — he  could  not  forbear  smiling 
at  her  simplicity.     *  But  we  were  strangers  then,  all  the  same. 
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You  did  not  know  my  name,  nor  I  yours.'    This  was  very  artful, 
he  thought. 

'  No,  I  did  not  know  your  name.'     She  shook  her  head. 

He  breathed  a  fresh  sigh  of  relief. 

'  And  when  you  did  know  it,  you  had  no  association — it  had 
no  meaning  for  you — no  connection  ? ' 

'None  at  all.     But  why  did  you  fix  on  me?'  demanded 

Penelope  suddenly.      *  Oh,  I  suppose  because  I  came  from ' 

then  she  remembered  she  was  not  to  name  the  '  odious  place.' 

*  I  see  you  know  why,'  he  smiled  again,  but  quite  cheerfully. 
*  You  will  forgive  me  now,  won't  you  ?  And — and — ^you  won't 
repeat  this  ?  I  have  endured  enough — I  can't  tell  you  what  it 
has  been.' 

('  I  don't  want  to  know  what  it  has  been — I  want  to  know  what 
it  was ! '  muttered  Penelope.) 

But  she  was  now  in  high  glee.  She  had  unriddled  her  pro- 
blem. She  was  dying  with  curiosity ;  she  was,  in  short,  excited, 
elated,  joyous.  She  and  Hedwood  talked  contentedly  together 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  when  she  got  home  she  sat  down  and 
laughed  till  she  cried  over  the  ruin  of  the  pretty  mignonette- 
tinted  feathers,  which  both  had  forgotten  altogether  in  their 
eagerness,  and  which  either  his  carelessness  or  the  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere  had  permitted  to  uncurl  till  they  now  hxmg  limp 
and  draggle-tailed  over  the  brim  of  the  hat. 

Penelope  shook  the  hat,  and  laughed  to  see  the  rain-drops  fly 
off  it. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

AN  IMPORTANT  INVALID. 


*  Tosh  was  not  at  church ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  Lord  Carnoustie, 
laying  down  the  carving-knife  with  which  he  had  been  hacking 
away  at  the  cold  beef — he  was  not  a  good  carver.  *  What  can 
have  become  of  Tosh  ?     He  never  misses  church.* 

*  Tosh  is  very  bad  with  a  cold,  my  lord,'  intimated  the  butler 
from  behind. 

'  Very  bad  ?  Is  he,  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  I  thought  he  looked 
rather  gash,  yesterday  afternoon.  Where  is  he  ?  Who  is  looking 
after  him  ?     What  have  they  done  for  him  ? ' 
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*Mrs.  Alison  has  him  in  bed  in  the  stable  loft,  my  lord.' 

'  Ay,  in  the  stable  loft.  He'll  be  snng  enough  there.  But 
what  has  she  done  for  him  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  hear  any  more,  my  lord.' 

'Not  hear  any  more ! '  Lord  Carnoustie  looked  round  indig- 
nantly. *  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  no  one  has  been  near  the 
poor  fellow  ? — that  he  has  been  left  to  be  ill,  and  have  nothing 
done  for  him  ?    Have  none  of  you  been  up  to  see  ? ' 

'I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Alison  has  done  all  that  is  necessary.' 
The  cold  tones  of  Lady  Carnoustie's  voice  were  intended  to  dispose 
of  the  subject,  but  her  ladyship  had  never  learned  to  know  when 
these  would  be  unavailing.    Her  husband  simply  declined  to  hear. 

*Go  and  see  at  once  what  Mrs.  Alison  says  about  him,'  he 
desired  imperiously.  *  Go  yourself,  Hyslop.  I  would  not  have 
poor  Tosh  neglected  for  the  world.  I  sent  him  to  Mrs.  Alison 
yesterday  to  be  looked  after,  and  this  is  how  she  does  it !  Packs 
him  off  to  a  cold  loft ! ' 

The  butler  left  the  room. 

*I  really  think,  my  dear,  you  might  have  been  content  to 
believe  that  no  one  in  this  house  would  be  neglected,  without 
sending  off  Hyslop  in  the  very  middle  of  dinner ' — the  mid-day 
Sunday  repast  was  proceeding.  *Eeally  you  might  think  our 
comfort  was  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  a  poor  half-witted 
beggar-man,'  protested  Lady  Carnoustie  with  a  frown  of  annoy- 
ance. '  How  can  I  have  things  as  I  wish  them  to  be  when  you 
disarrange  everything?' 

'  Duncan  can  hand  the  plates,  if  that  is  what  you  wish.  Here, 
Dmican,'  to  the  footman,  a  raw  recruit,  who  stood  trembling  where  ^ 
he  had  been  placed,  helpless  in  the  absence  of  his  superior,  *hand 
the  vegetables  to  her  ladyship,  and  then  bring  them  to  ine.  That's 
right.  Don't  hold  the  rim  like  that,  my  man,'  in  an  encouraging 
aside.  '  Take  hold  like  this,'  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
*  You'll  soon  get  into  the  way.' 

'  Too  bad  to  disturb  the  order  of  everything  on  the  very  first 
day  Duncan  has  waited  ! '  murmured  Lady  Carnoustie  at  the  other 
end,  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  adherents.  '  Really  your  father  is 
too  inconsiderate.     How  is  Duncan  ever  to  learn ? ' 

'  That's  right.     You'll  soon  manage  it,'  in  the  distance. 

*  It  is  not  hiB  place  to  be  teaching  the  footman,'  continued  the 
lady,  for  she  would  fein  have  had  Carnoustie  know  his  '  place '  as 
well  as  his  domestics.  '  He  will  have  annoyed  Hyslop,  and  put 
oat  Ailsie,  and  all  for  Tosh ! ' 
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*  Well,  and  why  not  for  Tosh  ? '  Lord  Carnoustie  caught  the 
last  words.  ^  Tosh  is  as  good  a  man  as  another  in  his  Maker  s 
sight,  I  presume.' 

*  Oh,  Carnoustie !     Pray— really — ^taking  your  Maker's  name 
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'  Nay,  madam,  I  am  not  taking  it  in  vain.'  A  gleam  shot 
from  the  old  baron's  eye,  and  he  lifted  his  head  with  dignity.  4 
fancy,  were  our  Maker  sitting  at  this  board  to-day,  it  is  not  tw 
He  would  rebuke.  He  who  healed  the  blind  beggars  by  the 
wayside  would  not  sneer  at  my  care  for  poor  Tosh.' 

*  Well,  well,  my  dear — of  course,  of  course ! '  But  Lady  Car- 
noustie was  undeniably  disconcerted.  '  But  there  is  a  moderation 
in  all  things,  Carnoustie.  Tosh  shall  be  taken  care  of,  of  course. 
And  if  Mrs.  Alison  will  let  me  know ' 

Hyslop  re-entered.  *Mr8.  Alison  has  been  herself  to  the 
stable  loft,  my  lord.' 

*  Oh ! ' — a  grunt  of  satisfaction. 

^  She  took  a  plaster  with  her  and  a  second  counterpane.  She 
also  sent  up  a  bowl  of  broth  at  eleven  o'clock.' 

'  Ay,  that's  right.  A  bowl  of  broth  at  eleven.  He  would  be 
glad  of  that,  I  dare  say.  What  has  he  had  since  ?  It's  two  o'clod' 
now.     He  must  be  hungry  again.    Tosh  has  a  great  appetite.' 

*  Mrs.  Alison  thought  he  would  do  till  the  servants'  dinner,  mj 
lord.' 

'  When  is  the  servants'  dinner  ? ' 

Hyslop  coughed  discreetly.  *  We  dine  presently,  my  lord— « 
soon  as  we  have  finished  here.  It  will  be  in  about  half-an-honr, 
my  lord.' 

'  Tosh  will  never  be  able  to  hold  out  till  then.  Get  him  ready 
a  plate  from  here.     Here,  Duncan,  bring  me  a  plate.' 

'  A  kitchen  plate,'  interpolated  Duncan's  mistress. 

'  Hoots  1 — kitchen  plate  !  Well,  kitchen  plate,  if  you  like. 
Only  bring  it  sharp,  and  see  that  it  is  hot.  He  will  like  the  hot 
beefsteak-pie  better  than  the  cold  sirloin.  And,  Hyslop,  give  him 
a  good  helping  of  peas  and  potatoes,  and  a  good  himk  of  bread, 
and  see  that  you  pour  plenty  of  gravy  over  the  potatoes.' 

Lady  Carnoustie  durst  not  say  a  word. 

*  And  let  me  see  it  before  it  goes,'  concluded  Tosh's  careful 
bene&ctor,  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  value  of  his  final  look. 

Jellies  and  fried  plum-pudding  were  also  sent  up  to  the 
invalid.  Gold  custard  was  poured  over  the  plum-pudding ;  and 
from  his  own  plate  Lord  Carnoustie  swiftly  transferred  a  piece  of 
pastry  he  did  not  like,  when  Hyslop's  attention  was  turned  the 
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other  way.  When  complete,  there  was  an  assortment  of  delicacies 
which  no  one  but  the  healthy  vagrant  who  could  eat  anything  and 
at  all  hours  could  possibly  have  digested. 

But  Tosh's  friends  were  not  afraid, 

*That  will  set  him  up  finely/  quoth  Mistress  Alison  with  not 
ill-pleased  irony.  'Tosh  will  want  to  be  ill  here  again,  I'm 
thinkin'.  Losh  me  !  if  thonder's  no  papaw  himsel'  gangin'  across 
the  yaird ! ' — peering  from  her  bedroom  window — '  wi'  a  wheen 
strawberries  ! — ^the  first  strawberries !  Gairdener's  been  savin' 
them  for  the  day !  'There  was  but  a  sma'  dish  full !  He  maun  hae 
gane  wi'oot  himsel'.  Eh,  Carnoustie's  a  guid  man ! '  drawing  in 
her  head  again.  *  Blessed  are  the  mairciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mairpy ! '  and  with  a  warm  glow  at  her  heart  the  good  old  woman 
arranged  her  majestic  Sunday  cap,  and  prepared  to  betake  herself 
to  the  servants'  hall. 

'Would  uncle  Carnoustie  have  been  as  much  concerned  if 
Torquil  had  been  Tosh  ? '  demanded  Penelope  with  mischievous 
intent.  '  Eh,  Mina  ?  I  don't  think  he  would — quite.  Tosh  first 
—Torquil  second.  Why  don't  you  laugh  ?  You  never  laugh  now 
at  my  Uttle  jokes.     Laugh,  I  say  ! ' 

'I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at.'  ]\Iina  was  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
The  two  girls  were  alone,  having  escaped  to  their  own  quarters,  a 
deserted  schoolroom  in  a  sxmny  turret,  to  which  Penelope  had 
been  introduced  on  her  first  arrival  at  the  castle,  as  the  spot  she 
would  be  expected  to  frequent.  She  had  now  inveigled  her  par- 
ticular comi)anion  thither  by  a  process  familiar  to  masterful  spirits, 
namely,  by  marching  straight  forward  herself,  and  propelling 
the  weaker  vessel  at  her  side  by  the  insertion  of  her  hand 
through  the  other's  arm.  Mina,  who  never  opposed  anybody, 
submitted  like  a  lamb. 

Mina,  however,  had  but  little  meekness  in  her  face  or  accents, 
when  merrily  nudged  and  desired  to  laugh  now.  Here  was  Pene- 
lope once  more  recurring  to  her  detestable  jest !  Would  nothing 
stop  her — ^nothing  make  her  forget  ? 

*  Why,  how  strangely  you  look ! '  cried  Penelope,  letting  her 
cousin  go,  and  staring  with  both  eyes.  '  Are  you  angry,  or  what? 
Your  Ups  are  quite  white !  For  goodness'  sake,  Mina,  don't  go 
into  a  fit,'  drawing  back  hastily  with  a  new  thought.  *  I  don't 
know  how  to  manage  people  in  fits.  Do  you  feel  ill  ? '  anxiously. 
*ShaU  I  caU  anyone?' 

'You  foolish  girl!  What  are  you  talking  about?'  With  a 
strong  effort  Mina  affected  to  turn  lightly  aside  the  insinuation. 
'  You  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  a  fit  as  I  am,'  she  added. 
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*Hum!  Don't  smile  that  ghastly  smile,  then/  Only  half 
satisfied,  Penelope  still  held  oflf  at  arm's  length.  '  I — I  don't  like 
it.  If  you  feel  queer,  I  wish  you  would  say  so.  There's  nothing 
to  smile  about.  If  you  are  in  a  temper — but  what  on  earth  is 
there  to  be  in  a  temper  about  ?  I  only  made  the  very  mildest 
observation  on  your  father's  partialities.' 

*  I  had  rather  you  did  not  make  them.' 

*  Well,  I  must  say  you  art  thin-skinned.'  It  was  now  Pene- 
lope's turn  to  feel  aggrieved.  *  You  need  not  pretend  I  meant  to 
run  down  uncle  Carnoustie — I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
think  he  is  as  nice  as  he  can  be.  I  thought  he  was  quite 
delightful  at  dinner  with  all  his  fidgets  and  his  fuss  over  poor  daft 
Tosh ;  and  upon  my  word,  if  you  are  to  take  fire  because  I  merely 
remark  that  he  prefers  his  fool  to  his  Apollo ' 

*  Can  you  not  leave  Torquil  Macalister  out  of  the  question  ? ' 
'  Eh  ? '  said  Peneloj)e,  dumfoundered. 

*  I  repeat  that  the  way  you  talk  of  a  man  unknown  to  you, 
and  valued  by  us,  is — is — offensive.  I  beg  you  again  to  leave  him 
out  of  the  conversation.' 

'  You  really  are  the  most  extraordinary — and  what  words  you 
use !  "  Offensive  " — who  ever  heard  of  one  girl  calling  another  girl 
"  offensive  "  ?  And  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  a  shepherd  \ 
I  shall  begin  to  think  you  have  ''  a  bee  in  your  bonnet,"  as  I  heaid 
Ailsie  say  someone  had,  yesterday.  (*  I  believe  she  has,'  intemallv, 
'  so  I  really  had  better  be  careful ! ')  Come,  now,  I  won't  be 
"offensive"  any  more,'  patronisingly.  'Kiss  and  be  friends 
And  now  for  a  more  interesting  topic — ^Slr.  Redwood.  What  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Eedwood  ? ' 

Mina  did  not  seem  to  know  what  she  thought  of  Mr,  Redwood. 
Oh,  yes,  she  liked  Mr.  Redwood— she  thought  him  good-looking, 
pleasant,  gentlemanlike ;  reserved,  but  not  too  reserved ;  friendly, 
but  not  by  any  means  forward.' 

'  You  are  simply  echoing  what  I  say,'  cried  Penelope,  out  of 
all  patience,  at  last.  *  You  are  willing  to  praise  everything  about 
Mr.  Redwood,  because  you  don't  care  a  button  for  him ' 

And  why  should  ]\Iina  care  a  button  for  him  ?  IVIina  wanted  to 
know  in  mild  surprise.  Penelope  was  perfectly  in  the  right. 
They  had  both  met  Mr.  Eedwood  for  the  first  time  the  previous 
afternoon — he  came  to  them  as  a  perfect  stranger 

'  Oh,  drat "  a  perfect  stranger  " !  Now,  what  are  you  jumping  at  ? 
*'  Drat's  "  one  of  my  words.  Perfect  strangers  are  a  vast  deal  more 
entertaining  than  threadbare  acquaintances.     I   don't  want  to 
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know  every  item  about  a  man — to  say  nothing  of  his  father  and 

grandfather,  armorial  bearings,  family  honours,  and  hereditary 

vices.    I  like  him  a  thousand  times  better  stripped  of  externals — 

one  tastes  the  true  flavour ;   one  penetrates,  when   one   gets   a 

defenceless  wretch  at  one's  mercy,  and  can  pierce  him  through 

and  through.     I  feel  to   know   this   Mr.   Eedwood — at   least  I 

could  know  him — I  shall  know  'him  now ' — (*  now  that  we  have 

made  up  our   diflFerence,*  internally)  ^ever  so  much   better  for 

his  not   having  a  great  cumbersome  family   gambolling  round 

him,  enumemting  his   virtues,   and  extolling  his  talents.      As 

if  one  cannot  be  trusted  to  find  out  for  oneself  the  good  and 

the  bad.      So  you  really  don't  feel  you  care  to  respond   to  the 

gentleman — eh,  Mina  ?    He  is  not  your  sort  ?    I  am  bound  to 

confess  you  had  the  first  offer  of  him.     Indeed,  I  fancy  he  gently 

inclines  your  way  still ;  he  did  the  civil  by  me  and  his  umbrella — 

or  rather  he  made  his  umbrella  do  the  civil  by  me ;  but  that  was — 

(Ahem  !  I  don't  think  I  need  enter  upon  the  tale.     It's  too  long. 

And  she  might  repeat  it.     It  would  hardly  be  fair,  considering 

the  poor  man  v^as  really  xmnerved,  and  made  such  a  very  ample 

and  energetic  apology.    No,  I  won't  tell  anybody :  I  will  keep  it 

to  myself) — Mina,  don't  you  see  the  sun  is  out? '  changing  the 

subject  with  a  dart.     '  See,  there  is  blue  sky  over  yonder.     Don't 

let  us  waste  time  talking  over  a  perfect  stranger,'  laughing,  *  let 

us  be  off"  to  the  shore  ;  it  will  be  glorious  along  the  shore.' 

*  Have  you  not  had  enough  walking  for  to-day  ? ' 

'  Have  I  ?  Well,  I  did  think  I  had  when  we  sat  down  to 
dinner.  I  am  not  such  a  very  great  walker ;  I  had  an  idea  of 
taking  a  good  lie  down  in  my  room  this  afternoon  in  that  great 
pillowy  sofa ;  it  looked  the  very  place  for  a  snooze.' 

Mina  seconded  the  idea  warmly.  She  was  sure  her  cousin 
would  be  the  better  for  a  rest — ^a  good  rest — of  lying  down  till 
tea-time — ^when  she  would  herself  come  and  call  her  before  going 
downstairs.  She  would  escort  Penelope  to  her  chamber  now — 
(gently  edging  towards  the  door) — and  tuck  her  in  comfortably. 
She  appeared  quite  serene  and  affectionate — even  cheerful.  Obvi- 
ously, all  Penelope's  former  iniquities  were  either  condoned  or 
forgotten ;  and  her  cousin  was  now  only  anxious  to  minister  to 
every  need,  and  to  close  upon  her  recumbent  figure  the  bedroom 
door. 

In  a  word,  Mina  overdid  her  part.  '  She  is  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  me,'  concluded  poor  Penelope,  tucked  up  upoii  her  sofa ;  and 
it  seemed  a  little  hard  that  it  should  be  so.    She  would  have 
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liked  to  gossip,  to  chatter,  to  giggle,  conjecture,  confide,  and 
prognosticate.  She  knew  what  she  wanted — ^a  regular  girl's  talk 
— not  to  be  solicitously  escorted  to  her  bedroom,  and  left  there  all 
alone  in  the  big  place,  with  a  shawl  over  her  feet,  and  a  Sunday 
book  on  the  table  near. 

Mina  had  wanted  to  pull  down  the  blind;  Penelope  had 
rebelled  against  a  drawn-down  blind.  Then  Mina  had  asked  if 
there  were  anything  more  she  could  do ;  and  Penelope  had  almost 
rejoined, '  Yes,  you  can  do  this,  stay  here  with  me,'  but  did  not. 
She  saw  that  her  cousin  was  impatient  to  be  gone. 

Afterwards  she  remembered  that  impatience,  and  under- 
stood it. 

She  remembered  also  that  about  this  time  old  Ailsie  the  nnrse 
was  always  inquiring  of  her  whenever  they  came  across  each  other 
as  to  Mina's  whereabouts — that  she  would  be  particular  in  demand- 
ing if  the  two  had  been  together — that  she  would  seem  curionsly 
inquisitive  about  the  direction  their  wanderings  had  taken,  and 
be  more  satisfied  if  they  had  been  to  the  village,  or  round  the 
bay,  or  to  call  on  the  Misses  Soutter,  the  fisustor's  kind  old  sisters, 
than  to  the  lonelier  hillsides  and  glens. 

Sometimes  she  would  ask  Penelope  casually  if  Mina  ever  left 
her  when  they  were  out  upon  their  walks. 

Penelope  was  about  to  say  *  No,'  when  she  recollected  that 
one  day  she  had  been  left  on  a  very  slight  pretext,  for  over  half 
an  hour,  in  a  shieling,  where  Mina  had  been  visiting  a  sick  girl. 
Mina  had  said  she  had  another  call  to  make  a  short  distance  off — 
one  not  so  interesting — she  did  not  think  Penelope  would  care  to 
accompany  her,  and  the  person  she  had  to  visit  might  be  rather 
overwhelmed,  it  might  be  too  much  for  him,  a  poor  man,  if  two 
ladies  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Would  Penelope  kindly  wait 
where  she  was  ? 

Penelope  had  waited,  and  now  admitted  the  fiict. 

The  old  woman  drew  closer  to  her.  ^  Was  she  lang  awa  ? ' 
whispered  she,  with  a  swift,  keen  glance. 

*  Long  ?    Not  very.     About  half  an  hour.' 

'  Lang  eneugh.  Noo,  missy  dearie,'  Ailsie  had  not  yet 
managed,  she  would  aver,  to  *  come '  Penelope's  name,  *  hark  to 
me,  like  a  guid  bit  baimie.' 

*  You  are  very  sweet  to  me  to-day,  Ailsie.  Come,  now ;  what's 
it  for  ?     What  am  I  to  do  for  you  ? ' 

*  Oo,  naethin' — just  naethin'J  Amn't  I  aye  sweet  t' ye? 
retorted  Ailsie,  with  well-feigned  responsive  jocularity.     *  Gae  wa 
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wi'  ye,  noo,  for  your  nonsense !     Only,  missy — I'm  sayin*,  missy/ 
the  smile  iading  from  her  lip  ;  'ye  ken  ye're  a  guid  bairn.' 
*0h,  yes,  Ailsie,  1  "  ken  "  that,  if  I  "  ken  "  nothing  else/ 
'And  ye  can  see  a  mony  things,  that  it's  no  a'body  vhae 


*  True  for  you,  Ailsie.     Butter  me  up !     I  can  stand  it.' 

'  Eh  but  I'm  no  lauchin',  my  bairn.  Gude  kens !  Aweel ! 
what  I  wad  say' — with  a  heavy  sigh — 'is  just  this.  Meenie, 
she's  no  been  weel  guided — they're  no  ta'en  her  the  richt  way — 
she's  been  sair  mishandled — ^aye,  I  tell  't  them  sae  frae  the 
beginnin',  but  they  wadna  hearken  to  me.  Noo,  it's  amaist 
ower  late ;  but  let  that  be,  we'll  do  what  we  can,  you  and  me, 
an' — ^an'  maybe  anither.'    Then,   in  a  quick  choking  whisper, 

*  Dinna  leave  her  to  hersel',  lassie.     Dinna  for  a  moment.     Let 
her  no  quit  your  side — no,  whatever  she  says.' 

'  My  dear  Ailsie,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  She  has  quitted  my 
side  at  this  very  moment ;  she  ran  oflF  from  me  when  I  came 
home  just  now.' 

'  Ran  ?    Whaur  did  she  rin  ? ' 

'  Round  to  the  farm,'  she  said, '  to  see  the  cows  milked.  I  am 
not  so  devoted  to  that  nocturnal  operation.' 

'  The  kye  milkit  ? '  exclaimed  Ailsie,  as  with  a  sudden  terror. 

*  The  milkin's  ower  lang  syne.     The  byre  was  shut,  and  the  door 
steekit,  when  I  cam  past  the  noo ! ' 

'  Well,  don't  be  alarmed.  I  know  where  to  find  her,  at  any 
rate.  She  goes  up  the  bumside  to  the  hollow  beneath  the  first 
fall.  It  is  a  lovely  evening ;  she  has  gone  to  be  alone  and  follow 
her  own  thoughts.  Ailsie,  what  is  it  you  are  afi»id  of?' 
Penelope  had  crossed  the  room  towards  the  door,  but  now  turned 
back  as  with  a  new  thought.  '  If  you  would  only  tell  me,  I  would 
help  you  to  guard  against  it.  Is  Mina  liable  to — ^has  she  ever 
had  any  sudden  illnesses  ?  You  know  what  I  mean  ?  Is  that 
why  you  are  afraid  of  her  being  alone  ? ' 

Ailsie  half  shut  her  eyes  and  regarded  her  interlocutor  with 
a  peculiar  expression.  '  Aye,  that's  it,'  she  drawled  slowly. 

'Fits?' 

'  Aye — just  fits.  No'  exactly  the  kind  you  mean,  maybe ;  but 
guy  queer  fits,  an' — an'  no  to  be  talked  aboot.* 

•  Oh,  of  course  not.  I  thought  it  must  be  something  of  that 
nature.  She  is  so — so  very  odd  sometimes.  She  flies  out  at  me 
for  nothing— she  who  is  so  meek  and  gentle — and  looks  so  angry; 
she  gets  quite  pale  with  anger — and  then,  when  it  is  over,  she 
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seems  almost  firightened  at  herself,  and  as  if  she  would  do  anything 
to  make  one  forget  it ! ' 

*  It's  jist  tantrums,'  pronounced  Ailsie,  who  had  listened  with 
almost  breathless  eagerness.  '  Tantrums.  Tak'  nae  heed.  She  s 
been  misguided,  I  tell  ye — ^misguided ;  that's  a'.  Only  dinna 
leave  her  her  lane,  an' — ahem ! '  coughing  with  a  very  tolerable 
imitation  of  her  mistress's  discreet  cough.  *  What  aboot  yon  at 
Inverashet,  think  ye  ?  Is  there  ony  chance  o'  him  ?  No  that 
I'm  carin'.     He's  no  oor  rank * 

'  Which  is  "  barons,"  Ailsie.' 

*  But  gif  he's  dacent — ^an'  they  tell  me  he's  raal  dacent— an' 
gif  her  fayther  an'  mither  '11  no  be  thrawn,  and  flout  him  as  thev 
did  yon  ither— eh,  it  wad  be  an  unco'  blessin'.  Tell  me,  then, 
missy  dearie,  what  think  ye  o'  Redwood  ?  Is  there  ony  hope— 
ony  chance  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  Ailsie.     I  mean  to  have  him  for  myself.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LORD  CARNOUSTIE  AND  HIS  FACTOR. 

Lord  Carnoustie  was  scarcely  more  popular  on  his  own  estates  thiDi 
was  Mr.  John  Soutter,  his  factor;  and  this  was  a  very  strange  thing. 

Scotch  tenantry  may  adore  their  laird,  but  they  invariably 
detest  the  factor.  If  he  have  a  red  fiwe— or,  worse  still,  a  red 
nose — the  result  not  so  much  of  chronic  indigestion  as  of  constant 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  to  the  frizzling  rays  of  midsummer,  and 
the  rough  coarse  winds  of  winter,  of  hard  wear  and  tear  days  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  stem  calling — it  is  put  down  to  a  cause  far 
less  creditable. 

If  he  be. impervious  to  the  whine  of  the  impostor  and  just  to 
exact  the  dues  which  he  is  aware  can  well  be  paid,  he  is  a  hard, 
griping  man. 

If  he  likes,  occasionally,  to  take  part  in  the  society  to  which 
his  position  admits  him,  but  to  which  he  is  perhaps,  strictly  speak- 
ing ,  hardly  entitled  by  birth,  he  is  a  truckler.  In  the  vulgar 
mind  he  is  neither  a  gentleman,  nor  altogether  a  servant. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  when  the  factor  happens  to  be  a  relation 
of  the  great  man,  he  stands  a  better  chance.  He  is  then  classed 
with  ^  the  fsimily ; '  and,  although  he  may  be  disliked,  contempt 
cannot  be  mingled  with  the  aversion. 
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But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Soutter,  there  was  no 
tie  of  blood,  nor  even  of  matrimony,  between  him  and  those  to 
whose  interests  he  was  devoted,  it  was,  we  repeat,  rather  a  remark- 
able fact  that  he  was  welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  that,  in 
whatsoever  company  he  had  been,  there  was  rarely  ever  an  ill  word 
spoken  of  him  when  his  back  was  turned. 

Nobody  could  help  liking  Mr.  Soutter.  Lady  Carnoustie  liked 
him— and,  to  say  that,  says  everything. 

When  Lady  Carnoustie  heaixi  that  Mr.  Soutter  was  in  the 
steward's  room,  she  was  nearly  sure  to  send  a  message,  with  her 
compliments,  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Soutter  before  he  left.  When  Mr.  Soutter  appeared,  she  had 
some  small,  very  small,  matter  to  lay  before  him.  'When  Mr. 
Scatter  replied,  as  he  usually  did,  that  he  thought  he  could 
manage  it,  and  that  her  ladyship  need  not  trouble  herself  further, 
Lady  Carnoustie  would  sigh  as  though  a  ton  load  were  oflF  her 
mind,  and  fervently  rejoin  that  she  had  been  sure  all  would  be 
right  if  Mr.  Soutter  would  only  look  into  the  afifair,  and  take 
it  in  hand. 

She  always  said  of  him,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Soutter  knew 
when  to  go — and  with  her  ladyship  such  knowledge  was  extremely 
important. 

On  her  variable  days,  when  the  mercury  in  her  mental  thermo- 
meter was  bobbing  up  and  down  at  a  rate  that  defied  even 
Louisa  and  Joanna  to  keep  pace  with  it,  Mr.  Soutter  would 
be  so  quick  and  so  cheery  over  the  trifle  he  had  to  transact  in 
the  drawing-room,  that  he  would  be  oflF  and  away  before  the 
cordiality  of  his  greeting  had  had  time  to  evaporate. 

On  other  occasions,  if  he  found  the  ladies  dull  and  moping, 
and  if  he  had  no  very  pressing  duties  awaiting  his  attention,  he 
would  be  persuaded  to  stay  luncheon,  and  enliven  the  sederunt 
with  a  little  countryside  gossip. 

The  gossip  was  always,  Lady  Carnoustie  pronounced,  such  as 
was  fit  to  be  heard  at  a  gentleman's  table.  '  Mr.  Soutter  never  says 
a  word  which  I  or  my  daughters  cannot  listen  to  with  pleasure,' 
she  had  once  emphatically  rejoined  to  a  little  jocular  banter  on  the 
subject.  '  Carnoustie,  I  wish  you  were  always  as  particular  as  Mr. 
Soutter.' 

Whereupon  Carnoustie  would  burst  out  laughing,  and  say  to 
himself  that  Soutter  knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered. 

But,  all  the  same,  he  was  fain  to  own  that  Soutter  was  a  worthy 
fellow,  and  a  first-rate  factor. 
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He  would  be  annoyed  with  Soatter  now  and  then,  and  vent  his 
irritation  pretty  fieely  if  Soutter,  according  to  his  views,  deserved 
it ; — but  he  was  ahnost  sure  to  look  round  by  the  grey  stone  house, 
with  the  pretty  flower  garden,  yclept '  Glenmore,'  before  the  day 
was  over ;  and  even  if  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand — ^neither  game, 
nor  grapes,  nor  the  Qttee/ir  for  the  factor's  sisters  (borrowed  fom 
his  own  womenfolk  as  a  pretext) — he  would  sit  down  with  the  two 
good  creatures  for  an  hour,  and  take  occasion  to  let  &11  a  remark 
here  and  there  to  show  what  a  high  opinion  he  had  of  their  John, 

To  hear  John  so  spoken  of,  and  to  entertain  Lord  CamoTistie 
seated  in  a  big  chair  between  the  two,  was  bliss  untold  to  Jean  and 
Marianne  Soutter.  To  be  permitted  once  in  a  while  to  brew  for 
him  a  cup  of  tea — which  he  never  took  when  at  home,  but  which 
he  now  accepted  as  though  it  were  a  refreshment  his  soul  loved 
(it  was  these  little  intuitions  which  went  straight  to  the  heart> 
of  Lord  Carnoustie's  humble  neighbours) — to  be  right  in  re- 
membering that  he  liked  two  lumps  of  sugar  and  a  good  deal  of 
cream,  to  hear  him  say  he  preferred  Jean's  scones,  and  Marianne  > 
black  currant  jelly,  to  *  loaf-bread  '  and  butter,  made  a  happy  day 
for  the  simple  souls. 

John  heard  all  about  it  when  he  came  home.  Perhaps  Job 
might  still  have  been  smarting  under  the  morning's  rebuke,  and 
feeling  sore  and  resentful  towards  the  old  lord,  who  had  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  him,  irom  his  point  of  view  ;  perhaps  k 
might  have  greeted  the  first  joyous  *  Lord  Carnoustie  has  been  here 
to-day,*  with  tokens  not  particularly  expressive  of  satisfaction  in 
the  great  event, — but  he  could  never  hold  out  long.  For  the  next 
minute  it  would  be,  *  John,  you  should  have  heard  how  he  spoke  of 
you  1 '  *  John,  he  thinks  all  the  world  of  you ! '  *  He  was  telling  hn 
John,  how  cleverly  you  could  always  be  trusted  to  manage  a  trouble 
some  business ! '  Or,  best  of  all,  *  He  hopes,  John,  you  don't  mind 
his  having  rather  a  hasty  temper  ?  He  was  telling  us  to  day  about 
his  hasty  temper.  I  said,'  proceeded  the  speaker,  Marianne,  'that  I 
was  sure  none  of  us  ever  thought  anything  of  that.  For  to  be 
sure  one  must  have  somel  hing ;  and  a  hasty  temper  is  just  about 
the  least  thing  one  can  liave.  And,  indeed,  we  had  never  heani 
he  had  a  hasty  temper, — for  you  know,  John,  it's  not  a  thing  lo 
speak  about,  the  temper  of  a  man  like  Lord  Carnoustie, — and  I 
am  sure  we  would  never  be  so  disrespectful  as  to  be  making  remark* 
whether  he  had  one  or  no.' 

John  would  comprehend  perfectly  what  the  old  lord  had  beec 
hinting  at. 

Then  he  would  have  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  how  the  kettle  ira5 
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just  coming  to  the  boil  when  Lord  Carnoustie's  grey  hat  was  seen 
over  the  garden  gate,  of  how  little  Katie,  the  tablemaid,  had  run 
*  ben '  to  inform  them  of  the  fact,  and  to  whisper,  should  she  bring 
in  the  tray  ? — of  how  they  had  thought  it  desirable  to  inquire  his 
lordship's  wishes  first ;  and  of  how  he  had  said  quite  heartily,  and 
as  if  he  had  just  been  thinking  about  it,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  he  would  like  better  than  a  good  cup  of  tea. 

By  the  time  the  narration  had  reached  this  point,  John  Soutter 
would  have  no  further  doubts  in  which  direction  the  wind  blew. 

He  knew  Lord  Carnoustie  in  and  out,  through  and  through  ; 
and  knew  that  he  himself  had  never  in  his  life  witnessed  him  accejit 
either  bite  or  sup  from  the  tea-table  at  his  own  house  ;  it  must 
have  been  no  ordinary  penitence  which  had  induced  the  crusty  old 
gentleman  whom  he  had  left  grunting  him  *  Good  morning '  with 
lowering  brows  at  mid-day,  to  stump  oflF  to  Glenmore  at  what  he 
knew — who  better  ? — to  be  the  social  hour,  in  order  to  participate 
voluntarily  and  cordially  in  its  orgies. 

Jean  and  Marianne  might  imagine  it  was  chance  which  had 
brought  their  landlord  that  way  at  the  auspicious  moment, — John 
knew  better. 

He  durst  not  confess  thus  much,  lest  the  honour  proving  too 
transcendent,  its  recipients  should  be  tempted  to  encroach;  to 
insist  on  Lord  Carnoustie's  always  taking  tea  when  he  called, 
and  supposing  that  he  had  always  been  incited  to  oflFer  this  mark 
of  esteem  by  feelings  of  remorse ;  but  they  heard  no  more  com- 
plaints of  the  diflSculties  and  vexations  of  a  factor's  life  that  day, 
nor  for  a  good  many  days  thereafter. 

When  next  the  two  men  met  they  would  behave  as  usual.  No 
remark  would  be  let  fall  on  either  hand  ;  but,  while  Lord  Carnoustie 
was  conscious  of  having  made  the  wmendii  honorable,  Mr.  Soutter 
was  equally  so  of  having  tacitly  accepted  it.  Thus  they  jogged 
along  in  harmony,  mutual  respect  and  goodwill  easily  smoothing 
over  the  inevitable  ruffles  on  the  surface  of  daily  intercourse. 

Lady  Carnoustie  had  decreed  the  hour  and  the  method  of 
Penelope's  first  visit  to  the  factor's  family.  This  was  scarcely  a 
less  important  function  than  her  introduction  to  nurse  Alison ;  and 
as  such  it  was  conducted. 

It  would  not  do  for  Mina  to  run  over  with  her  cousin  ;  I^uisa 
— Miss  Carnoustie — must  escort  the  new-comer  to  Glenmore,  and 
present  her  in  due  form.  The  Misses  Soutter  having  been 
apprised  of  the  event,  would  then  be  duly  prepared,  and  it  might 
be  hoped  that,  if  no  adverse  circumstances  arose,  all  would  go 
well. 
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Louisa  had  reported  that  all  had  gone  very  well  indeed. 
Penelope  had  been  very  polite — indeed,  most  agreeable — to  the 
Misses  Soutter  (*  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  would  not  have  had  any 
guest  of  ours  behave  with  coolness  to  the  Misses  Soutter  for  the 
world/  her  mother  had  interpolated) — and  had  delighted  both 
them  and  Mr.  Soutter,  who  chanced  to  be  at  home,  by  her 
enthusiasm  over  the  castle  and  its  surroundings.  N£.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Penelope  was  enthusiastic, 

Mr.  Soutter  had  hoped  the  young  lady  did  not  regret  leaving 
the  gay  scenes  of  London  for  the  peaceful  country.  The  young 
lady  had  replied  that  anyone  who  could  find  anything  to  regret 
in  such  a  spot  as  that  to  which  she  had  now  the  good  fortune  to  find 
herself  transported,  was  only  worthy  of  being  sent  back  whence 
he  or  she  came.     She  could  think  of  no  severer  punishment. 

Thereupon  Jean  and  Marianne  had  straightway  hung  them- 
selves, metaphorically  speaking,  round  Penelope's  neck,  and  even 
Louisa  had  privately  told  her  mother  afterwards  that  it  was  really 
delightful  to  go  about  with  a  companion  who  made  such  an 
impression. 

Nor  was  the  impression,  as  it  turned  out,  on  one  side  only. 
As  time  passed  it  was  surprising  how  often  Penelope's  bright, 
inquiring  face  might  be  seen  peering  over  the  little  gateway  of 
Glenmore,  and  how  often  her  fresh  young  voice,  humble  and 
deprecatory,  yet  laughing  withal,  was  to  be  heard,  crying  *  Here 
I  am  again !  You  can't  get  rid  of  me !  Don't  say  you  want  me 
to  go  away.  Miss  Soutter.  Miss  Marianne,  mayn't  I  come  in  and 
stay  a  little?' 

It  was  not  only  that  Penelope  could  be  happy,  comfortable,  at 
ease  in  the  society  of  the  homely  sisters,  it  was  that  gradually,  as 
the  weeks  went  by,  she  found  herself  becoming  more  and  more 
detached  from  the  only  companionship  she  had  ever  hoped  any- 
thing from,  after  the  first  evening  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 

Her  cousin  Mina,  who  had  begun  by  beiug  friendly  and 
communicative,  had,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  frozen  towards 
her. 

Sometimes  she  fancied  that  she  could  fix  the  date  at  which 
the  change  began,  and  that  it  was  on  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival 
— that  wet  Sunday  on  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Redwood  as 
well  as  Penelope  had  been  in  church  for  the  first  time,  and  had 
subsequently  walked  home  by  her  side.  If  so,  the  latter  would 
often  muse — had  Mina's  subsequent  coldness  to  do  with  this 
incident?     It  would  be  exaggerating  its  importance  were  it  so; 
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and,  furthermore,  it  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  Mina's  own 
attitude  towards  Eedwood. 

Eedwood  was  obviously  quite  as  much  attracted  towards 
Mina  as  she  towards  him.  He  had  not,  indeed,  devoted  himself 
so  exclusively  after  his  explanation  with  Penelope,  having  now 
DO  cause  for  shunning  a  London  visitor,  but  still  he  was 
quietly  attentive  to  the  youngest  Miss  Carnoustie,  whose 
modest,  downcast  demeanour  suited  his  present  state  of  mind 
precisely,  and  was  rarely  drawn  from  her  side  by  the  sprightly 
sallies  of  a  mischievous  maid,  who  was,  he  told  himself,  rather 
too  much  of  the  Mary  Duberly  order  to  be  safe  company  for  any 
man. 

Mary  had  bewitched  him  by  her  gaiety,  her  raillery,  her  light- 
heartedness.  He  distrusted  Ught-heartedness  now.  Mary  had 
cajoled  him,  and  despised  him ;  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  being 
despised  a  second  time. 

Accordingly,  while  he  was  almost  anxiously  in  earnest  to  prove 
his  repentance  sincere,  and  more  than  once  went  out  of  his  way  to 
render  Penelope  some  little  service,  she  could  not  imagine  that 
Mina  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  jealous,  supposing  Mina  cared 
about  it. 

No,  it  was  not  on  Eedwood's  account  that  her  cousin  had 
withdrawn  herself  into  her  shell.  On  the  contrary,  if  Redwood 
chanced  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation  between  the  two,  Mina 
would  be  more  frank,  chatty,  and  discursive  than  on  other 
occasions.  Once  she  even  tried  a  little  light  badinage  on  this 
wise :  *  Penelope,  whom  did  I  see  escorting  you  home  from  Glen- 
more?  Ah,  naughty  Penelope!  The  poor  Jean — the  poor 
Marianne !  They  think  you  go  to  see  them,  but  I  fear  they  are 
mistaken,  eh,  Penelope  ? '  pinching  her  cousin's  plump  arm  and 
smiling  into  her  face. 

The  face  reddened  a  little.  *  If  you  think  I  went  to  Glenmore 
in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Redwood,  I  may  tell  you  at  once  I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  had  no  idea  he  was  anywhere  in  that 
direction.  If  I  had,  I  should  not  have  supposed  he  was  likely  to 
be  at  the  Soutters'  house.' 

*  You  did  not  know  he  was  going  there  on  Wednesday  ?  He 
had  never  told  you  ?  * 

*  Told  me  ?    Of  course  not.' 

'  He  had  told  me,'  said  Mina,  nodding  at  her. 

*  And  you  thought — do  you  mean  to  say  you  thought,'  cried 
Per. elope,  flushing  up  anew,  *  that  there  bad  been  an  idea  on  my 
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I  part,  or  on  his  part,  that  we  had  arranged  a  Tneeting  ?    That  I 

'  would  stoop  to  such  a  thing  ?     Would  lower  myself ^ 

*Why  "lower"?'  said  her  cousin,  in  a  changed  tone.    'I 

I  don't  see  how  it  should  "  lower  "  you.* 

j  *To  appoint  a  place   to  meet  a  man — a  mere  neighbour 

i 


*  Ah,  yes,  a  mere  neighbour.' 

*But  any  man,'  persisted  Penelope.  *  I  would  not  meet  any 
XQan  by  appointment.     It  would  be  shockingly  bad  form.' 

*  Bad  form  ?  I  don't  understand  your  slang  terms,'  murmured 
Mina,  with  a  wearied  air.     *  What  is  "  bad  form,"  may  I  ask?* 

*  Wliy,  you  know  what  the  thing  is,  if  you  don't  know  the 
word.     I  say  it  would  be  shameful,  abominable,  degrading  in  me, 

or  in  you,  or  in  any  girl,  to  steal  out  on  the  sly  to  meet  a / 

she  stopped  short. 

*  A  lover  ? '  suggested  her  cousin,  softly. 

*  Poh !  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  Penelope  burst  into  a 
shrill  laugh.  *  Lovers  are  not  in  the  question.  Neither  of  us  ha? 
got  a  lover  yet,  my  dear  Mina,  but  when  we  have — or  if  we  have 
— I  think  I  can  promise  for  us  both  that  there  shall  be  no 
clandestine  appointments.  Hey  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  To  be 
sure,  the  proverb  goes,  "  All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  but  still * 

'Well,  what?' 

*  It  may  be  fair — just  fair.  I  suppose  it  would  be  fair 
suppose  one  were  being  cruelly  and  unjustly  treated,'  a  cloud  of 
puzzled  thought  gathering  on  her  young  brow. 

Mina  pressed  closer.     *  Yes,  yes  ?  '  she  demanded,  eagerly. 

*  But  there  are  some  things  one  could  not  stoop  to ' — again 
Penelope  paused  to  think. 

Her  cousin  was  silent,  waiting. 

'  I  would  fight  in  the  open,'  said  Penelope  at  last ;  *  fight  to 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ;  I  should  not  mind  fighting  for  anyoDe 
I  cared  for  ;  but  I  would  never,  never,  never ' — ^then  suddenly  u})- 
lifting  her  hand  and  letting  it  fall  by  her  side — *  so  help  me,  God! 
I  would  never  resort  to  a  mean  or  underhand  subterfuge.' 

Without  a  word  Mina  burst  from  her ;  and  thereafter,  and  for 
many  days  subsequently,  shunned  her  society. 

Penelope  often  felt  terribly  forlorn.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  being  made  so  much  of,  run  after,  jx^tted,  and  admired.  Sht> 
had  scarcely  missed  a  mother's  care  in  the  indulgence  of  an  ea>y- 
going  father,  and  the  worship  of  her  little  world. 

Everyone  had  smiled  upon  Penelope  heretofore.     On  quitting 
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her  own  sphere  for  another,  she  had  made  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  equally  easy  to  shine  therein,  and  had  even  been  amused  by  the 
barrenness  of  the  sphere's  first  appearance  on  the  night  of  her 
arrival. 

They  were  a  funny  lot  she  had  said,  but  she  had  supposed  she 
should  get  along  well  enough  with  the  funny  lot  nevertheless ; 
and  it  was  only  after  several  weeks  of  the  persistent  trimming  to 
which  every  sweet  wild  border  in  her  nature  was  subjected  at  the 
liands  of  Lady  Carnoustie  and  her  subordinates,  Louisa  and 
Joanna,  that  she  experienced  a  dull  dejection  of  spirit  which  made 
her  find  nothing  more  in  them  to  laugh  at. 

By  this  time,  and  very  naturally,  Eedwood  had  become  a 
prominent  figure  on  her  horizon.  Had  she  met  him  elsewhere, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  been  passed  by  without 
a  thought ;  she  saw  dozens  of  men  in  town,  who  had  the  same  air, 
figure,  bearing, — and  beyond  these  she  really  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing of  her  present  neighbour ;  but  from  sheer  lack  of  subjects 
for  thought,  and  from  a  terrible  discontent  which  was  gradually 
creeping  upon  her,  she  grew  to  like  Eedwood  a  little. 


To  be  continued,) 
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First  Gateway  of  '  The  Garden  of  Roses ' 
or  Gulistan 

OF  MASLAH'UDBIN  SA'DI  AL  8H1RAZI,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  SHAIKH  SA'DL 

Translated  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  from  the  Persian  Text. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

HERE  are  the  first  pages  of  Sadi's  Gulistan,  faithfully  translated — 
prose  into  prose,  verse  into  verse.  The  great  Persian  poet  and 
moralist,  it  is  said,  was  bom  at  Shiraz  in  1175  A.D.,  and  died  in 
1292  A.D.,  which  makes  him  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years.  The  tradition  is  that  he  did  not  begin  to  compose  his  exquisite 
works  until  his  ninetieth  year,  and  that  he  laboured  steadfastly  from 
that  age  till  he  was  102  years  old  at  the  Gulistan,  the  Boatan^  and  the 
Fendnakmeh.  Those  books,  created  with  such  stately  leisure,  are 
popular  to  the  largest  extent  at  this  day  in  Persia — particularly  the 
GtUistan,  which  everybody  reads,  knows,  and  quotes.  It  is,  as  will  be 
seen  by  this  commencement,  a  melange  of  prose  and  verse.  It  consists 
of  a  preface,  eight  chapters,  and  short  conclusions.  The  preface  begins 
with  the  praise  of  God ;  then  comes  a  eulogy  of  the  At-abak  Abu  Bakr 
bin  Sad  bin  Zangi,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated ;  afterwards  a  prayer 
to  God  to  preserve  Shiraz ;  and  the  reason  or  cause  of  writing  the  book 
follows. 

The  headings  of  the  Babs — chapters,  or  gateways — run : 

I.  '  On  the  Ways  of  Kings/ 
II.  'On  the  Qualities  of  Dervishes.' 

III.  '  On  the  Excellences  of  Contentment/ 

IV,  *  On  the  Advantages  of  Silence.' 
V.  « On  Love  and  Youth.' 

VI.  «  On  Infirmity  and  Old  Age.' 
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VII.  '  On  the  EflFects  of  Education/ 
VIII.  •  On  the  Duties  of  Companionship.' 

The  first  chapter  contains  forty-one  stories,  with  verses  inter- 
mingled and  attached  to  them ;  the  second,  forty-nine ;  the 
third,  twenty-nine ;  the  fourth,  fourteen ;  the  fifth,  eleven  ;  the 
sixth,  eight ;  the  seventh,  nineteen  ;  and  the  eighth,  one  hundred 
and  six,  followed  by  a  brief  and  eloquent  conclusion. 


THE  GULISTAN. 
GATEWAY  THE  FIHaT. 

Story  I. 

ON  THE  WAYS  OF  KINGS. 


Of  a  certain  king  I  did  hear  who  had  given  signal  to  slay  his 
captive,  whereupon  that  hopeless  one,  in  his  condition  of  despair, 
and  with  such  language  as  woe  might  command,  began  to  curse 
his  majesty,  and  to  pour  reproach  on  him ;  for  the  saying  is : 
'  Whoso  hath  washed  his  hands  of  Ufe,  will  utter  whatsoever  is  in 
his  heart.'  In  time  of  necessity,  when  there  remaineth  no  escape, 
a  man's  fingers  will  catch  at  the  edge  of  a  sharp  scimetar. 

The  king  inquired,  '  What  is  that  which  he  is  saying  ? '  One 
from  amidst  the  wuzeers,  kindly  of  disposition,   made   answer, 

*  Ay,  Khudawand ! '  he  sayeth,  *  Allah  befriendeth  whoso  restraineth 
anger,  and  is  merciful  to  his  fellow  man.'  Whereupon  compas- 
sion came  upon  that  lord,  in  place  of  desire  for  blood,  and  he 
would  have  passed  the  matter  over. 

But  another  wuzeer,  who  was  the  opposite  of  this  one,  spake. 

*  It  ill  becometh  personages  of  our  rank  that,  in  the  presence  of 
sovereigns,  we  should  utter  any  words  save  true  words.  Yon  wretch 
did  give  our  lord  abuse,  and  used  unfitting  language ! ' 

The  king,  at  this  speech,  puckered  up  his  face,  and  said, '  To 
me  that  fisklsehood  of  his  seemeth  more  pleasing  than  this  truth 
which  thou  hast  spoken,  because  the  face  of  him  was  towards  fair 
counsel,  but  this  rebuke  of  thine  is  founded  on  malice ;  and  the 
Hakima  have  declared,  "  A  lie  for  the  sake  of  mercy  is  better  than 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  mischief."  Woe  to  him  on  whom  the 
king  trusteth,  if  he  shall  speak  anything  except  good.' 
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On  the  portico  of  the  Hall  of  Feridoon  there  was  written  : 

This  world,  my  brother,  will  abide  for  none : 

Set  heart  on  Him  that  hath  made  the  world,  alone  ! 

Fix  no  reliance  here,  seek  no  repose ; 

Who  lived  are  dead,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  those. 

'Tis  one — when  towards  departure  souls  draw  nigh — 

To  sit  on  thrones,  or  on  bare  earth  to  He. 

Story  II. 

Ojne  of  the  kings  of  Khorasan  saw  in  a  vision  Sultan  Mahmnd 
Sebuktigin,  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  when  all  his  body  was 
fallen  to  fragments,  and  he  had  become  dust,  excepting  his  eyes. 
Those  were  still  rolling  round  and  round  in  the  eye-pockets,  and 
gazing  everywhere.  From  the  attempted  interpretation  of  the 
king's  dream  all  the  Hakima  retired,  helpless.  But  there  was  a 
Darwesh,  who,  making  obeisaunce,  explained  it,  saying :  *  His  eyes 
do  goggle  yet,  because  his  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  others.' 

Many  a  lord  hath  been  shovelled  away. 
Leaving  no  trace  upon  earth  to-day ; 
The  proud  old  carcases  under  the  stones. 
The  grave  hath  eaten  their  last  little  bones ; 
But  the  name  of  Nushirwan,  from  year  to  year. 
Lives  for  bis  largesses,  happy  and  dear. 
Oh,  king !  do  good !  fetch  profit  from  breath, 
Before  they  say  '  'Tis  thy  day  of  death  ! ' 

Story  III. 

I  HEARD  of  a  prince  who  was  small  of  stature  and  not  well- 
favoured,  while  his  brothers  were  tall  and  very  comely.  It 
happened  that  his  father  once  looked  on  him  with  displeasure  and 
contempt,  which  the  son  by  his  good  sense  discerning,  thus  spake ; 
*  Ay  Padar !  a  short  yet  wise  man  is  better  than  a  tall  fool.  Not 
everything  of  great  size  is  on  that  account  of  great  value.' 

Came  it  to  your  ears  to  hear 
What  the  thin  philosopher 
One  day,  in  his  wisdom,  said 
To  a  great  fat  pudding-head  1 
*  Friend,'  quoth  he,  *  an  Arab  steed, 
Though  he  should  be  lean  indeed, 
By  his  quality  surpasses 
Any  stableful  of  asses.' 
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The  king  laughed  at  this  and  his  ministers  of  state  applauded, 
but  the  brothers  were  vexed  to  the  roots  of  their  hearts. 

As  long  as  men  do  silent  go, 
Nor  &ultB  nor  merits  can  we  know. 
Yet  deem  not  every  still  place  empty, 
A  tiger  may  be  met  with,  so. 

I  heard  that  at  that  time  a  formidable  enemy  made  head 
against  the  king,  and  when  the  two  armies  came  together  the 
first  to  urge  his  war-horse  into  the  field  was  the  young  prince, 
crying  aloud  : 

I  am  not  he  in  the  battle  of  whom  they  shall  see  the  back, 
Look  for  me  where  the  blood  runs  red  and  the  dost  rolls  black ; 
Leaders  that  fly  from  the  field  with  the  lives  of  their  men  wage  war, 
Stake  your  own  souls  on  the  game,  ye  who  the  chieftains  are ! 

Thus  he  spake,  and,  on  the  footmen  of  the  enemy  delivering  an 
attack,  he  overthrew  many  soldiers  of  fame.  Afterwards,  coming 
before  his  father,  he  kissed  the  dust  of  obedience,  and  said : 

Sire,  this  person  of  me  seemed 
Mean,  so  long  as  I  was  deemed 
Soulless,  yet  for  battle's  shocks 
Better  lean  horse  than  &tted  ox  1 

It  is  told  that,  the  footmen  of  the  enemy  being  many  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  king  few,  a  squadron  of  the  latter  had  made  as 
if  to  fly,  but  the  prince  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried :  '  If  ye  be 
men  take  heed  they  say  not  at  home  of  our  horsemen,  "  Go ! 
put  on  women's  shifts ! " '  By  which  words  their  fury  was  so 
increased  that  with  one  mind  they  attacked  their  adversaries,  as  I 
heard,  and  on  that  day  obtained  their  victory. 

The  king  kissed  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  prince,  and  clasped 
him  to  his  bosom ;  and  day  by  day  thereafter  looked  with  more 
regard  upon  him,  until  he  made  him  his  wali,  and  appointed  him 
successor.  But  the  brothers  bore  him  much  malice,  and  presently 
mixed  poison  with  his  food,  which  the  sister  of  the  prince 
observed  firom  her  balcony,  and  clapped  to  the  shutters  violently, 
thus  warning  the  prince,  who  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  meat, 
remarking,  *  If  the  wise  man  should  perish,  do  fools  think  they 
could  fill  his  place?* 

Though  the  Homd '  should  die,  that  marvellous  fowl, 
None  would  go  under  the  wings  of  the  owl. 

'  The  Hom&  was  a  fabuloas  bird,  the  shadow  of  whose  pinions  could  destine 
anybody  to  become  a  king. 
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They  informed  his  majesty  of  what  had  happened;  where- 
upon he  summoned  the  brothers,  and  after  rubbing  their  ears 
with  suitable  sternness,  he  allotted  from  the  territories  of  his 
kingdom  a  certain  share  to  each,  so  that  contention  might  be  put 
aside.     Yet,  indeed,  the  wise  have  said  : 

Ten  darweeshes  upon  one  mat  sleep  well, 
But  in  one  kingdom  two  kings  cannot  dwell. 

And,  again : 

r      The  man  of  God,  with  half  a  loaf  to  munch, 
To  fellow-beggars  gives  the  other  hunch  ; 
But  if  a  king  a  whole  dominion  seizes 
Till  he  gains  such  another  nothing  pleases. 

Story  IV. 

A  taXfah  of  Arab  robbers  had  planted  themselves  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  .cutting  off  all  passage  of  caravans ;  and  the  peoples  of 
the  region  were  distressed,  the  sultan's  troops  having  been 
repulsed,  because  the  robbers  had  seized  upon  an  impregnable 
stronghold  on  the  hill-top,  and  made  it  into  a  residence  and  a  den. 
The  ministers  of  those  parts  took  counsel  together  towards  the 
staying  of  this  mischief,  seeing  that  if  the  band  should  be  suffered 
to  continue  in  their  evil  ways,  their  suppression  would  soon 
become  impossible. 

A  tree  that  to-day  its  first  twigs  shoots 

The  hand  of  a  single  man  uproots ; 

But  if  for  a  season  je  delay, 

Windlass  and  cords  will  not  drag  it  away ; 

With  a  straw  ye  may  stop  the  springs,  which  drown 

The  lordly  elephants  lower  down. 

Their  talk  settled  into  this:  that  one  be  sent  as  a  spy  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  when  the  robbers  should  attack  a  tribe, 
and  leave  their  lair  empty ;  to  take  possession  of  which  some 
seasoned  soldiers,  long  proved  in  fight,  were  concealed  within  a 
pass  of  the  mountains.  And,  duly  in  the  evening,  the  robbers 
returning  from  the  expedition  with  plunder,  ungirt  their  weapons, 
and  deposited  the  spoil.  The  first  enemy  to  attack  them  was 
slumber.     One  watch  of  the  night  had  passed. 

The  orb  of  the  sun  into  blackness  had  dipped 
like  Y6na8,  who  into  the  whale's  belly  i^ipped. 
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Then  those  brave  soldiers  sprang  from  their  ambush,  and  one 
by  one  tied  the  wrists  of  the  robbers  behind  their  backs.  In  the 
morning  they  brought  them  to  the  court-yard  of  the  king, 
who  gave  command  to  kill  every  one.  But  by  chance  there  was 
among  them  a  young  lad  to  whom  was  lately  come  the  glory  of 
the  blossom  of  his  manhood,  and  the  bud  of  the  rose-garden  of 
his  cheek  had  but  newly  blown.  One  of  the  wuzeers  kissed  the 
foot  of  the  king's  throne,  and  laying  the  face  of  intercession  upon 
the  dust  of  humbleness,  said  :  *  This  boy  as  yet  hath  not  eaten 
any  fruit  from  the  garden  of  existence,  nor  drawn  any  ^enjoyment 
from  the  delightfulness  of  youth.  My  hope  is,  from  the  com- 
passionateness  and  magnanimity  of  your  naajesty,  that  you  will 
gratify  me,  your  slave,  by  sparing  his  blood.' 

The  king  at  this  drew  his  face  together  into  a  frown — for 
that  which  was  said  did  not  consist  with  the  royal  inclination. 
He  remarked : 

Soil  and  shadow  may  be  suited,  but  the  bad  seed  will  not  grow ; 

On  a  dome,  in  hopes  they'll  stay  there,  nuts  and  walnuts  do  not  throw. 

*  It  is  better  to  cut  off  man  and  boy  of  the  rogues,  and  clear 
them  away  root  and  branch,  since  to  quench  fire  and  leave  sparks, 
or  to  kill  a  serpent  and  save  her  young  ones,  was  never  the  way  of 
wise  men.' 

If  the  waters  of  life  were  to  rain, 

The  willows  would  bear  us  no  plums ; 
On  the  worthless  bestow  not  your  pain, 
From  the  marsh-rushes  no  sugar  comes. 

The  Wuzeer  heard  this  speech,  against  his  will  approving  the 
good  sense  of  his  majesty ;  as  to  which  in  praise  he  said :  '  Afrin ! 
Afiin  !  My  lord ! — may  his  kingdom  be  eternal ! — hath  truly 
spoken,  for  if  this  youth  had  continued  to  be  brought  up  with 
these  villains  he  would  have  become  such  as  they  be.  Yet  is  your 
slave  of  lowly  hope  that  by  the  companionship  of  pious  persons  he 
may  get  training,  and  learn  the  morals  of  the  wise,  being  still  but 
a  child,  and  the  perverse  and  naughty  ways  of  this  band  not  being 
hitherto  firmly  implanted  in  him.' 

The  wife  of  Lfit  with  wicked  ones  was  friend 
Whence  prophec/s  good  gift  came  to  an  end ; 
But,  dwelling  with  the  seven  men  in  the  cave, 
The  faithful  dog  man's  attributes  did  have. 

Thus  spake  the  Wuzeer ;  and  certain  of  the  court  people  made 
one  with  him  in  the  intercession,  si  that  the  king  withdrew  from 
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willing  the  boy's  blood,  and  said :  '  I  pardon  him,  albeit  it  does 
not  seem  a  proper  thing  to  do.' 

What  Zal  said  once  to  Rustum,  dost  thou  know  % 
*  Think  none  contemptible  who  is  thy  foe ; 
From  fountain-head  the  rillet  trickles  small 
Which,  swollen,  drowns  the  camel — load  and  all.' 

In  result  the  Wuzeer  took  the  lad  into  his  own  house,  and 
with  kindness  and  favour  brought  him  up,  and  appointed  a  teacher 
and  a  professor  of  elegant  manners  for  his  education,  so  that  he 
learned  graceful  address,  and  the  art  of  polite  reply,  and  how  to 
deport  himself  with  princes — becoming  approved  in  the  sight  of 
all.  And  once  the  Wuzeer  made  mention  before  the  king  of  his 
virtues  and  good  manners,  saying  how  the  tuition  of  the  prudent 
had  made  its  mark  on  the  youth,  and  how  his  former  foolishness  had 
departed,  but  his  majesty  only  smiled  at  the  speech,  observing : 

A  wolfs  cub  will  be  wolf  at  last. 

Though  all  its  days  with  lambs  were  passed. 

Two  years  elapsed,  when  a  band  of  vile  fellows  of  his  quarter, 
companioning  with  t]ie  youth,  so  straitly  tied  the  knot  of  fellow- 
ship that  at  a  moment  of  opportunity  he  killed  with  their  aid  the 
Wuzeer  and  his  two  sons,  and  carried  oflF  a  prodigious  booty  to 
the  robbers'  cave,  where,  taking  the  place  of  his  father,  he  became 
a  bold  and  open  oflFender,  When  they  told  the  king  he  bit  the 
hand  of  emotion  with  the  teeth  of  thought,  and  exclaimed : 

A  good  sword  out  of  worthless  steel  can  ever  any  make  % 

Ay,  Hakeem  I     Waste  no  patience  for  a  wicked  person's  sake  1 

The  rain  that,  in  its  gracious  fidl,  did  never  favour  know 

Brings  tulips  forth  in  gardens,  but  makes  weeds  in  swamps  to  grow. 

And  again : 

The  salt  marsh  bears  no  spikenard, 

Waste  on  it  no  sweet  seed ! 
Kindness  to  evil  people 

Does  good  ones  an  ill  deed. 

Story  V. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Serai  of  Ughlumish  I  saw  the  son  of  a  man 
of  rank  who  displayed  such  sense  and  sagacity,  such  wisdom  and 
discernment,  as  were  beyond  praise.  Even  in  the  days  of  childhood 
the  marks  of  dignity  had  been  visible  on  his  brow. 
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Above  his  head,  from  thoughts  of  good, 
Shone  bright  the  gem  of  rectitude. 

Soon  he  became  well-esteemed  of  the  Sultan,  as  being  goodly 
in  face  and  form,  and  possessed  of  great  intelligence;  for  the 
Hakima  have  said 

Wealth  is  from  worth,  and  not  estate, 
And  wit,  not  length  of  days,  makes  great. 

But  his  associates  grew  jealous  of  him,  and,  falsely  accusing  him 
of  disloyalty,  planned  a  vain  eflFort  to  take  his  life.    Yet 

What  irks  the  foeman  when  the  friend  is  true  1 

The  king  inquired :  *  What  is  the  cause  of  their  enmity 
towards  you  ?  '  He  replied  :  *  In  the  shadow  of  the  glory  of  thy 
lordship  I  have  obtained  good-will  from  all  save  the  envious  ones 
whose  wish  is  only  to  have  me  fall  from  favours.  May  the  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  of  thy  sovereignty  endure ! ' 

To  wound  the  heart  of  any  I  would  shun ; 

But  what  can  save  that  self-tormenting  one, 

The  envious  man  ?     Die,  wretch  !  only  death  brings 

Peace  to  the  grief  which  thy  base  spirit  stings. 

The  luckless  wish  the  lucky  ones  to  fall 

From  wealth,  rank,  favour,  dignities  and  all. 

But  if  by  day-light  blind  are  eyes  of  bat 

To  the  bright  sun  what  blame  can  be  in  that  1 

Will  you  hear  truth  ?  better  a  thousand  so 

Than  that  the  glorious  orb  should  darkling  go. 

Story  VI. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Persia,  who  against  the 
goods  of  his  people  made  the  hand  of  his  oppression  far-reaching, 
and  wrought  such  tyranny  and  injury,  that  flying  from  the  devices 
of  his  malice  and  from  the  misery  of  his  persecutions,  the  folks  all 
took  the  path  of  departure,  wandering  into  the  world.  His 
subjects  thus  becoming  fewer,  the  mainstay  of  his  land  dwindled, 
the  royal  chest  was  emptied,  while  enemies  from  all  sides  brought 
their  strength  against  him : 

Whoso  looks  for  help  in  trouble  when  calamity  descends. 

In  the  season  of  good-fortune  let  him  cherish  well  his  friends, 

The  very  slave,  the  ear-ringed  bondsman,  flies  from  the  master  he  doth 

fear 
So  treat  the  subject  that  he  serve,  as  if  a  ring  hung  in  his  ear. 
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One  day,  in  the  king's  court,  they  were  reading  the  book  of 
the  Shahnameh,  how  the  possessions  of  Zohak  decayed,  and  of  the 
reign  of  Feridoon.  The  Wuzeer  put  it  to  the  king  why — ^having 
no  treasure,  no  land,  no  pomp  of  followers — the  kingdom  caine  to 
be  established  on  Feridoon  ?  *  Surely,'  quoth  his  majesty,  *  'twas 
in  the  manner  we  have  heard.  The  people  gathered  round  him 
by  attachment,  and  thereby  becoming  strong,  he  gained  the 
government.'  Then  the  Wuzeer  humbly  gave  answer,  '  If  to 
make  the  people  cleave  to  their  prince,  is  the  means  to  power, 
why  wilt  thou  vex  and  scatter  thine,  unless  it  be  that  thou  dost 
no  longer  desire  to  rule  ? ' 

'  The  king  for  lus  army  his  life  should  give, 
For  the  king  by  his  army  alone  doth  Uve/ 

*  How  then,'  inquired  his  majesty,  *  must  a  Monarch  act  to  attach  to 
himself  people  and  troops  ? '  Beplied  the  Wuzeer,  *  Needs  must 
such  an  one  be  just  that  they  may  fearlessly  gather  round  him,  and 
merciful  that  they  may  sit  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  his  power. 
But  thou  hast  shown  neither  justice  nor  mercy. 

As  well  may  a  tyrant  govern  a  land, 

As  a  wolf  be  shepherd  to  goats  and  sheep ; 

The  king  that  rules  with  a  tyrannous  hand 
Baps  at  the  stones  of  his  palace-keep. 

To  the  king's  ears  his  Wuzeer's  plainness  was  not  agreeable, 
BO  he  bade  them  bind  the  good  man  and  cast  him  into  prison. 
But  many  days  did  not  pass  before  the  son  of  the  king's  uncle 
arose  in  rebellion,  and,  levying  troops,  made  claim  upon  the 
realm.  Then  a  tribe  which  had  been  well  nigh  driven  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  hand  of  his  oppression,  and  became  scattered,  joined 
the  rebels  and  so  well  aided  them  that  the  country  went  out  of 
the  king's  possession. 

The  king  who  suffers  the  poor  to  groan 

Shall  find  himself,  in  his  strait,  alone ; 

And  friends  grown  foemen.    Kule  well,  and  have 

Thy  people  thine  army  to  guard  thy  throne. 
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YES,  his  memory  is  fading, 
Other  runners  take  his  place  ; 
But  a  few  of  us  remember 

Phil  the  athlete's  crowning  race. 

For  Lord  Trevor  had  a  fortune 
Staked  upon  him,  and  he  knew. 

If  he  lost  the  race,  'twould  ruin 
Trevor — ay,  and  others,  too. 

Therefore,  when  the  surgeon  told  him 
Death  raced  with  him,  breath  for  breath ; 

Phil  replied,  he'd  pledged  his  honour 
To  beat  Murray — likewise  Death  ! 

So  they  set  out,  Phil  and  Murray ; 

It  was  grand  to  see  Phil  start, 
In  his  fine  old  tranquil  fashion, 

The  death  waiTant  at  his  heart. 

Had  a  rumour  reached  Lord  Trevor  ? 

He  showed  nothing,  as  he  stood, 
With  the  hand  that  held  the  eyeglass 

Steady  as  if  carved  in  wood. 

And  his  countenance  impassive  ; 

Did  he  murmur  inwardly. 
That  it  would  be  deuced  awkward, 

If  the  man  he  backed  should  die  ? 
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Oh,  but  we  who  knew  the  secret, 
Not  a  pulse  beat,  not  a  breath 

Seemed  to  stir  the  air  about  us, 
As  Phil  ran  his  race  with  Death ! 

All  had  stakes  down  on  the  issue  ; 

Ah,  but  some  with  right  goodwill 
Would  have  lost  them,  every  penny  ; 

They  backed  Death,  but  I  backed  Phil. 

Suddenly  he  darted  forward, 
And  we  knew  that  all  was  well. 

As  he  left  behind  his  rival. 

Passed  the  winning-post — and  fell. 

White  and  still — we  rushed  to  aid  him  ; 

Nay,  but  he  had  need  of  none. 
Death  was  nearer  him  than  Murray, 

Pressed  him  hard,  but  Phil  had  won  ! 


May  Kendall 
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MUCH  of  the  charm  of  life  depends  on  the  blending  of  the 
varied  colours  which  adorn  nature  and  beautify  art.  It  is 
the  want  of  colour  that  intensifies  the  disheartening  chill  of  winter, 
for  a  colourless  landscape  is  stripped  of  its  main  element  of  beauty 
and  fstscination.  The  very  insects  are  decoyed  by  the  bright  hues 
of  flowers  to  follow  out  nature's  preservative  work  of  cross-fertilisa- 
tion. The  countenance  would  be  expressionless  in  emotion  with- 
out the  lightning  flashes  from  the  angry  eye  or  the  roseate  light 
of  love  on  the  cheek  of  maidenhood.  The  glory  of  the  heavens  in 
sunrise,  the  triumphal  rainbow-arch,  the  sweet  unstained  foliage 
of  June,  or  the  brilliant  afterglow  of  autumn  would  be  to  the 
sensitive  eye  no  more  than  the  dead  monotony  of  photographic 
efiects  of  mere  light  and  darkness — meaningless  and  Ufeless. 

But  what  is  colour  ?  It  is  a  common  delusion  that  colour  is 
inherent  in  a  body  which  retains  it  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Now,  has  the  gorgeously-coloured  tulip  any  charm 
during  the  night  ?  Has  a  dark-red  rose  any  beauty  when  an  eye 
is  not  looking  on  it  ?  It  is  not  from  a  Berkeleyan  point  of  view 
that  this  question  is  asked ;  for  there  is  by  the  aggregate  evidence 
of  the  senses  a  certainty  of  the  material  existence  of  what  is  out- 
side of  us.  But  when  sodium  is  burned  in  a  flame,  the  varied 
hues  in  a  conservatory  or  a  drawing-room  are  reduced  to  a  curious 
monotony  of  yellow.  Is  colour,  then,  an  inherent  property  of  the 
detailed  material  phenomena  ?  Very  little  is  said  about  the  nature 
of  colour  by  the  ancients,  though  many  of  their  poets  poured  forth 
brilliant  effusions  when  spellbound  by  nature's  enchantment.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  their  ideas.  They  seem  to  have  held 
colour  as  a  property  of  a  body,  just  as  its  density  or  hardness  or 
smell  is  a  property.  And  they  were  of  opinion  that  a  body  could 
communicate  its  colour  to  light.  Then,  is  not  the  occult  cause  of 
colour  in  the  external  object  ? 
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Of  course  the  eye  has  much  to  do  with  colour.  In  the  colour- 
blind the  apparent  colours  of  objects  diflfer  widely  from  their 
colours  as  perceived  by  normal  eyes.  As  the  conception  of  size 
varies  in  men  according  to  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  lens  in 
the  eye — some  having  telescopic,  others  microscopic  formations— 
so  the  sensation  of  colour  differs  in  mep  according  to  the  means 
of  impressing  the  optic  nerves.  The  apparent  colour  of  any  light 
which  falls  on  the  normal  retina  depends  mainly  on  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  light  on  certain 
organs  of  sense.  In  colour-blindness  one  or  more  of  these  organs 
of  sense  is  wanting  or  imperfect.  The  most  common  form  (called 
Daltonism,  from  the  famous  discoverer  of  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements)  depends  on  the  absence  of  the  red  sense.  From  the 
experiments  of  Holmgren  on  two  persons,  each  of  whom  was  found 
to  have  one  colour-blind  eye,  the  other  being  nearly  normal,  it 
was  found  that  these  persons  could  describe  the  various  colours 
with  one  eye,  but  that  there  was  a  dead  uniformity  of  colour  when 
looking  with  the  other  eye.  Thus  theory  was  verified  by  actual 
observation.  A  jaundiced  vision  blanches  all  nature.  A  large 
dose  of  the  medicine  santonine  affects  the  colour-sense  consider- 
ably, and,  besides  distorting  other  colours,  makes  all  persons 
incapable  of  perceiving  violet  and  purple.  A  distinguished 
scientist  assures  us  that  a  purple  object  appears  perceptibly  bluer 
to  one  eye  and  redder  to  the  other.  Then,  is  not  the  main  pro- 
ducer of  colour  in  the  bodily  organism  ? 

There  is  something  in  the  object  to  occasion  the  sensation  of 
colour,  which  is  only  recognised  by  a  normal  organism.  These 
two  necessary  components  will  be  again  referred  to  in  other 
connections. 

The  colour  of  any  object  depends  on  its  power  of  retaining  or 
rejecting  certain  of  the  constituent  colourd  of  white  light.  All 
coloured  bodies  possess  the  property  of  stopping  some  of  the  rays 
that  fall  on  them,  and  reflecting  others.  For  example,  a  violet 
body  absorbs  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it  except  the  violet,  which 
it  reflects.  It  has  been  calculated,  by  the  aid  of  very  fine  instru- 
ments, that  the  different  colour-sensations  are  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  ether  of  space  through  which  the  waves  of  ligbt 
from  the  object  pass.  Thus  the  waves  which  produce  red  sensa- 
tions vibrate  at  the  rate  of  about  490  million  million  times  in  a 
second,  whereas  the  waves  which  produce  violet  sensations  vibrate 
at  the  rate  of  740  million  million  times  in  a  second.  Yet  it  takes 
a  definite  time  for  the  sensation  to  be  recognised  by  the  mind, 
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and,  when  the  sensation  is  impressed,  it  persists  for  about  one* 
seventh  of  a  second. 

The  gorgeous  display  of  the  rainbow,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
hearts  of  all  pure-souled  people  leap  with  rapture,  suggested  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  necessity  for  having  seven  primary  colours 
corresponding  to  those  seen  there.  But  Young  and  Helmholtz 
have  now  conclusively  proved  that  there  are  only  thrtt  primaries, 
viz.,  red,  green,  and  violet*  Moreover,  a  one-coloured  rainbow  is 
occasionally  observed.  On  Christmas-day,  five  years  ago,  Mr. 
Aitken  of  Falkirk,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  observers,  saw  the 
rare  and  curious  phenomenon  on  the  Ochil  Hills.  It  consisted 
simply  of  a  red  arch,  and  even  the  red  had  a  sameness  about  it. 
Stranger  still,  there  was  also  part  of  a  secondary  bow,  which,  too, 
was  of  a  red  hue — not  rosy,  but  deep  fumacy.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  snow,  the  setting  sun  was  glowing  with  a  rich  hectic 
light,  and  the  depth  of  colour  on  all  around  was  indescribable  in 
beauty.  The  monochromatic  rainbow  explained  all,  for  the 
rainbow  is  simply  nature's  spectrum  of  the  sun's  light.  On  that 
occasion  the  sun's  light  was  shorn  of  all  the  rays  of  short-wave 
length  on  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  and  only  the 
red  rays  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  depth  of  the 
red  on  the  hills  was,  however,  intensified  by  the  overhanging 
of  a  dense  curtain  of  clouds,  which  screened  oS  the  light  of 
the  sky  and  admitted  only  the  direct  softer  light.  The  seven 
colours  of  the  spectrum  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  primary. 
Sir  Isaac's  superstition  got  the  better  of  his  calmer  scientific 
judgment. 

The  three  primary  colour-sensations  are  considered  to  be  red, 
green,  and  violet.  Certain  mixtures  of  violet  and  green  produce 
a  blue ;  red  and  green  also  give  a  yellow.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  these  are  primary  colour-sensations,  and  not  primary 
colours,  though  the  expression  *  lights  of  primary  colours '  is 
admissible.  For  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  the  blue  and 
yellow  mixed  in  certain  proportions  produce  various  kinds  of 
green.  If  yellow  and  blue  pigments  be  mixed  together  with 
water,  the  green  colour  produced  is  not  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  colours.  It  is  the  one  colour  which  is  not  freely  absorbed 
either  by  the  yellow  or  by  the  blue  pigment.  The  yellow  pigment 
removes  the  greater  part  of  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays  ;  the 
blue  pigment  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  red,  orange,  and 
yellow.  Thus  the  light  that  finally  escapes  is  mainly  green.  It 
is  Gurioos  to  notice,  too,  that  the  sunlight  passing  through  glass 
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of  one  colour  is  not  only  of  that  colour.  What  is  called  the 
ordinary  solar  spectrum  is  produced  by  allowing  a  ray  of  sunlight 
to  enter  a  narrow  slit  and  pass  through  one  or  more  prisms.  If  a 
bit  of  red  glass  be  held  over  the  slit  the  whole  length  of  the 
spectrum  is  not  reddened ;  there  is  no  colour  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  glass  when  that  colour  does  not  exist  in  the  ordinary  (rainbow) 
spectrum.  If  the  red  glass  be  pretty  pure,  only  red  and  a  little 
orange  are  visible  in  the  spectrum;  all  the  rest  is  cut  awaj. 
Wonderful  is  it  also  that  the  colours  seen  in  natural  objects  are 
chiefly  residuals  left  after  internal  absorption.  Attilip  with  green 
leaves  can  only  be  seen  in  pure  light  or  in  the  corresponding 
colours  of  the  spectrum.  If  it  is  placed  in  the  red  band  of  the 
spectrum  the  flower  shines  brilliantly  red,  while  the  leaves  shine 
dull  red,  not  green.  If  moved  to  any  other  band  of  the  spectrum 
the  red  petals  become  black  and  the  green  alters  much. 

Is  there  any  substance  known  to  man  which  has  no  colour  ? 
It  is  a  natural  and  excusable  delusion  to  consider  that  pure  water 
is  colourless.  Looking  through  a  crystal  vessel  filled  with  water, 
one  would  be  astonished  to  be  told  that  water  has  an  inherent 
hue.  Waterfalls  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  there  is  no 
contamination,  present  to  the  eye  the  purest  whiteness,  without 
any  symptom  of  leadenness  or  tinness.  Skilled  observers,  like 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Christison,  consider  that  water  is  more  or  le^ 
coloured  by  some  suspended  matter.  It  is  now,  however,  known 
that  water  is  a  blue  transparent  medium  absorbing  the  rays  of  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  transmitting  the  rays  of  the  blue  end. 
If  a  very  long  blackened  tube,  which  has  a  clear  glass  plate  fixed 
to  the  bottom,  be  filled  with  pure  water,  and  through  this  a  white 
surface  be  examined,  the  light  transmitted  will  be  found  to  be 
blue.  Even  distilled  water  has  the  same  property.  To  thoroughly 
verify  this,  take  three  diflferent  sets  of  apparatus  for  the  distillation 
and  examination — one  of  glass,  the  second  of  brass,  and  the  third 
with  a  platinum  condenser.  If  the  colour  of  the  distilled  water  is 
due  to  impurities,  as  the  impurities  in  these  three  cases  must  be 
different,  the  colours  will  also  be  different.  But  put  samples  of 
the  water  distilled  by  the  three  sets  of  apparatus  into  three 
darkened  tubes  (with  glass  plates  at  the  ends),  and  through  the 
tubes  look  at  a  bright  white  surface  ;  the  effect  is  the  same  in  all 
three  cases — the  colour  is  blue,  almost  exactly  of  the  same  hue  as 
a  solution  of  Prussian  blue.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
the  purer  water  is  in  nature  the  bluer  is  the  tint.  The  writer  of 
the  work  entitled  Across  Patagonia  describes  a  lake  seen  on  the 
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Cordilleras  as  one  '  whose  crystal  waters  were  of  the  most  eztra- 
ordinary  blue  he  ever  beheld/ 

Varions  mstmments  have  been  constructed  to  determine  and 
illustrate  the  mixing  of  colour-lights,  but  the  best  of  these  is  the 
result  of  the  ingenious  inventiveness  of  Mr.  John  Aitken  of 
Falkirk.    A  simplified  form  of  his  chromomictor,  sufficient  for 
plain  experiments,  can  be  here  described.     Procure  a  common  eye- 
piece from  any  optician,  and  fix  it  to  the  end  of  a  brass  tube. 
To  the  other  end  of  the  tube  fix  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  a  con- 
centric circle  having  been'cut  out  of  it.     Into  this  circle  fit  equal 
sector  pieces  of  red,  green,  and  violet-coloured  glass  (the  three 
primaries).     Inside  of  this  arrange  a  circular  blackened  disc  of 
metal,  with  a  round  opening  cut  out  eccentrically  in  it,  so  as  in 
one  position  of  its  movement  to  be  exactly  opposite  the  circle  with 
the  coloured  glasses,  and  in  the  diametrically  opposite  position  of 
its  movement  to  uncover  only  a  portion  of  one  of  the  glasses.    As 
the  instrument  is  moved  round  by  the  hand  this  blackened  plate 
allows  the  sunlight  to  pass  through  differently  proportioned  parts 
of  the  three  coloured  sectors.     The  eye,  looking  through  the  eye- 
piece, receives  the  combination  of  different  proportions  of  the  three 
primary  colour-lights.      By  this  kaleidoscopic   arrangement  an 
endless  variety  of  tints  and  shades  of  colour  can  be  produced. 

Curious  effects  are  simply  produced  in  this  way.  In  the  top 
of  a  box  have  a  circular  window,  glazed  with  three  sections  of  red, 
green,  and  violet  glass,  so  proportioned  that  the  resultant  light 
produced  from  the  three  is  white.  Place  a  flat  opaque  ring  a 
short  distance  above  the  white  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  eye 
will  be  dazzled  with  the  gorgeous  display  of  prismatic-like  colours 
on  the  bottom.  This  will  be  covered  with  most  varied  and  brilliant 
hues,  caused  by  the  penumbra  of  the  opaque  body  being  lighted 
with  different  colours  on  the  different  sides.  When  the  red  and 
the  green  circles  of  light  overlap,  a  brilliant  yellow  is  produced ; 
where  the  green  and  the  violet  overlap  are  the  blues ;  and  the  red 
and  the  violet  give  the  purples ;  while  in  the  centre,  when  all  the 
three  circles  overlap,  white  is  produced.  This  is  the  best  practical 
and  simple  way  of  testing  the  theory  of  the  three  primary  colour- 
lights.  These  experiments  explain  why  there  is  so  little  appearance 
of  coloured  light  in  some  cathedrals,  though  the  windows  are 
heavily  stained;  though  the  sun  blazes  through  brilliantly- 
coloured  glass,  yet  there  is  only  visible  the  characteristic  *  dim 
religious  light.' 

Any  two  coloured  lights  which  when  mixed  produce  white 
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light  are  termed  '  complementary.'  All  are  familiar  with  the 
changing  colour  of  printed  names  with  the  eyes  open  and  shut, 
or  when  fixed  steadily  on  the  name  and  transferred  suddenly  to  a 
white  surface.  One  has  too  often  to  amuse  himself  in  this  way  at 
a  railway  jimction,  waiting  for  a  train.  He  looks  on  the  yellow 
letters  with  an  indigo-blue  enamel  surrounding  which  tell  of  some 
remarkable  soap  or  cocoa ;  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  grey  sky,  and 
then  he  sees  blue  letters  on  a  yellow  enamel.  If  the  blind  on  a 
bedroom  window  be  white,  and  the  light  not  very  bright,  and  if 
the  observer  looks  steadily  at  a  black  object  on  the  table,  on 
closing  his  eyes  again  he  will  see  the  exact  form  of  the  object 
quite  white — not  a  bad  way  of  accounting  for  ghosts. 

Colours  formed  through  thin  films  or  through  mica-schist  by 
polarised  light  are  extremely  beautiful.  What  a  variety  of  bril- 
liant hues  in  concentric  circles  are  presented  on  the  window  of  a 
closed  carriage  when  the  clear  moon  shines  through  on  an  in- 
tensely frosty  night !  The  glorious  tints  on  soap-bubbles  entrance 
a  Newton  as  well  as  amuse  a  child. 

The  secret  of  the  production  of  colour  is  not  yet  revealed. 
The  unrivalled  hues  of  the  tujip  and  the  rose  are  formed  from 
the  black  soil.  But  how  ?  None  can  say.  Yet  one  is  no  les? 
startled  by  the  endless  variety  of  colour  now  produced  from  coal- 
tar.  From  that  apparently  useless  substance,  perfumes,  medicines, 
and  sweeteners  have  been  formed  which  have  startled  men.  But 
colour  appeals  to  the  eye.  Only  thirty-six  years  ago  Perkin 
*  gathered  up  the  firagments'  in  coal-tar,  and  produced  the 
beautiful  mauve  dye.  Now,  from  the  greasy  material  which 
was  considered  useless,  is  produced  madder,  which  makes  coal- 
tar  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  ton.  This  colouring  matter  alone 
now  employs  an  industry  of  two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
One  ton  of  good  cannel  coal,  when  distilled  in  gas  retorts,  leaves 
twelve  gallons  of  coal-tar,  from  which  are  produced  a  pound  of 
benzine,  a  pound  of  toluene,  a  pound-and-a-half  of  phenol,  six 
pounds  of  naphthalene,  a  small  quantity  of  xylene,  and  half-a- 
pound  of  anthracene  for  dyeing  purposes.  According  to  Roscoe, 
there  are  sixteen  distinct  yellow  colours,  twelve  orange,  thirty 
red,  fifteen  blue,  seven  green,  and  nine  violet,  besides  a  number 
of  browns,  and  an  infinite  number  of  blendings  of  all  shades. 
What  a  marvellous  colour-producer  is  coal-tar  ! 

Why  is  it  that  the  colours  of  a  soap-bubble  change  as  the 
film  gradually  alters  in  thickness  ?  Another  cause  of  colour  is 
here  involved — ^that  of  interference*      If  a  stone  be  thrown  into 
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a  smooth  pond  a  circular  vave  is  produced,  gradually  widening 

towards  the  edge  of  the  pond  ;  if  a  second  stone  be  thrown  into 

the  pond,  a  second  wave  will  be  produced,  which  will  influence 

tbe  first.    If  the  stones  be  dropped  in  simultaneously  at  the  same 

spot,  the  wave  will  just  be  doubled  in  height ;  and  if  the  second 

ptone  be  thrown  in  exactly  a  wave-length  behind  the  first,  the 

same  eflect  would  be  observed.     If,  however,  the  second  stone  be 

thrown  into  the  water  exactly  half  a  wave-length  behind  the  first, 

tbe  motion  of  the  water  will  be  destroyed.     Similarly  with  light ; 

when  h'ght  impinges  on  the  soap-bubble,  part  of  it  is  reflected 

from  the  exterior  surface,  and  part  enters  the  film,  and  is  reflected 

from  the  interior  surface.     This  latter  portion  traverses  the  water 

medium  between  the  two  surfaces  twice,  and  is  therefore  kept 

behind  the  first  reflected  ray.     The  two  sets  of  waves  interfere 

with  each  other,  and  produce  a  coloured  light  instead  of  a  white 

h'ght.    Other  waves,  again,  may  destroy  each  other,  and  extin- 

gm'sh  the  light.   Some  of  the  constituent  colours  of  the  impinging 

white  light — formed  by  their  passage  through  the  film — interfere 

so  as  to  destroy  each  other,  while  others  remain  unafiected.     As 

the  film  diminishes  in  thickness,  the  colours  must  necessarily  vary. 

In  this  way  is  accounted  for  the  marvellous  variety  of  beauty  of 

colours  in  the  soap-bubble,  the  irideEcence  of  oil  upon  water,  the 

changing  colour  of  steel  when  being  tempered,  and  the  gaudiness 

of  some  insects'  wings. 

The  beauty  of  dress  depends  much  upon  the  harmony  of  colours. 
This  is  affected  by  a  combination  of  the  three  primaries,  either  pure, 
or  in  combination  with  each  other.  Colours  are  modified  in  tone  by 
the  proximity  of  other  different  colours.  By  ordinary  gas-light 
blue  becomes  darker,  red  brighter,  and  yellow  lighter.  By  this 
artificial  light  a  pure  yellow  appears  lighter  than  white  itself 
when  viewed  in  contrast  with  certain  other  colours.  In  this  way 
highly  polished  brass  is  often  mistaken  for  silver.  At  twilight 
blue  appears  much  lighter  than  it  is,  red  much  darker,  and  yellow 
slightly  darker.  Colours,  too,  have  the  power  of  influencing  the 
beholder  in  various  ways.  We  speak  of  warm  colours — like  the 
'  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  Northern  night ; '  red  is  then  a  warm, 
cheerful,  and  exciting  colour.  We  speak,  too,  of  cold  colours — 
like  the  leaden  grey  of  threatening  clouds. 

The  shades  of  blue  have  been  lately  employed  to  detect  the 
grades  of  impurity  of  the  air.  This  sanitary  detective  is  Mr. 
Aitken's  last  marvellous  discovery.  The  principle  on  which  the 
construction  of  the  koniscope  is  based  has  been  explained  before 
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in  our  article  on  Dost.^    A  dust-particle,  at  a  certain  temperature 
and  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air,  becomes  a  free  surfiEuse  to  attract 
the  moisture  so  as  to  form  a  fog-particle.     When  a  jet  of  steam 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing  dusty  air,  beautiful 
colours  are  observed  in  the  steam.     With  ordinary  condensation 
the  colour  varies  from  a  fine  green  to  lovely  blue  of  different 
depths.   The  pale  blues  equal  any  sky  blue,  while  the  deeper  blues 
fure  finer  than  the  dark  blues  seen  in  the  sky,  having  a  peculiar 
softness  and  fulness  of  colour.     Instead  of  using  steam,  he  pro- 
duced a  fog  by  rarifying  the  air  in  a  closed  tube  containing  air, 
and  all  around  wet  with  water.     By  a  stroke  of  the  air  pump 
attached,  the  air  became  rarified,  the  dust-particles   seized  the 
moisture  in  the  air  and  from  the  sides,  and  formed  fog-particles. 
The  same  colours  were  seen :  slight  blue  with  ordinary  air,  and 
deeper  blue  as  the  air  had  been  impregnated  with  dust-particles. 
The  tube  of  the  koniscope  is  graduated  by  noticing  the  depth  of 
the  blue  produced,  and  counting  the  number  of  dust-particles  in 
a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  being  examined  (by  the  dust  coxinter). 
Glasses  of  graduated  depths  of  blue  are  then  arranged  along  the 
side  of  the  tube,  with  the  corresponding  number  of  dust-particles 
in  the  cubic  inch.     When  the  number  of  dust-particles  in  the 
cubic  inch,  as  ascertained  by  the  dust  counter  (now  very  much 
improved  since  our  paper  on  Dust  appeared),  was  eight-tenths  of 
a  million,  the  koniscope  indicates  '  blue  just  visible ; '  when  one- 
and-a-quarter  millions,  *  very  pale  blue ; '    when  eight  millions, 
/pale  blue;'   when  twenty-four    millions,   *fine    blue;'    when 
forty  millions,  *  deep  blue ; '  and  when  sixty-four  millions,  *  very 
deep  blue.'     Of  course,  the  eye  could  detect  shades  between  these, 
though  names  cannot  be  assigned ;  but  glass  could  be  coloured  to 
match.     When  making  a  sanitary  inspection,  any  increase  in  the 
depth  of  blue  corresponding  to  the  number  of  dust-particles  in 
common  healthy  air  would  indicate  the  amount  of  the  increase  of 
pollution  of  the  air.     By  its  means — when  thoroughly  matured — 
sanitary  inspectors  can  investigate  questions  of  ventilation  of 
rooms  lighted  with  gas,  and  for  other  purposes.     Mr.  Aitken 
tested  a  room  24  x  17  x  13  feet.     The  air  round  his  head  gave 
a  very  faint  blue.     Three  jets  of  gas  were  then  lit  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.    Within  thirty-five  seconds  the  colour  in  the  koni- 
scope became  a  deep  blue,  owing  to  the  increase  of  dust-partides 
by  the  combustion.     In  ten  minutes  there  was  evidence  of  the 
pollution  all  through  the  room.     In  half-an-hour  the  impurity  at 
*  LONOMAK'B  Magazine,  May  1891. 
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four  feet  from  the  ceiling  was  very  great,  the  colour  being  deep 
blue.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  rooms  where  gas  is  burning  the  air 
near  the  window  is  very  impure.  This  impurity  is  caused  by  the 
cold  air  on  the  window  sinking,  and  drawing  down  the  polluted  air 
near  the  ceiling.  This  remarkable  fact  was  unknown  until  deter- 
mined by  the  koniscope.  Though  a  window  supplies  pure  air 
when  it  is  open,  it  therefore  does  much  harm  when  it  is  closed, 
by  bringing  down  the  impure  air  to  the  region  in  which  we  are 
breathing,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  aloft  near  the  ceiling. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  instrument  is  its  convenience  and  sim- 
plicity. Wonderful  is  it  that  impure  air  is  so  easily  detected  by 
colour! 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  facing  scientific  men  is  the 
photographing  of  colours.  If  the  fine  complexion  of  a  beautiful 
woman  could  be  transcribed  to  paper  by  the  limner  power  of  light, 
what  a  marvellous  step  would  be  gained  in  the  magic  art !  If  the 
varied  colours  of  a  brilliant  sunset  could  be  thus  fixed,  what  a  help 
it  would  be  to  the  painter,  and  what  a  pleasure  to  the  connoisseur 
of  colouring !  Though  that  end  has  not  yet  been  reached,  yet 
recently  something  has  been  done  to  show  that  what  was  long 
comddered  impossible  is  now  even  more  than  probable.  M. 
Lippman,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  has  photographed 
the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  By  a  peculiar  apparatus,  which 
cannot  be  described  here,  the  colour-waves  are  fixed  as  the 
Bound-waves  in  the  phonograph.  The  tints  are  correct,  and  the 
effect  is  brilliant.  Moreover,  the  colours  are  fixed.  A  little  has 
been  done  in  the  fixing  of  the  colours  of  flowers,  by  introducing 
the  same  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  successively  with  diflferent 
chemical  films  on  its  surface,  which  are  susceptible  of  attracting 
particular  colour-waves.  Yet  this  shows  that  colour  is  not 
altogether  absent  from  the  flower ;  colour  is  not  wholly  in  the 
organism  of  the  observer.  Chemical  investigators  have  before 
them  a  grand  field.  If  the  photography  of  colours  could  be 
patented,  an  immense  fortune  would  be  the  result.  There  would 
then  be  quite  a  revolution  in  portrait  taking  and  view  painting 

by  means  of  photography.    Till  then trustful  patience ! 

The  fact  of  colour-blindness  in  so  many  men  has  been  exciting 
considerable  attention.  The  report  issued  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  tests  for  colour-blindness  used  in  ex- 
amining the  candidates  for  masters'  and  mates'  certificates  of 
competency,  has  brought  out  remarkable  results.  One  in  eighty- 
two  was  rejectedfor  imperfect  colour-sense  in  the  compulsory  class 
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for  o£Scerg'  certificates,  and  one  in  sixteen  in  the  volontary  cks. 
Some  described  black  as  green,  others  red  as  green,  pink  as  green, 
drab  as  green.  The  colour  test  should  be  made  compulsory  for 
all  public  servants  on  sea  and  land  who  have  so  many  thousands  of 
lives  at  the  mercy  of  their  eyes  in  discriminating  the  colours  of 
signals  at  night. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  zenith  we  have  in  fine  clear  weather  a 
deep  rich  blue?  Because  there  is  always  above  us  a  haze,  how- 
ever fine.  The  particles  in  the  haze  of  the  heavens  correspond 
with  those  of  the  tube  in  the  koniscope,  and  the  blue  colour  is 
caused  by  the  light  through  depth  of  fine  haze.  If  there  was  no 
dust  haze  above  us,  the  sky  would  be  black,  that  is,  we  would  be 
looking  into  the  blackness  of  limitless  space.  But  through  the 
dust  haze  the  blue  light  pierces  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
becomes  of  a  deep  shade.  Sky  and  sea  and  earth  are  all  coloured. 
Gladsome  are  all  animated  beings  who  can  appreciate  the  fine 
tints  and  the  endless  variety  of  hues.  The  birds  are  vain  in 
their  gorgeous  plumage,  and  ladies  show  their  taste  by  their 
choice  of  harmonious  colours  to  suit  their  complexion.  Not  flash, 
but  harmony  of  colour,  manifests  the  educated  taste  and  the 
refined  mind.  '  Be  true  to  nature  and  nature  will  be  true  to 
you,'  is  an  order  which  must  be  obeyed  without  dispute,  in  colour 
as  in  all  else  ;   who  breaks  that  order  will  suffer  sometime. 

J.  G.  McPhersos. 
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Mrs.  McGlory's  Niece. 


THE  Windermere  Hotel  happened  to  be  very  full,  and  when 
Mrs.  McGlory  and  her  niece  entered  the  dining-room — 
rather  late,  it  is  true,  but  as  soon  as  they  could  after  their 
arrival  in  Chicago — they  found  no  unoccupied  table. 

*If  you  were  to  go  into  the  caf6,  perhaps,'  suggested  a 
waiter ;  but  Mrs.  McGrlory  said  she  didn't  want  any  more  running 
about  that  day,  and  the  beautiful  niece  murmured,  ^  Oh,  I  am  so 
tired  and  hungry ! ' 

Hereupon  a  handsome  but  rather  stiff-looking  young 
Englishman  rose  up  from  a  table  near,  and,  pointing  to  some 
vacant  places  at  it,  said,  ^  If  you  would  not  object  to  sit  here, 
madam,  there  is  room.' 

*  Well,  I  call  that  very  kind,  Ednorah,'  said  Mrs.  McGrlory, 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  him.  ^  We  are  in  trouble,  and  he 
sees  it,  and  does  what  he  can  for  us.  Thank  you,  sir,'  she 
said,  and  seated  herself.  *  We,  that  is  my  niece  and  I,  accept 
your  offer  with  much  gratitude.' 

*  It  isn't  everyone,'  continued  Mrs.  McGlory,  *  who  would  like 
to  let  two  total  strangers  dump  themselves  .down  at  his  table  like 
this ;  but  I  am  Mrs.  McGlory  of  Baltimore,  and  this  is  my  niece. 
Miss  Ednorah  Stratton,  and,  like  you,  sir,  I  guess  we  have  come 
here  to  see  the  Exposition.' 

^  Yes,  I  have  come  to  see  the  Exhibition,'  he  replied,  sticking 
to  the  form  of  the  word  which  he  best  liked. 

*  From  England?' 

*  From  England,'  he  answered  faintly ;  but  there  was  no  lack 
of  strength  in  his  wish  that  he  had  let  Mrs.  McGlory  of  Balti- 
more wait  for  a  vacant  table. 

'  I  have  always  understood  that  English  people  do  not  like  to 
be  asked  questions,'  she  remarked.  *  Do  you  like  your  present 
location,  do  you  intend  to  stay  long  in  Chicago,  and  where  do  you 
go  next?' 
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He  smiled,  and  his  snule  was  a  pleasant  one.  His  feeling  of 
amusement  was  conquering  his  annoyance.  He  said  that  he  did 
like  his  '  location/  but  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  unfold  his 
plans  to  her,  for  he  had  made  none  that  were  definite.  She  was 
going  to  be  a  bore,  he  could  see,  but  her  niece  was  not ;  and  what 
a  beautiful  girl  she  was  !  She  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  suddenly 
she  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  aunt !  what  can  that  be  ?  * 

*•  That '  was  a  long,  low,  wailing  sound  which  conveyed  a  curious 
sense  of  alarm. 

'  It  is  the  signal  which  summons  the  firemen  to  a  fire  some- 
where in  the  Exhibition  grounds.' 

'  A  fire !  a  fire !  Ednorah,  my  dear,  I  hope  we  have  not  come 
all  the  way  here  just  to  be  burnt !  * 

'  It  will  be  nothing,'  he  said. 

'  Nothing ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  McGlory.  *  You  are  a  stranger, 
and  can't  know.  Why,  a  fire  at  Chicago  runs  over  a  mile  or  two 
in  a  few  minutes — I  read  the  papers,  and  the  accounts  are  awful ! 
Just  awful!  You  wake  up  and  there's  a  blaze,  and  you  can 
neither  get  downstairs  nor  out  of  the  window,  and  just  have  to  be 
burnt ;  and  next  day  the  papers  say  the  hotel  was  a  flimsy  struc- 
ture, and  the  flames  soon  licked  it  up.  I  read  those  very  words 
this  very  day.' 

'  You  are  not  going  to  be  licked  up  now,  dear,'  said  her  niece, 
laying  a  restraining  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  aunt,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  north-country  ballad,  was  beginning  to  *  fettle  herself 
for  to  go.'     *  There  is  no  fire  here.*  I 

*  There  is  probably  very  little  fire  anywhere,'  said  the  English-       I 
man.    '  They  often  have  small  fires  in  the  Exhibition.     They  have 
fireworks — beautiful  fireworks — twice  a  week,   and   the  rockets        | 
sometimes  break  through  the  glass  roofs  and  set  fire  to  the  muslin 
that  has  been  stretched  beneath  the  glass  to  deaden  the  light.        | 
The  firemen.are  prompt — they  soon  put  it  out.'  I 

'Fireworks!'  exclaimed   Ednorah.     'I  love  fireworks!    Are        I 
there  any  to-night  ? '  I 

*  Don't  ask  me  to  go  if  there  are,'  said  Mrs.  McGrlory,  *  for  I        i 
can't.'  i 

*  Of  course  not,  dear,'  said  Ednorah  kindly;  and  he  liked  her 

for  it,  especially  as  he  saw  those  bright  eyes  looking  across  the        j 
road  to  see  if,  as  she  expressed  it,  '  any  of  the  very  tall  rockets        ! 
were  visible.'     He  was  half  inclined  to  ask  if  she  would  let  him 
escort  her ;  he  believed  that  American  girls  did  do  those  things,         I 
but  he  was  not  sure.     Presently  he  said  that  he  thought  he  would 
go  and  take  a  look  at  them.  I 
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'  Oh,  aunt,  how  I  wish  you  could  go ! '  said  Ednorah. 
You  could  have  a  rolling-chair,'  he  suggested,  '  what  we  call 
a  bath-chair,'     But  Mrs.  McGlory  shook  her  head. 

•  •'•  •  •  •  •  • 

Having  gained  the  use  of  one  more  table  by  his  politeness 
at  dinner,  the  hotel  people  thought  that  they  might  as  well  do 
so  at  break&st  too,  and  again  placed  the  three  together.  When 
it  was  over,  Mr.  Boscobel  followed  Mrs.  McGlory  and  her  niece 
to  the  verandah, 

'I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go  way  over  there  some  time 
to-day,'  said  Mrs.  McGlory,  pointing  to  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
which  were  immediately  opposite.     Boscobel  faintly  heard;   he 
was  trying  to  abstract  himself  for  a  few  minutes  from  his  com- 
panions, and  to  pierce  the  depths  of  a  sky  that  was  higher  and 
brighter  and  more  deeply  blue  than  any  he  had  ever  yet  seen. 
This  was  not  because  he  was  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  met,  but  because  he  felt 
that  he  must  rest  his  eyes,  his  mind,  and  his  strained  and  shattered 
nerves ;  for  not  only  was  Mrs.  McGlory  of  Baltimore  rocking  her- 
self vigorously,  but  her  niece  was  doing  the  same,  and  he  felt, 
as  well  as  saw,  each  rolling  vibration,  and  was  maddened  by  it. 
He  never  liked  rocking-chairs — that  morning  he  hated  them,  for 
the  *  Windermere '  was  noisy,  and  he  had  not  slept  well.     The 
Illinois  Central,  with  its  clanging  bells,  fiercely-panting  engines, 
and  wildly-shrieking  whistles,    had    thundered   past   repeatedly 
during  the  night;  the  discordant  bells  of  the  street-cars  had  jarred 
on  his  ears,  those  of  the  Intramural  had  taken  up  the  wondrous 
tale — he  bad  tossed  about  on  his  bed,  unable  to  sleep,  and  now  his 
nerves  were  unstrung. 

'  What  are  you  looking  at  way  up  there  ? '  Ednorah  said  at 
last. 

He  was  forced  to  look  at  her  when  he  answered,  and  saw  the 
chair's  steady  motion,  and  all  the  peace  he  had  gained  from  the 
sky  departed.  He  talked  to  her  for  a  minute  or  two  without 
enjoyment  and  strolled  away. 

*We  must  really  go  to  that  place  over  there  some  time/ 
repeated  Mrs.  McGlory. 

'  Of  course  we  must ;  but  finish  your  paper  first.' 

*  I  haven't  a  paper ;  this  is  an  old  one,  and  I  have  no  currency 
in  my  pocket.' 

*  Oh,  rU  get  you  a  paper ! '  said  Ednorah,  and  went  to  the 
counter  inside.  There  she  found  Mr.  Boscobel  buying  a  paper 
too. 
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'Aren't  you  coming  back  to  the  verandah  to  read  it?'  she 
asked. 

He  smiled  and,  by  *  the  sweet  compulsion '  of  her  beauty,  went. 
Mrs..McGlory  at  once  buried  herself  in  the  paper  Ednorah  had 
given  her,  and  he  seemed  to  bury  himself  in  his,  so  Mi^ 
Ednorah  after  a  while  felt  dull. 

'  I  am  sure  you  have  read  all  that  there  is  to  read,  aunt,'  she 
said  at  last.     '  Let  us  go  out.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  wait  just  one  moment !  I  am  reading  something  so 
interesting — so  interesting  and  horrible !  Only  think,  Ednorah, 
not  more  than  four  blocks  way  there  to  the  right  a  man  has  just 
murdered  his  wife !  First  he  fired  five  shots  into  her  form,  and 
then  he  jumped  upon  her  prostrate  body ! ' 

'What's  the  diflFerence  between  her  form  and  her  body?' 
asked  Ednorah  with  some  vexation,  for  she  had  seen  that  usually 
impassive  Englishman  slightly  raise  his  eyelids. 

*  My  dear,  I  am  only  giving  you  the  words  of  the  paper.' 

'  The  paper  is  horrible !  All  our  papers  are  horrible ! '  ex- 
claimed Ednorah  ;  and  then  she  wondered  why  she  suddenly  found 
herself  so  anxious  to  dissociate  herself  from  the  Press  of  her 
country,  and  then  she  once  more  looked  at  the  Englishman.  She 
liked  him,  she  thought.  She  admired  him  too ;  he  was  so  good- 
looking,  and  his  clothes  were  so  well  made.  But,  after  all,  there 
was  no  amusement  to  be  got  out  of  good  looks  and  good  clothes — 
why  didn't  he  talk  ? 

*  It  must  have  been  about  an  hour  after  we  got  here,' 
murmured  Mrs.  McGlory. 

*  What  must  have  been  about  an  hour  after  we  got  here  ? ' 
'  That  he  murdered  that  poor  woman.' 

*  Oh,  do  put  your  paper  down,  dear,  and  come  out !  I  am  dull 
here — I  am  dreadfully  dull !  I  might  just  as  well  be  at  a  holiness- 
and-experience  meeting  as  here.  Do  let  us  go.'  But  if  she  had 
not  added  '  You  can  take  your  paper  with  you  and  read  it  there,' 
Mrs.  McGrlory  would  not  have  moved. 

An  hoiu*  later,  while  strolling  about  the  Fair  grounds,  Boscobel 
saw  Mrs.  McGlory  in  the  verandah  of  the  Pennsylvanian  State 
Building,  with  another  version  of  the  same  murder  in  another 
newspaper,  and  another  rocking-chair,  endowed  with  a  brisker,  and 
noisier,  and  much  more  determined  action.  How  she  could  read 
was  a  marvel  to  him,  how  she  escaped  sea-sickness  was  another ; 
for  she  was  moving  up  and  down  all  the  time  with  a  long,  steady 
roll  that  reminded  him,  just  a  little  painfully,  of  a  day  when  it 
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had  been  rough  on  the  Umbria.  He  had  been  a  month  in 
America,  and  by  this  time  hated  the  very  sight  of  a  rocking-chair. 
*  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  think  how  those  fellows  endure  it ! ' 
he  mentally  exclaimed,  and  this  being  interpreted  meant,  '  I  can't 
think  how  any  Englishman  can  marry  an  American  girl!  No 
beauty  however  great,  nofortime  however  large,  would  compensate 
for  the  perpetual  annoyance  of  a  wife  who  did  not  even  keep  still 
when  she  was  sitting  down/  While  this  thought  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  he  saw  Miss  Stratton.  She  was  in  the  entrance 
of  the  building,  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  Liberty  Bell.  She  turned 
away  from  it  when  she  saw  him,  as  if  she  feared  that  the  sight  of 
it  might  be  disagreeable  to  him. 

*  I  believe  that  you  belong  to  the  Keystone  State,  and  only 
live  in  Baltimore !  I  suspected  it  when  I  saw  how  very  much  at 
home  your  aunt  looked  in  the  verandah  here.' 

*  Oh,  no !  With  a  newspaper  and  a  rocking-chair,  my  aunt 
would  sit  simmering  in  contentment  in  the  verandah  of  any  State 
Building.  She  ought  to  see  something,  though.  I  will  try  and 
get  her  to  go  somewhere.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  went  to  her  aunt,  and 
entreated  her  to  come  and  walk. 

*  Not  now*  I  will  to-morrow.  I  can't  now.  The  lady  in  the 
next  chair  got  up  a  minute  ago  and  left  this  paper  behind  her, 
and  I  caught  sight  of  something.  It  is  horrible — it  is  awful ;  but 
I  must  read  it !  60  and  take  a  walk  alone  somewhere,  and  come 
back  in  an  hour's  time,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

'  Let  me  escort  you,*  said  Mr.  BoscobeK  *  I  will  bring  you 
back  in  an  hour.' 

^  And  by  that  time  my  aunt  will  have  got  hold  of  another 
paper  with  a  distressing  elopement,  or  an  awful  account  of  the 
lynching  of  a  negro—' 

— *  Which  will  be  gracefully  described  as  a  neck-tie  party.' 

*  Precisely ;  but  she  won't  want  to  move,  and  will  send  me 
away  again  alone.' 

'  Alone !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  allow  me  to  go  with 
you?' 

*  Oh,  I  was  forgetting !  Yes,  I  am  going  with  you  to  the 
Fisheries.  Tell  me  about  the  fireworks  last  night — were  they 
beautiful?' 

'  Most  beautiful !  They  were  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
the  lake  seemed  to  fling  lovely  jewels  high  up  into  the  air,  and 
to  let  loose  flaming  serpents  and  strange  glittering  water  monsters 
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to  play  on  its  surfEu^,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  distance  behind 
looked  mysterious  and  strange,  and  the  buildings  were  most 
beautifully  lit  up.  When  I  try  to  describe  it,  it  sounds  like 
an  ordinary  Crystal  Palace  affair ;  but  the  strange  lights  on  the 
buildings  all  around  would  have  driven  a  painter  wild  with 
delight.  I  must  honestly  own  I  have  never  seen  anything  half 
so  fine  anywhere  in  Europe.     Here  we  are  at  the  Fisheries.' 

Mrs.  McGrlory  was  stout  and  indolent,  and,  though  she  had 
come  to  see  the  '  Exposition,'  she  was  content  with  what  she  had 
seen  already. 

'  You  have  seen  nothing ! '  said  Ednorah,  ^  and  there  is  so 
much  to  see.    You  must  go  somewhere  with  me  every  day.' 

'  I  guess  I'd  better  have  a  rolling-chair  then,'  said  the  old  lady. 
So  a  rolling-chair  was  engaged ;  but  no  sooner  was  Mrs.  McGloiy 
seated  in  it,  than  she  pulled  out  one  of  her  beloved  papers,  and 
scarcely  raised  her  eyes,  except  when  she  wanted  to  share  a  horror 
with  her  niece,  and,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this,  said  pitifcdly, 
'  A  chair  of  this  kind  is  not  half  so  comfortable  to  sit  in,  dear, 
as  a  rocking-chair ! '  After  one  or  two  experiences  of  this  kind, 
Ednorah  ceased  to  urge  her  aunt  to  move  about. 

'  You  may  as  well  go  and  see  all  that  there  is  to  see  with 
Mr.  Boscobel — I  guess  you  couldn't  please  him  better,'  said 
Mrs.  McGlory. 

'  With  him  !     He  is  too  stiff  for  me.' 

'  You  will  soon  take  some  of  his  stiffening  out.' 

'  I  didn't  come  here  to  do  hard  work,'  said  Ednorah  ;  but  in 
her  heart  she  liked  him  very  much  indeed.  He  was  a  riddle 
to  her ;  was  he  a  little  in  love  with  her,  or  did  he  disapprove 
of  her  at  almost  every  turn  ?  It  was  tiresome  not  to  know,  or 
did  it,  perhaps,  make  life  a  little  more  interesting  ?  Why  should 
he  disapprove  of  her  ?  Was  she  so  different  from  EngUsh  girls 
whom  he  admired  ?  He  certainly  seized  on  a  great  many  oppor- 
tunities of  being  in  her  company — for  a  week  now  he  had  spent 
many  hours  of  every  day  with  her. 

'  I  don't  think  you  have  seen  the  convent,'  he  said  one  morn- 
ing after  he  had  walked  with  her  to  the  Maryland  Building  to 
deposit  Mrs.  McGlory  and  her  papers. 

*  Yes,  I  have  been  there  three  times — the  iced  orange-cider  is 
delicious.' 

'  I  don't  mean  the  Califomian  Building :  I  mean  a  much 
more  beautiful  convent — the  reproduction  of  La  Babida.' 
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*  Oh,  the  place  where  Columbus  went  to  be  comforted  when 
the  Spaniards  were  unkind  to  him  ?  I  have  read  about  that ;  let 
us  go.    Is  it  far?' 

*No,  just  a  pleasant  walk;  but  I  am  forgetting  that  you 
can't  walk  far — I  was  thinking  of  what  my  sister  would  do.' 

Ednorah  was  piqued,  and  said,  *  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  do  it ; 
at  any  rate,  I  will  try.     Is  your  sister  such  a  very  good  walker  ? ' 

*  She  would  walk  all  round  the  Exhibition  twice  a  day  and 
scarcely  know  that  she  had  done  it.' 

*  If  one  is  tired,  one  is  tired,'  said  Ednorah  ruefully ;  *  but  take 
me  to  La  Rabida.' 

They  followed  the  course  of  the  Intramural  for  some  time,  and 
then  made  for  the  broad  walk  by  the  lake.  Waves  were  dashing 
up,  and  the  air  was  as  invigorating  as  if  the  lake  had  been  the 
great  salt  sea  that  it  looked. 

*  It  seems  such  a  pity  that  this  lovely  little  convent  will  have 
to  be  pulled  down,'  he  said,  when  they  were  at  last  near  it.  But 
she  did  not  answer,  and  she  looked  very  pale.  There  was  a  seat 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  and  he  made  her  sit  down.  *  I  ought 
to  have  seen  that  you  were  tired ;  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself.' 

*  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute.' 

'  It  is  an  admirable  reproduction,'  he  said.  *  Look !  there  are 
even  the  pot-herbs  in  the  monks'  garden.  Poor  fellows !  there  are 
mighty  few — that  convent  sadly  needs  a  "  Brother  Lawrence,"  * 
and  having  yaid  this  he  regretted  it,  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
she  knew  that  poem.  She  did  not,  and  that  was  why  she  was 
silent,  he  thought.     But  in  a  minute  or  so  she  said,  '  Browning 

knew  how  to  describe  a  good  hater ;  I  always Oh,  I  know 

what  you  are  doing ! '  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  herself.  *  You  are 
looking  to  see  if  my  shoes  are  tight !  You  think  that  it  must 
be  something  of  that  kind  that  makes  me  look  all  fagged 
out.' 

He  coloured  slightly,  for  that  was  precisely  what  he  had  been 
doing. 

*No ;  my  footwear,  as  the  shops  call  it,  is  not  accountable.  I 
am  not  a  good  walker,  that's  all ;  but  I  must  go  into  that 
dear  little  convent,  and  you  must  take  me  over  the  Santissima 
Maria.' 

*  And  then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  get  you  a  rolling- 
chair.  I  don't  think  you  object  to  them,  for  I  have  seen  you  in 
one.' 

'Thank  you;   but  there  is  a  particular   chair — that  is,   a 
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particular  chairman  whom  I  rather  like.    We  passed  the  place 
where  he  is  to  be  found ;  it  is  by  the  "  Manufactures." ' 

He  was  silent  for  a  while ;  he  wanted  her  to  rest.  Pale 
though  she  was,  she  looked  lovely  in  her  little  white  frock,  all 
frothed  over  with  white  lace — lovely,  but  pathetic.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  were  feeling  a  certain  shame  in  being  obliged  to  let  him 
see  how  tired  she  was,  and  he  pitied  her  and  loved  her,  and 
wished  that  he  could  have  the  right  to  take  care  of  her.  She 
was  in  many  ways  a  girl  after  his  own  heart.  She  was  so  kind  to 
that  terrible  old  aimt,  so  frank  in  her  dealings  with  himself,  so 
intimate,  and  yet  so  reserved ;  and  he  had  been  unkind  to  her 
about  her  walking — he  had  made  her  feel  that  for  her  own 
credit's  sake  she  must  make  her  way  to  this  convent  on  foot,  and 
the  exertion  had  been  too  much  for  her. 

*  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  look  so  tired !  I  blame  myself 
entirely  for  it.  If  you  will  stay  here  I  will  go  and  get  your  chair, 
and  then  if  you  will  do  what  my  sister  would  do  under  the 
circumstances,  you  will  be  all  right.' 

*  What  would  your  sister  do  ? ' 

'  She  would  let  me  get  her  a  glass  of  lager  beer  and  a  biscuit' 

*  Oh,  no ! '  she  said,  with  a  gesture  of  repugnance.  '  I  have 
heard  that  English  girls  do  that  sometimes.' 

Was  this  little  American  girl  indulging  in  a  bad  opinion  of 
that  exalted  lady,  his  sister  ? 

'  Tell  me  more  about  your  sister.' 

Did  she  want  more  detrimental  facts  ? 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you,  except  that  she  will  soon  be 
here.' 

Ednorah  hung  her  head,  and  he  loved  her  more  than  ever.  He 
fancied  that  she  was  afraid  that  his  sister  would  come  between 
them  and  disturb  their  quiet  walks  and  talks. 

*  I  want  you  to  like  my  sister ! '  he  exclaimed,  for  him  very 
impetuously. 

*  Why? 'she  asked. 

*  Because — ^because  I  want  you  to  like  me.  I  want  you  to 
like  me  very  much  indeed ;  and  if  you  could  be  persuaded  to  do 
that,  it  would  be  very  distressing  if  you  did  not  like  her  too.' 

Ednorah  had  had  many  offers  of  marriage,  and  saw  that  one 
was  coming.     *  You  didn't  mean  to  say  that  to  me  r '  she  said. 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  did.' 

'  You  didn't  mean  to  say  it  to-day,  and  I  would  much  rather 
you  didn't.' 
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*  But  I  have  said  it,  and * 

*  Eon't  say  any  more.     I  don't  think  I  am  quite  well,  and — 
and— well,  for  many  reasons  I  would  rathe):  you  said  no  more.' 

'To-day,  you  mean.     You  don't  want  to  silence  me  alto- 
gether ?    May  I  speak  to  you  to-morrow  ? ' 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  This  day  week  ? '    . 
'  Too  soon.' 

^ This  day  fortnight?' 

'Perhaps.'  \ 

*   '  But  I  may  see  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  as  usual.'  f 
*And  you  will  give   me  no  clue  as  to  what  your  answer 

will  be?' 

*  I  have  no  clue  myself.' 

But  he  hoped  she  had,  for  there  was  a  touch  of  gentle  tender- 
ness in  her  manner,  and  she  seemed  to  have  a  quiet  pleasure  in 
adopting  any  suggestion  he  made  for  her  comfort. 

When  they  re-entered  the  '  Windermere '  a  telegram  was  put 
into  his  hand.     '  I  am  to  meet  my  father  and  sister  at  Niagara, 
and  come  back  here  with  them  by  the  water-way,'  he  said. 
•  ....... 

For  a  week  Ednorah  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  and 
at  first  she  felt  cheerless.  Then  she  began  to  practise  the  art  of 
walking.  When  that  sister  whom  she  instinctively  dreaded 
came,  she  would,  if  possible,  not  be  found  wanting.  Neverthe- 
less, she  was  often  glad  to  rest  in  the  chair  of  the  *  man  she 
rather  liked.'  'To  the  Fisheries'  she  said  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  the  man — he  was  young,  handsome,  and  looked 
quite  a  gentleman  in  his  pretty  blue-grey  uniform—  echoed,  as  if 
regretfully,  '  To  the  Fisheries.' 

'  Don't  you  like  to  be  taken  there  ? '  she  asked ;  for  she  was 
only  going  to  pay  a  sentimental  visit  to  the  first  place  which  she 
had  seen  with  Mr.  Boscobel. 

*0h,  yes;  but  I  keep  longing  to  hear  people  say  '*To  the 
Machinery  Hall,"  or  the  "Transportation  Building,"  or  the 
"  Mining,"  or  the  '*  Power  House,"  but  very  few  care  for  them.' 

*  And  you  care  ? ' 

'  I  came  here  for  their  sake.     I  am  an  engineering  student 

at  Lehigh.    There  are  a  great  many  from  that  university  here 

poor  fellows  like  me,  who  don't  mind  doing  some  work  during 
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the  vacation  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  ^rhat  other 
countries  have  invented.' 

*  What  a  good  idea !    What  put  it  into  your  head  ?/ 

^An  advertisement  addressed  to  the  students  of  American 
universities,  offering  them  the  post;'  and  then  he  smilingly 
added,  '  And  there  was  a  leader  recommending  them  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity,  and  assuring  them  that  "  trundling  peo^e  about 
is  not  derogatory  to  self-respect  and  good  breeding." ' 

*  Of  course  it  isn't !  Nothing  can  be  derogatory  that  is  done 
from  honourable  motives.     But  does  it  pay  ? ' 

*It  pays  my  expenses.  They  give  me  seventy-five  cents  a 
day  and  a  percentage  on  what  I  earn.' 

^  But  you  don't  see  much  of  the  machines.     Let  us  go  now.' 

*  Not  if  you  prefer  something  else.' 

'  I  don't ;  and  I  shall  like  to  think  that  I  am  pleasing  yoo.' 

*  And  helping  me,  too,'  he  added  gratefully.  So  they  went  to 
the  ^  Manu&ctures,'  and  before  the  day  was  over  they  were  great 
friends. 

'  Be  here  at  ten  to-morrow,'  she  said  when  she  left  him, '  and 
we  will  go  there  again.  With  you  to  explain  these  wonderful 
machines,  they  are  more  interesting  than  anything  else.' 

After  a  week  of  this,  one  day  on  Ednorah's  return  Mrs. 
McOlory  exclaimed,  ^  Mr.  Boscobel  has  come  back  and  brought 
his  father  and  sister,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  His  &ther  is  a 
lord!' 

Ednorah  felt  indignant.  Had  he  concealed  that  fact  lest  it 
should  unsettle  her  reason  ?  He  had  said  that  he  was  an  only 
son.  ^  Aimt ! '  she  exclaimed  impetuously,  '  let  us  not  seem  at  all 
impressed  by  their  titles.' 

'  Who  can  possibly  help  it  ?  ' 

'  I  can.     What  is  the  sister  like  ? ' 

*  She  is  stuck  up,  tall,  solidly  set  on  her  feet,  and  very  Kure 
that  she  has  nothing  to  learn  from  any  one.' 

'  /n-deed ! '  was  all  that  Ednorah  said,  and  it  boded  ill. 

*  You  have  come  back ! '  she  said  when  she  saw  Mr.  Boscobel. 
^  I  should  have  done  that  next  day  had  I  been  able.' 

*  You  have  enjoyed  yourself,  I  hope  ? ' 
'How  could  I?' 

His  words  softened  her  towards  his  sister,  and  she  tried  to  be 
pleasant  to  her  at  dinner ;  but  it  was  not  easy,  for  Miss  Boscobel 
had  a  way  of  using  unoccupied  moments  in  looking  quietly 
amazed  at  Mrs.  McGHory's   looks  and  words  and  wap.    Lord 
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Mablethorpe  was  courteous  but  reserved,  and,  not  knowing  that 
this  was  his  usual  demeanour,  Ednorah  thought  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  treat  her  aunt,  and  herself  with  patience,  as  some 
of  the  less  pleasing  incidents  of  travel. 

He  carried  his  son  seven  miles  oflf  next  morning  to  the  busi- 
ness quarter  to  change  circular  notes,  but  before  going  Mr. 
Boscobel  begged  Ednorah  to  let  his  sister  walk  with  her. 

*  What  a  lot  these  creatures  charge  for  letting  you  see  their 
Exhibition  ! '  observed  Miss  Boscobel,  when  '  bang  went '  fifty 
cents  at  the  gate. 

*A  lot!'  Ednorah  wondered  whether  this  was  upper-circle 
English.  Ayscough  (the  chair-man)  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
entrance.  '  This  is  my  chair,'  she  explained  to  Miss  Boscobel ; 
*  but  you  won't  want  to  go  in  a  chair.' 

*  No !     Thank  God,  I  have  the  use  of  my  legs ! ' 

Had  Mr.  Boscobel  told  this  girl  his  wishes  with  respect  to 
Ednorah  herself,  and  was  she  resolved  to  show  that  hers  were 
opposed  to  them  ?  Ednorah  conquered  a  strong  desire  to  answer 
her  in  her  own  kind,  and  said  to  Ayscough, '  Then  will  you  kindly 
take  Mrs.  McGrlory  to  the  Pennsylvanian  Building  ? — I  shall  walk 
to-day.' 

*  If  you  have  engaged  the  man,  and  have  to  pay  him  anyhow, 
why  not  use  that  chair  ? '  exclaimed  Miss  Boscobel ;  '  my  brother 
told  me  you  had  no  legs.' 

'After  you  have  taken  my  aunt,'  said  Ednorah,  'will  you 
follow  us — I  may  have  to  ask  you  to  wheel  me  ? ' 

*  You  pay  him,  I  fancy — ^you  seem  to  ' 

'  He  will  hear  you,'  whispered  Ednorah ;  '  I  pay  him,  but  he 
is  a  gentleman.' 

Miss  Boscobel  stared,  but  said  no  more.  She  looked  around, 
and  not  ungraciously.  They  passed  the  dignified  Art  Gallery  and 
the  lovely  grey  Massachusetts  Building,  and  then  she  said, 
'  Everything  is  surprisingly  pretty  and  free  from  vulgarity.  It 
really  is,  and  everything  is  well  kept  and  clean.  You  have  no 
idea  what  descriptions  the  English  papers  gave  of  the  dirt  that 
was  to  be  seen  here !  The  people  look  quite  respectable  and  well 
behaved  ! ' 

*Did  you  expect  to  meet  scalping  parties?'  Ednorah  asked 
contemptuously;  and  then  she  remembered  whose  sister  that 
woman  was,  and  said  something  conciliatory. 

*  We  have  a  great  many  American  women  in  London,'  observed 
iliss  Boscobel.     *  They  are  very  fond  of  marrying  our  noblemen.' 

D  D  2 
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'  Your  noblemen  must  be  as  fond  of  marrying  them,  or  thev 
could  not  do  it.' 

'  Poor  noblemen  are.    American  girls  are  often  rich.* 

*  Is  there  never  any  love  in  it  ? ' 

Miss  Boscobel  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *  Possibly — who  can 
say  ?  The  girls  are  handsome  and  rich,  and  the  young  men  are 
over  here,  and  not  seeing  girls  of  the  other  kind.' 

*  What  other  kind  ? '  asked  Ednorah  indignantly. 

*  Oh,  English,  of  course ! ' 

'  One  scarcely  ever  sees  American  men  bringing  English  vive$ 
over  here,'  said  Ednorah,  with  an  idea  that  she  was  putting  her 
companion  down. 

'  They  would  not  come  !     That's  why.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  we  are  enjoying  this  conversation,'  said 
Ednorah,  with  more  dignity  than  she  had  supposed  herself  to  be 
possessed  of.     '  Shall  we  go  inside  one  of  the  buildings  ? ' 

*  I  want  to  see  the  Fisheries.' 

'  Oh,  not  the  Fisheries ! '  That  building  had  associations  for 
Ednorah  which  she  did  not  wish  to  disturb. 

*  Then  take  me  to  the  Merchant  Tailors' ;  I  want  to  see  what 
kind  of  riding-habits  women  wear  here.  I  am  afraid  you  are  vexed 
with  me  for  what  I  said  about  Englishmen  marrying  Americans. 
Don't  be  vexed.  I  should  not  at  all  object  to  Harold's  marrying 
one  if  she  had  her  proper  outfit  of  a  million.  He  could  marry  no 
one — English  or  American — who  hadn't.  He  is  not  rich,  and 
couldn't  afford  to  marry  a  pauper.' 

Ednorah  pretended  not  to  hear;  but  was  deUghted,  for  he 
had  practically  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  had  never  seemed  to 
care  whether  she  had  money  or  not.  *  This  is  the  Merchant 
Tailors','  she  said.  They  opened  the  door  and  were  startled,  for 
they  found  themselves  the  sole  occupants  of  a  hall  filled  with 
figures  in  well-made  costumes  of  all  kinds,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  had  a  head. 

*  Sie  haben  alle  keinen  Kopf, 

Der  Konigin  selbst  nianquiret 

Der  Kopf,  und  Ihro  Majest'at 

1st  deshalb  nicht  frisiret,* 

said  Ednorah,  more  to  herself  than  to  Miss  Boscobel. 

'  But  you  know  German ! '  she  exclaimed  in  amazement.  Her 
astonishment  was  so  evident  that  Ednorah  thought  *Mon  4ne 
parle,'  but  said  *  You  know  what  that  comes  from  ?' 

'Not  I.' 
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*  Then  you  need  not '  Ednorah  began  indignantly,  but  she 

ended  humbly  with  '  Heine's  Marie  ArUoinette.  •  This  place  made 
me  think  of  it/ 

*  Let  us  go  out.     It  is  ghost-like  here.' 

Ednorah's  chair-man  was  at  the  door.  She  waved  her  hand 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  follow  her. 

*  Oh,  get  into  your  chair ;  I  can  see  you  are  tired,  and  I  want 
to  go  on  to  the  Horticultural.    You  have  to  pay  anyhow,  so  use  it.' 

'Well,  did  you  make  out  all  right  this  morning.  Miss  Bos- 
cobel  ? '  Mrs.  McGlory  asked  at  luncheon. 

'I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  she  answered 
QDpleasantly. 

*  Mrs.  McGlory  is  asking  if  you  enjoyed  yourself,  my  dear,' 
said  Lord  Mablethorpe  severely,  '  and  I  am  sure  you  did.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  enjoyed  myself,'  she  said  carelessly,  and  without 
looking  up. 

*  You  don't  seem  much  enthused — it  was  an  elegant  day  too,' 
continued  the  old  lady. 

*  A  fine  day — ^yes,  it  was  fine.' 

'And  I  am  sure  that,  under  Miss  Stratton's  guidance,  you  saw 
a  great  deal,'  said  her  &ther.  *  Let  us  hear  about  it.  What  struck 
you  most  ? ' 

*  The  astonishing  absence  of  vulgarity — I  ex ' 

*  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  water-carts  ?  ' 
interrupted  her  brother.  '  They  chase  one  about  most  unmercifully.' 

*  That's  just  one  of  the  things  that  I  don't  like,'  said  Mrs. 
McGlory.  '  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I  am  quietly  seated  in 
my  rocking-chair.' 

*  There's  mighty  little  quietness  about  a  rocking-chair !  You 
may  be  able  to  read,  but  I  am  sure  that  none  of  your  neighbours 
can,'  said  Miss  Boscobel  viciously. 

*I  read  to  them.  Oh,  Mr.  Boscobel,  have  you  heard  about 
it  ?  There  has  been  another  most  exciting  "  hold-up."  It  was 
last  night,  close  by  Washington  Park.' 

'  Do  tell  me  what  a  "  hold-up  "  is  ? '  asked  Lord  Mablethorpe. 

*  A  **  hold-up,"  my  dear  lordship,  is  when  a  thief  pounces  on  a 
gentleman  and  makes  him  hold  up  his  arms  while  his  pockets  are 
being  emptied.' 

*  But  there  is  more  holding  up  than  that,'  said  Mr.  Boscobel. 
*  Doesn't  one  man  hold  up  a  revolver  to  the  victim's  head  while  he 
holds  up  his  arms  and  a  third  man  clears  bis  pockets  ? ' 
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*  That's  so,'  said  Mrs.  McGlory.  *  I  shouldn't  Kke  such  a  thing 
done  to  me,  but  I  love  to  read  about  it.  I'll  lend  you  the  paper, 
Miss  Boscobel,  if  you  like.' 

'  Thank  you,  very  much ;  but  the  less  I  hear  of  such  things 
the  better  I  like  it,'  said  Miss  Boscobel,  gazing  at  Mrs.  McGlory 
with  contempt. 

felnorah  looked  indignant,  and  her  expression  changed  at 
once. 

'  And  now,  my  dear  lordship,  you  know  what  a  "  hold-up  "  is/ 
said  Mrs.  McGlory,  in  absolute  unconsciousness. 

*Will  you  kindly  lend  me  the  paper  that  you  offered  my 
daughter  ? '  he  said. 

Ednorah  had  risen  and  was  taking  Mrs.  McGlory  away.  She 
understood  that  he  was  trying  to  atone  for  his  daughter's  rudeness. 
She  heard  Miss  Boscobel  say  to  her  brother,  *  I  can't  help  it^ 
Harold.  I  never  expected  to  be  set  down  to  eat  with  such  a 
howling  cad  of  a  woman  as  that ! '  and  with  those  words  in  her 
ears  she  left  the  room. 

At  dinner  the  Boscobels  found  themselves  alone,  and  the 
waiter  informed  them  that  Mrs.  McGlory  was  not  well,  and  was 
dining  with  her  niece  in  her  own  sitting-room. 

Mr.  Boscobel  did  not  enjoy  his  dinner — ^he  did  not  enjoy  his 
breakfast  either,  and  for  the  same  reason.  He  had  written  to 
Miss  Stratton,  but  had  as  yet  received  no  answer.  He  knocked 
at  their  sitting-room  door  to  ask  Ednorah  to  let  him  take  her 
somewhere.  She  had  gone  out  .with  her  aunt  already.  He  had 
to  go  with  his  sister  instead.  When  they  passed  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  Building  Mrs.  McGlory  was  in  her  usual  place.  He  ran 
up  the  steps  to  ask  if  she  was  better  and  where  her  niece  was. 

'  She  has  gone  away  somewhere  in  her  chair.' 

*lf  she  is  with  that  chair-man,'  said  Miss  Boscobel,  'she 
won't  want  you !  She  is  not  our  sort  of  girl,  dear ;  don't  bother 
about  her  any  more.' 

'  There  she  is ! '  said  Miss  Boscobel  an  hour  later.  *  There 
is  the  girl  you  are  so  silly  as  to  be  in  love  with,  talking  to  a 
common  bath-chair  man !  Look  at  her — now  she  is  really  in 
her  element!  I  am  glad  she  has  shown  what  she  is  before 
you  have  offered  to  her.' 

*  I  offered  to  her  a  week  ago.' 

*  You  would  marry  her !  Come  and  stand  where  I  am  stand- 
ing, and  you  will  see  her.' 

He  moved  a  little,  and  saw  Ednorah  standing  by  the  model  of 
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the  Vi^ctoria  with  the  young  chair-man.  He  seemed  to  be 
ezplaimng  its  construction,  and  she  was  eagerly  listening, 

'I  shall  go  to  her,'  said  Boscobel. 

'  How  cruel  to  spoil  her  pleasure ! ' 

He  stopped  short  and  stayed  with  his  sister ;  but  there  was  a 
&taUty  about  it.  On  three  other  occasions  that  morning  he  saw 
this  young  man  in  the  blue  livery  talking  to  Ednorah. 

'  Give  her  up,  dear/  said  his  sister.  ^  Surely,  you  must  see 
how  unsuited  she  is  to  you.' 

But  he  silenced  her  at  once.  Not  till  five  o'clock  in  the  day 
was  he  able  to  see  Ednorah.  Then,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
grounds,  she  was  standing  outside  near  the  gate. 

*I  have  been  eight-and-twenty  hours  without  a  word  from 
you,'  he  said. 

She  looked  troubled  and  as  if  she  could  find  no  words  to  say. 

*  I  have  been  wretched ! ' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  she  answered  sadly. 

*  Is  it  all  because  of  my  sister  ?  I  wrote  to  you.  My  father 
likes  you ;  you  can  see  that  he  does.  My  father's  son  loves  you ! 
My  sister  will  be  so  different  when  she  knows  you  as  I  do.  For- 
give her.     She  has  certain  ideas  and  prejudices.' 

'  And  shows  them.  For  one  thing,  she  does  not  like  to  see 
me  talking  to  the  chair-man — Mr.  Ayscough,  I  mean.  She 
almost  scowled  at  me  this  afternoon  ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,' 
she  added  drearily. 

*  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  1  don't  like  to  see  you  talking 
so  much  to  him,  either.' 

'  He  is  as  good  as  I  am.  You  English  people  would  say  that 
he  was  better.  My  father  had  a  store.  It  was  a  large  one,  but 
he  had  it.  Mr.  Ayscough's  father  was  an  officer.  He  was  one 
of  the  Loyal  I^egion.  That's  something,  I  can  tell  you.  His 
grandfieither ' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  them  all.  Don't  let  us  waste  time  on  them. 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  so  long,  and  want  to  put  everything  right.' 

'  You  can't !  I  must  never  do  what  you  seemed  to  want  me 
to  do.  Never !  I  can  see  how  everything  would  be  if  I  did,  by 
your  sister.  I. might  perhaps  adapt  myself  to  English  ways  a 
little,  but  my  poor  aunt  never  could.  She  is  much  too  old  to 
change.     I  should  see ' 

'  But  Mrs.  McGlory  would  not  come  to  England  ? '  He  was 
very  much  taken  aback  by  this. 

'  Of  course  she  would  if  I  did !     She  was  my  mother's  only 
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sister.  She  and  I  haven't  a  relation  in  the  world  but  each  other. 
How  could  we  be  parted  ?  Would  you  like  me  if  I  could  go 
away  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe  and  leave  her  ? ' 

He  hesitated.     '  I  don't  know.     I  only  know  I  love  yoi.' 

*  Would  you  take  my  aunt  to  live  with  you  ?  ' 

*  I  have  not  thought.' 

'  Then  don't  think,  for  I  am  not  coming !  You  might  say 
that  you  would  take  her ;  but  these  days  with  your  sister  hare 
taught  me  much,  and  I  will  not  enter  any  family  in  which  my 
aunt  and  most  likely  I  myself,  would  be  ridiculed.' 

'Never!     You ' 

'  Hush !  Say  no  more.  Good-bye !  I  am  afraid  I  am  just  a 
little  in  love  with  you.  I  shall  get  over  it  though,  somehow.  I 
must.' 

*  Dear,  darling  Ednorah,  no !  Love  me  I  Love  me  more  and 
more,  as  I  love  you.  Never  will  I  be  parted  fix)m  you  !  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  leave  your  aunt.  She  and  I  have  always  got  on, 
and  we  always  shall.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  I  should  do  wrong !  It  would  not  be 
for  the  happiness  of  any  one  of  us.  Say  you  forgive  me,  but  I 
must  be  firm.     Good-bye.* 

*  I  tell  you  I  love  you,  and  want  you  with  me  always.' 

'  That  can  never  be  ! '  she  said.  *  No,  never ! '  And  she 
suddenly  darted  away,  and  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  hotel.  He 
followed  her ;  but  Lord  Mablethorpe  was  in  the  entrance  and 
stopped  him.  Then  he  had  to  go  to  the  office  to  help  his  father 
to  understand  something  that  the  clerk  Had  told  him,  and  then 
he  went  and  wrote  a  note  containing  an  urgent  entreaty  for  an 
interview. 

'  She's  gone ! '  said  the  bell-boy,  to  whom  he  gave  it  twenty 
minutes  later.  '  The  carriage  that  was  to  take  them  away  was  at 
the  door  there  when  she  ran  across  the  road  to  say  good-bye  to  you.* 

He  remembered  now  that  she  had  said  *  Good-bye.'  *  Where 
has  she  gone  ? ' 

*  Home,  I  believe.' 

*  To  Baltimore,'  he  thought ;  *  I  shall  follow  her  at  once.'  He 
ran  upstairs  to  make  some  slight  preparation,  then  he  went  to  his 
sister. 

*  You  need  not  scold  me,'  she  said ;  '  I  am  quite  as  vexed  as 
you  can  be  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
^    *  Their  maid  bc^s  just  been  talking  to  my  maid,  Bradley,  and 
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ifc  seems  they  are  both  rolling  in  money.  They  have  given 
Bradley  fifty  dollars  for  helping  their  maid  to  pack  and  get  them 
away  quickly,  and  old  Mrs.  McGlory  has  sent  that  chair-man  a 
thousand,  and  it  turns  out  that  they  have  millions.  Ednorah's 
mother  had  five  millions — millions  of  dollars,  of  course — and  the 
old  woman  has  the  same  sum,  and  no  one  to  leave  it  to  but 
Ednorah,  and  an  heiress  of  that  kind  is  just  what  we  want  in  our 
family!.  That  money  would  have  paid  oflf.^1  our  mortgages — 
that  money  would  have  done  everything  for  us — ^^and  Ednorah 
wcw  in  love  with  you ! ' 

*  And  you  called  her  aunt  a  "howling  cad" '  was  what  he  said ; 
*  and  are  one  yourself'  was  what  he  thought.    • 

*  Put  it  on  me !  Put  it  on  me  !  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  as 
it^is.    You  will  surely  do  something  ? '    • 

*I  was  going  to-night — I  scarcely  like  now,' 

*  Nonsense ! ' 

'  Ednorah  is  a  lady— I  doubt  if  she  will  consent  to  marry  into 
this  family.' 

*  I  will  make  any  apology  you  like.' 

'Nothing  that  you  can  say  will  help  me — nothing  will  help 
me.' 

Nothing  did  help  him.  She  firmly  refused  to  make  three 
people  unhappy. 

He  returned  to  England,  and  hunted,  and  fished,  and  shot,  and 
read  his  papers  when  not  too  tired — if  an  American  paper  came 
in  his  way  he  was  never  too  tired — and  not  long  ago  he  read  : 
*  June  is  at  the  top  notch  as  a  propitious  time  for  marriage,  and 
when  next  June  comes  the  son  of  one  of  the  oflScers  who  most 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  will  marry  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  young  millionairesses  in  America.  Mr.  Ayscough 
was  one  of  the  many  Lehigh  students  who  accepted  the  office  of 
rolling-chair  man  at  the  "  Fair,"  in  order  to  study  its  marvellous 
exhibits.  He  was  there  engaged  by  Miss  Stratton,  and  has  now 
in  turn  engaged  her.  Last  evening,  at  a  magnificent  ball  at  Mrs. 
McGlory's,  at  which  an  unusual  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
was  represented,  the  happy  young  man  once  more  wheeled  the 
lovely  Ednorah  around,  but  this  time  it  was  in  the  giddy  circles 
of  the  waltz.  The  supper-table  was  done  in  green  and  white 
lilies,  and  small  palms  were  conspicuous  in  the  colour  scheme. 
The  bride-expectant  wore  a  very  beautiful  imported  gown.* 

Marqabet  Hunt. 
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Bean  Stanley  of  Westminster' 


'  XT'OU  could  not  make  Stanley  a  Bishop :  he  writes  such  an 
X  abominable  hand.'  And  indeed  when  in  departed  jesrs 
the  not  infrequent  letter  came  from  him,  one  could  but  go  over  it 
repeatedly  and  write  above  each  word  what  perhaps  it  meant. 
Then  gradually  the  sense  appeared.  Little  things,  we  know,  may 
keep  a  great  man  back  from  what  he  would  like  :  and  in  the  latter 
years  Stanley  would  have  liked  to  be  a  Bishop.  Doubtless  that 
illegible  manuscript  came  nearer  to  the  question  of  his  fitness  for 
the  great  office  than  his  incapacity  to  put  on  his  clothes,  the  way 
he  cut  himself  in  shaving,  the  unconsciousness  whether  he  had 
taken  his  necessary  food,  and  the  awful  confusion  in  which  he 
kept  his  bedroom.  But  there  were  other  reasons,  as  everybody 
could  see.  Outsiders  naturally  think  that  the  greatest  men  in 
the  Anglican  Church  should  fill  its  highest  places :  forgetting 
that  these  are  places  of  special  and  very  exceptional  work,  for 
which  men  so  illustrious  as  Dean  Church,  as  Stanley,  as  Liddon, 
are  far  less  fitted  than  others  who  must  be  placed  a  thousand 
miles  below  them. 

I  heard  the  words :  they  were  said  only  to  myself.  I  looked 
at  the  stern  face,  which  was  gazing  right  on.  We  were  walking, 
pretty  fast,  round  and  round  the  cloister  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in 
Windsor  Castle :  for  an  hour  exactly,  on  that  day  of  drench- 
ing rain.  The  speaker  was  the  Great  Duke's  nephew,  Dean 
Wellesley  of  Windsor:  who  knew  very  many  strange  things, 
and  (now  and  then)  spoke  out  with  a  startling  freedom.  If  I 
durst  but  record  what  I  have  heard  that  remarkable  man  say, 
how  these  pages  would  be  read !     Yes,  and  how  fiercely  what 

*  7he  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley^  D.I).,laU  Dean 
of  Westminster.  By  Rowland  B.  Prothero,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law,  late  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  With  the  co-operation  and  sanction  of  the  Very 
Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  Two  Volumes,  London  : 
John  Murray,  1893. 
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might  be  written  here  would  be  contradicted  by  divers  cautious 
and  subservient  souls :  who  would  contradict  it  precisely  because 
they  knew  it  true  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit :  not  to  add  the 
bet. 

I  am  not  to  begin  my  account  of  Dean  Stanley's  Life,  and  of 
his  Biography,  by  any  attempt  at  an  estimate  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  actual  work  he  did  in  this  world.     Many  have  already 
essayed  to  do  all  this  :  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  facts,  I  do  not 
much  disagree  with  what  I  have  seen  said  by  anybody.     Stanley's 
character  was  easily  read :  its  lines  were  very  marked :  and  the 
man  was  transparent  sincerity.     You  might  like  him  and  approve 
him  or  not :  it  was  easy  to  understand  him.     He  awakened  the 
keenest  possible  likes  and  dislikes.     You  might  think  his  work  in 
the  main  a  good  work  :  you  might  think  it  mischievous  and  soul- 
destroying.      Thirty  years  since,  when  I  had  said  something  in 
his  praise,  a  very  stupid  and  illiterate  Scotch  parson  said  to  me, 
'  Dean  Stanley !     He's  a  pickpocket.     He  gets  his  stipend  under 
false  pretences.'   A  very  hidebound  and  narrow  soul  once  refused 
to  meet  him  in  this  house,  because  he  was  '  a  Latitudinarian.' 
The  religious  paper  called  Christian  Charity  stated  that  Stanley's 
teaching  led  directly  to  Infidelity  :  so  was  the  word  printed,  for 
emphasis  sake.     Keble  and  Pusey,  saintly  and  sincere,  refused  to 
preach  in  Westminster  Abbey  when  he  was  there :   thus  '  com- 
ing out  and  being  separate.'  The  lovable  Liddon  declined  at  first : 
but  thought  better  of  it  and  did  preach :  of  course  admirably. 
The  well-meaning  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  '  alarmed '  when  Bishop 
Tait  made  Stanley  one  of  his  chaplains :  *  The  Bishop  knows  not 
the  gulf  he  is  opening  for  himself.'     When  Temple  was  made 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Pusey  averred  that  he  had  ^  participated  in 
the  ruin  of  countless  souls.'     It  may  be  hoped  that  the  good  man 
was  mistaken.     Who  now  has  a  word  to  say  against  the  decorous 
and  excellent  Bishop  Temple  of  London  ?    All  this  is  merely  the 
way  in  which  theologians  express  themselves.     It  was  even  as  my 
dear  old  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Hill  of  Glasgow,  lecturing  to 
his  students,  briefly  made  an  end  of  a  great  movement  by  saying, 
*  those  pestilent  publications,  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.'     And  it 
mattered  just  as  much  when  the  saintly  Dr.  Muir  of  Edinburgh 
declared  in  my  hearing  at  least  fifteen  times,  that  to  kneel  at 
prayers  and  stand  at  praise  in  the  Kirk  was  of  the  instigation  of 
the  DevU.     Long  ago,  when  John  Knox  in  this  city  spoke  of  '  the 
Trewth,'  he  meant  his  own  opinions.     And  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Popish  devils,  he  meant  people  who  did  not  agree  with  him.     All 
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these  things  are  outgrown.  .  Had- we  lived  then,  and  held  strong 
convictions,  we  should  have  spoken  even  so. 

In  this  room  where  I  write,  when  I  look  up  from  my  table  I 
see  the  eager  little  figure  with  the  sweet  refined  earnest  face 
standing  before  the  bright  fife  which  to  him  was  life,  and  visibly 
expanding  in  its  warmth.  *  When  I  close  my  eyes,  I  hear  the 
voice  flowing  on  and  on,  a  very  torrent  of  eager  speech  :  uttered 
where  he  was  sure  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  entire  agreement. 
Tulloch's  grand  presence  is  by,  and  his  silent  attention.  The 
lovable  Hugh  Pearson  sits  in  that  chair  which  I  can  touch :  it 
was  always  Arthur  and  Hugh,  In  writing,  it  was  H.  P.  I  look 
at  these  shelves,  stiU  here  as  when  he  saw  them  :  I  behold  Stanley 
eagerly  going  along  one  side  of  the  chamber,  and  saying  with 
great  rapidity  ^  I  could  begin  at  one  end  of  these  shelves  and  read 
on  to  the  other/  Till  of  a  sudden,  *  No :  I  stop  here :  I  could 
not  read  this.'  It  was  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Guthrie :  to  whom, 
strange  to  say,  he  never  did  justice.  And  indeed  on  a  September 
Sunday  in  Edinburgh  in  1862,  he  *  heard'  two  preachers,  one 
G-uthrie  and  the  other  not :  and  strongly  expressed  his  preference 
of  the  one  who  in  popularity  vms  pretty  nearly  nowhere  in  the 
general  estimation.  Hugh  Pearson  was  with  him  all  that  day :  it 
was  that  evening  that  Stanley,  in  absence  of  mind,  seized  up 
a  piece  of  buttered  toast  in  his  fingers  and  handed  it  to  Pearson, 
who  received  it  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  is  not  from  these 
volumes  that  the  living  eager  Stanley  looks  out :  but  from  one's 
own  remembrance  of  words  and  looks,  greatening  and  brightening 
upon  one  since  I  took  up  the  pen.  One's  eyes  are  dimmed : 
thinking  of  the  httle  vanished  hand :  thinking  of  the  pleasant 
voice  that  is  still :  seeing  the  beautiful  refined  face :  discerning, 
plainly  as  when  present,  the  worn  little  figure  standing  in  front 
of  that  fire,  turning  from  side  to  side,  and  pouring  out  a  stream 
of  speech  which  was  entrancing;  and  sometimes  quite  incisive 
enough.  Stanley  was  a  lovable  saint :  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  sheepish  about  him.  He  could  defend  himself.  And  he 
could  stand  up  bravely  for  any  one  whom  he  held  to  be  oppressed 
and  persecuted. 

One  remembered  Froude's  saying,  sometimes:  that  Stanley 
could  be  tremendously  provoking.  Provoking  in  the  same  way 
in  which  Newman  was :  just  one  sharp  sentence  in  a  long  discourse 
which  pierced  somebody  to  the  quick,  which  reached  him  where 
he  felt  most  keenly.  It  was  so  in  that  farewell  sermon,  when  he 
left  Oxford  for  Westminster.     It  was  in  Christchurch  Cathedral : 
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he  chose  the  place.     He  had  long  been  silenced  as  a  preacher  in 
Oxford  so  far  as  that  might  be.     And  now  he  quoted  to  divers  of 
those  outstanding  men  who  ruled  the  great  university  the  words  of 
Chalmers  concerning  it :  *  You  have  the  finest  machinery  in  the 
world,  and  you  don't  know  how  to  use  it.'     It  was  distinctly  pre- 
sumptuous in  Ch&lmers  to  say  so  ;  an  outsider,  speaking  in  great 
ignorance.    It  was  extremely  irritating  when  Stanley  repeated  it. 
I  vividly  recall  another  occasion,  over  many  years.      Dr.  Lees  of 
St.  Giles'  at  Edinburgh  and  I  had  dined  at  the  Deanery  on  a 
Smiday,  before  a  great  evening    service  in  the  Nave  at  which 
Stanley  was  to  preach.     The  long  procession  entered  in  all  due 
state :  the  Choir  first,  then  many  clergy :  and  amid  that  surpliced 
train,  walked  side  by  side,  unvested,  the  two  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk.     We  sat  in  the  line  with  divers  Canons,  on  chairs 
arranged  in  order.     I  remember  yet  how  the  fine  old  man  next 
me  shrank  away  as  from  pollution.   Had  I  been  a  Canon,  I  should 
have  done  exactly  the  same.     To  him,  after  the  training  of  his 
life,  it  was  even  as  it  would  be  to  me  if  a  Muggletonian,  incapable 
of  spelling,  were  set  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews. 
Which  indeed  may  quite  possibly  be  after  I  am  gone.     But  as 
Stanley  told  me  he  once  said  to  John  Bright  when  the  great 
Tribune   developed   his  views  as  to  what  was  to  come  of  the 
Church  of  England, — said  with  extreme  rapidity, — *  I  hope  I  may 
1)6  dead  and  buried  before  that  comes.'    The  view  developed  was  as 
\.o  the  actual  method  of  disestabli&hment.    All  the  parish  churches 
were  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.    Then 
Stanley  added,  with  a  ghastly  look,  '  Think  of  Westminster  Abbey 
being  sold  by  auction ! '     Two  suggestions  were  made,  neither  of 
which  pleased  him.     One,  that  the  Ancient  Church  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  it.     Another,  that  it  might  be  carried  away 
stone  by  stone  and  set  up  again  beyond  the  Atlantic.     The  serious 
conclusion  was  that  a  national  building  like  the  great  Abbey  would 
never  be  sold,  but  might  be   mediatised  :    remain  as   a  grand 
monument,  attached  to  no  religious  *  body.'     As  for  the  parish 
churches,  here  for  once  Liddon  felt  even  as  did  Stanley.     I  see 
the  solemn  expression  with  which  Liddon  said,  walking  in  the  . 
still  October   sunshine  amid  great  trees  yet  green,  '  I  don't  see 
how  the  visible  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be 
maintained  if- she  were  stripped   of  the  fabrics.'     And  indeed 
whatever  Communion  possessed  the   Cathedrals  and  the  parish 
churches    would   be    in    the   vulgar    estimate    the    Church   of 
England.      I  do  not  know  whether   or  not  a  most  illustrious 
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statesman  is  of  the  same  mind  still  concerning  that  proposed 
spoliation,  as  when  he  said  to  Liddon  in  the  most  fervid  tones, 
*  I  would  fight  with  my  hands  to  prevent  that ! ' 

Considering  how  small  a  place  St.  Andrews  is,  it  is  wonderfal 
how  much  has  of  late  been  written  about  it.     The  latest  volume 
is  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's.     It  had  to  be  bright  and  charming,  com- 
ing from  that  pen :  but  not  every  one  will  quite  take  in  how 
much  vital,  weighty,  and  important  truth  is  given  there  in  the 
liveliest  fashion,  on  pages  which  sparkle  and  effervesce.     But  it 
is  good  both  for  places  and  for  persons  to  meet  the  occasional 
taking-down.     And  St.  Andrews  is  taken-down  in  these  volumes. 
No  doubt  we  need  it.     A  very  friendly  and  able  writer,  essen- 
tially a  Londoner,  in  a  most  kind  review  of  the  present  writer, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  admonish   him   that  the  death   of  the 
greatly-beloved  Principal  Tulloch  did  not  eclipse  the  gaiety  of 
nations :    and   that  the   world  got   on   perfectly  well    withont 
the  sweet  smile  of  Principal  Shairp.     I  knew  it  before :  knew  it 
perfectly :  but  those  losses  made  a  terrible  diflference  here.    Now 
Dean  Stanley  was  so  much  to  St.  Andrews,  *  my  own  St.  Andrews,' 
that  it  is  trying  to  find  how  very  little  St.  Andrews  was  to  him. 
The  words  come  back,  '  our  own  University  of  St.  Andrews ' :  and 
indeed  he  was  Lord  Rector  when  he  said  them:  *I  never  can 
work  so  well  as  at  St.  Andrews  :  there  is  something  here  which 
is  not  at  Westminster,  which  is  not  at  Oxford.'      It  is  not  that 
there  was    anything   but    absolute   sincerity   in    such   sayings, 
and  many  more :  *  I  have  got  into  St.  Mary's  C!ollege,  and  I  am 
happy : '  when   housed  under  TuUoch's   roof.      It   is   that  the 
intense  sympathy  which  made   him  at  home  here,  made  him 
equally  at  home  in  fifty  other  places.     We  could  not  expect  to 
keep  to  ourselves  the  man  who  knew  so  many  historic  cities,  so 
many  famous  men.     And  the  Kremlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Avignon,  Nuremberg,  were   more  by  far  than   our  wind-swept 
ruins.     It  pleased  him  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly :  but  it 
had  pleased  him  incomparably  more  could  he  have  been  at  Rome 
when  the  Conclave  elected  a  Pope.     One  never  forgets  '  There's 
nothing  in  the  world  so  interests  me  as  an  ecclesiastical  curiosity.* 
Some  of  us  here  he  regarded  as  approaching  to  being  ecclesi- 
astical curiosities.    And  when   he  first  preached  in  the  parish- 
church  here,  a  brillant  London  periodicfd  had  the  philosophy  of 
the  case  ready.      'Dean   Stanley,  being  tired  of  the  Abbey,   is 
rushing  about  seeking  all  sorts  of  queer  pulpits  to  preach  firom.* 
Or  is  it  that  the  authors  of  these  excellent  volumes  knowUtUe 
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or  nothing  of  Scotland :  and  care  even  less  ?     I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  Stanley  had  written  his  autobiography,  Scotland  would 
have  hJked  larger:   if  one  may  use  a  horrible  church-court 
phrase,  in  which,  and  the  like  of  which,  Stanley  delighted.     He 
held  them  as  wonderful  instances  of  extreme  degradation  of  the 
language :  and  having  got  a  list  of  them  from  Shairp  and  myself 
(Tulloch  cautioning  us  not  to  give  it)  he  poured  them  out  when 
presiding  at  the  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund.     The  biography  is 
a  piece  of  most  faithful  work  :  the  man  is  truly  represented  here, 
even  to  foibles  which  we  never  thought  foibles.     We  can  re- 
member nothing  but  good  of  him.     All  that  is  said  in  these  two 
volumes  is  right,  is  fair,  is  laboriously  accurate.     But  it  must  be 
said :  The  man  does  not  live  and  move,  hurry  about  and  eagerly 
talk,  start  up  from  his  breakfast  and  forget  he  has  eaten  nothing : 
quite  as  it  used  to  be.     I  know  what  the  dignity  of  such  a  bio- 
graphy demands  :  I  bow  to  the  better  judgment  of  Mr.  Prothero 
and  Dean  Bradley:    no  writer  could  be  more  competent  than 
either :  and  the  pen  is  always  restrained  by  a  good  taste  which 
never  for  a  moment  fails.    But  still,  I  look  back :  I  see  things 
through  a  mist  of  tears.     I  walk  in  these  streets,  on  the  Links, 
beside  the  weary,  bent,   slight  little   figure:    Bishop  Eyle    of 
Liverpool  is  just  the  same  age,  and  they  entered  Oxford  the  same 
day :  Would  that  Stanley  could  have  been  given  the  like  stalwart 
frame!     I  see  him,  just  in  from   a  four-miles   round  on  the 
*  green,'  having  promised  to  lie  down  and  rest  before  dinner  where 
much  talkiiig  must  be,  laid  hold  of  by  certain  devout  women,  and 
feebly  starting  to  go  out  a  bit  again,  looking  sadly  bent  and 
shaky :    it  was  near  the  end.     I  hear  the  voice,  as  he  looked 
fix)m  the  '  Ladies'  Links '  on  the  green  waves  of  the  famous  Bay 
tumbling    in    on   the  sandy  beach,    'Ah,  Westminster  is  very 
good,  but  there's  nothing  like  this  there  ! '    And  a  Scot  likes  not 
to  read  of  '  the  Rev.  James  Caird,'  as  the  great  preacher  of  a 
preaching  Church  and  country  for  the  last  forty  years.     We  call 
him  the  Very  Rev.  John  Caird,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
great  University  of  Glasgow.     I  see  Stanley  told  that  we  heard 
much  of  Bishop  Magee  of  Peterborough   as  a  pulpit  orator: 
reminded  that  he  had  listened  to  both  Caird  and  Magee  at  their 
best :     asked  how  he  would  place  them.     I  hear  the  answer, 
given  without  hesitation  and  with  extreme  fervour :  '  Caird  first : 
and  the  Bishop  second,  Umgo  intervallo.'    Then,  preaching  for 
Hugh  Pearson  in  the  charming  church  of  Sunning,  when  the 
organ  was  xmder  repair.     Service  over,  H.  P.  regretted  that  the 
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music  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  there  being  no  organ.  Then 
the  great  Dean,  passing  by  the  pipeless  ease,  '  Bless  me !  Neither 
there  is.  I  had  never  remarked  it.'  It  was  driving  from  Twyford 
to  Sonning  Vicarage  that  Stanley  met  what  greatly  pleased,  him. 
He  was  just  mariied.  Lady  Augusta  and  her  maid  were  inside  the 
fly,  and  Stanley  had  climbed  to  the  box  beside  the  driver.  *  I 
see  you  have  got  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  inside,'  said  the  friendly 
Jehu :  *  I  used  to  be  at  Windsor,  and  knew  about  her  there.* 
Said  the  Dean,  *  Not  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  now :  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley.  She's  my  wife.'  To  which  the  driver  replied,  with 
unsimulated  heartiness,  '  Then,  sir,  I  wish  you  joy.  You  have 
got  about  the  best  woman  in  the  world.'  It  may  here  be 
recorded  that  the  pulpit  whence  Stanley  had  descended  on  that 
day  without  an  organ,  drew  forth  one  austere  remark  from  Bishop 
Blomfield  of  London.  '  So  you  have  got  a  stone  pulpit,'  he  said 
to  Pearson.  'I  don't  like  it.  I  prefer  a  wooden  pulpit.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  much  liker  the  preacher.' 

I  have  seen  many  photographs  of  Stanley,  but  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Biography  is  quite  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
singularly  unfortunate.  It  gives  the  idea  of  a  much  larger  man. 
And  it  has  a  fixed,  stony  look  which  is  far  indeed  from  the  mobile, 
ever-changing  face  we  knew.  Of  course,  the  features  are  there : 
but  a  stranger  would  never  guess  how  refined,  how  small  they 
were.  I  have  seen  Stanley,  for  a  minute  or  two,  look  like  that : 
two  or  three  times  of  the  hundreds  in  which  I  have  watched  him 
intently.  Not  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey  did  he  look  so  grave. 
Once,  perhaps,  sitting  before  a  great  fire  in  the  vestry  of  the 
parish-church  before  going  to  preach,  I  saw  that  look,  and  thonght 
it  strange.  But  even  then,  the  face  was  half  the  size  which  is 
here  suggested. 

*  I  should  have  been  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid  son  of  a  Cheshire 
squire,  one  of  a  sluggish  race,  but  that  my  grandfather  married 
a  clever  lively  Welshwoman : '  we  have  heard  these  words  more 
than  twice  or  thrice.  When  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  bom 
on  December  13,  1815,  his  father,  afterwards  known  as  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  Rector  of  Alderley :  son  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley, 
who  in  1839  became  the  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  The 
biography  tells  us  that  the  future  Dean  was  christened  Arthur, 
'  mainly,  doubtless,  in  honour  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  whose  name 
was  at  that  time  on  all  men's  lips :  partly,  perhaps,  like  the  first- 
bom  of  the  first  Tudor  King,  in  memory  of  his  Welsh  ancestiy.* 
But  this  is  a  bit  of  imaginative  history :  some  here  know  better 
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than  that.  In  this  house,  I  have  heard  him  say  to  a  little  boy, 
4f  I  tell  you  I  was  bom  in  the  second  half  of  1815,  can  you  tell 
me  why  I  am  called  Arthur  ? '  There  was  but  the  one  reason 
known  to  himself.  In  September  1824  he  was  sent  to  a  prepara- 
tory school  at  Seaforth,  a  quiet  hamlet  on  the  Mersey,  taught  by 
Mr.  Rawson  the  parish-clergyman.  He  was  bright  and  clever :  but 
he  could  not  learn  arithmetic.  The  biographer  does  not  know, 
vhat  I  have  heard  Stanley  say,  that  Mr.  Bawson  declared  that 
Arthur  was  the  stupidest  boy  at  figures  who  ever  came  under  his 
care,  save  only  one,  who  was  yet  more  hopeless  :  being  unable  to 
grasp  simple  addition  and  multiplication.  But  while  Stanley 
remained  unchanged  to  the  end,  the  other  boy  was  to  develop  a 
mastery  of  arithmetic  altogether  phenomenal.  He  was  to  be  the 
great  Finance  Minister  of  after  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  :  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  could  make  a  Budget  speech  en- 
chaining. The  future  Premier  was  a  good  deal  Stanley's  senior, 
but  they  met.  The  boy's  judgment  is,  *  He  is  so  very  good-natured, 
and  I  lUce  him  very  much.'  Stanley  had  no  ear  for  music  ;  and 
no  sense  of  smell.  This  latter  implies  the  almost  utter  absence 
of  the  sense  of  taste.  I  see  and  hear  him  at  TuUoch's  dinner- 
table,  when  some  mention  was  made  (by  one  ignorant  of  the  facts) 
of  a  great  man  who  lacked  power  of  smelling,  vehemently  tapping 
his  nose,  and  exclaiming,  *  JSiere,  here  ! '  He  told  how  once  in  his 
life,  driving  through  a  fragrant  pinewood  in  the  Alps  after  a 
shower,  he  had  what  he  supposed  must  be  the  sense  of  smell  for 
just  half  an  hour :  '  It  made  the  world  like  Paradise.'  And  in- 
deed, any  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  retired  nooks  in  the 
Deanery  in  departed  days,  were  well  assured  that  its  master  had 
not  that  sense.  If  he  had  possessed  it,  the  sanitary  arrangements 
would  have  been  seen  to,  and  the  Dean  would  not  have  died  when 
and  how  he  did.  It  is  terrible  to  think  that  the  beautiful  little 
face  was  not  recognisable  when  it  was  hidden  for  ever.  Hugh 
Pearson  was  not  allowed  to  see  it.  Not  that  it  mattered.  As 
Samuel  Rutherford  said,  dying,  *  Glory  dwelleth  in  Immanuel's 
land.'     And  the  old  friends  have  long  since  met  There. 

When  at  Seaforth,  the  boy  was  taken  to  a  three  hours'  mis- 
sionary meeting  at  Liverpool,  hard  by.  At  the  end  of  it  *  I  felt 
rather  sick,  and  had  to  go  out.'  I  thought  of  the  day  on  which  I 
went  with  him  to  hear  a  Privy  Council  judgment.  We  were  in 
what  he  called  *  the  dress  circle : '  but  after  an  hour  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cairns  :  '  I  can't  stand  any  more  of  this :  Come  away.'  It 
was  pleasant,  going  fiK>m  the  Deanery  to  Downing  Street,  to  see 
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all  the  cabmen,  and  a  host  of  others,  take  off  their  hats  to  him. 
And  thus  early  in  the  boy's  life  began  those  travels  which  to  the 
last  were  such  a  delight  and  rest.  Well  I  remember,  going  away 
from  St.  Andrews,  the  last  words  in  the  railway  carriage,  ^  Travel- 
ling tires  one  in  body,  but  it  is  such  an  unspeakable  refreshment 
of  mind.'  But  he  went  on,  to  a  friend  who  was  going  abroad,  ^  1 
don't  care  a  bit  for  snowy  Alps :  give  me  a  historic  German 
city!' 

All  the  world  may  rejoice  that  he  went  to  Bugby :  not  to  Eton 
as  the  young  Gladstone  advised.  On  the  last  day  of  Janoaiy 
1829  he  entered  the  school  he  was  to  make  &mous.  Andthongh 
Arnold  was  a  great  and  good  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt  who 
made  him  a  hero  to  all  who  read  the  English  tongue.  'I  certainly 
should  not  have  taken  him  for  a  Doctor.  He  was  very  pleasant 
and  did  not  look  old.'  Stanley  rose  like  a  rocket  to  every  kind 
of  eminence:  always  excepting  his  'sums.'  With  transparent 
delight  he  gained  prize  after  prize.  But  he  had  no  capacity  for 
games.  Still  his  great  talents,  and  his  entire  amiability,  secured 
him  respect :  *  prevented  all  annoyance.' 

When  after  reciting  his  beautiful  prize  poem,  Charles  Martd, 
he  returned  from  Arnold's  chair  so  loaded  with  prize  books  that  be 
could  hardly  carry  them,  his  face  radiant,  yet  so  exquisitely 
modest,  and  free  from  all  conceit,  that  we  outsiders  all  rejoiced  at 
*  little  Stanley's  successes.* 

Then  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Balliol.  And  Arnold  told 
the  boys  that  Stanley  had  not  only  got  everything  he  could  at 
Kugby,  but  had  already  gained  high  honour  for  the  school 
at  the  University.  Soon  after  going  to  Oxford,  the  future 
Broad  Churchman  appears  in  an  earnest  letter  to  his  confidant 
C.  J.  Vaughan :  whom  it  is  enough  to  name : 

'  Alas  that  a  Church  that  has  so  divine  a  service  should  keep 
its  long  list  of  Articles !  I  am  strengthened  more  and  more  in 
my  opinion,  that  there  is  only  needed,  that  there  only  should  be, 
one :  viz.  I  believe  that  Christ  is  both  Ood  and  Tiian* 

And  he  writes  to  his  friend  Lake  of  an  acquaintance  among 
the  freshmen : 

*  A  good  type  of  his  class  apparently,  who  quotes  the  Articles 
as  scripture,  the  Church  as  infallible.  I  went  out  a  walk  with 
him  the  other  day :  suddenly  a  look  of  horror  appeared  on  his 
face.  '  I  did  not  know  such  a  thing  was  tolerated  in  Oxford/ 
pointing  to  a  notice  on  the  wall.  I  imagined  it  to  be  <  something 
dreadful ' :     It  was  an  innocent  To  the  Chapel.     *  Oh,'  said  I, 
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'you  mean  the  Dissenting  Chapel.'  *  Yes,  how  could  it  have  been 
built  here  ?  I  wonder  they  did  not  pull  it  down  long  ago/ 
That  youth  was  just  as  tolerant  as  great  John  Knox  himself. 
But  no  attempt  shall  be  made  here  to  sketch  that  life.  There 
is  not  space :  and  such  as  would  follow  the  history  will  read,  with 
profound  interest,  every  sentence  of  the  biography.  It  grows 
always  brighter  and  better  as  it  goes  on.  And  it  is  written  with 
entire  sympathy :  which  does  not  imply  entire  agreement.  Mr. 
Prothero's  theory  of  things  is  probably  about  as  near  to  Stanley's 
as  Hugh  Pearson's  was :  as  is  the  humble  writer's.  But  who 
could  know  the  man,  and  not  love  him  ? 

In  due  time,  First-Glass  at  Oxford.  And  his  famous  prize- 
poem,  Tkt  Oypsies.  Soon  beginning  to  chafe  at  subscription : 
specially  dreading  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Greed. 
Some  of  us  remember  how,  long  after,  he  laughed  like  a  mis- 
chievous schoolboy  over  afoot-note  he  had  appended  to  an  account 
of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Syra  taking  part  in  a  consecration 
in  the  Abbey.  *  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  excellent 
person,  not  holding  the  Double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  the  Athanasian  Greed,  without  doubt  shall  perish 
everlastingly.*  And  he  writes  to  H.  P.,  in  1841,  *  I  have  read 
No.  90,  and  almost  all  its  consequences.  The  result  clearly  is, 
that  £oman  Catholics  may  become  members  of  the  Ghurch  and 
Universities  of  England,  which  I  for  one  cannot  deplore.* 

He  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  after  some  hesita- 
tion on  his  own  part.  In  1846,  after  he  had  become  his  father's 
chaplain,  he  writes  of  an  ordination  in  which  he  had  taken  part. 
in  Norwich  Cathedral : 

*A  heart-rending  sight,  half  prose,  half  poetry,  half  Protestant, 
half  Catholic:  an  impressive  ceremony  with  its  meaning  torn, 
away :  a  profession,  really  of  some  importance,  and  claiming  to 
be  of  the  highest,  dislocated  from  its  place  in  society.' 

I  have  heard  him  tell  the  story  of  his  first  sermon,  in  a  village 
church  near  Norwich.  Two  old  women,  after  service.  The  first, 
*WelI,  I  do  feel  empty-like.'  The  other,  'And  so  do  I.  That 
young  man  did  not  give  us  much  to  feed  on.'  Assuredly  he  did 
not  preach  '  a  rich  gospel.' 

One  does  not  mind  about  Stanley  being  known  by  at  least 
four  pet  names.  But  it  startles,  to  find  the  serious  Tait,  after 
his  histoTic  condemnation  of  Tract  90,  addressed  as  Belvedere  and. 
vny  dear  Oreie.  An  imlucky  association  brings  back  Goldsmith's 
'  I  am  known  as  their  agreeable  Battle.     Battle  is  not  my  real 
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name,  but  one  I'm  known  by/  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  after  he 
was  Archbishop,  I  have  heard  him  called  Potato.  But  that  was 
by  a  very  high  churchman,  who  held  him  as  little  better  than  a 
Presbyterian. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  Arnold's  death,  in  June  1842,  nor  of 
the  famous  Life.  *  I  have  written  just  two  books,  which  really 
made  an  impression,'  one  has  heard  him  say.  The  other,  of 
course,  was  Svnai  and  Palestine.  When  Tait  was  elected 
Arnold's  successor,  Stanley  was  in  deep  despondency  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  his  scholarship.  During  the  Hampden  controversy, 
Stanley  wrote  to  his  sister  in  defence  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
action.  Stanley  did  not  think  it  wise,  but  he  thought  it  sincere. 
And  the  significant  words  occur,  *  any  act  of  undoubted  sincerity 
in  him  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  in 
another  person.'  Somehow,  one  would  not  like  to  be  defended 
in  that  particular  way.  On  a  Sunday  evening  in  1847  Stanley 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  with  the  unfortunate  drawback 
of  having  a  glove  on  his  head  :  being  quite  unaware  of  the  fiict 
Very  like  the  inaccurate  genius  who  would  date  a  letter  the  wrong 
month  of  the  wrong  year. 

InHhe  autumn  of  1849  Stanley's  father  died:  curiously  at 
Brahan  Castle,  near  Dingwall.  Dean  Hinds  of  Carlisle  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Stanley  was  offered  the  Deanery 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  not  yet  thirty-four.  Had  he  accepted,  it 
would  have  changed  the  course  of  another  life.  Tait  was  glad  to 
leave  Rugby  for  Carlisle.  Had  Stanley  been  there,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Tait's  five  children  could  not  have  died  firom  the 
poisonous  drains  of  the  Deanery :  in  which  case  Tait  would  not 
have  been  thought  of  for  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England  might  have  been  different.  *  The  real 
attraction'  of  the  Canterbury  canonry,  in  1851,  was  that  it  made 
a  home  for  his  mother  and  sister.  Sinai  and  Palestine  appeared 
in  March  1856,  *  Nothing  I  have  ever  written  has  so  much 
interested  and  instructed  me  in  the  writing.'  The  success  was 
instant  and  immense.  But  the  saintly  Keble  felt  called  to  testify. 
Yet  Stanley  testified  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Year,  when  a 
« rabid  Protestant '  declared  it  was  of  *  very  improper  tendency.' 
*  I  confess  my  blood  boils  at  such  fiendish  folly  and  stupidity.' 
In  August  1856  he  was  at  Dumfries,  and  visited  the  b^uitiful 
churchyard  of  ICirkpatrick-Irongray ,  where  Jeanie  Deans  lies  under 
a  monument  erected  by  Sir  Walter.  It  is  a  covenanting  region, 
and  Stanley  was  greatly  interested.     In  those  days  the  writer  wn? 
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incumbent  of  that  parish :  but  he  did  not  meet  Stanley  till  1862. 

At  this  time  it  mA  put  about  that  Stanley  was  to  be  Bishop  of 

London :  but  every  one  knows  that  in  September  1856  Tait  was 

appointed.    It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  men  in  the  New  Club  at 

Edinburgh  shaking  hands  enthusiastically,  and  exclaiming,  Arcky 

Taii  a  Bishop  I    Stanley  soon  became  Professor  of  Church  History 

at  Oxford.     '  How  many  letters  of  congratulation  do  you  suppose  I 

have  received  from  residents  in  Oxford  ?    One  from  Jowett,  and — 

not  one  beside ! '    Dr.  Pusey,  *  loving  him  personally/  was  con- 

stiained  to  point  out  that  his  views  tended  to  unbelief.     Stanley 

Implied  in  courteous  terms,  that  many  good  souls  believed  that 

Pusey's  views  tended  to  something  in  their  judgment  nearly  as 

bad.    I  remember  Stanley  saying  that  when  he  became  Dean  of 

Westminster,  the  letters  of  congratulation  reached  600.     A  good 

many  came  from  Scotland.     But  his  really  intimate  friends  were 

few.   *  From  Hugh  Pearson  or  Professor  Jowett  he  had  no  secrets.' 

Indeed  to  people  far  below  these  he  sometimes  told  strange  and 

intimate  things  not  to  be  repeated.     But  not  one  of  them,  though 

published  ever  so  widely,  would  diminish  the  reverence  and  love 

in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  really  knew  him.     Surely  he  had 

not '  verified  his  quotation  *  when  he  wrote,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord,  as 

Cromwell  said,  and  keep  your  temper  dry.' 

The  story  of  Essays  and  Reviews  is  fully  given.  No  one  has 
ever  related  how  the  book  came  to  be  at  all.  I  remember  well 
how  John  Parker  the  younger  told  me  that  when  the  series  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essays  which  that  house  published  came  to 
a  close,  they  had  two  or  three  essays  on  hand,  paid  for.  So  instead 
of  casting  them  aside,  old  Mr.  Parker  thought  they  might  as 
well  get  a  few  more,  and  make  up  a  volume.  This  was  done.  The 
outcry  was  tremendous.  But  it  sold  the  book  as  the  Oxford 
Essays  never  sold.  The  tour  in  the  East  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  early  in  1862.  During  it,  his  beloved  mother  died. 
That  September,  Stanley  and  Pearson  came  to  Edinburgh.  And 
here  the  writer  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  making  Hugh 
Pearson's  acquaintance.  Never  on  this  earth  was  there  a  more 
lovable  man.  And  it  was  always  most  touching  to  see  the  friends 
together. 

In  November  1863,  Stanley  was  offered  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster. Dr.  Wordsworth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  lincohi,  and  the 
most  conscientious  of  men,  preached  against  the  appointment 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey.  Dean  and  Canon  were  to  become 
warm  friends.    On  December  23,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Stajdey 
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was  married  to  Lady  Augusta  Bruce.  Nothing  can  be  said  of  that 
lady  better  than  she  deserved.  It  was  the  happiest  of  all  mar- 
riages. Not  long  after,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  and  gave  two 
lectures  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Solomon.  Substantially  they  are 
to  be  found  in  his  Jewish  Church.  A  great  crowd  listened.  A 
worthy  Philistine  stated  that  they  were  about  as  good  as  Kitto's 
Bible  Beadings.  In  the  waiting-room,  before  the  lecture,  Stanley 
was  talking  to  the  writer,  when  a  bright  cheery  youth,  wear- 
ing the  kilt,  came  tearing  in,  and  (morally)  embraced  the  Dean 
enthusiastically.  It  was  Prince  Alfred,  then  abiding  for  a  space 
in  Holyrood.  He  sat  next  Stanley,  on  a  crowded  platform :  and 
hearty  applause  followed  when  the  Dean  said  Solomon  was  ^  like 
our  own  Alfred : '  turning  round  in  a  maiked  way  to  the  youth. 
On  this  visit,  Stanley  and  his  wife  stayed  with  Mr.  Ersldne  of 
Linlathen  in  Charlotte  Square.  And  the  Dean  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  good  many  outstanding  ministers  of  the  Kirk :  hardly 
any  of  whom  had  taken  the  trouble  of  attending  his  lectures. 
One  remarked,  when  ushered  into  a  drawing-room,  he  gave  his 
name  as  Doctor  StarUey.  It  was  now  that  leaving  our  house,  Dr. 
Grant  of  St.  Mary's  said  to  the  beloved  Dr.  Hunter  of  the  Tron 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  *  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Dean  ? ' 
Dr.  Hunter  was  about  a  head  less  in  stature  than  Stanley.  But 
drawing  himself  up  with  old-j&whioned  dignity,  he  repUed,  *  A 
most  charming  man;  but  somewhat  deficient  in  personal 
presence ! '  His  *  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,'  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  caused  great  diversity  of 
opinion.    Which  has  to  be. 

Mr.  Prothero  gives,  briefly,  Stanley's  dream  of  being  elected 
Pope.  Some  of  us  have  repeatedly  heuxi  Stanley  tell  it  at  greater 
lengthj^and  in  a  varied  version.  I  think  I  can  recall  it,  nearly 
letter-perfect.     Speaking  with  great  rapidity : 

*  I  don't  usually  attach  any  consequence  to  dreams :  but  this 
was  remarkable.    When  I  learnt  that  I  had  been  elected  Pope,  I 
was  in  great  perplexity.    Not  at  all  whether  I  should  accept  or  not ; 
I  had  no  difficulty  about  that ;  but  what  name  I  should  take.     I 
thought  of  several,  but  I  could  not  please  myself.     I{ugh  Pearson 
could  not  help  me.      So  I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  the 
Atheneemn,  and  consult  Jacobson,  Bishop  of  Chester.     Do  any 
of  you  know  Jacobson  ?    Well,  if  you  did,  you  would  know  that 
he  is  the  man  that  everybody  goes  to  in  perplexity ;  the  most 
cautious  of  men.     He  said,  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  compli- 
ment if  you  would  take  my  name :  William.    Why  not  ?    Some- 
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how,  it  would  not  do.  So  I  thought  I  should  go  away  to  Borne, 
and  see  about  things  there.  Forthwith,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
dream,  I  found  myself  drawing  near  to  Borne :  walking  along 
the  Flaminian  Way.  As  I  canie  near  the  gate,  a  great  procession 
came  forth,  to  welcome  the  new  Pope.  Then  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  in  the  hurry  of  coming  away  from  home,  I  had  wrapped 
the  blanket  of  my  b^  round  me :  and  that  it  was  exactly  the 
colour  which  no  Pope  can  wear  until  he  is  fully  installed  in  office. 
I  was  in  great  agony.  For  I  thought  to  myself,  these  people  will 
think  it  most  presumptuous  in  me  to  wear  that  colour  when  I  have 
no  right  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  cast  the 
blanket  ofif,  for  I  had  not  another  stitch  of  raiment  about  me. 
Driven  to  this  extremity,  of  course  I  awoke.' 

The  Papacy  had  somehow  an  extraordinary  interest  for  Stanley. 
Well  I  remember  his  saying : 

*  My  great  wish  in  this  life  is  to  be  Pope.  Then  I  should  call 
aOeneral  Council.  I  should  say,  "Am  I  infallible?"  "Yes." 
''  Is  whatever  I  say  certainly  true  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Then  the  first 
use  I  make  of  my  infallibility  is  to  declare  that  I  am  not  infallible : 
that  no  Pope  ever  was  infallible :  that  the  Church  has  fallen  into 
many  grievous  errors,  and  stands  in  great  need  of  a  Beforma- 
tion." ' 

When  I  related  this  to  good  Bishop  Wordsworth,  he  answered 
with  a  solemn  face,  '  Yes,  and  that  night  the  Pope  would  get  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  he  would  fall  asleep  and  never  awake.'  Another 
suggestion  was  made.  When  St«uiley  had  spoken  the  words,  a 
sudden  loud  outcry  would  be  raised  by  those  nearest,  '  The  Pope 
is  taken  ill:  he  has  gone  mad!'  A  rush  would  be  made  upon 
him ;  he  would  be  swept  out  of  the  Council ;  and  next  day  it 
would  be  announced  that  he  was  dead.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  steps  which  would  practically  be  taken. 

Long  before,  while  stiU  a  Professor,  Stanley  and  H.  P.  had  a 
private  interview  with  Pius  IX.  I  would  I  had  space  to  relate 
the  details :  they  are  most  interesting  and  strange.  One  only  is 
given  in  the  Life :  How  the  Pope  said  Dr.  Pusey  was  like  a  church- 
bell  :  '  He  induces  others  to  enter  the  Church,  but  he  stays  out- 
side himself.'  And  coming  forth,  Stanley's  first  words  to  Pearson 
were,  '  Well,  that  infallible  man  has  made  more  stupid  mis- 
takes in  twenty  minutes,  than  I  ever  heard  any  mortcd  make 
before.' 

I  am  not  to  say  a  word  of  his  sermons  and  speeches  at  St. 
Andrews :  for  I  have  told  the  story  elsewhere,  though  only  about 
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half.*  Very  trae  is  Mr.  Prothero's  word  of  Stanley's  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  (never  Shairp)  at  Magus 
Muir.  I  know  that  well,  for  I  took  him  there.  How  solemnly 
he  took  it  all !  ^  It's  an  awful  name,  Magus  Muir.  Great  part  of 
the  horror  of  the  story  comes  of  the  name.'  The  Laird  asked 
Stanley  to  write  an  inscription  for  the  rude  pyramid  he  put  up  to 
mark  the  spot.  But  the  inscription  was  too  '  Broad '  for  old  Mr. 
Whyte  Melville.  For  it  was  equally  complimentary  to  the  mur- 
dered Archbishop,  and  to  the  conscientious  and  devout  souls  who 
murdered  him. 

The  year  1874  saw  Stanley's  culmination.  In  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Tait,  '  No  clergyman,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived,  exer- 
cised over  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  over  the  literary  and 
thoughtful  portion  of  it,  so  fitscinating  an  influence.' 

His  wife's  death,  on  '  the  Day  of  Ashes '  in  1876,  changed  all 
this  world.  Yet  even  after  that,  he  could  be  very  bright  and  gay. 
Well  I  remember  going  with  him  round  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  how 
the  eager  flow  of  speech  stopped,  and  he  silently  pointed  to  her 
resting-place,  and  turned  away.  Also  how,  going  into  the  Abbey 
to  preach,  he  got  with  great  speed  into  his  surplice  ('  I  don't 
believe  Stanley  ever  possessed  a  cassock,'  were  the  words  of  an 
eminent  friend),  and  entering  his  library  with  a  solemn  face,  he 
silently  patted  the  bust  on  its  cheek,  and  then  signed  to  me  to 
follow  him.  When  he  went  to  preach  elsewhere  he  carried  *  The 
Order '  with  him  in  an  old  newspaper.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  got 
downhearted  about  his  work.  I  have  heard  the  words  which  are 
recorded,  '  Everything  I  do  is  sure  to  fail.  The  pubUc  have  ceased 
to  read  or  listen  to  anything  I  can  tell  them.'  Yet  at  a  meeting 
of  the  C.C.C.  Society  in  the  Deanery,  he  was  at  his  very  brightest, 
on  the  beautiful  evening  of  Monday  May  30,  1881,  that  day 
seven  weeks  that  he  died.  Now  and  then,  his  spirits  were  up- 
roarious. He  uttered  cries  of  approval  of  a  paper  read  by  one  who 
could  not  agree  with  him  in  everything.  As  it  grew  towards 
midnight,  I  took  Dean  Stanley's  hand  for  the  last  time.  '  Yes, 
I'll  preach  for  you  on  a  Sunday  in  August,  if  you  ¥rill  put  me  up 
for  a  few  days.'    These  were  the  final  words  I  heard  him  say. 

Hugh  Pearson  wrote,  'He  passed  away  in  perfect  peace — two 
long  sighs,  and  not  the  slightest  movement  of  the  head  or  hand. 
There  was  no  suflFering  throughout,  thank  Grod ! ' 

^  Dewn  Stanley  at  St.  Andrews :  published  in  I^aier*s  Magazine,  and  now 
Chap.  VIII.  in  the  Reoreatians  of  a  Cowitry  Par$on.  Third  Series.  Also  in  the 
two  volumes  Twenty-five  Years  of  St,  Andrews,  pamm. 
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And  H.  P.,  soon  to  follow,  added, 

'  What  can  one  look  forward  to  in  the  future  for  the  Church 
without  him  ?    For  myself  the  light  is  gone  out  of  life/ 

But  the  days  of  mourning  are  ended ;  and  we  recall  life*like 
little  details  with  a  smile.  How  he  enjoyed  the  letter  which  came 
to  him  after  the  figures  were  set  up  in  the  reredos  at  the  Abbey, 
which  began  :  Them  miserable  idolater  I  Not  less  cheering  was 
another  communication,  assuming  a  poetic  form,  which  began  : 
4n  old  Cockaigne  did  Liddon  Khan,  A  stately  preaching-house 
decree.'  Then  the  day  on  which  Archbishop  Tait,  having  written 
oat  a  telegram  at  a  country  oflSce,  was  addressed :  *  And  wha  may 
ye  be  that  tak'  this  cognomen  ?  *  The  Dean  related  the  story  at 
a  bishops'  dinner  at  Lambeth  ;  but  could  elicit  no  more  from  the 
cautious  Primate  than  *  A  very  good  story.'  Bits  of  observation : 
^  I  never  walk  along  a  street  in  an  English  town  without  seeing 
some  name  on  a  sign-board  which  I  never  saw  before.'  This,  in 
contrast  with  Scotland,  where  the  same  surname  of  old  served  a 
county.  Nothing  pleased  him  more,  preaching  at  St.  Andrews, 
than  when  an  old  woman  with  a  huge  umbrella  joined  herself  to 
the  little  procession  entering  the  church,  and  walked  a  long  time 
close  behind  the  Dean.  In  graver  mood,  writing  of  a  visit  to  St. 
Andrews :  '  I  am  grateful  to  have  a  record  of  days  so  delightful : ' 
the  absence  of  the  incomparable  wife  being  '  the  one  shadow 
deepening  and  darkening  over  what  else  would  have  been  unmixed 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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A  FRONTIERSMAN'S   TARN. 


THROUGrH  plains  covered  with  sparse  thorn  bushes  the  Oli- 
&nts  river  wends  it  way.  Here  it  is  about  fifty  yards  wide, 
and  is  fringed  with  reeds  on  either  bank.  It  is  the  dry  season, 
and  the  current,  which  at  times  would  sweep  away  men,  horses, 
and  waggons,  has  dwindled  down  till  at  almost  any  point  a  lad  of 
twelve  could  cross  with  ease  and  safety. 

The  withered  vegetation,  the  bushes  devoid  of  leaf  and  grey 
with  thorns,  display  the  effects  of  drought  and  of  nightly  frosts,  but 
everywhere  the  broad-bladed  twitch  grass,  perennially  green, 
abounds  in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  cattle  and  horses  in  excellent 
condition  throughout  the  winter. 

To  the  eastward  the  ragged  forbidding-looking  ranges  of 
mountain,  which  here  constitute  the  frontier  of  Matshila's  land, 
stand  up  in  clear  relief  against  the  unclouded  sky.  Every  crag, 
bush,  and  rivulet  are  as  distinct  to  the  naked  eye  at  four  miles' 
distance  as  they  would  be  in  Europe  at  one  mile  with  the  aid  of 
field-glasses. 

It  is  evening,  and  troops  of  graceful  roybuck  are«cropping  the 
shoots  of  herbage  and  lazily  twitching  their  tails,  as  with  the  dainty 
stiff-kneed  action  peculiar  to  antelope  they  stalk  down  to  the  river, 
in  Indian  file,  for  their  evening  drink.  The  flocks  of  guinea  fowl 
are  beginning  to  crrrruck-cuck-cuck-crrrruck,  and  the  bush  phea- 
sant gives  his  discordant  plaintive  call  as  he  prepares  to  roost. 

But  why  are  the  guinea  fowl  suddenly  silent,  and  why  do  the 
pallahs,  giving  one  spring  sideways,  stand  rooted  with  astonish- 
ment for  five  seconds,  and  then  airily  bound  away  in  alarm  ? 

Well  they  may,  for  since  the  hills  first  in  order  stood  no  such 
sound  has  ever  disturbed  the  solitudes  through  which  old  Olifant 
flows  as  the  pealing  notes  of  the  bugle  which  now  strike  upon 
the  ear. 
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There  amongst  the  bushes  are  rows  of  white  bell  tents,  from 
which  men  are  now  issuing.  They  are  clad  in  blue  shirts,  cord 
breeches,  field-boots,  and  soft  broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  and  have 
a  hardy  tanned  look.  Each  carries  a  currycomb  and  danderbrush 
and  has  a  nosebag  slung  over  his  arm,  and,  albeit  unshaven,  they 
seem  a  serviceable  body  of  men. 

They  &11  in  on  the  markers  in  section  column  by  the  left  at 
quarter  distance.  The  roll  is  called,  and  then  they  break  oflf  and 
go  towards  their  horses,  which  are  picketed  in  ranks,  and  which 
display  by  their  whinnying  that  they  know  the  hour  for  feeding 
as  well  as  the  men  do. 

*Halt!  who  comes  there?'  shouts  a  sentry.  Two  minutes 
later  a  couple  of  almost  naked  Basuto  Caffres  enter  the  camp,  and 
are  taken  to  the  Commandant's  marquee.  As  the  sun  sinks  a 
strong  guard  is  mounted,  and  the  sentries  are  all  doubled,  for  it 
is  war  time,  and  no  precaution  is  omitted. 

The  mess  bugle  sounds,  and  the  men  gather  in  groups  of 
eight  for  their  meal.  A  strange  crowd — English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  and  Afrikander — the  last  being  invaluable  as  a  frontiers- 
man for  his  good  shooting  and  horsemanship,  and  for  his  quick 
eye,  knowledge  of  country,  and  cool  self-reliance. 

Amongst  them  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — ^public 
schoolmen,  university  M.A.'s,  and  gentlemen  emigrants,  mixed 
with  farmers,  traders,  and  gold-diggers,  but  the  utmost  good 
feeling  prevails,  and  many  a  jest  and  yam  elicit  repeated  iroars 
of  laughter.  It  is  as  well  under  these  circumstances  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  Quartermaster,  for  somehow  or  other, 
after  the  nightly  issue  of  grog  ration,  there  is  always  a  surplus 
in  hand,  which,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  either  throw 
away  or  to  present  to  the  Grovemment,  so  taking  my  pipe 
and  my  tin  pannikin,  I  stroll  off  to  pay  my  respects  to  that 
worthy. 

*I  say,  Quartermaster,  who  were  those  two  natives  who  came 
in  this  evening  ? ' 

*  Can't  say — ^they  were  friendly  natives — I  fancy  they  have 
been  spying.  I  know  the  Commandant  is  in  touch  with  a  lot  of 
friendly  natives,  who  keep  their  eyes  skinned  and  bring  him 
information.  That  issuer  is  a  wonderful  man  ;  he  always  brings 
me  a  balance  over  of  just  one  quart  of  commissariat  rum  every 
night  after  issuing ;  excellent  man,  but  I  won't  recommend  him 
for  promotion,  for  he  is  so  admirably  suited  to  his  present  position 
— and  to  me.    Let's  play  poker.   Hullo,  there's  the  Commandant's 
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orderly.    What  do  you  want?    All  the  ram  is  finished;  go  to 
the  issuer  if  you  have  any  complaint.' 

*  The  Commandant  wants  Trooper  X ,  sir/ 

*  I  won't  be  long  away,  Quartermaster ;  keep  my  rum  for  me.' 
So  saying,  I  left  the  tent,  and  reported  myself  to  the  Commandant. 
He  was  seated  at  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  an  open  map.  He 
was  a  man  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  splendid  physique.  His 
marked  features,  resolute  expression  of  countenance,  quiet  but 
decided  manner,  and  resonant  voice,  betokened  courage  and  force 
of  character.  He  was  eminently  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  the  hour 
of  danger  or  disaster.  He  was  not  a  product  of  the  school  of 
discipline,  but,  like  such  men  in  all  new  countries,  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  front  by  a  sort  of  process  of  natural  selection,  and 
owed  his  position  entirely  to  the  personal  qualities  which  he  had 
often  displayed  on  critical  occasions.  Perhaps  some  may  recognise 
the  portrait. 

*  Trooper  X .' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Are  you  disposed  to  go  on  special  service  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  curious  question  to  ask  me,  sir.  I  am  ready  to  go 
wherever  you  order  me,  or  my  duty  leads  me.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  fur  to  send  any  particular  man 
on  a  service  of  especial  danger  without  asking  him  whether  he  is 
cheerfully  prepared  to  incur  the  risks.' 

'  I  know,  sir,  that  you  would  not  wantonly  expose  any  man  to 
unnecessary  risk.  The  risk  you  hint  at  must  be  in  the  course  of 
duty,  and  that  being  so,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  undertake  it 
cheerfully.' 

*  Well  spoken,  my  lad.  Did  you  see  two  natives  come  into 
the  camp  this  evening  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

*  They  report  to  me  that  they  have  heard  on  good  authority 
that  a  very  large  troop  of  the  enemy's  cattle  are  stowed  away  in 
the  valley  between  the  first  and  second  range  of  hills — I  mean 
between  the  range  of  hills  you  see  to  the  eastward  and  another 
range  behind  that  range  and  parallel  to  it.  You  will  have  to 
foUow  the  course  of  the  river,  which  runs  through  a  gap  in  the 
hills.  When  you  have  passed  the  gap,  turn  to  your  right  and 
pass  along  the  valley  between  this  range  and  the  next  range.  See 
here  on  the  map.  The  valley  narrows  at  this  point ;  I  am  told  it 
is  not  more  than  about  four  hundred  yards  wide  just  there. 
There  is  a  town  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  to  the  left,  about  half  a 
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mile  beyond  this  neck,  so  you  will  have  to  go  very  cautiously,  but 
when  you  have  passed  the  town  you  are  all  safe.  You  go  on  about 
three  or  four  miles  until  you  come  to  a  little  round  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley. 

*  I  am  told  there  is  a  small  patch  of  bush  on  this  little  hill.  I 
want  you  to  hide  your  horses  in  the  bush,  mount  the  hill,  and, 
keeping  yourselves  hidden,  to  watch  the  valley  and  ascertain  if 
there  are  any  troops  of  cattle,  where  they  feed,  and  to  bring  me 
all  the  information  you  can.  I  will  give  you  an  excellent  man  to 
accompany  you.  You  can  start  when  the  moon  rises  to-night. 
You  wiU  reach  the  spot  before  daybreak.  Bemain  hidden  all  day 
and  return  to-morrow  night.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do.  You  had 
better  take  fifty  rounds  of  ball  and  two  days*  rations  with  you.    I 

will  lend  you  my  field-glasses.     Trooper  G- accompanies  you. 

The  Adjutant  in  person  will  inspect  you  and  give  any  final  instruc- 
tions— and,  by  the  way,  is  your  horse  a  silent  one  ? ' 

*  Yes,  excepting  at  stables,  when  he  sometimes  gives  a  whinny 
at  the  sight  of  forage.' 

*  That  is  well.  I  have  known  a  good  man  to  come  to  grief 
owing  to  an  untimely  neigh.  Have  you  looked  to  his  shoes 
lately?' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  to  the  farrier  the  day  before  yesterday,  but 
he  is  only  shod  on  the  fore.' 

*  You  want  nothing  better,  even  for  the  roughest  ground  in 
this  country.  You  may  as  well  take  this  pocket  compass.  Now, 
are  you  sure  you  fully  understand  my  instructions  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Ah,  well.  Grood  night,  and,  mind  you,  no  smoking  at  night. 
I  know  you  are  a  heavy  smoker,  but  if  you  reflect  that  striking  a 
match  may  cost  you  your  life,  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  refrain.' 

'May  I  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me,  sir,  in  case  I  don't 
return  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  certainly.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

^  I  should  like  to  leave  my  father's  address  with  you,  and  ask 
you  to  conmiunicate  with  him  in  case  it  should  be  necessary ;  also 
to  open  all  letters  addressed  to  me,  read  them,  and  then  bum  them.' 

*  Quite  so.  I  promise  you  faithfully  I  will  do  this,  but  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding  on  my  part. 
However,  enter  the  address  in  my  memorandum  book,'  and  as  he 
spoke  he  tossed  me  the  book. 

Having  made  the  entry,  I  saluted,  turned  about  in  three 
ipotions,  and  left  the  tent. 
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The  Commandant  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  the  rare  gift 
of  maintaining  discipline,  not  by  the  machinery  of  organisation,  but 
solely  by  his  individual  force  of  character  and  personal  influence. 
Wlierever  he  took  us  we  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  we  all  would  have  followed  him  unhesitatingly, 
even  though  it  appeared  to  be  into  the  jaws  of  certain  death. 

I  have  known  him  ride  up  to  a  body  of  men  who  were  under 
heavy  fire,  and  who,  being  hardly  pressed  by  an  enemy  of  superior 
force,  were  beginning  to  get  unsteady.  The  instant  he  appeared 
amongst  them  they  became  as  steady  as  rocks. 

The  Great  Duke  said  of  Bonaparte  that  his  presence  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  It  is  hard  to  explain,  but  there  are  men  who  exercise  thLs 
influence  over  their  fellows. 

Irregular  troops  will  not  fight  well  unless  they  have  confidence 
in  their  leaders ;  indeed,  trust  is  to  them  what  discipline  and 
organisation  are  to  regular  troops. 

Our  Commandant  knew  every  man  by  name  who  served  under 
him.  There  was  no  restraint  in  his  manner,  for  he  would  converse 
freely  with  any  of  us  in  a  way  that  is  usually  deemed  to  be  de- 
structive of  all  discipline.  *  Few  men  have  this  power  of  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  their  men,  and  yet  not  impairing  their  control. 
It  is  a  special  gift.  Those  who  possess  it  not  had  better  abstain 
from  free  contact  with  their  subordinates. 

As  a  tactician  he  was  bold  in  conception  and  swift  in  execu- 
tion. Knowing  the  nature  of  his  enemy  thoroughly,  he  also 
knew  just  how  isx  he  could  take  liberties  with  ttem.  He  never 
put  his  foot  further  out  than  he  could  withdraw  it  again  with 
safety. 

At  times  he  apparently  violated  oil  the  accepted  canons  of 
warfare.  He  would  throw  off"  his  line  of  communication  and  lead 
us  into  positions  of  apparently  great  danger,  but  he  was  as  wise 
as  he  was  bold,  and  no  contingency  was  unforeseen  or  unprovided 
against.  As  a  rule  his  movements  were  so  rapid  that  before  the 
enemy  realised  his  intentions  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 

Self-reliant  energy  is  characteristic  of  the  Afrikander,  and  the 
Commandant  was  merely  a  typical  specimen  of  his  race.  For 
generations  past  they  have  in  insignificant  numbers  fought  their 
way  northward  against  savage  hordes  and  dangerous  wild  beastf, 
their  only  weapon  the  rifle,  their  only  book  the  Bible,  and  the 
constant  struggle  has  evolved  a  singularly  bold  and  hardy  people. 

As   the  moon  rose  Trooper  G and  myself  pcuaded  for 
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inspection.  After  being  very  narrowly  overhauled  by  the 
Adjutant,  who  gave  us  a  final, injunction  to  be  careful,  we  set  out 

on  our  journey.      Trooper  G led  the  way.     He  was  an 

Afrikander  bom  of  Irish  parents.  He  was  a  fine  rider,  a  fine  shot, 
as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  withal,  like  most  Irishmen,  had  a  cheerful 
temperament,  which  never  deserted  him  even  at  the  moments  of 
gravest  danger. 

*Mr.  X ,  I'm  thinking  v^e  may  set  to  work  and  do  all 

our  smoking  and  talking  now  while  we  can  do  it  with  safety,  for 
in  the  parts  we  are  going  to  visit  we  are  not  exactly  popular,  so 
let  us  light  up  now.' 

Thus  we  continued  to  smoke  and  converse  in  a  low  tone  until 
we  reached  the  Pass  in  the  hills  through  which  the  river  flowed. 
Dead  silence  was  now  to  be  our  rule.  The  frost  had  begun  to  fall, 
and  it  was  somewhat  cold  work. 

A  long  ride  in  a  frosty  night  invariably  makes  one  feel  sleepy. 
Anyone  much  accustomed  to  riding  acquires  the  knack  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  saddle.  It  is  a  dubious  kind  of  rest  though.  Every 
now  and  then  as  the  head  begins  to  nod  and  fall  forward  the 
sleeper  is  suddenly  awakened.  Besides  this,  one  occasionally  gets 
a  reminder  by  a  thorny  branch  brushing  across  one's  face,  or  by 
the  horse  unwarily  putting  his  foot  into  an  ant-bear  hole.  How- 
ever, as  G had  taken  upon  himself  to   do  the  piloting,  I 

gathered  as  many  winks  of  sleep  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Eels  are  said  to  get  accustomed  to  skinning,  and  men  certainly 
get  inured  to  exposure  and  discomfort.  Since  those  days  I  have 
oilen,  when  travelling  at  night,  comfortably  seated  in  a  first-class 
carriage  of  an  express  train,  obtained  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  by 
recalling  to  memory  the  discomforts  incurred  on  a  night  patrol, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  immunity  froni  discomforts 
which  accompanies  a  high  state  of  civilisation  may  not  in  the 
long  run  sap  the  courage  and  energy  of  European  nations.     My 

dozing  was  at  last  interrupted  by  G 's  voice.     *  Here  we  are  ; 

there  is  the  valley  to  our  right ;  we  have  been  going  for  two 
hours ;  that  accords  with  instructions,  doesn't  it?  It  should  bear 
southward  of  us  now ;  take  a  look  at  the  pocket  compass.' 

Jumping  oflf  my  horse,  I  covered  the  compass  with  my  hat, 

while  G struck  a  match  under  the  hat. 

*  Yes,  that's  all  right ;  let  us  aim  our  course  between  those 
two  shoulders  which  descend  from  the  hills  on  either  side.  I 
think  we  had  better  skirt  to  the  right  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
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Commandant  said  there  was  a  Basuto  town  on  the  slope  of  the 
range  to  the  left  hand.' 

In  another  half-hour  we  saw  that  the  two  ranges  were  getting 
nearer  to  us,  and  that  we  were  approaching  the  neck  of  the  valley. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  exactly  estimate  the  true  size  and 
distance  of  natural  features  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

At  last  we  reached  the  neck  and  hurried  through  it,  keeping 
as  much  to  the  right  as  possible,  with  the  double  object  of  avoiding 
the  proximity  of  the  native  town  on  the  left,  and  also  of  keeping 
well  in  the  shadow  of  the  rauge  of  hills  on  the  right.  Ten 
minutes  took  us  through  the  pass.  There  was  evidently  no 
Basuto  town  in  the  pass,  for  we  saw  no  lights  and  heard  no  bark- 
ing of  dogs. 

The  valley  now  widened  out  again.  Suddenly  we  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs  apparently  about  half  a  mile  off  on  the  left  of  the 
valley. 

'  Ah,  there  is  the  town,'  said  G .     *  I  hope  the  dogs  are 

not  taking  alarm.' 

*  No,  no.    The  nasty  yapping  brutes  keep  it  up  all  night  long.' 

My  horse's  hoofs  now  ceased  to  sound  as  they  struck  the  earth, 
and  I  experienced  a  sensation  as  though  he  were  travelling  over 
soft  ground.  An  exclamation  of  impatient  annoyance  broke  from 
G . 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  I  asked. 

*Bad  enough;  couldn't  well  be  worse.  We  have  got  on  to 
newly-cultivated  land.  If  they  visit  this  land  to-morrow  morning 
they  will  be  certain  to  see  the  hoof-marks,  and  then  we  are  done 
for.  However,  perhaps  they  mayn't  come  over  this  ground  to- 
morrow. In  any  case  we  couldn't  return  to  camp  without  having 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  out  our  orders,  so  all  we  can  do  is  to 
turn  back  and  skirt  this  field  in  the  hopes  that  they  may  not  be 
working  here  to-morrow.' 

We  wheeled  our  horses  round,  and  having  regained  the  veldt 
went  off  at  a  tangent  to  avoid  the  cultivated  ground.  When  we 
judged  that  we  must  be  past  it  we  resumed  our  direct  course, 
but  the  incident  left  an  unpleasant  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
my  spirits  were  overshadowed  by  anxious  presentiments  of  coming 
eviL  We  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  in  this  manner,  when  we 
saw  a  small  round  hillock  looming  up  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
In  another  ten  minutes  we  reached  it.  At  the  foot  was  a  small 
clump  of  bushes  which  we  entered,  and  having  off-saddled  and 
affixed  the  nosebags,  we  tied  up  the  horses,  and  ascending  to  the 
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top  of  the  hillock,  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  overcoats  and  lay 
down  to  sleep,  with  the  butts  of  our  rifles  as  pillows.  Youth, 
health,  and  nerves  make  a  good  nightcap,  and  in  those  days  I 
conld  sleep  sounder  under  conditions  like  this  than  I  can  now  in 
a  feather  bed. 

At  break  of  day  I  was  roused  by  G ,  who  was  pulling  my 

leg.  Rubbing  my  eyes,  I  looked  round  me.  Before  us  was 
spread  a  wide  valley  covered  with  scattered  clumps  of  bush.  From 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  columns  of  smoke 
arose  from  Basuto  villages.  On  examining  them  with  the  field- 
glasses  I  could  see  that  they  were  all  strongly  fortified  with 
schanaea  (or  breastworks  of  stone),  and  behind  them  were  preci- 
pices or  rugged  masses  of  rock,  in  which,  doubtless,  were  numerous 
caves  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  took  refuge  when- 
ever they  were  driven  from  their  villages  by  an  enemy.  Each 
village  contained  several  score  of  huts  with  round  conical-shaped 
roofs,  which  projected  above  the  walls  of  the  schansea  which 
encircled  them. 

Far  back  behind  us,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  neck  of  the  valley  through  which  we  had  passed  on 
the  previous  evening,  was  a  village  of  about  a  hundred  huts. 
From  the  hill  just  above  the  neck  itself  was  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
showing  that  a  picket  was  posted  there.  We  must  have  passed 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  them  during  the  night. 

We  could  distinguish  the  patch  of  cultivated  ground  we  had 
unwittingly  trespassed  upon  during  our  last  night's  journey. 

We  munched  our  biscuits  and  took  u  pull  at  our  water-bottles 
by  way  of  breakfast. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  from  the  villages  at  the  further  end  of 
the  valley  we  saw  four  large  troops  of  cattle  descend  into  the  plain 
and  spread  themselves  out  to  feed. 

In  the  four  troops  there  must  have  been  at  least  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle. 

We  discussed  the  situation,  and  speculated  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Commandant. 

We  conjectured  that  he  must  contemplate  entering  the  valley 
by  night  with  a  body  of  men,  lying  in  wait  till  the  cattle  came 
out  to  feed,  capturing  them  all,  leaving  another  body  of  men 
lying  perdu  near  the  neck  with  orders  to  seize  the  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  thus  secure  a  safe  exit  from  the  valley  for 
the  party  who  seized  the  cattle. 

All  this  seemed  feasible  enough,  for  the  cattle  were  feeding  so 
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far  out  upon  the  plain  that  we  could  have  galloped  down  firom  our 
hillock  and  have  secured  them  before  they  could  have  been  driven 
back  within  the  shelter  of  the  villages.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
gully  about  a  mile  further  on,  and  nearer  to  the  cattle,  which  was 
capable  of  concealing  almost  any  number  of  mounted  men. 

As  the  Sim  rose  higher  the  heat  became  more  and  more 
oppressive,  and  we  looked  forward  rather  ruefully  to  the  prospect 
of  lying  stretched  out  upon  our  hillock  all  day  long. 

About  11  A.M.  Trooper  G gave  a  whistle  of  astonish- 
ment, and,  touching  me  on  the  arm,  pointed  back  to  the  village 
near  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 

On  looking  with  the  glasses,  I  saw  a  party  of  about  a  dozen 
women  descending  into  the  plain,  carrying  hoes  and  implements 
for  field-work.  They  were  apparently  going  straight  down  towards 
the  cultivated  land  on  which  we  had  trespassed  during  the  night. 

Said  Trooper  G ,  *  If  they  find  our  spoor  of  last  night,  we 

must  gallop  for  it,  for  the  whole  of  the  people  will  turn  out  and 
search  the  valley  until  they  find  us.' 

We  watched  their  progress  with  overwhelming  anxiety.  They 
reached  the  cultivated  ground  and  began  walking  across  it  straight 
towards  the  spot  we  had  traversed  the  night  before. 

*  By  George  !  it  is  all  up,'  said  G .     *  We  might  as  well 

start  ofi"  now.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  they  don't  see  the  spoor. 
We'll  wait  a  bit,  though,  to  see  whether  chance  doesn't  save  us. 
No,  no ;  not  a  bit  of  good.  See,  they  are  almost  on  the  very 
spot.  Look,  they  are  all  running  together  to  the  very  spot ;  and 
now,  by  George !  look  again ;  they  have  set  off  running  to  the 
village  as  hard  as  they  can  go.  Come  on,  there  isn't  a  moment  to 
lose.  Chuck  on  the  saddles  and  let  us  be  off  for  a  life  and  death 
gallop.' 

As  he  spoke  we  sprang  to  our  feet  and  rushed  down  the 
hillock  to  where  our  horses  were  picketed,  threw  on  the  saddles 
and  bridles  (surely  horses  were  never  so  swiftly  saddled  before), 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  were  heading  back  for  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  at  a  smart  hand  gallop. 

*Hold  your  horse  together,  Mr.  X ,  there  is  no  saying 

what  call  we  may  not  have  to  make  upon  the  nags.' 

Sising  slightly  from  the  saddle  to  ease  my  horse,  I  gave  the 
brave  beast  a  couple  of  pats  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  for  I  felt 
that  he  would  not  fail  me  at  a  pinch,  and  would  do  all  that  was 
required  of  him. 

*  See  ! '   shouted  G ;  *  look  at  those    three   columns  of 
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smoke  from  the  picket  on  the  hill  at  the  right  of  the  neck— that 
is  the  alarm  signal — look  at  the  people  all  running  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  from  that  infernal  village.  If  they  reach  the  neck 
before  we  do  they  will  form  a  line  across  it,  and  it  will  be  a  hun- 
dred to  one  if  we  can  get  through  them  alive,  so  let  out  your 
horse  a  bit." 

Notwithstanding  the  awful  nature  of  our  death-ride — ^notwith- 
standing the  heavy  stake  depending  upon  it — I  had  a  feeling 
almost  of  exultation,  and  could  have  shouted  aloud.  My  good 
horse,  puffing  and  snorting  as  he  bore  upon  the  bit,  the  thudding 
of  his  hoofs  as  he  sped  along,  the  wind  whistling  past  my  ears,  all 
tended  to  raise  my  spirits.  Men  ride  in  earnest  when  the  hounds 
are  running  into  a  sinking  fox,  but  no  men  ever  rode  more 
earnestly  than  we  twain  did  for  our  dear  lives — a  strained  sinew, 
a  stumble,  a  girth  failing,  and  I  should  not  have  been  here  to- 
day to  tell  the  tale. 

The  natives  were  racing  down  in  hundreds  to  try  and  reach 
the  neck  bsfore  we  did,  and  it  became  a  question  as  to  who  would- 
reach  the  neck  first. 

Nearer  and  yet  nearer — we  were  almost  at  the  neck — from  the 
hills  on  the  right  about  sixty  natives,  the  advanced  guard  of 
those  who  were  coming  from  the  village,  were  running  down  into 
the  valley  to  block  our  track.  We  saw  that  we  must  pass  them 
within  a  very  few  yard.s,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
seconds  as  to  whether  we  got  past  them  at  all.  We  bent  our 
horses  to  the  left,  for  they  were  almost  in  front  of  us  now. 

G shouted,  *  Now,  Mr.  X ,  let  him  out  and  ride  as 

hard  as  you  can.* 

I  got  hold  of  his  head,  and  driving  in  the  spurs  rode  him  on 
the  bit  as  well,  and  we  managed  to  dash  past  them  within  sixty 
yards.  As  we  did  so  they  gave  a  yell,  and  a  volley  rattled  out 
from  their  rifles,  the  bullets  chirping  and  hissing  all  round  us. 

I  saw  Gr flinch  and  bend  slightly  over  his  saddle  bow,  and  I 

felt  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation  in  my  left  arm.  My  horse,  too, 
gave  a  flounder. 

'  Hurrah ! '  shouted  G as  we  dashed  along  the  valley,  and 

sped  out  at  the  further  end  of  the  neck  into  the  plain.  But  my 
horse  was  going  in  a  very  cramped  way,  and  I  had  to  shout  to 

G to  draw  rein.     I  pulled  up,  and  on  dismounting  I  found 

that  he  had  been  shot  through  the  thigh.  At  the  same  time  the 
trickling  of  something  warm  down  my  left  arm  and  hand  revealed 
to  me  that  I  bad  been  woun-^ed  also, 
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G galloped  backhand  shouted,  *  The  horse  is  dead  lame ; 

leave  him  and  jump  up  behind  me.'  I  noticed  that  his  lips  were 
very  white. 

With  some  difficulty  I  mounted  the  croup  of  his  horse,  which 
carried  us  on  at  a  reduced  speed  under  the  double  burden. 

G only  spoke  once  the  whole  time.     '  By  George !  the 

only  thing  I  regret  is  that  I  hadn't  a  chance  of  dismounting  and 
gruelling  one  of  them.' 

I  now  felt  terribly  thirsty  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  so  as 

we  neared  the  river  I  asked  G to  stop  and  let  me  dismount 

for  a  drink.  He  handed  me  his  water-bottle,  saying,  *  Please  fill 
it — I  am  afraid  to  dismount.' 

'  WTiy,  G ,  what's  the  matter  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  rather  think  I  am  shot  through  the  stomach,  but  I 
think  I  can  manage  to  get  to  camp  if  I  don't  dismount.' 

I  handed  up  the  water-bottle,  and  the  poor  fellow  took  a  long 
drink. 

In  another  couple  of  hours  we  were  in  camp  again.     G 

insisted  on  reporting  himself  to  the  Adjutant,  and  having 
delivered  his  information  was  lifted  from  the  saddle  by  many 
friendly  hands,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital  tent.  A  couple  of 
days  later  on  three  volleys  were  fired  over  the  poor  fellow's  grave. 

I  was  recompensed  by  the  Government  for  the  loss  of  my 
horse. 

That  very  night  the  Commandant  ordered  a  full  patrol.  He 
knew  that  the  cattle  would  all  be  removed  from  that  valley  to 
some  other  spots.  He  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  their  whereabouts, 
and  succeeded  in  raiding  six  hundred  head  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  shooting  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy  in  revenge  for 

the  death  of  poor  G ,  at  the  same  time  only  having  two  of  our 

men  slightly  wounded. 

I  was  in  hospital  for  a  fortnight,  and  rapidly  recovered  from 
my  wound.  Since  then  I  have  followed  the  Commandant  on 
many  a  dangerous  path,  but  never  till  my  last  day  shall  I  forget 
that  ride  for  dear  life. 

Charles  Montague. 
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SOME  remarks  on  Americanisms  were  lately  made  here,  which 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  commented  on  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  foreign  Ministers  should 
address  the  American  President  as  '  Old  Hoss,'  or  ask  him  if  he 
*  feels  like  brandy-and-water  to-day.'  Everyone  must  abhor 
such  vulgarities.  The  question  rather  was,  whether  these  phrases 
are  not  colloquial  parts  of  the  language  of  the  Great  Republic. 
The  query '  Do  you  feel  like  brandy-and-water  ? '  was,  according  to 
my  information,  actuaUy  put  by  an  American  citizen  to  a  reigning 
monarch.  But  I  hasten  to  reassure  Mr.  Warner  by  adding  that 
this  prince  was  king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  of  some  other  isles 
in  that  wide  oceanic  district.  Nor  did  his  majesty  resent  the 
impUed  invitation.  The  phrase  about  'the  inner  tracks' — 'I 
allow  that  Garfield  has  the  inner  tracks ' — was  employed  by  a 
charming  American  lady,  in  answering  the  inquiries  of  two  British 
dignitaries,  a  bishop  and  a  man  of  science,  I  think ;  but  this  she 
did  by  way  of  a  joke,  and  to  impart  local  colour.  Educated  people 
of  taste  use  the  same  language,  of  course,  in  both  countries,  with 
some  differences  in  terminology.  And  people  of  a  different  sort  use 
the  same  language,  with  local  dialectical  varieties,  and  varieties 
of  slang,  and  of  vulgarisms.  And  that  is  all  that  the  difference 
amounts  to,  though  some  American  scholars  say  *  all  the  time,' 
even  in  translating  Homerj  where  we  say  '  always.'  What  causes 
this  difference  of  usage  philologists  may  be  able  to  explain.  Miss 
Earle's  very  entertaining  book,  Cuaioma  and  Fashions  in  Old 
New  England  (Nutt),  shows  that  Old  New  English  ways  were 
almost  exactly  (except  for  slavery)  like  ways  here.  The  very 
theology  of  Judge  Sewall,  and  his  religious  anecdotes,  are  the 
anecdotes  and  theology  of  that  Presbyterian  Pepys,  Wodrow. 
Indeed,  the  New  England  clerical  leaders,  like  Cotton  Mather,  were 
in  correspondence  with  men  like  Wodrow  at  home ;  and  Richard 
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Baxter's  World  of  Spirits  seems  to  have  been  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  Salem  epidemic  of  witchcraft. 

• 
New  England  affords  us,  from  a  newspaper  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  a  curious  example  of  patriotic  criticism.     In  a  book 
for  children  edited  by  myself  was  an  account  of  the  duel  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon,  written  by  Miss  May  EendalL 
We  won  that  time,  as  everybody  knows,  all  the  better  because  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  affair  of  frigates  which  we  did  win  in  that 
war.     But  the  Cambridge  critic  complains  that  I,  or  rather  Miss 
Kendall,  forgot  to  mention  that  the  American  captain  fell  early 
in  the  battle,  with  most  of  the  officers,  while  the  Americans  lost 
146  men  and  officers  out  of  376,  and  we  lost  but  85.     And  this 
omission  *  detracts  from  any  historical  value  the  book  may  have 
for  children.'     It  was  not  meant  to  have  any,  but  the  facts  only 
prove  how  much  better  our  side  fought,  and  shot,  than  the  other 
side.     Suppose  a  Cambridge  man  says,  *  Cambridge  beat  Oxford 
soundly  in  1893/     An  Oxford  man  might  reply,  'Yes,  but  you 
forget  to  mention  that  the  Oxford  captain  made  0,  and  that  Wells 
bowled  eight  men  out  for  6,'  or  whatever  the  figures  may  be. 
Clearly  it  was  the  business  of  Oxford  to  have  played  better,  and 
the  business  of  the  Chesapeake  to  have  shot  straighter.    They 
were  beaten  because  they  failed  in  these  respects.     To  be  better 
in  these  respects,  among  others,  is  the  condition  of  winning. 

One  finds  odd  criticisms,  where  we  expect  to  fend  them,  in 
old  Quarterly  Reviews,  Twenty-two  years  ago  someone  wrote 
there  on  '  Byron  and  Tennyson,'  charging  heavily  in  favour  of 
Byron.     He  quoted  such  lines  as 

A  moment  checked  his  wheeling  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  steed. 

If  the  latter  line  had  possessed  an  obvious  meaning  (for  how  does 
a  man  breathe  himself  from  his  steed  ?)  we  might  have  attributed 
the  couplet  to  Scott.  Byron  is  so  little  read  that  people  who 
peruse  Scott's  recent  published  correspondence  ask,  *  What  did  Miss 
Baillie  mean  by  saying  that  Byron  imitated  Scott  ? '  She  meant, 
of  course,  that  the  rapid  octosyllabics  of  this  passage,  for  example, 
from  the  *  Giaour '  would  never  have  been  written,  as  they  are 
written,  but  for  the  example  of  Scott.  The  Keviewer  went  on  to 
observe  that  *  you  are  never  obliged  to  dig  for  Byron's  meaning.' 
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Unluckily,  you  are  often  obliged  to  dig,  and,  as  we  shall  show,  often 
yon  dig  in  vain.  '  To  breathe  him  from  his  steed '  no  doubt,  on 
reflection,  means  to  take  a  rest  in  a  rapid  ride.  One  only  selects 
examples  from  what  the  friend  of  Byron  praises. 

Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  What  was  *  so  full ' — his  image  or  her 
bosom  ?  What  was  '  that  feeling  *  which  '  seem'd  almost  unfelt '? 
Two  or  three  conjectures  might  be  offered,  none  of  them  eatis- 
factory.  Can  it  mean  that  her  bosom  beat  so  little  (of  course 
hearts,  rather  than  bosoms,  usually  '  beat  *)  that  he  could  scarcely 
feel  its  beating  ?     Or  how  can  '  elements  ' 

Gnash  with  impenitent  remorse  % 

Teeth  gnash,  not  elements.  This  is  an  instance  from  a  long 
passage  which,  as  punctuated,  cannot  be  construed.  The 
Reviewer  calls  it  *  a  startling  picture.'  It  is  certainly  startling,  but 
picture  there  is  none.  In  the  ^  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean '  stanza, 
how  are  we  to  understand 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  hia  ovm^ 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  babbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unkneird,  unooffin'd,  and  unknown  % 

Save  his  own  what?  His  own  ravage?  Not  a  shadow  of  his 
ravage,  except  his  ravage?  If  this  means  his  being  drowned, 
why,  it  does  iruit  remain ;  man  is  gone  like  a  drop  of  rain,  '  with 
bubbling  groan.'  If  '  man's  ravage '  means  his  destroying  ships 
in  war,  the  hulk  dots  remain,  sometimes,  probably.  When  Byron, 
in  a  passage  particularly  recommended,  hopelessly  loses  sight 
even  of  grammar,  of  course  we  have  to  *  dig  for  his  meaning,' 
and  we  dig  in  vain,  as  the  piece  is  quoted  : — 

The  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  when  the  deep  skies  assume 
Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Float  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadow  forth  its  glory. 

Now,  granting  that  *  azure  gloom '  at  night  can  '  assume  hues 
which  have  words,'  and  can  also  *  shadow  forth '  glory,  still, 
'gloom'  is  singular,  and,  with  all  its  varied  accomplishments, 
cannot  take  plural  verbs,  '  float '  and  '  shadow  forth.'    The  passage 
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is  nonsense,  meaningless  nonsense,  but  nonsense  on  a  magnifi- 
cent subject.  That,  really,  is  what  captivates  the  critic.  *  Mr. 
Tennyson,*  he  says,  *  moralises  over  a  lily'  (Where?),  while 
Byron  ^  apostrophises  a  crashing  forest  or  an  avalanche.'  Bat  it 
is  better  to  moralise  over  a  lily  (if  Lord  Tennyson  did  so)  in  good 
verse  and  good  grammar  than  to  ^  apostrophise '  Ocean,  or  Some, 
or  even  an  avalanche,  in  words  without  sense  or  grammar.  The 
implicit  &ith  in  Byron  as  a  poet  is  a  faith  very  hard  to  under- 
stand. Among  the  many  unpoetical  elements  of  his  popularity 
was  probably  a  mental  confusion,  which  conceived  that  he  who 
writes  about  sublime  things  must  be  writing  sublimely.  That 
anyone  should  ever  have  regarded  his  verse  as  lucid,  his  meaning 
as  on  the  surface,  merely  shows  that  the  meaning  was  often  taken 
for  granted.  In  hardly  a  single  passage  cited  as  admirable 
twenty-two  years  ago  can  the  meaning  be  discovered  by  search. 
Thus  Byron  addresses  Ocean : — 

Thy  shores  are  empire<>y  changed  in  all  save  thee, 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage — what  are  they  I 

Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they  were  fireey 
And  many  a  tyrant  since. 

Which  shores  are  empires  ?  What  seaboard  has  Assyria,  any 
more  than  Bohemia  ?  What  does  *  many  a  tyrant  since '  mean  ? 
Did  the  waters  first  wash  power  to  Assyria,  &c.,  '  while  they  were 
free,'  and  afterwards  *  wash  them  *  '  many  a  tyrant  *  ?  And  when 
was  Assyria  free  ?  Or  did  the  waters  wash  power  to  *  many  a 
tyrant '  ?  *  The  citizens  have  a  right  to  know '  what  Byron 
meant,  if  he  meant  anything.  He  goes  on,  more  darkling  than 
'  Sordello '  :— 

Their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts: — not  so  thou  ; — 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

How  have  the  shores  '  decayed '  ?  How  can  the  decay  of  a 
shore  dry  up  a  realm  to  a  desert?  What  does  'not  so  thou' 
mean  ?  That  the  sea  does  not  obey  the  slave,  the  savage,  and 
the  stranger  ?  That  is  not  the  case.  '  Britannia  rules  the  waves ' 
much  more,  at  all  events,  than  Assyria  ever  ruled  them,  or  the 
other  places.     But  the  sentence  is — 

their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  80  thou; — 
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Ob,  Heaven !  Not  so  whjai  f  Can  the  noble  poet  mean  that  the  sea 
has  not  dried  up  reabns  to  deserts?  How  could  it  dry  up 
anything  whatever?  K  he  means  that  'their  decay'  has  not 
dried  up  the  sea,  he  should  have  written  *  not  so  theeJ  It  would 
have  been  grammar,  it  might  have  been  reason  to  congratulate 
the  sea  on  not  being  dried  up  by  the  decay  of  Assyria,  or  of 
shores,  or  whatever  it  is.  Rhyme  it  could  not  be.  It  begins  to 
occur  to  me  that  *  their,'  in  *  their  decay,'  may  go  back,  and  refer 
to  Assyria,  Greece,  Home,  Carthage.  Well,  let  us  take  it  that  the 
decay  of  Home  and  Assyria  has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts ; — '  not 
80  thoiu'  The  sea  has  not  decayed,  and,  consequently,  has  not 
dried  up  realms.  In  fact  it  has  not  *  dried  up '  at  all.  This  may 
be  sense,  perhaps,  but  it  is  very  queer  poetry  to  felicitate  the 
ocean  on  not  drjdng  anything  up.  *  Unchangeable  to  play '  is  an 
odd  phrase,  but  that  is  a  trifle  in  such  a  mass  of  pompous,  sense- 
less, much-lauded  absurdity.  Longfellow's  *  Psalm  of  Life'  is 
really  not  at  all  worse  than  this. 


The  Reviewer  who  praises,  who  specially  selects  for  praise,  these 
ludicrous  lines  goes  on  to  deride  the  Laureate  for  allowing  a 
dying  swan  to  sing.  Can  he  have  been  a  countryman  of  my  own  ? 
He  seems  to  regret  that  the  Laureate  ^  has  never  been  the  slave 
of  guilty  passion.'  Whether  or  no,  the  laureate  wrote  *  Fatima ' 
and  *  Love  and  Duty,'  and,  as  a  rule,  was  *  a  slave '  to  grammar. 
The  Reviewer  (when  can  he  have  been  bom  ?)  '  remembers  the 
time  when  it  was  considered  the  depth  of  ill-breeding  and  bad 
taste  to  allude  to  Odalisques  in  good  society.'  This  awful  offence 
against  taste  and  morals  the  frisky  Laiureate  committed  when  his 
Princess  spoke  of  '  Odalisques  and  oracles  of  mode ' !  Who  can 
believe  that  those  absurdities  of  criticism  were  produced  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  only  twenty-two  years  ago  ?  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  put  faith  in  Progress.  This  egregious  critic,  comparing 
two  passages  from  his  favourite  and  his  unfavoured  poet,  says, 
*  Byron's  strikes  us  to  be  decidedly  the  finer  of  the  two.'  His 
grammar  is  on  a  level  with  his  noble  author's.  He  ends  by 
reminding  us  that  the  Germans  still  admire  Byron,  or,  at  least, 
that  Herr  Eltze  does.  The  Germans  may  be  our  teachers  in 
everything  else,  but  surely  not  in  matters  of  taste,  or  in  English 
literature.  Of  course  Byron  is  not  always  on  the  level  of  his 
admirer's  selections,  very  far  from  it  indeed.  But  that  these 
selections  were  admired,  that  the  lines  to  Ocean  were  spouted 
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everywhere  as  a  masterpiece,  shows  how;  little  wit  goes  to  tiie 
appraising  of  poets.  Only  twenty-two  years  ago  a  human  being 
was  going  about  whom  these  lines  '  struck  to  be '  admirable,  and 
whom  the  mention  of  Odalisques  *  struck  to  be '  indecent,  though 
'  Don  Juan '  did  not  strike  him  to  be  anything  of  the  kind. 


•     « 


There  are  various  causes  of  obscurity  in  poetry.  Mr,  Browning 
is  obscure  partly  (but  not  chiefly)  because  his  ideas  are  remote, 
and  perhaps  not  clearly  conceived  by  himself.  But  the  main 
cause  of  his  obscurity  is  his  inability  to  tell  a  plain  tale  plainly 
with  his  pen ;  this  declares  itself  in  some  of  his  published  letters. 
It  seems  as  if  he  could  not  be  lucid  and  simple,  even  in  a  letter. 
Moreover,  he  no  doubt  had  a  humorous  pleasure  in  puzzling 
admirers  who  were  rather  dull  intelligent  people,  and  who  Ukedto 
be  puzzled.  Tennyson  is  obscure — when  he  is  obscure — by  dint  of 
too  much  research,  too  great  a  desire  to  write  exquisitely.  /The 
worst  kind  of  writing  comes  from  trying  to  write  too  well.'  But 
Byron  is  obscure  because  he  sees  a  welter  of  ideas,  all  very  fine 
and  large,  before  his  mind's  eye ;  he  jumps  in,  splashes  about,  and 
lets  the  sense  and  grammar  take  care  of  themselves. 


The  following  Scotch  ballad  may  have  been  printed  before, 
though  I  have  not  seen  it,  to  my  knowledge,  in  print.  The  vain 
repetitions  are  needed  in  singing,  probably. 

Oh,  gin  I  were  where  Gaudie  rins,  where  Gaudie  rins,  where  Gaiidic 

rins ; 
Oh,  gin  I  were  where  Gaudie  rins,  at  the  back  of  Bennachie, 
I  wad  ne'er  come  back  again,  back  again,  back  again, 
I  wad  ne'er  come  back  again  to  view  this  low  countrie  I 

I  never  had  but  twa  lads,  but  twa  lads,  but  twa  lads, 
I  never  had  but  twa  lads,  and  weel  they  likit  me ; 
The  ane  was  killed  in  Lawran  Fair,  in  La^v^an  Fair,  in  Lawran  Fair, 
The  ane  was  killed  in  Lawran  Fair,  and   the   ither  was  droon*d  in 
Dee. 

Oh,  had  they  gien  him  man  for  man,  man  for  man,  man  for  man. 

Oh,  had  they  gien  him  man  for  man,  or  e'en  ae  man  for  three, 

He  wadna  hae  lain  sae  low  that  day,  sae  low  that  day,  sae  low  that 

day. 
He  wadna  hae  lain  sae  low  that  day  at  the  foot  o'  the  low  countrie ! 
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We  gae'd  to  buy  our  bonny  things,  our  bonny  things,  oUr  bpnny 

things;  ^ 
We  gae'd  to  buy  our  bonny  things,  a*  in  the  low  countrie ; 
Instead  o'  that  I  got  linen  cloth,  linen  cloth,  linen  cloth, 
Instead  o'  that  I  got  linen  cloth  to  row  his  body  wi*. 

Ohy  wasna  that  a  dowie  day,  a  dowie  day,  a  dowie  day. 

Oh,  wasna  that  a  dowie  day,  a  dowie  day  for  me  1 

Oh,  gin  I  were  where  Gaudie  rins,  where  Gaudie  rins,  where  Gaudie 

rins. 
Oh,  gin  I  were  where  Gaudie  rins,  at  the  back  o'  Bennachie  I 

Talking  of  vain  repetition  reminds  one  of  a  circumstance  about 
the  Scotch  Kirk  which,  perhaps,  is  generally  known,  but  was 
unfamiliar  tome.  In  his  Arialecta,  about  1712,  Wodrow  tells 
us  that  an  old  Presbyterian  minister  of  his  acquaintance  once  used 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  worship.  Wodrow  asked  him  how  he 
oould  do  such  a  thing.  The  old  man,  who  must  have  remembered 
the  *  killing  days'  of  Claverhouse,  replied  that,  divided  as 
Christians  were,  they  all  had  a  common  property  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  '  And  for  once  in  my  life,'  he  said,  '  I  had  a  longing  to 
be  in  union  with  the  whole  Christian  Church.'  Still,  to  repeat 
the  prayer  of  the  Founder  of  that  Church  in  a  Scotch  kirk  was 
a  daring  thing  to  do.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Covenanting 
ministers  occasionally  used  images  drawn  from  golf  in  their 
sermons.  But  Wodrow  quotes,  from  the  famous  Mr.  Blair, 
minister  of  St.  Andrews  before  the  Sestoration,  a  golfing  metaphor 
so  grotesquely,  if  unconsciously,  blasphemous,  that,  after  consult- 
ing experienced  golfers,  I  dare  not  quote  it.  It  is  apiece  of  ancient 
golfiana  better  omitted,^ 


*     * 


Wodrow  was  not  only  a  very  learned  historian  and  antiquary, 
but  also  a  kind  of  Presbyterian  Pepys.  In  his  vast  note-books  he 
jotted  down  every  event,  every  trait  of  character,  and  above  all, 
every  startling  story  that  reached  his  ears.  He  confessed  his 
ueighbours'  sins,  if  not  his  own ;  there  he  differs  from  *  dapper 
Dicky.'  But  tales  of  the  supernatural  were  his  chief  joy ;  and, 
more  than  any  collector  known  to  me,  Wodrow  illustrates  the 
mythical  tendencies  of  ghost  stories.     All  myths,  as  we  know, 

>  Bonny  things  :  wedding  plenishing. 
'  ATkUeota^  vol.  i.  p.  862. 
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have  a  way  of  getting  fastened  on  to  new  heroes,  as  old  jests  are 
attributed  to  new  wits.     It  is  the  same  with  many  of  Wodrow's 
bogeys.   Thus,  Increase  Mather,  writing  twenty  years  earUer,  tells 
about  a  French    Protestant  minister  Wodrow's  anecdote  of  the 
Devil,  the  Probationer,  and  Mr.  Blair.     Wodrow  turns  the  M<ydt 
Anioureuaey  that  old  legend  used  by  Crautier,  into  a  dead  wife,  not 
a  dead  mistress.     In  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  is  a  more  curious  example. 
Mr.  William  Trail,  a  placed  minister,  told  Wodrow  an  experience 
of  his  father's,  Mr.  Trail,   minister  of  Borthwick,   a  hill  parish 
on  Borthwick    water,   which  joins  Teviot  above  Hawick.    This 
holy  man,  when  he  *  had  public  work  on  hand,'  was  called  at 
3  A.M.  by  three  raps  on  his  door.     If  he  was  lazy,  '  there  were 
ordinarily  three  raps  at  his  bed-head.'     *  This,  at  first,  in  his 
youth  frighted  him,  but  at  length  it  turned  easy  to  him,  and  he 
believed  these  knocks  proceeded  from  a  good  airt,'  that  is, '  a  good 
quarter.'  In  his  age  and  infirmity  they  *  intirely  ceased  and  left  him.' 
Thus  Mr.  Trail  was  a  *  medium '  without  being  aware  of  it.   Now, 
Bodin,  writing  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  tells  the  same 
tale  about  an  acquaintance,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  himself. 
This  devout  man,  after  long  prayer  for  spiritual  guidance,  was 
gratified  by  a  sprite  which  called  him  every  morning  by  raps,  like 
Mr.  Trail's  spirit.      It  also  tweaked  his  ear,  moved  tables  and 
chairs,  and  rapped  on  a  glass,  a  bottle,  the  book  he  was  reading, 
or  anything.     M.  Lelut  decides  that  Bodin,  or  his  friend,  vas 
mad,  but  then  other  people  saw  the  objects  in  motion.     Again, 
Hibbert  quotes,  in  his  Theory  of  ApparitioTis  (p.  157),  a  story 
from    Turner's    History  of  Remarkable  Providences.      A  piou^ 
gentleman  took  to  drink,  and,  when  he  had  slept  himself  sober, 
'  something  knocks  at  his  bed-head.'    A  case  of  deliriuTn  tremens, 
or  the  like,  says  Hibbert,  but '  all  the  house  heareth  loud  noises, 
in  other  parts  where  he  is.  .  .  .  The  knocks  follow  him.'    It  looks 
as  if  Turner's  story,  Bodin's  story,  Mr.  Trail's  story,  were  all  one 
myth,  attached  to  difierent  heroes.     But,  if  so,  Mr.  Trail  had  a 
remarkable  deal  of  impudence  when  he  fastened  the  legend  on  his 
own  father. 

• 

Wodrow  tells  the  tale  of  The  Bride  of  Lammernioor  in 
1711.  His  wife  is  the  authority,  and  she  had  it  'firom  good 
hands.'  The  legend  is  merely  that  the  Bride  was  engaged  before; 
that fiavenswood  told  her  'there  would  be  a  sad  accompt  of  her;' 
that,  on  her  wedding  night,  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and  she  was 
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found  *  sitting  yowling  like  a  dog,  and  he  lying  speechless/  She 
*  yowled  and  howled  till  bhe  dyed/  when  the  bridegroom  recovered. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  bridegroom  being  stabbed.  What  did 
really  happen  ?  Hickes,  Lauderdale's  chaplain,  was  certainly  told 
bvLord  Stair,  the  father  of  the  Bride,  some  strange  and  melancholy 
tale  of  an  occurrence  in  his  own  family.  So  Hickes  told  Pepys, 
without  details.  The  contemporary,  Mr.  Law,  says  that  the 
Bride  was  '  harled  through  the  house '  by  demons.  Wodrow,  else- 
where, says  that  one  of  Stair's  daughters  was  wont  to  fly  across  a 
room,  or  across  the  garden  even,  but  from  a  remark  of  Law's  one 
conjectures  that  this  was  not  the  Bride,  but  her  sister.  It  all 
looks  much  as  if  the  young  ladies  were  hysterical  subjects,  and 
we  only  know  for  certain  that  the  Bride  died  very  soon  after 
her  wedding.  But,  from  the  fact  that  Stair,  with  deep  emotion 
toH  Hickes,  in  Lauderdale's  presence,  about  some  mysterious  and 
melancholy  event  in  his  own  family,  we  may  infer  that  the  Bride's 
tragedy  was  not  merely  that  of  early  death.  Scott  did  not  know 
Hickes's  letter  to  Pepys,  and  as '  Wodrow's  Analecta  was  not 
published  till  1842,  he  probably  had  not  come  across  the  anecdote 
in  Wodrow's  manuscript.  It  is  a  less  amusing  anecdote  than  that 
of  the  Influence  which  called  Mr.  Trail.  What  Mrs.  Trail  thought 
of  this  her  son  does  not  tell  us.  Perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Trail  who 
knocked  on  the  bedstead.  If  not,  it  may  have  been  Mr.  Trail's 
Unconscious  Self.  Many  people  say  that  they  can  waken  at  a  given 
hour.  They  really  keep  waking,  and  so  hit  it  off"  roughly.  But 
Mr.  Trail  may  have  had  the  knack  of  calling  himself  at  3  a.m., 
and  may  have  imaginatively  '  envisaged '  the  knack  as  a  knock. 
That  sounds  very  philosophical,  and  suggests  The  Ballade  of  the 
UncoTiscious  Self : — 

Who  suddenly  calls  to  our  ken 

The  knowledge  that  should  not  be  there ; 
Who  charms  Mr.  Stead  with  the  pen 

Of  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  air ; 
Who  makes  Physiologists  stare — 

Is  he  ghost,  is  he  demon,  or  elf, 
Who  fashions  the  dreams  of  the  fair  1 

It  is  just  the  Unconscious  Self. 

He's  the  ally  of  Medicine  Men 

Who  consult  the  Australian  bear, 
And  'tis  he,  with  his  lights  on  the  fen, 

Who  helps  Jack  o'  Lanthorn  to  snare 
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The  peasants  of  Devon,  who  swear 

Under  Commonwealth,  Stuart,  or  Guelf, 

That  they  never  had  half  such  a  scare, — 
He  is  just  the  Unconscious  Self. 

It  is  he,  from  his  cerehral  den, 

Who  raps  upon  table  and  chair, 
Who  frightens  the  housemaid,  and  then 

Slinks  back,  like  a  thief,  to  his  lair : 
T*i8  the  Brownie  (according  to  Mair) 

Who  rattles  the  pots  on  the  shelf. 
But  the  Psychical  sages  declare 

'  It  is  just  the  Unconscious  Self.' 

Prince,  each  of  us  all  is  a  pair — 

The  Conscious,  who  labours  for  pelf. 
And  the  other,  who  charmed  Mr.  Blaii*, 

He  is  just  the  Unconscious  Self. 

• 

Sherlock  Holmes  is  dead,  slain,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
by  his  sire.  We  all  regret  him  ;  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among 
students  of  the  Strand  Magazine.  But  now  Mr.  Conan  Dovle 
may  write  the  biography  of  the  Whiteley  of  crime,  Prores>or 
Moriarty.  It  is  time  he  had  his  innings.  The  earlies^t  Sher- 
lock Holmes  whom  I  know  is  Zadig,  Voltaire's  Zadig.  He  built 
up  edifices  of  fact  on  the  very  slimmest  indications.  Then 
d'Artagnan,  in  the  Vicomte  de  BrageUmne,  showed  the  same 
astonishing  acuteness.  Then  came  Poe's  Dupin,  that  judicious 
thought-reader,  who  detected  the  monkey  in  the  Rue  Morgue, 
Then  M.  Lecoq  was  very  clever,  in  various  novels.  But  none  of 
them  had  experiences  so  varied  as  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  He 
might  have  cleared  up  the  Ardlamont  Mystery,  one  way  or  the 
other ! 

Andrew  Lang. 
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The  Matehmaker, 

fiaman  life  id  nought  but  error.  -Sciiilleb. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

*'  You  WANT  TO  POACH  UPON  MY  PRESERVE." 

ON  the  Wednesday  referred  to  by  her  cousin  she  had  passed  a 
pleasant  hour  at  the  fector's  house.  It  was  always  pleasant 
there,  peacefully,  harmoniously  i)leasant ;  she  would  be  allowed  to 
do  what  she  liked,  and  go  where  she  chose;  she  would  not  be 
corrected,  nor  reminded,  nor  coughed  at  (she  had  grown  to  wince 
and  tap  her  foot  at  Lady  Carnoustie's  little  preliminary  cough !)  ; 
Bhe  would  be  permitted  to  run  all  over  the  house,  rummage  the 
good  ladies'  drawers,  inspect  their  treasures,  tiy  on  their  caps. 

And  she  was  such  a  child,  she  liked  to  do  all  this.  One  day 
she  dressed  herself  up  completely  in  the  black-flowered  satin  sacque 
of  the  defunct  Mrs.  Soutter,  shrieking  with  delight  over  its  balloon 
sleeves  and  short  waist,  and  adding  every  ornament  supplied  by 
the  good-natured  sisters,  till,  mittens  and  all,  she  stood  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  fifty  years  before. 

On  another  occasion  she,  tied  up  in  a  huge  apron,  and  with 
sleevea  rolled  back  to  the  elbow,  baked  oatcakes  in  the  kitchen. 
The  little  handmaidens  of  the  establishment  thought  they  hfad 
never  before  had  such  a  *  ploy,'  or  such  a  bonny  and  affable  young 
lady  come  into  the  houser 
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Before  they  could  look  round  she  had  caught  up  both  their 
names  and  was  using  them.  The  castle  ladies,  it  is  true,  also 
called  them  by  their  names,  but  with  stiff,  gracious,  condescend- 
ing intonation,  such  as  made  Katie  and  Flory  inclined  to  drop  a 
curtsey  every  time  they  were  addressed. 

When  Miss  Penelope  ordered  them  about,  they  giggled  with 
pleasure.  They  ran  for  her ;  they  rushed  to  tell  each  other  when 
she  was  coming ;  they  never  had  anything  to  do  in  the  houfie  if 
she  wanted  one  of  them  to  take  her  in  the  boat,  or  to  help  her  to 
find  shells  upon  the  shore, 

Penelope  never  desired  her  own  maid  to  walk  with  her,  nor 
asked  for  an  attendant  from  the  castle.  She  did  not  want  one  ftom 
there  ;  she  knew  nothing  about  the  subordinate  members  of  Lord 
Carnoustie's  household,  and  Marie  was  just  her  French  maid,  who 
did  her  hair  and  made  her  dresses,  and  was  about  as  good  company 
as  a  pet  lapdog.  She  was  quite  friendly  with  Marie,  as  she  would 
have  been  friendly  with  any  human  being  who  did  not  maltreat 
her, — but  there  it  ended. 

The  Highland  lasses  at  the  factor's  cottage  were  different. 
She  could  talk  with  them,  ask  them  questions,  listen  to  their  wild 
legends  and  countryside  traditions,  and  feel  as  if  she  had  been 
reading  a  fairy  tale.  It  greatly  pleased  the  two  kindly  mistresM 
that  their  little  Katie  and  Flory  should  be  so  honoured. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Wednesday  in  question. 

Redwood  had  gone  to  call  at  Glenmore,  having  received  a  hint 
to  do  so  from  Lord  Carnoustie.  Lord  Carnoustie  was  always 
anxiously  particular  that  people  should  call  on  the  Soutter  femily, 
and,  fearful  of  such  an  attention  being  neglected,  had  a  little 
formula  in  readiness  for  every  new-comer. 

*  There  is  another  fine  specimen  of  an  otter  killed  on  the 
island,  at  Mr.  Soutter's — my  factor's,'  he  would  say,  having  care- 
fully introduced  otters  into  the  conversation.  '  Youll  sefe  it  when 
you  go  to  call.  Mind  you  ask  JVIr.  Soutter  to  let  you  see  it.  Or, 
if  he  should  be  out.  Miss  Soutter  will  let  you  see  it  with  pleasure. 
It  is  a  remarkably  fine  otter.  Tell  me  if  you  don't  think  so  when 
you  have  seen  it.' 

The  last  remark,  he  considered,  ensured  the  call's  being 
made. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  tenant  of  Inverashet  it  was  certainly 
as  well  it  had  been  appended,  since  Redwood  had  not  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  calling  either  on  the  Misses  Soutter  or  on 
anyone  else.      He  hswi  supposed  anyone  visitable  in  the  place 
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would  call  on  him,  as  Lord  Carnoustie  had  done,  and  rather 
hoped  there  was  nobody  within  such  range  as  to  make  the  civility 
feasible.  He  had  not  taken  into  account  Lord  Carnoustie's  factor, 
if  the  truth  must  be  owned ;  and  when  presented  to  the  burly 
bachelor,  and  the  plain  and  homely  maiden  ladies  on  each  side  of 
Mm,  had  yielded  only  a  slight  and  somewhat  haughty  bow.  Out 
of  humour  with  every  kind  of  society,  he  had  felt  a  momentary 
annoyance  at  being  troubled  even  to  bow. 

But  within  a  week  he  had  received  his  hint,  and  had  seen  it 
would  not  do  to  neglect  it.  Lord  Carnoustie  was  evidently '  in 
earnest.  Lord  Carnoustie  was  cordial  and  obliging  towards  him, 
and  Lord  Carnoustie  was  the  only  personage  on  the  place.  Lord 
Carnoustie  must  be  obeyed. 

He  would  get  all  the  credit  he  could  for  the  obedience,  how- 
ever ;  and  to  that  end  he»had  informed  the  young  ladies  of  the 
fiunily  of  his  intentions.  They  had  warmly  approved,  as  had  dear 
mamma  when  she  heard  the  news,  while  Carnoustie  was  on  tenter- 
hooks to  know  how  the  visit  would  pass  oflF. 

But,  as  it  chanced,  no  one  had  mentioned  the  subject  before 
Penelope,  and  she  was  therefore  entirely  unconscious  of  any  hidden 
meaning  in  the  solemn  observation,  which  amounted  almost  to  an 
interdict,  passed  by  Lady  Carnoustie  on  anyone's  going  near 
Glenmore  on  the  afternoon  in  question. 

Lady  Carnoustie  had  Mina  in  her  mind — her  darling,  thought- 
less Mina — who  might  from  sheer  heedlessness  turn  in  to  see 
their  good  friends,  the  Soutters,  and  find  Eedwood  there — a 
terrible  contingency  to  be  provided  against.  She  went  so  far  as 
to  desire  Mina's  company  in  the  open  carriage,  which  she  had 
ordered  round  at  three  o'clock,  the  day  being  bright  and  tempting 
for  a  long  drive. 

Mina  had  ofiFered  no  objection ;  indeed,  she  had  none  to  make, 
for  she  had  been  perfectly  indiflferent  on  the  subject,  but  Penelope 
had  declined  the  other  seat. 

*  Thank  you,  auntie,  but  I  don't  like  driving,'  she  had  replied, 
in  her  usual  straightforward  fashion,  which  did  not  give  even 
Lady  Carnoustie  the  offence  it  might  have  done,  owing  to  its 
accompaniments  of  a  blithe  voice  and  winsome  smile.  *I 
will  have  a  prowl  on  the  shore,'  she  had  added,  in  all  good 
fiiith. 

Lady  Carnoustie  had  graciously  approved  of  the  prowl  on  the 
shore,  and  driven  oflF,  waving  her  jiarasol  to  Penelope  on  the 
doorsteps. 

ooa  ^ 
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Penelope,  like  a  child,  dropping  from  step  to  step  and  jumping 
up  again,  had  suddenly  bethought  herself  of  something. 

*  No,  I  won't  go  to  the  shore,'  she  said,  '  it's  too  hot.  The  sun 
will  be  simply  baking  on  the  shore.  I'll  go  to  the  Souttera',  and 
see  if  I  can  get  Flory  to  teach  me  how  to  make  "  dropped  scones." 
G-ood  old  Jean  said  I  might  come  any  day,  so  why  not  to-day?* 
And  without  even  going  into  the  house  again,  she  had  ran  off 
just  as  she  was  to  Glenmore.  Glenmore  was  so  very  near  at  hand 
that  she  had  not  even  put  on  gloves. 

*  There,  that's  Penelope,'  said  Miss  Soutter  to  her  sister  with 
a  smile,  as,  seated  in  their  little  drawing-room  doing  the  honours 
to  the  English  stranger,  and  miserably  at  a  loss  for  any  meaDS  of 
making  these  interesting,  she  caught  the  sound  of  steps  on  the 
gravel  outside.  ^  I  thought  that  child  would  come  to-<]ay,  some- 
how,' rising  to  go  out.  *  You'll  excuse*  me,  Mr.  Redwood.  Ill 
go  and  let  her  in  myself.  I'll  not  call  the  girls  just  for  Penelope/ 
slipping  away. 

Nor  did  she  even  shut  the  door  behind  her.  Bed  wood,  sitting 
by  the  open  window  that  faced  the  sea,  and  endeavouring  to  spin 
out  a  decent  length  of  time  in  weary  conversation,  was  thus  a 
spectator  of  the  kiss  which  passed,  and  also  caught  distinctiy  the 
murmur  of  his  own  name,  before  his  hostess  drew  her  new  visitor 
through  the  doorway. 

'  Kissing ! '  thought  he.  *  Oh,  if  they  are  on  kissing  terms,  it 
is  just  as  well  I  came,  indeed.  By  Jove  I  I  might  have  given 
great  oflFence  if  I  had  not  taken  the  hint.  Well,  but  now  I  may 
go,  I  suppose,'  and  he  rose  to  make  one  business  of  *  How  d*je 
do  ? '  and  '  Good-bye.' 

*  Oh,  don't  go  just  because  I  came ! '  cried  Penelojie,  beholding 
the  blank  faces  of  the  two  old  ladies.  ^  Do  stop  and  talk  here ! 
/  am  going  to  the  kitchen.  Miss  Jean,  you  said  I  might  make 
"  dropped  scones  " — may  I  ?  Is  it  a  good  day  ?  Is  Flory  busy  ? 
Do  say  she  isn't  busy,'  coaxing. 

'  Well,  now,  Penelope ! '  (she  had  made  them  call  her  '  Pene- 
lope,' representing  that  it  was  not  the  liberty  they  deprecated, 
since  she  was  quite  a  different  age  from  her  cousins,  even  Mina 
being  years  older — *  You  just  call  me  Penelope,'  she  had  settled 
the  matter).  *Well,  now,  you  see,  we  have  visitors,'  and 
Miss  Jean  turned  her  broad,  kindly  face  towards  Bedwood,  and 
patted  the  girl's  hand  to  emphasise  the  difficulty. 

Redwood's  mouth  opened  to  say  he  was  going,  but  somehow 
he  did  not  say  it. 
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'I  see/  Penelope  assented,  *  but  the  visitor  will  sit  here— he'll 
be  quite  content,'  nodding  at  him,  *  while  I  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  make  the  scones.  You  will,  won't  you  ? '  letting  the  old  lady 
go  and  stepping  up  to  Bedwood.  *  We'  need  not  interfere  with 
each  othen  We  need  not  come  near  each  other,  1  don't  want 
to  sit  in  here — I  don't,  indeed.  I  did  not  come  for  that.  Miss 
Jean  knows  I  did  not.    Tell  him  so.  Miss  Jean.' 

Anyone  could  have  told  how  the  matter  would  end. 
Penelope — beseeching,  expostulating,  wiling,  so  pretty  and  so 
unmindful  of  it ;  for  the  time  being  a  very  child,  and  not  even  a 
vain  child — ^was  irresistible,  and  there  was  really  nothing  for  it 
but  to  let  her  have  her  way. 

Of  course,  anyone  else  present  would  have  said  our  London 
joimg  lady  was  executing  with  remarkable  skill  a  fine  piece  of 
coqnetry.  She  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  she  was  not 
even  in  a  coquettish  mood.  She  wanted  Bedwood  to  stay,  and 
asked  him  frankly  to  do  so  because  she  cared  about  his  doing  so 
only  from  one  point  of  view.  He  would  keep  the  old  ladies 
engaged,  and  leave  her  at  liberty  to  make  havoc  in  the  kitchen. 

Thai  Penelope  dearly  loved  to  do.  It  was  the  only  hindrance 
to  her  supreme  satisfaction  in  baking  and  rolling  that  sometimes 
Miss  Jean  and  Miss  Marianne  would  keep  passing  round,  suggest- 
ing and  directing,  instead  of  simply  giving  her  what  she  wanted 
and  letting  her  manage  for  herself,  as  it  is  the  delight  of  youth 
and  inexperience  to  do. 

Miss  Jean  would  try  to  preside  over  Aer  scones — that  annoyed 
Penelope.  She  could  not  say  anything,  because  the  good  lady 
was  80  kind  and  so  deeply  interested ;  but  she  did  wish  that  some- 
thing would  occasionally  call  oflF  her  hostess's  attention,  and  let 
her  have  the  girdle  quite  to  herself. 

Here  was  the  requisite  '  something '  ready  to  her  hand  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Charles  Bedwood.  He  must  not  be  permitted  to 
escape;  And  this  was  the  real,  true,  unvarnished  fact  as  regarded 
Penelope's  warmth  of  invitation  towards  the  Misses  Soutter's 
visitor. 

They  mistook  it,  but  he  did  not. 

He  stayed,  and  was  better  pleased  to  stay  than  if  a  hundred 
feminine  wiles  had  been  practised  upon  him  with  a  view  to 
touching  his  heart.  He  was  quite  at  ease  with  Penelope 
now. 

When  she  had  finished  her  baking,  she  found  him  in  the  little 
garden  outside,  tying  up  Miss  Soutter's  roses  |  and,  on  her  appear- 
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ance,  he  offered  to  see  her  home,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

To  Penelope  it  was  so.  She  thought  nothing  of  it.  She  only 
thought  that  Eedwoodwasno  longer  rude  and  unfriendly — nay,  that 
he  was  more  cheerful,  kind,  responsive  than  she  had  ever  before 
beheld  him ;  in  consequence,  easier  to  get  on  with.  They  found 
plenty  of  topics  to  dwell  upon,  succeeding  in  finding  several  sub- 
jects of  mutual  interest,  and  stood  for  some  time  talking  at  the 
castle  gates  ere  they  parted. 

Then  Penelope  ran  up  beneath  the  arching  pines,  singing 
softly  to  herself;  and  Bedwood  pursued  his  way  with  spirits 
insensibly  cheered  and  brightened.  She  was  a  nice  girl  after  all, 
and  he  had  made  it  up  with  her.    That  was  what  he  thought. 

From  a  long  way  off  JVIina  Carnoustie  had  seen  the  two 
figures  emerge  firom  the  factor's  house.  They  had  been  promi- 
nent from  time  to  time,  and  she  was  long-sighted.  She  had  said 
nothing,  having  got  into  a  habit  of  saying  nothing ;  but  she  had 
wondered  within  herself  who  could  be  issuing  forth  from  Glen- 
more  porch  at  that  hour,  and  why  they  moved  towards  the 
promontory  which  overhung  the  bay,  and  stood  still  there. 

It  was  not  like  the  worthy  Misses  Soutter  to  be  attracted  bj 
the  beauties  of  Nature. 

As  the  distance  lessened,  she  had  perceived  the  pair  to  be 
Eedwood  and  Penelope,  and  had  been  faintly  amused,  while  still 
keeping  such  amusement  a  close  secret.  There  was,  she  thonght, 
no  need  to  draw  her  mother's  attention  to  a  coalition  which  might 
be  productive  of  unpleasantness ;  and  as  the  carriage  had  turned 
up  the  avenue,  whilst  yet  the  walkers  were  a  hundred  yards  off, 
behind  a  bend  in  the  bay,  they  had  entirely  escaped  Lady  Car- 
noustie's eye.  The  carriage  had  disappeared  when  they  reached 
the  lodge  gates. 

For  several  hours  Mina  had  kept  to  herself  the  fact  that  she 
had  spied  the  sly  Penelope  and  her  companion,  but  at  length  the 
promptings  of  her  breast  induced  the  passage  at  arms  above 
narrated.  She  had  longed  to  catch  Penelope  tripping,  and  had 
desired  nothing  more  than  that  such  tripping  should  have  been 
accomplished  in  company  with  her  own  supposed  admirer. 

Penelope  had  turned  the  tables  in  a  way  she  herself  Uttle 
suspected. 

Mina  was  growing  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  puzzle ;  more  and 
inore  of  a  curious,  unsatisfactory,  disappointing  companion. 

There  were  no  more  walks  and  talka  now.    By  tacit  consent 
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the  two  girls  would  separate  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  or  even 
without  one,  Mina  would  say,  *  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  You 
generally  like  the  shore,  don't  you  ? '  and  betake  herself  forthwith 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Once  or  twice  Penelope  said  she  would  go  on  the  rocky  moor- 
land for  a  change.  It  struck  her  that  her  cousin  did  not  like 
this;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Mina  even  went  so  far  as  to  retort, 
*Why  should  you  not  keep  to  your  own  choice?  You  chose  the 
shore;  you  said  you  preferred  it,  and  now  you  want  to  poach 
upon  my  preserve ! ' 

Penelope  turned  humbly  away.  It  hurt  her  to  perceive  that 
her  very  presence  was  esteemed  *  poaching/  for  she  had  intended 
to  accompany  her  cousin,  not  to  oust  her  from  her  own  do- 
minions. 

*  Nobody  seems  to  want  me,'  she  murmured  sorrowfully  to 
herself.  'Even  papa  writes  that  he  is  getting  along  famously, 
and  has  no  doubt  I  am  doing  the  same.  He  never  says  a  word 
about  missing  me,  and  I  can't  worry  him  with  my  troublesome 
little  life.  I  said  I  would  come  here,  so  here  I  am  bound  to 
remain.  I  must  abide  by  my  own  decision,  or  I  should  be 
** poaching"  on  someone  else's  "preserve,"  I  suppose,' with  a  faint 
smile.  'What  an  odd  remark  that  was  of  Mina's!  And  how 
strangely  she  looked  at  me  as  she  made  it.  If  it  had  been  anyone 
else,  I  should  have  said  her  face  was  white  with  passion,  but 
passion  is  not  in  Mina's  nature.  She  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
be  warmed  up  to  a  good  honest  rage ;  only  every  now  and  then 
she  says  a  nasty  thing  with  white  lips.  But  .why  should  she  have 
said  a  nasty  thing  to-day,  I  wonder  ?  I  did  nothing  to  call  it 
forth :  I  had  not  teased  her,  nor  plagued  her ;  in  fact,  we  had 
been  rather  jovial — for  us — ^this  afternoon,  and  that  was  why  I 
made  so  bold  as  to  think  my  company  might  be  acceptable.  It 
ViQA  unkind  of  her  to  snub  me  for  it,'  her  heart  sweUing  at  the 
recollection,  *  and  to  be  so  rough — so  bitter.  Well !,'  with  a  little 
sigh,  *  well,  I  must  go  oflF  to  that  old  shore,  I  suppose.  It  is  a 
good  time  for  the  shore,  certainly.  The  tide  is  coming  in,  and  I 
love  to  hear  it  lapping  against  the  rocks.  Perhaps  I  may  get 
some  sea-weed  for  my  collection,'  and  she  "Sauntered  away. 

Within  an  hour  she  came  back,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  sky, 
and  found  Lady  Carnoustie  rather  fretting  about  Mina's  absence. 
There  was  thunder  in  the  air,  she  said.  She  was  sure  a  storm  was 
brewing,  and  Mina  would  be  caught  in  it  out  on  the  open  moor. 
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She  was  surprised  to  learn  Penelope  had  not  been  with  Mina; 
she  had  understood  that  when  not  driving  with  her,  or  visiting 
the  cottages  with  the  elder  sisters,  these  two  were  always  together. 
Penelope  looked  at  the  speaker  in  surprise.  She  had  not  walked 
with  Mina  for  a  fortnight. 

She  had  sounded  Mina  on  the  point,  and  Mina  had  asseverated 
that  solitary  rambles  were  quite  de,  rigueur  in  a  place  like  theirs, 
where  they  were  known  to  everybody,  and  where  no  danger  was  to 
be  feared,  either  from  man  or  beast.  *  Papa  won't  have  any  of 
those  great  Highland  bulls  loose,'  she  had  concluded.  ^  He  was 
once  run  after,  and  he  makes  every  farmer  on  the  estate  shut  up 
his  bulls  now.' 

'  But  Ailsie  does  not  altogether  like  your  wandering  about  on 
the  moor  alone.' 

'  Ailsie  is  a  dear  old  goose.  She  thinks  I  am  no  more  fit  to 
take  care  of  myself  than  when  I  was  being  carried  in  her  anns. 
But,  of  course,  it  makes  me  say  as  little  about  it  as  possible/ 
added  Mina,  with  the  swift,  furtive  glance  her  cousin  had  learned 
to  connect  with  this  subject.  'I  have  told  her  once  for  all 
that  I  am  safe — perfectly  safe — and  she  must  be  content  with 
that.  /  have  no  fears,  no  scares,  when  I  am — alone — on  the 
moor.' 

A  light  shone  in  her  eye ;  in  her  tone  there  was  a  subdued 
ring  of  exultation. 

'  How  do  you  know  you  are  so  very  safe  ? '  demanded  Penelope, 
with  a  confused  suspicion  of  something  amiss. 

*  Have  I  not  told  you  ?  There  is  someone  there  who  watches 
over  me — who  haunts  those  wild  moors,  and  traverses  those 
solitudes  from  end  to  end.     I  am  never  out  of  his  sight ' 

'  Oh,  Torquil,  the  shepherd  ! ' 

*  Yes,  Torquil,  the  shepherd ! '  The  light  derision  of  Pene- 
lope's accents  was  caught  up  and  echoed  with  mocking  significance- 
'Torquil  Macalister,  the  poor  Highland  farmer's  son.  He's  no- 
body, you  know — not  worth  considering.  We  never  take  anyone 
into  consideration  unless  he  has  his  eight  quarterings — his  gallery 
of  ancestors — ^his  escutcheons ' 

'What  on  earth   are  you  talking  about?'  cried  Penelope, 

staring.     *Are  you '     She  would  have  said  'mad,'  but  the 

word  died  on  her  lips. 

Mina  snapped  her  fingers  scornfully.  *  You  needn't  be  afraid, 
she  retorted.  *  I  never  talk  like  that  before  people.  Come,  do  I 
now  ?    You  can  see  for  yourself  I  don't.     But  it's  true,  all  the 
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same — trae,  whoever   says    it.       We    Camousties    are    fools — 

fools .'    Her  voice  fell ;  her  head  sank  upon  her  breast. 

Penelope  stole  away.    She  had  grown  to  be  almost  afraid  of 
her  cousin  by  this  time. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

mina's  loss  upon  the  moor. 


But  when  Mina*s  mother  wanted  to  know  where  Mina  was,  and 
seemed  uneasy  and  disturbed  about  her,  the  sunny  kindliness  of 
spirit  which  always  inclined  Penelope  to  put  herself  forward  when 
anyone  was  in  trouble,  prompted  her  to  oflFer  at  once  to  go  and 
seek  her  cousin. 

'  I  know  where  she  is  sure  to  be  found,  auntie,'  she  averred, 
brightly.  *  Don't  you  be  afraid.  Ill  fetch  her  down.  She  has 
only  gone  up  the  bumside  to  her  favourite  nook  below  the  first  fall ; 
such  a  lovely  spot,  all  overhung  with  birches  and  rowan  trees ! — 
we  often  go  there  together ;  at  least,*  hastily,  *  we  used  to  go,  but 
lately  I  have  been  oftener  on  the  shore.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Alina  is  there,  and  I'll  rout  her  out  and  bring  her  in.' 

It  seemed  inhuman  to  send  her,  but  Mina's  mother  was  really 
getting  alarmed,  and  Penelope  caught  a  glance  towards  the  window. 

*  ril  go.  I'm  not  afraid,'  she  cried,  catching  up  the  straw  hat 
she  had  thrown  aside,  and  flying  out  at  the  door. 

*  She  is  really  very  obliging,'  murmured  Lady  Carnoustie  from 
the  sofa.  *  I  hope  it  was  not  unkind  to  let  her  go,  but  if  a  storm 
should  come  on ' 

The  door  opened  and  the  Misses  Soutter  were  announced. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Soutter,'  cried  her  ladyship  with  relief,  as  though 
the  very  sight  of  the  worthy  spinsters  allayed  apprehensions, 
*  pray  come  in !  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you !  You  are  not  afraid 
of  a  thunderstorm,  then  ?  Mina  is  still  out,  and  I  am  rather 
uneasy  about  her ;  so  Penelope  has  kindly  gone  to  bring  her  in. 
You  did  not  meet  Mina  by  any  chance,  did  you  ? ' 

They  had  not :  they  had  simply  walked  between  the  two  houses, 
and  met  no  one. 

*  The  dear  child  is  so  fond  of  her  country  freedom,'  pursued 
Lady  Carnoustie,  with  a  fond  smile,  '  and  one  must  not  put  old 
heads  on  ^ouug  shoulders,  must  one,  Miss  Soutter  ?  Miss  Mt^rianne, 
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will  you  not  take  a  more  comfortable  chair  ?  Walking  in  snch 
sultry  weather  is  very  fatiguing.  Joanna,  my  dear,  bring  a 
footstool.' 

The  good  sisters  always  said  they  never  could  understand 
anyone's  calling  Lady  Carnoustie  proud.  They  could  only  say  tA«y 
had  never  seen  her  proud.  She  never  showed  the  very  smallest 
atom  of  pride  towards  ihefai ;  and  to  be  sure,  when  she  could  be  so 
kind  and  condescending  to  two  such  humble  bodies,  it  was  a  shame 
to  suppose  she  would  be  less  so  to  their  betters. 

They  had  not,  you  perceive,  studied  the  science  of  arrogance. 

They  now  accepted  with  joyful  alacrity  and  gratitude  every 
token  of  her  ladyship's  good-will.  Miss  Soutter  inserted  herself— 
ashamed  of  the  amount  of  room  she  took  up — ^in  the  seat  of  honour 
at  the  other  end  of  the  sofa ;  Miss  Marianne,  with  profuse  apolo- 
gies, permitted  Joanna  to  place  a  chair  for  her  on  \h&  opposite 
side  of  the  rug.  Both  were  thus  well  within  Lady  Carnoustie's 
range. 

That  settled,  Lady  Carnoustie  eyed  her  satellites  benevolently. 
'  You  good  souls,'  the  eye  said,  '  you  have  come  here  to  bask  for 
a  little  in  the  sunshine  of  my  presence.  It  is  a  natural  and  land- 
able  desire,  and  shall  be  gratified.  I  am  pleased  with  you.  Misses 
Soutter.  You  are  two  estimable,  inoffensive,  harmless  creatures. 
Your  brother  is  a  very  worthy  servant,  and  you  are  all  our  faithful 
retainers.  Be  happy,  then ;  be  at  ease — in  moderation ;  and  be 
rejoiced  to  feel  that  so  long  as  you  know  your  place,  and  do  your 
duty  in  the  humble  position  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you, 
we,  your  superiors,  will  continue  to  afford  you  our  countenance, 
and  permit  you  to  enjoy — at  proper  intervals — our  society.' 

As  this  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  their  own  feelings — as 
indeed  it  precisely  met  the  case,  to  their  view — the  cheerful  couple 
were  soon  contentedly  prattling  away,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 
countryside  news,  which  they  had  loyally  collected  to  lay  before 
the  feet  of  their  liege  lady,  were  brought  forth  one  by  one. 

'  You  will  have  heard  that  Mr.  Macintyre's  eldest  son — the  wild 
one  they  have  always  been  something  anxious  about — ^is  back  upon 
their  hands,  Lady  Carnoustie  ?  A  terrible  thing,  is  it  not  ?  Most 
unfortunate  those  poor  Macintyres  always  are !  You  will  remember 
the  son — the  big,  red-headed  one  ?  Hector.  He  used  to  work  at 
the  ferry.  I  believe  he  once  helped  Finlayson  in  the  garden  for 
a  few  weeks.' 

Lady  Carnoustie  remembered  Hector  perfectly.  She  re- 
membered that  he  had  not  been  satisfactoiy  in  the  garden ;  that 
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FinlayBon  had  complained  of  him,  and  she  was  sorry  to  hear  he 
had  not  done  better  elsewhere. 

*  Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  pity  for  the  poor  Macintyres.  Such  respect- 
able people,  as  your  ladyship  knows,'  proceeded  Miss  Jean,  who  had 
opened  the  ball.  *  I  fancy  they  are  a  httle  weak  and  foolish  per- 
haps about  their  children,  if  one  may  say  so.  One  should  not  be 
hard  on  them,  poor  people,  but  still  we  do  think,  and  so  does  John 
— ^for  I  have  heard  him  say  so  many  and  many  a  time — that  neither 
fether  nor  mother  had  the  young  ones  in  enough  of  a  grip,  so  to 
say.  It  does  not  do  to  make  overmuch  of  young  people,'  and 
Miss  Jean  shook  her  head  wisely. 

*  No,  indeed ;  it  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  age.'  (Well  did 
they  all  know  how  Lady  Carnoustie  would  rise  to  the  bait.)  '  In- 
de^,  what  you  say  is  only  too  true.  Miss  Soutter,'  tone  and  voice 
intimating,  '  although  it  is  only  you  who  say  it.' 

'I  knew  how  you  would  feel,  Lady  Carnoustie  :  I  said  to  Mari- 
anne directly  we  heard  Hector  was  back — for  John  brought  word 
when  he  came  home  from  his  rounds  last  night ;  he  had  passed  the 
Macintyres,  and  saw  Hector  himself,  so  we  knew  it  must  be  true — 
I  said.  Lady  Carnoustie  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it ;  for  you 
bad  always  told  us  it  was  such  a  mistake  to  let  the  young  people 
get  ahead,  and  I  am  sure,  with  your  experience ' — looking  roimd 
admiringly  at  the  elderly  young  ladies,  and  feeling  that  no  further 
words  were  necessary  to  point  a  moral. 

*  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Macintyre  must  be  a  very  foolish  woman,' 
said  Lady  Carnoustie,  with  approving  severity.  '  She  brings  her 
troubles  on  herself ;  and  though,  of  course,  I  am  sorry  for  her,  and 
she  and  her  husband  are  among  our  most  respectable  tenants,  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  I  have  always  feared  the  children  would 
not  turn  out  well.' 

The  subject  was  then  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

But  Miss  Marianne  has  presently  another  to  introduce,  and 
one  more  agreeable  to  the  kind  hearts  of  the  sisters,  if  not  quite 
so  edifying  in  the  opinion  of  their  patroness. 

*  There's  a  talk  of  a  wedding  at  the  Point,  Lady  Carnoustie. 
Maggie  Maconochie — little  Maggie  who  was  with  us  before  Katie 
came — is  to  be  married  to  the  new  schoolmaster.  Quite  a  match 
for  Maggie !  She's  but  a  slip  of  a  girl ;  she  was  hardly  strong 
enough  for  our  work — ^that  was  how  we  had  to  part  with  her,  and 
sorry  we  were  to  do  it,  for  she  was  a  pretty,  good-tempered, 
wiUing  little  lass.  Only  she  reaUy  had  not  strength  to  work ;  so 
it's  a  good  thing  she  is  to  be  settled  early.    And  the  school- 
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master's  house  is  really  an  exoellent  one,  and  he  has  seventy 
pounds  a  year.     Maggie  will  be  quite  set  up.' 

'Dear  me!  How  very  nice!  I  am  so  glad.'  It  was  l^Iiss 
Joanna  who  thoughtlessly  interfered.  Had  she  waited  another 
minute  Lady  Carnoustie  might  herself  have  said,  'How  very 
nice ! '  But  it  was  not  Joanna's  plaoe  to  put  her  opinion  before 
her  mother's. 

'May  I  ask  on  what  grounds  you  pronounce  so  decidedly, 
Joanna  ? '  Joanna  started  ;  the  maternal  accents  were  threaten- 
ing. '  Because  of  the  good  house,  or  the  seventy  poimds  a  year?. 
Miss  Marianne  has  informed  us  of  nothing  beyond  these  items  to 
make  you  so  very  certain  of  the  marriage  being  a  desirable  one. 
I  must  say  I  think  your  congratulations  are  a  shade  premature.' 

'Oh,  but,  indeed.  Lady  Carnoustie' — ^the  worthy  Marianne 
half  left  her  chair,  and  stuttered  with  eagerness — '  I  do  assure  yon 
Miss  Joanna  is  right.  It  is  really  an  excellent  marriage.  Mr. 
Davidson — that's  his  name — is  a  most  worthy  young  man,  and 
his  abilities  are  really — really  quite — quite  out  of  the  common. 
He  had  over  a  dozen  testimonials — all  of  the  highest  quality. 
Oh,  I  am  told  he  is  most  superior !  And  Maggie  says  he  has  been 
an  extremely  good  son  to  his  old  parents,  and  he  writes  shorthand. 
When  Jean  and  I  heard  of  it,  we  just  held  up  our  hands  and  said, 
"  To  think  of  little  Maggie ! " ' 

'To  be  a  good  son  is  certainly  a  recommendation,  and  I  have 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  young  man  is  not  likely  to  get  on.' 
Lady  Carnoustie  was  mollified.  '  I  merely  wished  to  point  out 
to  my  daughters  how  easy  it  is  to  be  misled  on  such  occasions, 
and  how  careful  one  ought  to  be  to  have  solid  grounds  for  appro- 
bation, before  bestowing  it  so  freely.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  Lady  Carnoustie !  But  I  do  assure 
you,  Maggie  really  is  most  fortunate.     John  thinks  so  too.' 

'  If  you  and  your  good  brother  are  satisfied,  I  need  no  further 
testimony.'  Lady  Carnoustie  waved  her  hand  as  putting  aside 
every  other  consideration.  *  You  are  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  are  able  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment ;  but  for  Joanna  to  be  bursting  out  with,  "  How  very 
nice ! "  before  she  had  even  heard  the  man's  name ' ! 

It  was  well  that  Penelope  was  not  present.  Penelope  would 
to  a  certainty  have  committed  herself  here,  or  soon  after,  for 
what  with  the  atmospheric  influences,  to  which  Lady  Carnoustie 
was  sensitive,  and  the  little  uneasiness  about  Mina,  and  one  or 
two  other  minor  irritations  too  trivial  for  mention,  there  was  no 
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knowing  what  she  would  say  next,  nor  how  she  wbuld  take 
anything  said  by  another. 

The  first  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  her  visitors  had 
evanesced,  and  though  she  was  still  glad  to  have  them  there,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  depart,  by  the  end  of  half  an  hour  even 
they  had  had  about  as  much  as  they  could  stand  of  it. 

Still  the  storm  did  not  come  on,  nor  the  absentees  come  in. 
Let  us  see  what  detained  them. 

When  Penelope  first  flew  swiftly  out,  she  made  sure  of  finding 
Mina  at  once — indeed,  thought  it  quite  likely  that  before  she 
could  reach  the  garden  door,  or,  at  any  rate,  run  down  the  slope 
beyond,  she  would  catch  sight  of  light  drapery  among  the  shrubs, 
and  would  only  need  to  hasten  her  cousin's  footsteps  by  proclaim- 
ing her  mission,  in  order  to  enable  them  both  to  get  safely  back 
to  the  house  within  a  few  minutes. 

Mina  was  usually  punctual  to  return  home  before  she  was 
missed,  and  had  never  before  now  needed  to  be  sent  after.  Penelope 
had  an  idea  that  she  was  careful  to  give  no  offence  by  want  of 
attention  on  this  point,  and  that  the  sight  of  a  messenger  sent 
expressly  to  fetch  her  home  would  not  be  a  welcome  one. 

*  But  what  could  I  do  ? '  she  meditated,  *  The  poor  woman 
was  growing  black  in  the  face ;  and  it  does  look  remarkably  Uke 
being  a  bad  storm.  How  inky  and  ragged  those  clouds  are  I  I 
only  hope  it  will  keep  off  till  I  have  chevied  home  this  wandering 
sheep.     Where  can  she  be  ? ' 

Not  in  the  wood,  that  was  certain. 

A  long  zigzag  path  lay  in  front,  and  no  one  was  stepping 
down  from  the  moor  that  way.  Penelope  looked  rather  ruefully 
upwards.  She  was  not  only  a  little  reluctant  to  attack  the 
ascent,  which  was  steep  and  stony,  but  was  unpleasantly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  thickly  overhung  by  trees,  and  that  she  had 
been  warned  that  a  wood  was  not  a  safe  place  in  a  thunderstorm. 

Suppose  the  storm  broke  ?  It  might  break  at  any  moment. 
Yet  she  was  going  further  and  further  away  from  home,  and 
would  have  to  return  every  step  she  now  took ! 

And  suppose  Mina  were  not  on  the  moor  at  all  ?  She  had 
^id  she  was  going  there,  it  was  true,  and  had  been  cross  and 
rude  when  fearful  of  being  thwarted  in  her  intended  expedition, 
but  that  was  not  to  say  she  would  carry  it  out  after  all. 

*  She  does  tell  such  strange  lies,'  muttered  Penelope,  as  she 
plodded  on,  '  as  if  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  telling  them !  At 
least,  I  have  never  found  out  any  other  reason.     She  has  more 
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than  once  announced  she  was  going  somewhere,  and  I  have  seen 
her  with  my  own  eyes  flying  as  fast  as  she  could  in  another 
direction !     Then,  she  has  often  such  extraordinary  reasons  for 
doing  things.     And  as  for  her  explanations — oh,  my  good  aunt^ 
she  does  sail  uncommonly  near  the  wind  in  some  of  her  explana- 
tions, I  assure  you  !    It  is  not  my  business  to  correct  her — ^not  my 
"  place,"  as  you  would  say  yourself.     (You  are  great  at  teaching 
us  all  our  *'  place,"  from  Carnoustie  downwards.)     But  if  you  only 
knew !     Yes,'  after  a  few  minutes,  *  yes,  I  would  give  something 
to  see  your  face  if  you  knew  all.     Failing  that,  I  would  give 
something  to  see  Mina's  now.     It  is  rather  too  bad  that  I  should 
have  to  come  all  this  way  toiling  and  straining  after  her.    There 
she  is,  tn/HtB  away !     Oh,  this  is  too  bad ! '  as  her  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  light  figure  in  motion  on  a  little  knoll  on  the  skyline 
to  the  left.      '  Mooning  about  up  there  like  an  idiot !      Oh,  come 
down^  you  tiresome  tldng !  *  apostrophising  the  distant  object. 
Coyne  down,  can't  you?    Anyone  but  you  would  see  there  is 
going  to  be  a  thunderstorm ;  and  you  don't  want  to  get  wet 
through  to  the  skin,  I  suppose,  even  if  you  don't  csxe  about 
getting  killed  ?    You  are  too  cracked  to  take  that  contingency 
into  consideration,  I  dare  say.     Well  now,'  standing  still  to  con- 
sider, *  what  does  it  behove  me  to  do  ?     I  am  not  going  to  scour 
the  moor,  yelling  and  screeching,  after  this  lunatic.     If  I  had 
brought  a  dog  whistle !      Another   time  I  will ;   there  is  one 
hanging  up  in  the  gun-room.   But  now — what  is  to  be  done  now? 
I  may  shout  till  I'm  hoarse — she  will  never  hear  me ;  and  as  for 
her  seeing — what  in  the  world  is  she  doing  ? '  in  new  consterna- 
tion.    *  She  is  walking  up  and  down — round  and  round !    There 
she  goes  back  to  where  she  was !     Oh,  for  a  pair  of  opera-glasses ! 
Why  did  I  leave  my  opera-glasses  at  home  ?     I  should  soon  have 
seen — ^but  no,  that  would  have  been  spying,  not  seeing.    Pene- 
lope East,  what  are  you  thinking  of?    Playing  the  spy,  you  mean 
girl !     You  would  reduce  yourself  to  the  level  of  Mina  Carnoustie, 
would  you  ?    Bah !     For  shame !     Well,  but,'  again  eyeing  the 
heights  in  search  of  an  inspiration,  *now,  what  am  I  to  do? 
There  she  goes !     Back  again !     Crazy  creature !     Well,  I'll  try  a 
shout,'  suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 

To  her  surprise,  it  was  instantly  productive  of  result,  though 
not  in  the  manner  anticipated.  A  rustling  was  heard  in  the 
wood  behind,  and  the  next  minute  a  man  sprang  over  the  low 
wall,  about  fifty  yards  ofi",  who,  touching  his  cap  respectfully, 
inquired  if  he  could  be  of  service  ? 
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*  Indeed  you  can/  replied  Penelope,  gratefully  recognising 
Macalister,  the  shepherd.  *  I  am  trying  all  I  can  to  make  one  of 
the  young  ladies  hecu-,  but  she  is  such  a  long  way  oflF/  pointing  to 
the  knoll.  '  There !  You  can  see  her  now  on  the  sky-line.  She 
is  walking  backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  there  is  a  storm  coming 
np ' 

*  Aye,  there  is.  Miss  Mina  should  come  in  before  the  storm 
is  upon  us.' 

*  Can  you  see  which  it  is  ? '  inquired  Penelope,  with  astonish- 
ment. She  had  mentioned  no  name.  But  Torquil' Macalister 
smiled. 

*  I  can  see  a  bit  further  than  that,'  he  said.  *  Will  I  whistle, 
or  send  the  dogs  T  indicating  the  collies  panting  at  his  heels. 

*  Oh,  whistle !     She  might  be  afraid  of  the  dogs.' 
Penelope  was  shrinking  back  a  little  herself. 

*  Her  afiraid  !'  Torquil  smiled  again.  '  Miss  Mina  knows  my 
dogs,  and  they  her ;  they  would  almost  as  soon  obey  her  as  me. 
Will  I  whistle  then,  if  you  please  ?'  and  he  stood  cap  in  hand, 
with  the  air  of  awaiting  a  command. 

'  Pray  do,  if  you  think  she  can  hear.' 

The  next  moment  a  wild,  sweet  note  rang  over  the  moor,  and 
repeated  itself  with  variations. 

*  Surely  I  have  heard  that  cry  before !'  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  struck  by  a  recollection.  '  I  thought  it  was  some  bird.  I 
used  to  think  what  a  musical  cry  that  bird  had.  Do  you  whistle 
to  your  dogs,  Torquil  V 

'  Sometimes  I  do,  ma'am ;  but  not  that  way.  They  have  their 
own  whistle.  I  keep  this  for  others.  See,'  pointing  upwards, 
*  she  hears.     She  is  coming.     ShaU  I  make  her  come  faster  ?' 

*  As  fast  as  you  can.  Yes,  I  see  now  that  she  has  left  the 
knoll.  I  suppose  she  guesses  she  is  wanted  at  home.  Perhaps 
you  have  had  to  recall  her  before  now  ?'  suggestively. 

*  I  can  call  Miss  Mina  from  any  part  of  the  moor.  See  now,' 
he  sent  forth  another  clear,  pure,  wandering  note,  with  a  different 
termination.     '  See,'  he  said,  pointing. 

Mina  was  running. 

*  That  meant  "  Come  faster," '  explained  the  shepherd,  turning 
to  his  companion.  '  Miss  Mina  knows  she  can  trust  me  not  to 
warn  her  like  that  unless  there  is  danger,  either  from  weather  or 
cattle.  We  had  wild  cattle  on  the  moor  at  one  time,  and  they 
ims  not  vera  safe,'  his  accent  becoming  slightly  more  accentuated 
aa  he  grew  conversational.     '  Some  of  them  was  young  bullocks — 
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vera  fine  btillocks — ^but  young.  They  would  be  a  bit  firighttoed 
themselves  when  they  would  see  strangers,  so  that  made  them 
wild  and  a  little  fierce,  and  it  was  not  nice  for  ladies.  But  one 
day  his  lordship  was  the  one  that  was  chased,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  no  cattle  on  the  moor.  Miss  Mina  was  vera  glad,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  myself.  The  dogs  was  always  in  trouble  with  those 
wild  cattle.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  place  now?' 

'  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  those  that  know  it.  There  are  bogs, 
precipices,  and  the  mists  come  down ' 

'  Oh,  say  no  more !  I  have  been  in  a  bog,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  fall  over  a  precipice.  As  for  the  mists,  Torquil,  could  you  not 
go  and  help  Miss  Mina — she  was  nearly  down  then — and  teU  her 
not  to  be  alarmed,  it  is  only  I  who  am  waiting ;  and  the  storm 
looks  no  nearer  than  it  did;  it  may  keep  off  altogether  now. 
Miss  Mina  need  not  ruTi.' 

He  had  saluted  her  and  was  off. 

Penelope  turned  round  and  found  a  mossy  rock  whereon  to  sit 
and  watch  proceedings. 

It  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  now  approaching  each 
other  cleared  the  ground  with  most  rapidity.  Mioa,  apparently 
either  impelled  by  fear  or  some  other  powerful  motive^  Was  taking 
advantage  of  every  piece  of  smooth  grass  or  sheejHfun  which 
came  directly  in  her  path,  to  skim  along  still  more  swiftly  than 
could  be  done  when  broken  ground  obstructed  her  progress.  The 
shepherd,  striding  straight  over  every  obstacle,  neither  increased 
nor  slackened  his  pace  as  occasion  offered. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  met. 

Penelope  marked  a  brief  halt,  and  perceived,  or  fancied  sh^' 
perceived,  the  extended  arm  of  Torquil  Macalister  pointing  to- 
wards herself.  She  then  expected  to  see  him  rendering  the  young 
lady  such  assistance  as  the  rough  walking  made  desirable  if  speed* 
were  in  the  question,  but  to  her  surprise,  after  a  brief  colloquy, 
her  cousin  again  started  alone  to  run  down  hill,  while  the  stalwart 
Highlander  struck  off  at  right  angles  in  the  direction  of  the 
grassy  knoU  she  had  quitted,  on  which  he  presently  proceeded  to 
pace  up  and  down  precisely  as  Mina  had  been  doing  when  first 
sighted. 

All  at  once  light  broke  in  upon  Penelope. 

*  How  stupid  I  am !  She  must  have  lost  something,  and  was 
trying  to  find  it  when  she  was  patrolling  that  height,  and  now 
she  has  set  Torquil  to  look.     She  has  got  the  right  man.    He 
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has  eyes  like  an  eagle — clear,  yellow  eyes,  that  let  nothing  escape. 
He  will  find  anything  there  is  to  find.' 

*  Ho,  Mina  !*  she  cried,  as  soon  as  it  was  likely  her  voice  would 
be  heard,  *  what  have  you  lost  ?  I  saw  you  hunting  about  for 
something,  and  I  thought  you  had  gone  "  clean  wud,"  as  Tosh 
said  the  other  day.  You  did  cut  a  droll  figure  mooning  up  and 
down  on  that  one  little  bit  of  ground,  until  the  mystery  was 
solved.  I  suppose  you  have  told  Torquil  to  hunt  now.  What 
is  it?' 

Mina  was  panting  with  her  run. 

*  Nothing, — a — a  pencil,'  she  replied,  pulling  up  her  skirts  for 
a  last  spring,  which  landed  her  safe  by  her  cousin's  side.  '  How 
could  you  see  what  I  was  doing  ?'  Then  turning  her  eyes  towards 
the  spot,  'I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  told  what  anyone  was  about 
up  there.' 

*  No  more  could  I,  but  I  put  two  and  two  together.  I  saw 
you  in  the  teeth  of  a  gathering  storm — it  is  going  to  pass  oflF,  I 
believe,  all  the  same,'  in  parenthesis — *  I  saw  you  just  when  the 
sky  was  at  its  blackest  placidly  trotting  up  and  down  and  round 
and  round,  like  a  circus  i)ony ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  at  first  I 
could  not  imagine  what  was  up.  But  when  I  saw  you  despatch 
the  beauty  shepherd  oflFto  the  same  place,  and  perceived  that  he, 
too,  began  to  perform  the  same  incomprehensible  gyrations,  the 
Ught  flashed  on  my  bewildered  brain.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  favourite  little  pencil,'- said  Mina.  '  I  have 
had  it  a  long  time.  I  don't  like  losing  my  things ;  I  get 
fond  of  them !  Torquil  says  he  is  sure  to  find  it,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  is.  I  have  been  over  the  ground  so  often.  It  must 
have  caught  my  eye.    It  would  have  glittered.' 

^Guttered?    Was  it  gold?' 

*  No,  silver.  Such  a  pretty  pencil-case !  Large  and  handsome, 
Penelope.' 

The  ppeaker  hesitated. 
'Well?' 

*  Please  do  not  say  anything  about  my  loss  to  the  rest.  They 
would  worry  about  it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  lose  something  one 
values,  without  being  lamented  over  and  scolded.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.' 

'  Of  course  it  was  careless,  I  should  not  have  taken  a  hand- 
some silver  pencil-case  out  on  the  moor,  but  I  did.' 

*  What  made  you  think  it  was  on  that  particular  spot  ?' 

*  I  missed  it  there.    I  fancied  I  felt  it  fall  off ' 
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*  A  pencil-case  fall  off  ?' 

*  Fall  out,  I  mean — out  of  my  pocket/ 

*  You  are  sure  you  had  it  with  you  ?  j 

*  Perfectly  sure/ 

*  In  your  pocket?' 

*  No,  fastening  my yes,  to  be  sure,  in  my  pocket.' 

*  Oh,  in  your  pocket,'  (Mentally :  *  A  large,  handsome  sOver 
pencil-case,  valued  by  its  owner,  but  the  loss  not  to  be  publicly 
adverted  to.  Yet  she  has  shown  me  all  her  treasures,  and  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  this  pencil-case  before ;  and  it  must  be  an 
odd  kind  of  pencil-case,  too,  to  ^^fall  off"  a  person,  and  to  fasten 
something  she  wears.  Somehow,'  said  Penelope  to  herself,  as  in 
silence  the  two  pursued  the  homeward  path  side  by  side — *  some- 
how I  have  a  curious — ^a  very  curious — fancy  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  this  silver  pencil-case.') 


CHAPTER  XX. 

•won't  you  have  a  nice  bright  sixpence,  tosh?' 

It  chanced  that  on  the  very  next  day  Penelope  was  to  have  her 
suspicions  confirmed. 

She  was  out  by  herself  in  the  grounds,  when  she  beheld  coming 
towards  her  the  half-witted  vagrant,  with  whose  harmless  presence 
she  was  now  familiar,  and  who  was  always  gratified  by  the  inter- 
change of  a  friendly  word. 

Tosh  had  not  been  up  to  the  castle  since  his  illness,  having  his 
own  notions  of  delicacy,  which  prompted  him  to  consider  that, 
having  enjoyed  so  much  of  his  friend  Carnoustie's  hospitality,  and 
been  nursed  and  fed  for  five  or  six  days — an  endless  time  to  his 
ideas — ^he  ought  not  to  reappear  too  soon.  Accordingly  he  had  let 
some  weeks  pass  before  he  turned  his  wandering  feet  again  in  the 
direction  of  Carnoustie  Castle,  and  no  one  had  seen  or  heard  of 
him  in  the  meantime. 

*Good  morning,  Tosh,'  said  Penelope,  cheerfully.  'Are you 
quite  well  again  now,  Tosh  ?  ' 

'I'm  a  wee  thing  better,  my  leddy.'  Tosh  always  *my 
leddy'd'  every  member  of  the  family.  *Just  a  wee  thing,' 
added  he,  not  willing  to  allow  too  much.  *  I'm  haudin  awa  up  to 
the  castle,  to  see  hoo  Mistress  Alison's  keepin'.     She  will  be  ex- 
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pectin'  me,  syne  she's  had  nane  o'  me  for  sae  lang.    Til  awa  noo,' 
somewhat  hastily  endeavouring  to  brush  past. 

*  What  have  you  got  in  your  hand,  Tosh  ?  * 

*  Me  got  i'  my  haun'  ?  Hannt  got  naetin'  i'  my  haun'.  I'm 
just  haudin'  awa  up  to  the  castle ' 

'  But  what  is  it,  Tosh  ?     I  see  something  shining.' 

*  What's  what  ? '  said  Tosh,  doggedly.  *  Na,  ye  see  naethin',' 
endeavouring  to  hide  a  glitter  within  his  huge  palm,  and  finally 
putting  it  behind  him.  *  Let  me  gang  past.  I'm  no  hinnering  ye ; 
ye  hae  nae  ca'  to  hinner  me.' 

*  Tosh,'  said  Penelope,  decidedly,  '  you  must  let  me  see  what 
you  are  hiding  there  in  your  hand.' 

*  Whilk  haun  ? '  demanded  Tosh  to  gain  time,  and  looking  from 
one  side  to  the  other  for  means  of  escape. 

But  Penelope's  resolution  was  now  fairly  roused.  *  It  may  be 
the  thing  Mina  lost,'  conjectured  she,  by  accident  hitting  the 
mark.     '  I  must  get  it  out  of  him.' 

'  Now,  Tosh,'  in  kind  yet  arbitrary  accents,  *  it  is  no  use  your 
trying  to  deceive  me,  you  know.  You  have  found  something  nice 
and  pretty,  which  you  want  to  keep  to  yourself ;  and  so  you  are 
holding  it  behind  your  back,  in  order  that  I  may  not  see  it.  That 
is  not  good  of  you,  Tosh,'  shaking  her  head  at  him.  *  You  have 
no  right  to  keep  what  you  find  on  Lord  Carnoustie's  property, 
because  it  belongs  to  Lord  Carnoustie — at  least,'  hastily,  '  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  him  or  some  of  his  family ;  and  you  ought  to 
find  out  if  it  does,  and  give  it  back.' 

*  Na ;  I  winna  gie  it  back.' 
/Then,  Tosh,  you  are  a  thief.' 

'  Na ;  I  am  no  a  thief,'  sullenly. 

Penelope  paused  to  consider.  Obviously  she  would  gain  nothing 
by  attempting  to  overawe  the  poor  fool,  who  was  in  his  own  way 
strictly  honest,  and  conscious  of  being  so.  She  would  simply  get 
as  good  as  she  gave,  if  she  pursued  that  tack.  It  was  unfair,  and 
Tosh  knew  it  to  be  unfair,  and  was  quite  equal  to  being  resentful 
and  determined.  He  would  not  have  stolen  so  much  as  a  crust  of 
bread  belonging  to  a  lawftd  owner,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  come  by  the  i)retty  thing  found  lying  on  the  moorland  road, 
in  a  perfectly  honest  fashion ;  that  it  was  nobody^s,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  own.  He  should  not  have  been  termed  a  thief  for 
keeping  what  he  had  picked  up  on  the  hillside  !  His  brawny  fist 
closed  firmly  round  the  treasure,  and  he  looked  at  his  interlocutor 
with  the  expression  of  a  dumb  animal  brought  to  bay, .     ;   j. 
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^  I  am  bound  to  get  it  out  of  him,  however,'  eaid  Penelope  to 
herself. 

Then  she  tried  again. 

*  You  know,  Tosh,  how  very  kind  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie 
and  the  young  ladies  are  to  you.  How  Mrs.  Alison  feeds  you  with 
good  broth  and  nice  things,  when  you  are  ill !  How  she  lets  you 
come  into  her  own  sitting-room — her  own  sitting-room  where  very 
few  people  are  let  in — and  get  warm  by  the  fire  on  cold  days ' 

*  Aye,  but  it's  no  cauld  the  day/  Tosh  felt  he  could  dispense 
with  the  fire  in  broiling  July  at  noontide,  and  he  had  never  room 
in  his  mind  for  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time. 

'  You'll  be  hungry  by-and-by.  Tosh.' 

*  Aye,  maybe.*  Even  on  that  subject  Tosh  was  cool.  He  had 
had  a  '  piece '  not  long  before. 

*  Don't  you  think  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  try  to  keep  back 
anything  from  your  good  friend  Lord  Carnoustie  ? ' 

*  Carnoustie's  weel  eneugh — weel  enough,'  impatiently.  He 
was  not  going  to  give  up  his  pretty  thing,  and  he  did  not  see 
what  Carnoustie  had  to  do  with  it. 

'  I  think  you  are  very  ungrateful.  Tosh.' 

'Ungratefu  ?  Me,  ungratefu',  whae  to?  Is't  you?'  Tosh 
had  hit  upon  a  bright  idea.  *  What  for  am  I  ungratefu'  to  you? 
I  ken  naethin'  aboot  you.  You're  no  ain  o'  oorsels.  You're  a 
strynger.  We  wantnae  stryngers  i'  these  pairts,'  washing  his 
hands  of  her  unohivalrously,  and  again  making  a  movement  to 
hurry  past. 

Thus  frustrated,  Penelope  was  almost  giving  up  the  game, 
but,  like  other  wise  people  in  this  mercenary  world,  she  bethought 
her  of  one  final  effort,  not  usually  unsuccessful. 

*  Look  here,  Tosh !    You  are  fond  of  a  sixpence.  Tosh  ? ' 
Tosh's  eyes  glistened. 

<  Aye,  guy  fond.     Hae  ye  a  saxpence  aboot  ye  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have.'  Penelope  pulled  out  her  purse.  By  luck  she 
had  it  in  her  pocket,  having  been  down  to  the  little  post-oflSce  to 
send  off  a  letter  to  her  father.  Not  feeling  certidn  that  the 
postage  to  Jamaica  would  be  understood  by  the  footman,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  down  the  letter-bag,  she  had  attended  to  the 
matter  herself,  and  now  rejoiced  in  having  done  so. 

'  See  here.  Tosh,  what's  this  ? ' 

Tosh  prudently  drew  nearer  and  inspected  the  coin  between 
her  fingers  at  close  quarters  before  replying. 

Then  *  I'm  thinkin'  it's  a  saxpence,'  he  advanced  cautiously. 
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'A  nice  bright  sixpence,  Tosh.  It  would  buy  a  heap  of 
things — black  sugar  at  the  shop,  and  hooks  for  your  rod,  and 
string ' 

*  I  ken  fine  what  it  wad  buy.' 

*I  know  you  do.  And  you  want  some  hooks,  don't  you? 
Ton  fish  off  the  pier,  for  I  have  seen  you.' 

*No  that  muckle.  It's  no  guid  fishin'  weather.'  Tosh 
cunningly  affected  indifference.  He  began  to  perceive  the  drift 
of  the  conversation. 

*  Oh,  is  it  not  ?  Then  perhaps  you  don't  care  about  the  six- 
pence. Perhaps  they  have  no  black  sugar  at  the  shop  just  now.' 
And  Penelope,  not  to  be  outdone,  pretended  to  drop  the  coin 
into  her  purse  again. 

Tosh  fell  into  the  trap  at  once. 

*Nae  black  sugar  at  the  mairchant's ! '  cried  he.  *Aweel,  I 
saw  it  mysel'  i'  the  window  as  I  cam'  by  the  noo.  Ye'U  gie  me 
yon  sazpencd,'  and  his  arm  began  to  steal  round  from  the  back. 
He  was  obviously  wavering. 

*  I'll  give  it  you.  Tosh.'  Once  more  it  was  held  up  before  his 
eyes  temptingly.  *  I'll  give  it  you  with  pleasure  now  that  you 
are  a  good  Tosh,  and  are  going  to  give  me  what  is  in  your  hand. 
You  know,  Tosh,  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  of  no  use  to  you,  and 
whoever  sees  it  would  take  it  from  you ' 

*Na;  I'll  no  let  them.' 

*  You  would  never  be  able  to  bring  it  out,  because  someone 
would  ask  you  about  it,  and  where  you  got  it,  and  Lord  Car- 
noustie would  hear  of  it,  and  be  vexed  with  you,  and  you  would 
have  to  let  it  go  after  aU,  Tosh ;  whereas  now,  if  you  take  this 
nice  sixpence  and  go  down  to  Davy  Cameron's,  where  the  black 
sugar  is ' 

Tosh  suddenly  snatched  the  sixpence  from  her  hand,  and 
flinging  something  out  of  the  other,  which  rang  upon  the  hard 
ground  like  a  piece  of  metal,  ran  stumbling  off  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

*Aha!'  murmured  Penelope,  lifting  up  the  castaway  and 
turning  it  over  in  her  fingers.  *  Oho !  Indeed  ?  Yes,  I  thought 
so.    Mina's  silver — ^pencil — case ! ' 

Mina's  *  silver  pencil-case,'  if  such  the  treasure-trove  proved 
indeed  to  be,  was  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  fashion  not  generally 
recognised. 

*  I  don't  call  this  a  very  useful  kind  of  "  pencil-case  "  now,' 
observed  Penelope,  holding  up  before  her  a  massive  silver  shawl 
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brooch,  deeply  engraved,  of  a  pattern  frequently  seen  among  the 
kilted  clans  of  Scotland,  '  and  I  should  not  have  supposed  there 
was  much  fun  in  calling  it  by  that  name.  /  call  this  article  a 
brooch,  and  a  very  handsome  brooch,  too.  Ha !  What  have  we 
here  ? '  investigating  more  closely.  *  What  is  this  ?  Initiak  en- 
graved among  the  leaves  and  thistles?  Initials?  No,  good 
heavens,  no !     It  is  a  name.     It  is  **  Mina ! " ' 

'  "  Mina,"  it  is  indeed,'  exclaimed  Penelope,  after  a  pause  of 
mingled  exultation  and  amazement.  '  "  Mina,"  as  large  as  life, 
or  rather  as  clear  as  day,  for  it  is  hardly  large.  Anyhow,  this  is 
Mina's  brooch,  and  here  is  Mina's  name,  and  there  are  no  two 
"Minas"  in  the  Isle  of  A.  I  have  found  my  dear  cousin 
out  in  another  little  specimen  of  her  peculiar  temperament.  She 
loses  a  brooch,  and  tells  me  she  has  lost  a  pencil-case !  She  tells 
no  one  else  she  has  lost  anything  whatever.  She  goes  to  the 
drawing-room  and  says  she  was  only  in  the  grounds,  whereas  I 
spied  her  up  against  the  sky-line  on  the  moor !  The  good  Soutter 
women  pat  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  are  afraid  she  has  hurried  in 
"  to  see  them."  She  says,  "  Oh,  it  was  no  distance  to  hurry ! " 
whereas  all  my  powers  of  lung  might  have  been  exhausted  in  vain 
to  make  her  hear  if  Torquil  Macalister  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue !  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?'  with  sudden  fire.  *  What  is  this  girl  up  to,  that  she 
requires  so  much  fibbing  ?  Ailsie  knows,  or  I'm  mistaken ;  but 
Ailsie  does  not  mean  to  tell  me,  and  puts  me  off  by  pretending 
Mina  has  tits.  Fits  ?  Fiddlesticks !  She  has  no  more  fits  than 
I  have.  If  they  thought  she  had,  moreover,  would  they  be  so 
eager  to  let  me  be  with  her  all  day  long  ?  Ailsie  telling  me  never 
to  leave  her !  No,  it  is  not  fits,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is ; 
but  of  one  thing  I  am  pretty  sure  by  this  time — ^no  one  suspects 
anything  but  Ailsie,  and  Ailsie  doe?-  not  intend  me  to  share  her 
suspicions. 

*Now  what  about  this  pretty  ornament?'  Penelope  next 
debated  with  herself.  *How  shall  I  restore  it  to  its  owner? 
Before  everybody,  and  see  what  she  would  say  ?  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  would  object,  have  I  ?  Tosh  finds  this  brooch ;  I 
persuade  Tosh  to  deliver  it  up  to  me  (oh,  I'll  teU  them  about  our 
haggling  over  the  sixpence,  and  all,  straight  out;  they  would 
enjoy  the  scene,  especially  Tosh's  great  friend  "  Carnoustie ") ; 
and  I,  discovering  Mina's  name  engraven  among  the  thistles, 
forthwith  surrender  it  to  its  rightful  owner.  I  am  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  know  that  the  rightful  owner  would  wish  me  at  Jericho 
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first,  am  I  ?  I  have  done  the  proper  thing,  and  she  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  xne,  not  only  for  extracting  her  brooch  from  the  maw 
of  Tosh,  but  for  tipping  him  in  return  out  of  my  own  purse.  If 
she  has  a  sense  of  what  is  my  due,  she  will  recoup  me  for  that 
sixpence.    Well,  now,'  after  a  pause,  '  shall  I V 

Another  pause. 

*  They  will  all  be  at  luncheon  when  I  go  in — ^that  is  to  say,  I 
need  not  go  in  till  luncheon  time,  and  be  a  little  late,  so  that  all 
may  be  seated  at  table,  when  there  would  be  a  grand  opportunity. 
I  could  hand  the  brooch  across  the  table  in  full  view  of  all,  and  I 
should  then  have  a  fair  chance  of  deciding  whether  or  not  I  have 
accused  unjustly  my  cousin  in  the  present  instance.  If  she  were 
to  accept  with  thanks  and  coolness  her  lost  trinket,  and  if  every- 
body seemed  to  know  it  by  sight,  and  expressed  nothing  but  joy 
in  its  recovery,  I  should  beg  her  pardon  in  my  heart,  and  think 
twice  before  I  made  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  a  second  time. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  confronted  by  such  a  face  as  has 
been  turned  on  me  more  than  once  lately .' 

She  paused. 

'  I  have  seen  Mina  grow  red  and  white  beneath  the  simplest 
observations  upon  the  most  far-fetched  topics.  Last  night  she 
was  trembling  all  over  because  uncle  Carnoustie  was  talking  of 
giving  up  the  home  farm,  as  it  does  not  pay.  I  heard  her  mum- 
bling to  herself,  and  suddenly  she  drew  a  breath  and  sprang  out 
of  the  room,  as  if  someone  had  been  scolding  her — as  if  she  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  bad  lambing  year  and  the  losses 
among  the  sheep!  Then  she  is  always  harping  upon  the 
Carnoustie  pride,  and  the  Carnoustie  exclusiveness,  as  if  I  can't 
see  the  pride  and  the  exclusiveness  (as  well  as  the  stupidity  and 
ignorance)  for  myself !  She  seems  to  have  some  rankling  spite 
against  her  own  family ;  and  as  long  as  I  was  new,  and  she  could 
let  it  out  to  me  freely,  she  was  well  enough  pleased  to  make  me  a 
sort  of  safety-valve.  But  ever  since  I  shut  her  up  once  or  twice 
— and  especially  since  we  had  that  quarrel  about  friendship,  and 
marriage,  and  I  said  I  agreed  with  them  about  people  keeping  to 
their  own  rank  of  life  in  such  things — she  has  turned  against  me 
too.  I  suspect  she  has  been  reading  some  books  with  socialistic 
notions,'  quoth  Penelope,  wisely.  '  Papa  once  brought  down  some 
books  he  said  were  "  socialistic,"  and  I  remember  I  looked  into 
them  and  they  were  full  of  dull  nonsense — very  like  the  nonsense 
Mina  talks.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  as  likely  as  not  she  has  got 
her  head  addled  with  those  sort  of  books.    She  was  reading  some-^ 
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thing  jesteirday  she  would  not  let  me  see,  and  she  said  '^  a  Mend" 
had  lent  it  her.  '^  A  friend  ?  "  There's  not  a  human  being  on  the 
place  but  Bedwood,  and  the  Soutters,  and  the  minister.  Mina 
would  have  named  any  one  of  those,  but  all  she  said  was  ''  a 
friend."  Now  who  could  that  mysterious  **  friend  **  be  ?  I  meant 
to  think  that  out  before,  but  I  forgot.  Never  mind ;  it's  all  of  a 
piece.  There  is  a  long  skein  to  unravel  somewhere,  and  I  have 
not  got  hold  of  the  least  little  bit  of  an  end  yet.' 

But  Penelope  did  not  confront  her  cousin  with  the  brooch  in 
public  after  all.     She  thought  she  would  not. 

It  was  easy  to  argue  that  the  action  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
indeed,  in  a  measure,  necessary.  She  could  only  feel  that  it  was 
base,  and  Penelope  had  never  done  anything  base  in  her  life. 

She  now  turned  her  steps  towards  the  little  turret  bedchamber 
adjoining  her  own,  whose  open  door  revealed  Mina  adjusting  her 
toilet,  preparatory  to  obeying  the  summons  which  the  gong  had 
just  soimded. 

*Hi!  who's  lost  this?'  cried  Penelope,  good-humouredly 
stepping  in  and  holding  out  the  brooch.  ('  I  won't  even  bid  her 
guess  what  I've  found,  poor  thing!'  she  said  to  herself.)  Hi! 
Catch !  And  don't  go  dropping  your  barbaric  gewgaws  about  on 
the  roads  another  time,  or  you  mayn't  always  have  the  luck  to 
have  them  brought  back  to  you  by  two  such  honest  vagabonds  as 
Tosh  and  me.' 

*How  did  you  know  this  was  mine?'  The  tongue  of  the 
speaker  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  Her  voice 
sounded  thick  and  choked. 

*  How  did  I  know  ?  I  can  read,  I  suppose.  And  when  I  see 
the  name  "  Mina  "  engraved ' 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure — ^yes.  Yes,  I  did  have  my  name  put  on.  It 
is  rather  well  done,  is  it  not  ?  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  Pene- 
lope !  I  am  so  glad  to  have  my  old  brooch  again !  I — ^it  was— 
was  rather  a  favourite.' 

Penelope  smiled  internally:  *A11  the  same,  you  were  not  a 
little  taken  aback  at  the  first  sight  of  it,  my  dear.     /  saw.' 

*  Well,  don't  leave  your  favourites  on  the  hill-side  again,'  said 
she  aloud.  *  It  is  risky.  Don't  you  want  to  know  where  it  was 
found,  and  how  ? ' 

*Yes,  very  much.  Did — did  you  find  it?*  Mina  vafl 
stammering  painfully.     The  second  luncheon  gong  sounded. 

^  We  must  go  down  at  once,  Penelope,  or  you  know  mamma 
will  be  vexed.    Pray  be  quick,  Penelope  dear,  and  tell  me  about 
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the  broocli  toother  time.    You — ^you  won't  say  toythiflg  about 
my  silly  carelessness  downstairs,  will  you,  Penelope  ? ' 

*  Not  if  you  don't  wish  it,  Mina.' 

*  I  would  rather  you  did  not,  Penelope.' 

It  was  all  very  much  what  Penelope  had  pictured,  only  that 
instead  of  passion  there  had  been  a  grey  shade  of  anguish  on  her 
cousin's  cheek,  a  look  of  almost  sickened  terror  in  her  cousin's 
eyes  when  first  they  fell  upon  the  missing  trinket,  which  made 
Penelope  recognise  the  value  of  her  own  after-thought.  *  I  would 
not  have  had  them  see  her  for  the  world,'  she  thought,  as  she 
hurriedly  flew  downstairs.  '  It  was  terrible.  What  it  means 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  never  try  to  learn  at  the  expense  of 
causing  that  poor  thing  such  another  agony  of  fright  as  was 
painted  on  her  face  just  now.  If  she  minded  me  so  much, 
what  would  she  not  fear  from  them  ?  No,  my  poor  cousin,  you 
are  safe  from  me.  I  will  not  betray  you,  I  will  say  nothing ; 
and  I  will  try  neither  to  see,  nor  to  hear,  nor  to  suspect.' 


CHAPTER  XXL 

LADT  CABXOUSTIE'S   DILEM&CA. 


There  was  to  be  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  daily  life  at 
Carnoustie  Castle. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  have  your  picnic,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
you  had  better  have  it  and  be  done  with  it,'  suddenly  announced 
Lord  Carnoustie  one  day.  *  You  can't  have  the  men  to  row  after 
this  week.' 

It  was  then  explained  to  Penelope,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
all  eagerness,  that  every  year,  about  this  season,  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  family  to  betake  themselves  to  the  large  boat — so  called  in 
distinction  to  the  little  one  more  commonly  in  use — ^and  be  rowed 
to  some  point  four  or  five  miles  oflF  on  either  side  of  the  shore, 
where  luncheon  was  prepared  among  the  rocks  and  caves,  whilst 
the  party  amused  themselves  and  Joanna  sketched. 

It  was  Lady'  Carnoustie's  frolic,  and  often  the  only  day  in  the 
year  on  which  she  set  foot  in  a  boat,  or  varied  the  usual  stagnation 
of  her  vegetable  existence. 

Not  that  this  was  put  into  words;  oh  no!  Penelope  was 
merely  informed  that  dear  mamma  always  enjoyed  her  one  day 
on  the  water,  and  that  nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  expedition.    They  had  not  missed  this  water  day  for 
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years  and  years !  Louisa  exclaimed  with  animation ;  and  '  I  hope 
we  never  shall!'  subjoined  Joanna  with  an  equally  exultant 
glance  towards  her  cousin.  Both  thought  how  charmed  Penelope 
would  be. 

*  We  always  choose  a  very,  very  fine  day,*  said  Louisa. 

'  And  we  start  quite  early  in  the  forenoon,'  said  Joanna. 
'  We  have  four  men  to  row,  and  papa  steers/  said  Louisa. 

*  And  we  have  a  fire  among  the  rocks  to  roast  the  potatoes/ 
said  Joanna. 

Penelope  looked  at  them  both. 

*How  nice!' 

And  it  really  would  have  been  nice  under  other  conditions, 
among  other  people.  She  was  not  at  all  too  old  or  too  wise  for 
simple  pleasures,  might  they  only  have  been  shared  by  any  people 
other  than  the  Camousties.  But  the  Gamousties  were  becoming 
grievous  to  her,  their  weight,  their  dulness,  their  prim  self- 
satisfaction  intolerable.  Her  main  desire,  as  the  days  passed,  was 
to  get  away  from  them,  and  pass  her  time  unthwarted  and  un- 
questioned elsewhere ;  wherefore  it  was  impossible  to  say  more  than 
'  How  nice !'  when  it  was  still  more  plainly  impossible  to  say  less. 

Mina  caught  her  cousin  afterwards. 

^  You  did  not  manage  that  particularly  well,  Penelope,'  with 
curled  lip.  'Your  "How  nice!"  lacked  fervour.  And  anyone 
looking  at  you  to  behold  your  joy,  might  have  been  struck  by 
what  they  beheld  in  its  place.' 

Penelope  felt  a  little  foolish.  Hers  was  a  singularly  truthful 
nature,  as  Mina  Carnoustie  knew,  wherefore  it  was  unkind  thus  to 
pen  her  into  a  comer. 

*  You  see  I  am  not  very  fond  of  boats,'  she  murmured. 

'  Was  that  it  ?  I  thought  you  had  been  out  a  good  deal 
lately  in  a  boat.  Have  I  not  seen  you  and  the  Glenmore 
Katie ' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  but,'  said  Penelope  eagerly,  '  that  was  under  the 
lee  of  the  shore,  as  Katie  calls  it.  We  never  go  out  in  the  open. 
It  is  the  open  sea  I  am  afraid  of.' 

*  You  don't  suppose  we  are  going  out  to  sea  to-morrow?'— the 
morrow  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  expedition.  '  What  are  you 
thinking  of?'  said  Mina  with  a  faint  smile.  'We  are  never  a 
dozen  yards  from  land  all  the  time.  Mamma  would  be  miserable 
if  we  were  further  ofi".' 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.     I  shall  no  longer  be  afraid  !' 

'No,  you  need  no  longer  be  afraid* — the  speaker  paused. 
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then,  with  another  flickering  smile,  added,  '  I  like  it  no  better 
than  you  do,  Penelope ;  perhaps  less.' 
Penelope  laughed. 

*  It  is  rather  a — strain  sometimes,  Mina,  is  it  not  ? ' 
'Strain?'    Mina's  blue  eyes  shot  fire.     'It  is  such  a  strain 

than  one  wonders  how  it  can  be  lived  through,'  she  exclaimed 
with  vehemence. 

'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that ! '    Penelope  drew  back  a  little. 

*  Perhaps  you  didn't;  I  do,'  responded  her  cousin  briefly. 
*  You  may  be  able  to  bear  it,  because  you  are  new  to  the  burden ; 
and,  besides,  it  does  not  press  on  you  as  it  does  on  me ;  but  I — 
I — cannot  breathe,'  and  she  turned  away  and  walked  oflF,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  as  she  went. 

Penelope  stood  still  and  looked  after  her.  Then  she  nodded 
her  head  slowly.  '  Well,  you  know,'  apostrophising  the  departing 
form,  'you  yourself,  my  dear,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  are 
no  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  "strain";  you  cut  quite  a 
creditable  figure  in  the  sum  total  of  the  "  burden."  I  could 
shuffle  along  under  the  rest ;  but  with  the  addition  of  you ' — and 
the  sage  head  nodded  again.  *  What  were  you  up  to  last  night, 
when  you  came  in  from  the  farm  with  your  white  dress  all  dank 
with  dew  and  stained  with  green  ?  You  tnAiy  have  been  at  the 
farm,  but  you  hadn't  been  only  at  the  farm,  Mina,  my  sweetest : 
that  I  can  swear  to.  What  are  they  all  about  not  to  see  there's 
something  going  on  which  won't  bear  the  light  ?  And  why  don't 
they  clip  their  fairy's  wings  a  bit  ?  If  she  has  taken  to  wandering 
about  by  herself  on  moonlight  nights,  and  buying  silver  brooches 
ofif  travelling  pedlars  which  she  can't  pay  for  (I  suppose  that  was 
the  interpretation  of  the  brooch  episode),  it  is  a  bad  beginning 
for  a  young  person  of  Mina's  temperament.  She'll  be  joining  the 
gipsy  encampment  next.  By  the  way,  the  gipsies  have  been 
about  a  good  deal  lately ;  would  that  in  any  way  account  for  my 
fair  cousin's  pranks  ?  Yes !  Am  I  wanted  ? '  in  answer  to  a  call. 
And  as  she  was  wanted,  and  it  was  Lady  Carnoustie  who  wanted 
her,  all  further  ruminating  had  to  be  suspended. 

When  Penelope  learned,  however,  for  what  purpose  her 
presence  was  required  she  forgave  the  interruption,  and  modified 
her  objections  to  the  water  party. 

Lady  CSamoustie  was  enthroned,  as  usual,  on  her  sofa,  and 
Louisa  was  by  her ;  Joanna  had  probably  also  been  seated  within 
the  radius  before  she  had  been  sent  to  summon  Penelope. 

*  Now,  what  have  I  been  and  gone  and  done  ? '  was  the  latter's 
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first  thought.  '  Poor  little  Pen.,  you  are  going  to  get  squashed.* 
But  she  found  she  was  not  to  be  squashed. 

^  I  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Penelope,'  began  Lady  Gamoustie  in 
her  most  gracious  accents,  ^  about  a  little  matter  as  to  which  we-- 
my  daughters  and  I — ^incline  to  think  you  are  perhaps  likely  to 
be  better  informed  than  we  are  ourselves.  We  think  that  your 
opinion  would  be  of  value  to  us.  I  state  the  case  correctly,  I 
think,  Louisa?    That  is  how  we  feel,  is  it  not,  Joanna?' 

The  sisters  assented  excitedly. 

*  Good  gracious !    What's  coming  ? '  thought  Penelope. 

*  You,  having  lived  in  London,  my  dear  niece — ^I  must  call 
you  niece ^ 

*  Oh  yes,  auntie.' 

'  I  was  about  to  say  that  your  London  life,  Penelope,  must 
have  qualified  you  for — ^I  would  observe  you  must  know  what  to 
do  in  a  matter  of  etiquette ' — Lady  Carnoustie  began  nervously  to 
shed  her  fine  language  as  she  perceived  a  shade  of  impatience 
even  on  her  own  daughters'  well-disciplined  faces.  *  It  is  regaid- 
ing  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  I — ^being  old-£Bishioned  and  not 
conversant  with  modem  ideas — am  anxious  to  defer  to  your 
judgment.  I  have  lived  much  out  of  the  world  of  late,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  while  I  would  be  unwilling  to  ofiend 
against  the  most  rigid  canons  of  propriety,  I  hardly  in  the  present 
instance  know  what  propriety  demands.' 

*  Gome,  this  is  better,'  thought  Penelope.  '  Lady  Carnoustie 
desirous  of  offending  against  the  canons  of  propriety !  I  rather 
like  that.' 

Outwardly  she  merely  observed,  '  Yes,  auntie,'  with  a  gentle 
interrogatory  note  and  a  treacherous  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

'  Ahem ! '  said  Lady  Carnoustie,  and  paused.  She  could  hardly 
bring  herself  to  open  the  case,  it  was  one  of  such  extreme 
delicacy.  At  length,  however,  while  the  faint  pink  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheek,  she  found  voice  to  proceed.  *Wo  are 
short  of  rowers  for  to-morrow,'  she  said,  *  and  your  uncle — ^it  is 
his  idea  entirely — he  came  in  and  suggested  to  me  just  now 
that — that  perhaps  were  we  to  invite  our  new  neighbour,  Mr. 
Bed  wood ' 

'  Why,  yes,  of  course,  he'd  be  just  the  man ! '  cried  Penelope. 
(^  Come,  this  isn't  to  be  such  a  bad  old  expedition  after  all,'  quoth 
she,  internally.) 

*  Now,  my  dear  Penelope ' — ^but  Lady  Carnoustie  did  not  look 
altogether  displeased — *  you  are  too  impulsive.    I  had  not  really— 
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really  yon  Lave  not  taken  all  the  different  points  into  con- 
sideration. What  I  chiefly  wished  to  inquire  of  you  is — ^you  are 
used  to  water  parties  on  the  Thames,  I  understand ?  * 

*  Oh,  to  lots  of  them,  auntie ! ' 

'Is  such  a  thing  donef*  demanded  Lady  Carnoustie,  sitting 
bolt  upright,  while  Jx>uisa  and  Joanna  also  started  forward  in 
sympathy.  '  Are  gentlemen  ever  invited  in  such  an  easy  way  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  ?  Can  one  say  openly  to  a  recent 
acquaintance  such  as  Mr.  Eedwood,  "  Will  you  come  and  help — 
to— row  the  boat?"' 

'Lor!'  ejaculated  Penelope.  She  had  not  said  'Lor'  for 
weeks ;  but  in  the  amazement,  bordering  on  consternation,  with 
which  she  fathomed  the  speaker's  innocence,  the  monosyllable 
escaped.     She  covered  it,  however,  hastily. 

*  It  is  what  is  done  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  We 
send  along  to  the  first  man  handy  whenever  we  want  anyone  to 
take  an  oar.  We  never  think  of  using  up  our  gardeners  and 
grooms * 

'  Oh,  you  don't  ?    Not  even  when  you  are  a  large  party  ? ' 
'  The  more  the  merrier.     What  are  men  for  but  to  row  ?    We 

girls  TOW  ourselves  when  there  is  not  a  heavy  load;  it  is  only 

when  we  are  going  a  big  party  we  need  them.' 

*  And  they  come  ?  They  do  not  think  it  a  liberty  your  asking 
them?' 

'  If  they  do,  they  don't  take  the  liberty  to  show  it,  auntie.' 

*But  now,  my  dear  Penelope,  pray  be  serious.  You  are 
smiling,  but  this  is  no  smiling  matter.  I  should  really  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Bedwood.' 

'Then,  my  dear  auntie,  in  heaven's  name,  ask  him ;  he'll  bless 
you  for  it.* 

'You  really  think  so?' 

Penelope  laughed  outright.  In  her  heart,  it  must  be  owned, 
she  made  use  of  two  very  small  words  which  would  have  had  a 
startling  effect  had  they  been  breathed  aloud ;  but  as  they  were 
not,  her  auditors  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  laugh  of  confidence, 
and  never  knew  that  this  very  modem  young  lady  had  added,  to 
herself,  '  You  bet ! ' 

'She  certainly  inspires  one  with  trust  in  her  judgment,' 
observed  Lady  Carnoustie,  looking  round  when  the  referee  had 
been  dismissed ;  '  it  is  something  to  have  at  hand  a  person  so 
thoroughly  versed  in  such  matters.  I  shall  write  to  ]Mr.  Eedwood 
immediately.    Penelope's  sanction  is  quite  sufficient.' 
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We  generally  find  the  sanction  of  another  suflScient  when  it 
jumps  with  our  own  inclinations. 

In  her  own  stupid,  purblind  fashion  Lady  Carnoustie  had 
taken  hold  of  the  idea  presented  on  the  first  occasion  of  Bed- 
wood's  visiting  the  castle.  Redwood  had  then,  as  we  knew, 
singled  out  the  youngest  Miss  Carnoustie  for  notice,  on  two 
accounts,  both  due  to  the  same  origin ;  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
young  lady  whom  he  suspected  of  prying  upon  his  humiliation; 
and  he  was  insensibly  attracted  by  the  other  whom  no  one  could 
suppose  possessed  even  any  knowledge  of  it. 

After  the  discovery  that  all  were  alike  in  ignorance,  he  had 
not  found  a  downcast  countenance  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and 
had  consequently  been  more  general  in  his  attentions. 

But  Lady  Camoustie^being  slow  of  wits,  and  having  no  reason 
to  suppose  there  had  been  any  change,  or  cause  for  change,  in  his 
demeanour,  had  retained  intact  the  first  impressions  produced. 
Satisfied  on  the  score  of  Mr.  Redwood's  family  and  connections, 
it  only  needed  his  being  a  regular  attendant  at  the  parish  church 
to  establish  him  in  her  ladyship's  good  opinion,  and  she  was  ready 
to  extend  her  patronage  to  a  solemn,  lengthy,  ceremonious  court- 
ship, as  soon  as  might  be. 

Indeed,  the  consciousness  of  this  it  was  which  made  the  poor 
woman  quite  diflSdent  about  inviting  Redwood  to  row  her  boat. 

She  felt  as  though  the  request  were  at  once  too  flattering  and 
too  cool. 

To  Penelope,  indeed,  she  only  owned  to  the  coolness — ^but  to 
herself  and  her  confidential  allies  she  had  turned  the  matter  to 
the  light  from  another  quarter,  before  summoning  her  arbitra- 
tress  ;  and  Louisa  and  Joanna,  with  rising  sympathy  and  exhilara- 
tion, agreed  that  if  dear  mamma  approved  of  Mr.  Redwood,  and 
Mr.  Redwood  were  aware  of  it,  all  would  be  smooth  sailing. 
A  note  was  now  despatched  to  Inverashet. 
Redwood,  however,  was  out,  and  in  their  present  state  of  mind 
this  was  something  of  a  blow.  Considering  the  effort  that  had 
been  made — for  no  one  had  ever  before  been  invited  to  join  the 
family  party  on  this  occasion — it  was  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  home,  and  to  have  despatched  an  acceptance  with  the 
utmost  haste.  In  that  event  only  could  Lady  Carnoustie  have 
been  quite  at  ease  in  her  secret  soul.  She  had  done  a  daring  and 
venturesome  deed — risked  a  bold  hazard — and  was  not  even  to  be 
altogether  reassured  by  the  support  of  those  about  her. 

Lord  Carnoustie  said  easily,  *  I  met  Duncan  in  the  road  to 
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Inverashet.  Were  you .  sending  to  Eedwood  about  to-morrow  ? ' 
And  on  being  replied  in  the  aflBirmative,  rejoined,  *  He'll  be  just 
the  man  for  you.  He  was  in  his  college  boat  at  Oxford.  It's 
lucky  we  thought  of  him.' 

Penelope  had  also  said  Eedwood  would  be  just  the  man — 
using  the  very  same  words — and  had  laughed  at  her  aunt's  punc- 
tiliousness in  a  way  that  was  quite  inspiring.  Lady  Carnoustie 
had  been  actually  pleased  with  the  laugh,  and  pleased  with  herself 
for  being  so !  *  No  one  can  say  that  I  am  above  learning,  even 
from  a  child/ she  thought.  *I  deplore  Penelope's  worldly  wisdom, 
but  I  permit  her  to  instruct  me  in  it.  See  how  humble  and 
lowly  I  am !  My  humility  and  delicacy,  moreover,  must  reprove 
Penelope's  levity,  and  make  her  secretly  applaud  the  very  scrupu- 
lousness she  derides.' 

But  all  the  same  she  wished  Bedwood  had  sent  an  answer. 
When  four  o'clock  came,  and  no  answer  had  yet  been  received, 
uneasiness  had  developed  into  positive  anxiety;  and  she  was 
prepared  to  blame  her  husband,  her  daughters,  Penelope,  and  all 
who  had  encouraged  and,  as  she  now  termed  it,  urged  her  on  to  a 
course  so  desperate — when  the  door  bell  rang,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Mr.  Bedwood  was  announced. 

Lady  Carnoustie's  brow  cleared ;  she  forgave  herself  and  all 
concerned ;  and  the  young  man  who  had  so  courteously  brought 
his  own  response  was  accorded  her  best  welcome.  She  was  alone, 
but  she  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Bedwood,  like  the  Misses  Soutter,  never  could  see  that  Lady 
Carnoustie  was  stiff ;  certainly  not  that  her  blood  was  poisoned 
by  corrosive  festering  arrogance.  Bedwood  thought  her  a  very 
properly  mannered  dowager — a  dowager  who  merited  universal 
approbation — ^he  felt  he  had  always  esteemed  such — especially 
since  Mary  Duberly's  chaperon  had  once  slapped  him  on  the  back. 
Even  at  the  time  he  had  experienced  a  mild  surprise  that  a 
woman  of  Mrs.  du  Boisgobey's  standing  should  permit  herself  such 
freedom,  and  afterwards  he  had  counted  it  among  his  items  of 
torture.  He  had  been  slapped,  and  been  seen  to  be  slapped,  by 
eyes  innumerable ;  and  the  hand  which  had  been  the  instrument 
of  such  jocularity  had  been  the  same  which,  within  a  few  days, 
had  attempted  to  force  back  upon  him  the  gifts  which  he  had  sent 
his  bride. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Carnoustie  Castle  he 
had  preferred  the  stately  mistress  of  the  house  to  anyone  in  the 
room,  except  her  youngest  daughter. 
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He  was  a  grave  man,  and,  when  iinder  a  cloud,  a  doll  * 
one. 

So  £Etr  Bedwood  has  done  himself  no  justice  in  these  pages,  bat 
we  wish  to  present  him  as  faithfully  to  our  readers  as  he  presented 
himself  to  all  new  people  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  at  this 
period.  They  would  have  laughed  at  his  club  to  hear  Charley 
Redwood  called  *  dull ' — but  it  is  to  be  feared  this  was  the  attribute 
which  would  most  certainly  have  been  applied  to  him  by  strangers 
during  the  summer  whose  events  we  are  recording. 

Gravity  suited  Carnoustie  Castle,  and  what  was  in  Redwood 
want  of  spirits  and  physical  languor — for  the  whole  affair  had 
unnerved  and  unsettled  him — ^was  adjudged  a  part  of  his  normal 
character,  and,  as  such,  highly  esteemed  by  its  inmates.  When 
he  lent  a  listless  ear  to  the  pompous  platitudes  of  his  hostes?, 
agreeing  to  all  she  said  because  it  was  not  worth  while  to  disagree, 
and  assenting  with  a  smile  when  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  speak, 
he  was  little  aware  of  the  golden  opinions  he  was  winm'ng  without 
an  effort.  He  was  not  bored,  because  he  wanted  nothing  better 
than  to  be  bored.  Of  all  things  he  coveted  he  liked  this  being 
let  alone,  unquestioned,  and  unremarked  upon. 

It  was  soothing  to  find  himself  entirely  left  out  of  the  con- 
versation ;  and  that  it  should  turn  upon  a  set  of  harmless,  ignorant 
working  people,  upon  all  the  Sandys  and  Maggies,  and  Jamies  and 
Jeanies  of  the  village,  as  it  usually  did — for  other  topics  were 
scarce  and  of  small  interest  to  anyone  at  the  castle — seemed  to 
Redwood  quaintly  primitive  and  pleasing.  How  far  he  could  have 
endured  it  under  other  circumstances  it  boots  not  here  to  inquire. 

Accordingly,  Lady  Carnoustie's  visitor  sat  down  beside  her,  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  her  usual  solemn  twaddle  with  his  usual  good 
grace,  and  an  odd  scene  followed. 

For  Lady  Carnoustie  could  not  talk  with  that  great  question  of 
the  boating  expedition  still  pending,  and  still  on  her  mind ;  while 
Redwood,  it  may  here  be  explained,  had  never  got  the  note.  He 
had  been  out  on  the  hills  since  morning,  having  taken  something 
to  eat  in  his  pocket. 

Naturally,  therefore,  he  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  his  com- 
panion of  her  load. 

Another  woman  would  have  begun  without  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  *  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  us  to-morrow  ? '  But, 
needless  to  add,  so  bold  a  hazard  would  have  sunk  I^dy  Carnoustie 
for  ever  in  her  own  estimation.  What?  Persecute  a  man  for 
his  company?    Pester  him  with  her  impatience?    Never!    She 
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could,  she  hoped,  wait  in  dignified  patience  till  it  should  please 
the  young  man  to  signify  his  intentions.  Doubtless  Mr.  Bedwood 
judged  it  best  not  to  seem  too  eager ;  but  certainly  it  was  his 
*  place ' — she  had  now  settled  Redwood's  *  place '  in  her  own  mind 
—to  speak  first. 

When  Bedwood  sat  on  and  on,  and  yet  emitted  no  word  on  the 
all-important  subject,  she  knew  not  what  to  think. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  stock  of  feeble 
trivialities  was  felt  to  be  inadequate.  She  could  not  keep  going 
for  ever,  she  thought  with  some  exasperation ;  and  really  it  was 
80  extraordinary  of  Mr.  Bedwood. 

But  before  Bedwood  had  time  to  be  still  more  extraordinary 
the  door  opened,  and  Lord  Carnoustie  poked  in  his  head. 

*  Anyone  here  ?    Where  are  the  girls  ?    Has  Bedwood ' 

*  Here  is  Mr.  Bedwood,  Carnoustie,'  pointedly. 

'  Eh  ?  Oh,  Bedwood ;  didn't  see  you.  I  was  just  going  to 
ask,  Can  you  come  to-morrow  ?  for  if  not  I  must  get  another  man. 
Don't  put  yourself  out — Torquil  Macalister  will  find  us  a  fourth 
man — but,  of  course,  we  should  be  happy  to  have  you.' 

*  I  don't  understand,'  said  Redwood,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other.     *  Is  it  anything  you  want  me  to  do.  Lord  Carnoustie  ? ' 

*  Didn't  you  get  her  note  ? ' 

And  'You  did  not  then  receive  my  note?*  simultaneously 
demanded  the  lady. 

In  a  minute  all  was  right.  He  had  received  nothing,  knew 
nothing,  but  now  agreed  to  everything.  He  would  be  very  happy 
to  go,  happy  to  be  of  use ;  had  been  accustomed  to  rowing  all  his 
life,  and  had  never  seen  the  caves  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

His  reply  to  every  interrogation  was  satisfactory. 


CHAPTEB  XXII. 

PENELOPE  IS  LEFT  ALONE  TO  GATHER  DBIFTWOOD. 

A  DE^VY  August  morning  melted  into  a  glorious  summer  day. 
Not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  while  the  glassy  water 
reflected  every  object  on  its  surface,  and  the  quivering  air  along 
the  fences  and  gateways  evidenced  the  heat  in  store. 

'It  will  be  pleasanter  for  you  than  for  your  oarsmen,'  observed 
Lord  Carnoustie,  addressing  his  spouse,  to  whom  he  always  spoke 
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of  the  day  as  *yoiir  day/  and  of  the  party  as  *  your  party  * ;  'your 
weather  is  all  right  for  yau,  anyway.* 

'  Yes,  indeed,  dear  mamnia  is  most  fortunate/  observed  Looisa. 
And  dear  mamma  herself  amicably  smiled  assent. 

She  was  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  Lady  Carnoustie  could 
really  be  very  nice  so  long  as  the  best  of  humours  lasted ;  indeed, 
she  was  at  no  time  a  bad-hearted  woman,  only  unreasonably  self- 
satisfied,  exacting,  and  punctilious  in  small  matters. 

When  all  went  well,  and  her  petty  mind  was  content  to 
believe  that  no  one  was  seeking  to  thwart  or  overreach  her,  more 
especially  when  taken  entirely  out  of  her  own  beat,  she  could  open 
out  quite  wonderfully,  and  be  so  grateful,  and  obliged,  and  con- 
siderate, that  you  would  hardly  have  known  her  for  the  same 
woman  you  met  under  other  conditions. 

Penelope,  who  had  prepared  herself  for  a  day  of  annoyance,  or 
at  best  of  chastened  enjojrment,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in 
her  usually  prosy  and  peevish  relation,  a  meek,  bland,  responsive 
companion,  who  was  pleased  with  everything,  and  obedient  to  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  her  conductors. 

Her  walk  down  to  the  shore  was  a  royal  progress.  She  was  the 
centre  of  attention^-e  very  body's  thought;  and  her  comfort  and  con- 
venience everybody's  primary  care.  This  position  exactly  suited  her. 

Leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  with  one  daughter  carrying 
her  shawl,  and  another  her  cushion,  with  Mina  and  Penelope  run- 
ning along  in  front  to  say  she  was  coming,  and  her  own  maid 
following  behind  to  make  sure  she  was  not  incommoded  by  the 
way,  she  was — for  her — completely  happy ;  and  all  had  the  benefit 
of  her  serenity. 

*  My  good  Dickinson,  do  not  come  down  in  this  hot  sun ;  I  am 
quite  well  taken  care  of,  I  assure  you.  I  insist  upon  it,  Dickinson. 
That  little  cap  upon  your  head  is  no  protection.  Oh  well,  if  you 
will  disobey  me,  you  know ' — in  high  good  humour.  Then,  with 
a  pinch  of  Carnoustie's  arm,  'She  is  such  a  good  creature;  she 
fancies  that  she  must  see  me  safely  oflF  with  her  own  eyes ;  it  is 
no  use  my  sending  her  back,  she  would  be  quite  unhappy ! ' 

Anon  it  was,  *  Dear  Louisa,  I  am  quite  sorry  you  should  have 
encumbered  yourself  with  that  heavy  shawl.  There  was  really  no 
occasion  on  a  day  like  this.  Some  of  the  men  could  have  brought 
up  the  plaids  from  the  boat  for  me  to  sit  on,  if  you  think  the 
caves  may  be  damp.  You  are  coddling  your  old  mother,  I  fear/ 
as  Louisa  delightedly  deprecated  the  idea  of  being  '  encumbered.' 

Penelope  had  the  next  paean. 
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'A  pretty  figure,  has  she  not,  Carnoustie?'  with  another 
pinch.  Lord  Carnoustie  did  not  like  his  arm  being  pinched ;  the 
fingers  were  rather  thin  and  bony,  and  they  gripped  a  tender 
part ;  but  he  would  have  endured  anything  rather  than  ruffle  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  day's  events ;  one  could  never  tell  what 
might  happen,  and  he  was  always  g)ad  when  the  affair  was  well 
over.  *  Penelope  has  a  very  pretty  figure,  and  she  trips  along 
lightly,'  continued  her  ladyship,  eyeing  the  pair  in  front,  *  She 
is  not  so  tall  as  Mina ;  but  many  people  are  indifferent  to  height 
in  women.  I  hope  those  two  will  not  fatigue  themselves  with 
nmning.     They  have  a  long  day  before  them,'  with  unction. 

The  run,  however,  came  to  an  end  as  she  spoke.  Bedwood 
was  at  the  gates,  and  other  figures  were  on  the  shore,  and  all  was 
in  readiness.  No  haphazard  fashion  of  getting  off"  was  permitted 
on  such  a  day ;  nothing  had  been  allowed  to  be  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected. The  boat  had  been  baled,  and  carpeted,  and  overhauled 
from  bow  to  stem  ;  there  was  a  spare  oar,  and  a  couple  of  spare 
rowlock  pins ;  the  luncheon  baskets  were  stowed  away ;  and  Lady 
Carnoustie  herself  was  the  next  article  required. 

Graciously  responding  to  every  salutation.  Lady  Carnoustie 
was  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand,  and  eventually  landed  in  her 
seat  of  honour.  There  was  nothing  for  maid  or  footman  to  put 
themselves  forward  about ;  no  means  by  which  her  ladyship's  eye 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  attentiveness.  She  was 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  they  were  there  ;  and  Duncan  and 
Dickinson  felt  that  they  might  have  their  day  off  with  an  easy  mind. 

*  Will  you  be  stroke.  Redwood  ? '  inquired  Lord  Carnoustie, 
taking*  the  helm. 

'  Sedwood  made  no  objection. 

'Torquil  next  you;  Peter  next  him;  and  John  next  him,' 
directed  Lord  Carnoustie ;  and  the  men  took  their  places. 

In  the  stem  were  the  three  elder  ladies  ;  Mina  and  Penelope 
being  relegated  to  the  bow ;  and  the  boat  pushed  off  mirrored 
in  the  clear  water  of  the  bay. 

*  What  a  day  I^ady  Carnoustie  has  got  for  her  ploy ! '  exclaimed 
the  elder  Miss  Soutter  to  her  sister,  as  from  their  doorstep  the 
worthy  pair  watched  the  departure.  *  I  declare  Lady  Camoustie 
is  always  fortunate.  What  a  pretty  sight  that  boat  is !  And  Mr. 
Redwood's  flannel  suit — really  most  picturesque,  Marianne ! '  after 
a  pause.     *  Marianne,  I'm  thinking ' 

'So  am  I,'  said  Marianne,  blinking  in  the  sun.  *  That's  just 
what  I'm  thinking,  too,  Jean.' 

112 
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^  Mr.  Bedwood's  a  fine  young  man,  Marianne/ 

*  And  not  too  young,  Jean/ 

*  They're  beginning — if  one  might  say  so  of  Lord  Carnoustie's 
daughters — to  get  on.  To  be  sure,  it  is  no  matter ;  no  matter 
for  a  family  like  Lord  Carnoustie's  whether  they  get  on  or ' 

'  Or  go  off/  cackled  ]Marianne,  and  the  two  old  bodies  laughed 
together. 

'  But  then  there's  Mina.  Somehow,  I  do  think  Mina  is  not 
just  like  her  sisters,'  continued  the  elder,  thoughtfully  after  a 
while.  *  If  one  might  say  so  of  such  people  as  the  Csunousties, 
Louisa  and  Joanna  are  cut  out  for  old  maids — like  ourselves.  I 
could  almost  doubt  their  doing  so  well  in  the  married  state,  as  I 
have  often  said ;  they  are  cut  out  for  Carnoustie  Castle  and  no- 
where else  ;  and  whatever  they  would  do  without  Lady  Carnoustie 
to  give  them  her  advice  and  help,  and  supply  them  with  all  the 
information  they  require — Lady  Carnoustie  being  such  a  very 
superior  person — I  really  can't  think,  I  always  ask  Lady  Car- 
noustie's opinion,  whenever  I  get  the  chance ;  and  she's  always 
most  kind  in  giving  it.  And  I  really  don't  think  Louisy  and 
Joanny  could  get  on  at  all  without  their  mother.  Mina  is  different 
When  she  was  a  little  thing,  do  you  remember  how  she  used  to  run 
in  here  and  cry  that  she  wanted  other  girls  to  play  with  ?  Take  my 
word  for  it  now,  Marianne,  she  wants  other  girls  to  play  with  still.' 

*  Well,  she's  got  Penelope.' 

Jean  gave  her  sister  a  little  push. 

*  Eh,  you're  a  gomeril !  Penelope,  indeed !  It's  not  "  Pene- 
lope" now — but  it's  the  same  thing.  The  lassie  freta  because 
she's  cooped  up  like  a  hen  with  chickens,  or  like  a  hen  without 
chickens — ^without  anything.  She's  not  to  do  this,  and  she's  not 
to  do  that,  and  what  i%  she  to  do  ?  She  has  no  fancy  for  puddling 
in  and  out  among  the  poor  folks,  small  blame  to  her !  I'm  not 
so  fond  of  it  myself,  poor  things !  It  isn't  everybody  that  likes 
them  and  their  dirt.  Well,  then,  she's  not  musical  like  Louisy, 
nor  artistic  like  Joanny,  though  between  ourselves  I  do  think 
those  drawings  of  Joanny's  are  dreadful  queer-coloured,  and  not 
just  so  like  the  places  she  says  they  are  as  they  might  be.  The  one 
thing  Mina  likes  is  books ;  and  that's  most  unfortunate,  for  Lady 
Carnoustie  is  thai  particular  that,  according  to  her,  there's  scarcely 
a  book  a  lassie  can  read  in  their  library.  Of  course  a  person 
like  Ijady  Carnoustie  must  know  best ;  still,  I  will  say  I  think  it's 
a  pity  IVIina  should  come  to  our  house  for  books ;  and  sometimes, 
Marianne,  do  you  know,  I  misdoubt  I  ought  hardly  to  give  them 
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to  her.  But  then,  poor  lamb !  she  is^six-and- twenty  years  of  age ; 
and  supposing  she  had  been  married  half-a-dozen  years  syne, 
which  you  know  she  might  have  been ' — (in  strict  confidence  the 
Misses  Soutter  had  been  informed  of  the  one  love  affair  which  had 
had  such  an  ephemeral  existence  and  such  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion),— *  by  this  time  she  might  have  had  a  family  of  her  own/ 
concluded  Miss  Jean,  impressively. 

*  Time  enough  yet/  responded  Marianne,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  the  boat  which  was  slowly  rounding  the  point  of 
the  bay.     *  If  you  think  Mina  wants  a  husband * 

*  Oh  fie !    Wants  a  husband  indeed ! ' 

*  That's  what  you  mean,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  what  I  say 
is,  here's  Mr.  Eedwood  for  her.' 

*  Unless  he  takes  up  with  Penelope.' 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  her  sister 
fixedly.  Marianne  had  again  expressed  her  thoughts,  but  did 
Marianne  share  the  fear,  the  lurking  apprehension  of  her  own 
breast  ?  For  many  days  past  she  had  been  putting  the  question 
to  herself,  which  would  she  herself  choose,  were  she  a  young  man, 
unmarried  and  free  to  select  a  wife  ?  Loyalty  to  the  Carnoustie 
race  demanded  that  she  should  at  once  scout  the  idea  of  any 
danger  from  a  rival  where  one  of  them  was  concerned,  but  some- 
how she  could  not  bring  herself  to  disdain  Penelope's  charms. 
Penelope  was  no  fairer,  no  prettier  than  her  cousin — she  even 
lacked  Mina's  languid  grace  of  movement;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  life  that  sparkled  in  her  eye,  the  joyous  animation  of 
her  voice,  her  very  expressions,  piquant  and  suggestive,  redolent 
of  another  sphere — did  they  not  carry  with  them  their  own  irre- 
sistible witchery,  and  might  not  Redwood  be  more  susceptible  to 
such  than  to  stereotyped  attractions  ? 

*  I  doubt  I  know  which  I  would  have,'  cogitated  poor  Miss 
Jean  ruefully. 

Her  old  heart  went  out  to  the  youth  of  Penelope.  Penelope 
was  so  young,  yet  so  clever !  Had  she  dared  to  think  as  much  of 
a  Carnoustie,  she  would  have  said  that  her  rival,  if  rival  Mina 
were,  was  childish  without  being  childlike. 

Nevertheless,  she  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that  she 
was  not  Redwood — not  a  man — and  that  men,  especially  when  suit- 
ors, often  went  *  clean  contrairy '  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Redwood 
had  certainly  so  far  evinced  no  sense  of  appreciating  the  young 
English  stranger  at  a  higher  rate  than  her  relations ;  and  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  hope  he  had  not  perceived  the  difference. 
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And,  at  any  rate,  Lady  Carnoustie  had  invited  Bedwood  to  her 
own  pleasure  party. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  factor's  sisters,  no  one  not  resident 
for  the  time  being  within  the  castle  precincts  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  take  part  in  that  august  festivity,  and  they  rightly 
discerned  in  the  present  departure  from  the  order  of  things  a 
certain  significance. 

To  be  sure,  the  year's  tenant  of  Inverashet  had  been  down 
considerably  earlier  in  the  season  than  was  at  all  usual ;  and  this 
was  known  to  be  felt  a  compliment  by  Lord  Carnoustie  and  his 
family.  They  did  not  like  to  hear  that  Inverashet  was  only  to  be 
inhabited  a  few  days  before  the  *  Twelfth.'  '  Just  as  if  there 
were  nothing  but  shooting  on  the  island!'  they  would  say  to 
each  other  when  this  was  the  case.  Still,  Air.  Bedwood  had 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  hospitality  in  the 
Misses  Soutter's  eyes.  He  had  dined  about  once  a  fortnight  at 
the  castle,  a  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Camousties 
towards  a  stranger  of  whose  pedigree  they  knew  next  to  nothing 
(there  was  a  rumoured  Sir  Henry  Bedwood  somewhere  in  the 
background,  but  even  of  that  personage  Lord  Carnoustie  could 
only  affirm  he  had  '  heard ') ;  so  that  really  the  Camousties  had 
done  their  part,  and  were  doing  it,  by  the  young  man ;  and  he 
could  never  have  expected  to  be  included  in  the  family  picnic. 

That  he  had  not  been  asked  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  all 
who  knew  anything  about  the  Camousties  would  be  very  certain. 

Had  he  then  shown  any  predilection  for  one  of  the  young 
ladies  ?  And  if  so,  did  the  parents  approve  ?  Or,  did  they  not 
perceive  ? 

This  was  the  problem  which  puzzled  the  worthy  sisters,  and 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  yet  John,  to  whom  it 
was  presently  submitted,  could  answer. 

Meantime  the  big  boat  thumped  along. 

Bedwood,  whose  rowing  had  chiefly  been  done  in  Eton  and 
Oxford  skiffs,  was  at  first  slightly  thrown  oijt  by  the  heavy  oar  and 
lumbering  style  it  entailed,  but  soon  becoming  used  to  his  work, 
showed  himself  a  master  hand. 

And  he  enjoyed  the  pull. 

It  was  hard  work,  no  doubt,  and  he  was  not  in  first-rate 
condition ;  but  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  the  weather  deUghtful, 
and  the  company  rather  to  his  mind  than  otherwise. 

They  were  not  lively  people,  but  he  did  not  want  lively  people. 
Lord  Carnoustie  was  a  fine-looking  old  greybeard,  and  the  little 
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talks  in  which  every  now  and  then  he  indulged  with  his  men 
showed  him  '  a  good  sort.'  He  made  jokes  with  Peter,  and  John, 
and  Torqnil  MacaKster,  and  the  three  answered  readily,  and 
laughed  cheerfully :  Eedwood  could  see  that  they  understood  their 
landlord,  and  he  them. 

Lady  Carnoustie  was  still  in  a  state  of  beaming  quiescence,  and 
the  younger  ladies  followed  her  lead.  No  one  was  noisy  or  demon- 
strative. £edwood  had  once  gone  on  the  river  with  Miss  Duberly 
and  a  party,  and  remembered  that  they  had  all — including  him- 
self--been  fairly  boisterous.  He  hated  the  recollection  which  rose 
before  him  as  the  quiet  boat  moved  on  its  course  through  the 
placid  water,  and  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  measured  thud 
of  the  oars  were  subdued  voices,  in  whose  every  accent  gentle 
nurture  was  discernible,  or  the  responses  of  the  humbler  crew, 
with  whose  jargon  there  yet  intermingled  no  strain  of  coarseness 
or  vulgarity. 

It  was  all  pleasant,  all  harmonious. 

Penelope's  *  Oh,  how  beautiful — how  beautiful ! '  from  the  bow, 
was  but  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  glad  young  heart  unable 
to  contain  itself. 

Kedwood  smiled  upon  Penelope  as  he  handed  her  out,  when 
the  time  for  disembarking  arrived.  He  had  given  over  classing 
her  with  Mary  Duberly  long  before  this,  and  established  her  in  his 
mind  within  her  own  niche  of  the  Carnoustie  family.  She  was  a 
Carnoustie,  and  a  nice  cheery  little  Carnoustie— quite  harmless 
and  innocent,  yet  sharp  enough — quite  *  up  to  date '  and  simple 
withal. 

She  wanted  a  fire  ?    All  right ;  he  would  help  to  make  a  fire. 

He  was  ready  to  do  anything.  Was  any  other  service  required 
of  him? 

Not  just  then.  The  men  were  carrying  up  the  baskets,  and 
the  ladies  would  arrange  the  luncheon.  Mina  was  going  for 
water  to  the  mountain  spring — '  Oh,  let  me ! '  cried  Redwood,  not 
sorry  to  loosen  his  limbs,  which  were  stiff  from  the  long  row ; 
*  m  fetch  the  water,'  forgetting  that  he  had  the  moment  before 
promised  to  make  the  fire. 

As  a  fieu^t  he  had  no  choice  which  he  did ;  he  did  not  care  one 
jot ;  either  would  give  him  the  kind  of  exercise  he  wanted,  and 
either  would  afibrd  opportunity  for  the  pipe  he  longed  for.  No 
one  would  object  to  his  smoking  in  the  open  air. 

But  Penelope  felt  a  strange  sharp  pang  at  her  heart. 

Since  when  was  it  that  anything  said  or  done  by  this  careless 
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stranger  had  had  the  power  thus  to  move  her  ?    She  had  no  idea* 
She  had  never  before  experienced  the  like. 

There  they  were,  the  two  tall  figures,  springing  away  over  the 
moss  hags,  swinging  the  little  pail  between  them — and  there  was 
she  left  alone  to  gather  her  sticks. 

Mechanically  she  went  on  gathering  them.  What  in  the 
world  had  come  to  her  ?  Jealous  of  Mina  ?  And  jealous  because 
of  Redwood  ?  What  was  either  Redwood  or  Mina  to  her  ?  She 
had  gaily  bantered  her  cousin  on  the  subject,  and  seriously 
considered  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  happen,  could  it  by  any  means  be  brought  to  pass.  When 
Mina  had  coldly  negatived  the  idea,  or  turned  it  aside,  Penelope 
had  felt  quite  impatient.  It  was  not  likely  anything  could  ever 
be  done  for  a  girl  who  would  do  nothing  for  herself;  who  when 
she  saw  a  chance  would  not  profit  by  it. 

Of  late  the  two  had  talked  frequently  of  Redwood.  Their 
subjects  of  conversation  were  limited,  and  every  occasion  which 
brought  him  to  the  castle  showed  him  to  greater  advantage  than 
before.  Certainly  he  had  at  first  been  underrated.  He  was  not 
the  unmovable,  unimpressionable  man  he  had  been  on  the 
surface.  There  were  gleams  about  his  face,  notes  in  his  voice ;  he 
let  fell  curious  items,  made  allusions ;  they  perceived — or  Penelope 
did — that  they  had  another  personality  to  reckon  with  than  they 
had  erst  supposed. 

Penelope  had  been  more  than  pleased  that  Redwood  should 
join  the  water  party. 

But  now — now  she  must  gather  her  sticks  by  herself.  Red- 
wood had  indeed  smiled  upon  her  and  offered  to  help  her,  but  he 
had  gone  off  with  her  cousin  the  minute  after. 

All  at  once  she  wanted  no  fire,  and  secretly  grudged  the 
labour  of  collecting  driftwood  beneath  a  blazing  sun. 

The  shore  was  as  hot  where  she  was  as  on  the  hill-side.  It  was 
quite  as  weary  work  bending  her  back  over  her  quest  as  carrying 
a  pail  to  the  upland  for  water.  Why  had  Lady  Carnoustie  drawn 
Redwood's  attention  to  her  daughter's  mission  ?  Mina  wanted  no 
assistance,  and  was  contentedly  slipping  away  by  herself  un- 
perceived  by  all  the  rest;  had  she  been  presently  sighted  by 
Redwood  he  would  doubtless  have  presumed  her  to  be  strolling 
about  for  the  sake  of  a  little  refreshing  exercise  ailer  the  long 
row,  during  which  she  had  had  to  sit  still.  Lady  Carnoustie's 
awkwardness  had  forced  him  to  be  chivalrous. 

Lady  Carnoustie  was  now  on  her  way  to  a  cool  retreat  beneath 
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the  rocks,  in  search  of  shelter  from  the  burning  sun;  Lord 
Carnoustie  remained  tranquilly  in  charge  of  the  boat ;  while  the 
others,  in  a  group,  were  toiling  over  the  shore  with  the  various 
items  towards  tTie  spot  selected  for  the  encampment ;  and  there 
was  no  one — as  she  thought — near  Penelope, 

She  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised,  and  somewhat  startled, 
to  hear  on  a  sudden  a  violent  exclamation  of  anger — in  truth,  it 
was  a  good  round  oath,  though  unintelligible,  being  in  a  strange 
language— within  a  few  yards  of  where  she  stood  dejectedly 
regarding  the  pair  upon  the  slope  above ;  and,  not  wishing  to  run 
across  an  irate  islander,  whosoever  he  might  be,  or  against 
whomsoever  his  wrath  might  be  directed,  was  turning  to  hasten 
away,  when,  to  her  surprise.  Lord  Carnoustie's  own  favourite 
retainer,  Torquil  Macalister,  issued  from  the  spot. 


(7\)  he  coixihwud,) 
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Savage  Spiritualism. 


PHILOSOPHERS  among  the  D^nfe  Hareskins  in  the  extreme 
north  of  America  recognise  four  classes  of  'Shadow'  or 
magic.  Their  categories  apply  suflSciently  closely  to  all  savage 
sorcery  (excluding  sympathetic  magic),  as  far  as  it  has  been 
observed.     We  have,  among  the  Hareskins, 

1.  Beneficent  magic,  used  for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 

2.  Malevolent  magic  :  the  black  art  of  witchcraft. 

3.  Conjuring,  or  the  working  of  merely  sportive  miracles. 

4.  Magic  for  ascertaining  the  trath  about  the  future  or 
the  distant  present — clairvoyance.  This  is  called  *The  Young 
Man  Bound  and  Bounding,'  from  the  widely-spread  habit  of 
tying  up  the  limbs  of  the  medium,  and  from  his  customary 
convulsions. 

To  all  of  these  forms  of  magic,  or  Spiritualism,  the  presence 
and  aid  of  *  spirits '  is  believed  to  be  necessary,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  the  sportive  or  conjuring  class.  A  spirit  helps  to 
cure  and  helps  to  kill.  The  spirit  of  the  clairvoyant  in  bondage 
meets  other  spirits  in  its  wanderings.  Anthropologists,  who  take 
it  for  granted  that '  spirits '  are  a  mere  '  animistic  hypothesis  * — 
their  appearances  being  counterfeited  by  imposture — have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  practical  magic  of  savages,  as  far  as  it  is  not 
merely  sympathetic,  and  based  on  the  doctrine  that  '  like  cures 
like.' 

Thus  Mr.  Sproat,  in  his  excellent  work,  Scenes  and  Studies 
of  Savage  Life,  frankly  admits  that  in  Vancouver  Island  the 
trickery  and  hocus-pocus  of  Aht  sorcery  were  so  repugnant  to  him 
that  he  could  not  occupy  himself  with  the  topic.  Some  other 
travellers  have  been  more  inquisitive ;  unlettered  sojourners 
among  the  wilder  peoples  have  shared  their  superstitions,  and 
consulted  their  oracles,  while  one  or  two  of  the  old  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  close  and  puzzled  observers  of  their  medium- 
ship. 
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Thus  enough  is  known  to  show  that  savage  Spiritualism 
wonderfully  resembles,  even  in  minute  details,  that  of  modem 
mediums  and  seances^  while  both  have  the  most  striking  parallels 
in  the  old  classical  thaumaturgy. 

This  uniformity,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  surprising,  for 
savage,  classical,  and  modem  Spiritualism  all  repose  on  the 
primaeval  animistic  hypothesis  as  their  metaphysical  foundation. 
The  origin  of  the  hypothesis — namely,  that  disembodied  intelli- 
gences exist  and  are  active — is  explained  by  anthropologists  as  the 
result  of  early  reasonings  on  life,  death,  sleep,  dreams,  trances, 
shadows,  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy,  and  the  illusions  of  starvation. 
This  scientific  theory  is,  in  itself,  unimpeachable ;  normal  phe- 
nomena, psychological  and  physical,  might  suggest  most  of  the 
animistic  beliefs. 

At  the  same  time  '  veridical  hallucinations,'  if  there  are  any, 
and  clairvoyance,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  would  do  much  to 
originate  and  confirm  the  animistic  opinions.  Meanwhile,  the 
extraordinary  similarity  of  savage  and  classical  spiritualistic 
rites,  with  the  corresponding  similarity  of  alleged  modem  phe- 
nomena, raises  problems  which  it  is  more  easy  to  state  than  to 
solve.  For  example,  such  occurrences  as  *  rappings,'  as  the  move- 
ment of  untouched  objects,  as  the  lights  of  the  seance  room,  are 
all  easily  feigned.  But  that  ignorant  modem  knaves  should  feign 
precisely  the  same  raps,  lights,  and  movements  as  the  most 
remote  and  unsophisticated  barbarians,  and  as  the  educated 
Platonists  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  that  all  the 
other  phenomena  should  be  identical  in  each  case,  is  certainly 
noteworthy.  This  kind  of  folk-lore  is  the  most  persistent,  the 
most  apt  to  revive,  and  the  most  uniform.  We  have  to  decide 
between  the  theories  of  independent  invention,  of  transmission, 
borrowing,  and  secular  tradition,  and  of  a  substratum  of  actual 
fact. 

Thus,  either  the  rite  of  binding  the  sorcerer  was  invented,  for 
no  obvious  reason,  in  a  ^given  place,  and  thence  reached  the 
Australian  blacks,  the  Eskimo,  the  D^nd  Hareskins,  the  Daven- 
port Brothers,  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  or  it  was  independently 
evolved  in  each  of  several  remote  regions  ;  or  it  was  found  to  have 
some  actual  effect — what  we  cannot  guess — on  persons  entranced. 
We  are  hampered  by  not  knowing,  in  our  comparatively  rational 
state  of  development,  what  strange  things  it  is  natural  for  a 
savage  to  invent.  That  spirits  should  knock  and  rap  seems  to  us 
about  as  improbable  an  idea  as  could  well  occur  to  the  fancy. 
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Were  we  inventing  a  form  for  a  spirit's  manifestations  to  take,  we 
never  shonld  invent  that  But  what  a  savage  might  think  an 
appropriate  invention  we  do  not  know.  Meanwhile  we  have  the 
mediflBval  and  later  tales  of  rapping,  some  of  which,  to  be  frank, 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  any  theory.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  each  of  us  might  readily  invent  another  common 

*  manifestation ' — the  wind  which  is  said  to  accompany  the  spirit. 

The  very  word  apiritua  suggests  air  in  motion,  and  the  ver}- 
idea  of  abnormal  power  suggests  the  trembling  and  shaking  of  the 
place  wherein  it  is  present.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  the  *  cold  non- 
natural  wind  '  of  seances,  of  Swedenborg,  and  of  a  hundred  stories, 
old  or  new,  is  undeniably  felt  by  some  sceptical  observers,  even 
on  occasions  where  no  professional  charlatan  is  engaged.  As  for  the 
trembling  and  shaking  of  the  house  or  hut,  where  the  spirit  is 
alleged  to  be,  we  shall  examine  some  curious  evidence,  ancient 
and  modem,  savage  and  civilised.  So  of  the  other  phenomena. 
Some  seem  to  be  of  easy  natural  invention,  others  not  so ;  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  independent  evolution  of  an  idea  not  obvious  is 
a  diflScult  hypothesis,  while  transmission  from  the  Pole  to 
Australia,  though  conceivable,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  one  phenomenon,  which  is  usually  said  to  accom- 
pany others  much  more  startling,  may  now  be  said  to  have  won 
acceptance  from  science.  This  is  what  the  D6n^  Hareskins  call 
the  Sleep  of  the  Shadow,  the  Magical  Sleep ;  that  is,  the  hyp- 
notic trance.  Savages  are  well  acquainted  with-  this  abnormal 
condition,  and  with  means  of  producing  it,  and  it  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  their  more  mysterious  non-sympathetic  magic.  Before 
Mesmer,  and  even  till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  this  phenome- 
non, too,  would  have  been  scouted  ;  now  it  is  a  commonplace  of 
physiology.  For  such  physical  symptoms  as  introverted  eyes  and 
rigidity  in  seers  we  need  look  no  further  thaA  Martin's  account 
of  the  second-sighted  men,  in  his  book  on  the  Hebrides.  The 
phenomenon  of  anjesthesia,  insensibility  to  pain,  in  trance,  is  not 
unfamiliar  to  science,  but  that  red-hot  coals  should  not  bum  a 
seer  or  medium  is,  perhaps,  less  easily  accepted ;  while  science, 
naturally,  does  not  recognise  the  clairvoyance,  and  still  less  the 

*  spiritual '  attendants  of  the  seer  in  the  Sleep  of  the  Shadow- 
Nevertheless,  classical,  modem,  and  savage  Spiritualists  are  agreed 
in  reporting  these  last  and  most  startling  phenomena  of  the  magic 
slumber  in  certain  cases. 

Beginning  with  what  may  be  admitted  as  possible,  we  find 
that  the  D^nd  Hareskins  practise  a  form  of  healing  tinder  hypnotic 
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or  mesmeric  treatment.  (Petitot,  Traditions  Indiennes  du 
Canada  Nord-Oueat,  p.  434.)  The  physician  (who  is  to  be 
pitied)  begins  by  a  three  days'  fast.  Then  a  *  magic  lodge/ 
afterwards  to  be  described,  is  built  for  him  in  the  forest.  Here 
he  fialls  into  the  Sleep  of  the  Shadow ;  the  patient  is  then  brought 
before  him.  In  the  lodge,  the  patient  confesses  his  sins  to  his 
doctor,  and  when  that  ghostly  friend  has  heard  all,  he  sings  and 
plays  the  tambour,  invoking  the  spirit  to  descend  on  the  sick 
man.  The  singing  of  barbarous  songs  was  iDart  of  classical 
Spiritualism ;  the  Norse  witch,  in  The  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red,  in- 
sisted on  the  song  of  Warlocks  being  chanted,  which  secured  the 
attendance  of  *  many  powerful  spirits ' ;  and  modem  Spiritualists 
enliven  their  dark  and  dismal  programme  by  songs.  Presently 
the  Hareskin  physician  blows  on  the  patient,  and  bids  the  malady 
quit  him.  He  also  makes  *  passes '  over  the  invalid  till  he  produces 
trance ;  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  assist.  Then  the  spirit  extracts  the 
sin  which  caused  the  suflfering,  and  the  illness  is  cured,  after  the 
patient  has  been  awakened  by  a  loud  cry.  In  all  this  aflfair  of 
confession  one  is  inclined  to  surmise  a  mixture  of  Catholic  practice, 
imitated  from  the  missionaries.  It  is  also  not,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible that  hypnotic  treatment  may  occasionally  have  been  of 
some  real  service. 

Turning  to  British  Guiana,  where,  as  elsewhere,  hysterical  and 
epileptic  people  make  the  best  mediums,  or  '  Peay-men,'  we  are 
fortunate  in  finding  an  educated  observer  who  submitted  to  be 
peaied.  Mr.  Im  Thurn,  in  the  interests  of  science,  endured  a 
savage  form  of  cure  for  headache.  The  remedy  was  much  worse 
than  the  disease.  In  a  hammock  in  the  dark,  attended  by  a  peay- 
man  armed  with  several  bunches  of  green  boughs,  Mr.  Im  Thurn 
lay,  under  a  vow  not  to  touch  whatever  might  touch  him.  The 
peay-men  kept  howling  questions  to  the  kenaimas,  or  spirits,  who 
answered.     '  It  was  a  clever  piece  of  ventriloquism  and  acting.' 

'  Every  now  and  then,  through  the  mad  din,  there  was  a  sound 
at  first  low  and  indistinct,  and  then  gathering  in  volume,  as  if 
some  big  winged  thing  came  from  far  towards  the  house,  passed 
through  the  roof,  and  then  settled  heavily  on  the  floor ;  and  again, 
after  an  interval,  as  if  the  same  winged  thing  rose  and  passed 
away  as  it  had  come,'  while  the  air  was  sensibly  stirred.*  A  noise 
of  lapping  up  some  tobacco-water  set  out  for  the  kenaimas  was  also 
Leard.  The  rustling  of  wings,  and  the  thud,  *  were  imitated,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  by  skilfully  shaking  the  leafy  boughs,  and  then 
»  Among  tlie  Indians  of  Guiana^  p.  336. 
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dashing  them  suddenly  against  the  ground.'  Mr.  Im  Thum  bit 
one  of  the  boughs  which  came  close  to  his  face,  and  caught  leaves 
in  his  teeth.  As  a  rule  he  lay  in  a  condition  scarcely  conscious. 
'  It  seems  to  me  that  my  spirit  was  as  nearly  separated  from  my 
body  as  is  possible  in  any  circumstances  short  of  death.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  eflforts  of  the  peay-man  were  directed  partly  to 
the  separation  of  his  own  spirit  from  his  body,  and  partly  to  the 
separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body  of  his  patient,  and  that  in 
this  way  spirit  holds  communion  with  spirit.'  But  Mr.  Im  Thum's 
headache  was  not  alleviated  !  The  whirring  noise  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  (1762),  in  some  'haunted  houses,* 
and  is  reported  by  a  modem  lady  spiritualist  in  a  book  which 
provokes  sceptical  comments.  Now,  had  the  peay  tradition 
reached  Cock  Lane,  or  was  the  peay-man  counterfeiting,  very 
cleverly,  some  real  phenomenon  ? 

We  may  next  examine  cases  in  which,  the  savage  medium  being 
entranced,  spirits  come  to  him  and  answer  questions.  Australia 
is  so  remote,  and  it  is  so  unlikely  that  European  or  American 
Spiritualists  suggested  their  ideas  to  the  older  blacks  (for  medium- 
ship  seems  to  be  nearly  extinct  since  the  settling  of  the  country), 
that  any  transmission  of  such  notions  to  the  Black  Fellows 
must  be  very  ancient.  Our  authorities  are  Mr.  Brough  Smyth, 
in  Aborigines  o/Auatralia  (i.  472),  and  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Fison 
in  KamHaroi  and  Kumai^  who  tell  just  the  same  tale.  The 
spirits  in  Victoria  are  called  JUrarte^  and  are  understood  to  be 
the  souls  of  Black  Fellows  dead  and  gone,  not  demons  unattached. 
The  mediums,  now  very  scarce,  are  Birraarks,  They  were  con- 
isulted  as  to  things  present  and  future.  The  Birraark- leaves  the 
camp,  the  fire  is  kept  low,  and  some  one  '  cooees '  at  intervals. 
'  Then  a  noise  is  heard.  The  narrator  here  struck  a  book  against 
the  table  several  times  to  describe  it.'  This,  of  course,  is  *  spirit- 
rapping.'  The  knocks  have  a  home  among  the  least  cultivated 
savages,  as  well  as  in  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe.  Then 
whistles  are  audible,  a  phenomenon  lavishly  illustrated  in  certain 
sSances  held  at  Rio  Janeiro  {Proc.  S.  P.  R.  xix.  180),  where 
children  were  mediums.  The  spiritual  whistle  is  familiar  to 
Glanvil  and  to  Homer.  Mr.  Wesley,  at  Epworth  (17 16),  noted  it 
among  all  the  other  phenomena.  The  Mrarts  are  next  heard 
'jumping  down,'  like  the  kenaimaa.  Questions* are  put  to  them, 
and  they  answer.  They  decline,  very  naturally,  to  approach  a 
bright  fire.  The  medium  (Birraark)  is  found  entranced,  either 
on  the  ground  where  the  Mrarts  have  been  talking,  "or  at  the  top 
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af  a  tree,  very  difficult  to  climb,  *  and  up  which  there  are  no 
marks  of  anyone  having  climbed.'  The  blacks,  oi  course,  are 
peculiarly  skilled  in  detecting  such  marks.  In  maleficent  magic, 
as  among  the  Ddnd  Hareskins,  the  Australian  sorcerer  is  tied  up, 
*  his  head,  body,  and  limbs  wound  round  with  stringy  bark  cords.' 
(Broogh  Smyth,  i.  475.)  The  enchantment  is  believed  to  drag 
the  victim,  in  a  trance,  towards  the  sorcerer.  This  binding  is 
customary  among  the  Eskimo,  and,  as  Mr.  Myers  has  noted,  was 
used  in  the  rites  described  by  the  Oracles  in  *  trance  utterances,' 
which  Porphyry  collected  in  the  fourth  century.  Whether  the 
binding  was  thought  to  restrain  the  convulsions  of  the  mediums, 
or  whether  it  was,  originally,  a  'test  condition,'  to  prevent  the 
medium  from  cheating  (as  in  modem  experiments),  we  cannot 
discover.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  use  among  the  Maoris, 
whose  speciaUty  is  '  trance  utterance.' 

A  very  picturesque  description  of  a  Maori  %iance  is  given  in 
OW  New  Zealand}  The  story  loses  greatly  by  being  condensed. 
A  very  popular  and  accomplished  young  chief  had  died,  in  battle, 
and  his  friends  asked  the  Tohunga,  or  medium,  to  call  him  back. 
The  chief  was  able  to  read  and  write ;  he  had  kept  a  journal 
of  remarkable  events,  and  that  journal,  though  ^unceasingly 
searched  for,'  had  disappeared.  This  was  exactly  a  case  for  a  test, 
and  that  which  was  given  would  have  been  good  enough  for 
Spiritualists,  though  not  for  more  reasonable  human  beings.  In 
the  village  hall,  in  flickering  firelight,  the  friends,  with  the 
English  observer,  the  'Pakeha  Maori,'  were  collected.  The 
medium,  by  way  of  a  *  cabinet,'  selected  the  darkest  comer.  •  The 
fire  burned  down  to  a  red  glow.  Suddenly  the  spirit  spoke, 
'  Salutation  to  my  tribe,'  and  the  chiefs  sister,  a  beautiful  girl, 
rushed,  with  open  arms,  into  the  darkness ;  she  was  seized  and 
held.  The  gloom,  the  tears,  the  sorrow,  nearly  overcame  the 
incredulity  of  the  Englishman,  as  the  Voice  came,  'a  strange 
melancholy  sound,  like  the  sound  of  a  wind  blowing  into  a  hollow 
vessel.'  '  It  is  well  with  me,'  it  said ;  '  my  place  is  a  good  place.' 
They  asked  of  their  dead  friends ;  the  hollow  answers  replied,  and 
the  Englishman  '  felt  a  strange  swelling  of  the  chest.'  The  Voice 
spoke  again :  *  Give  my  large  pig  to  the  priest,'  and  the  sceptic 
was  disenchanted.  He  now  thought  of  the  test.  *  "  We  cannot 
find  your  book,"  I  said ;  "  where  have  you  concealed  it  ?  "  The 
answer  immediately  came,  ^'  Between  the  tahuhu  of  my  house  and 
the  thatch,  straight  over  you  as  you  go  into  the  door." '   Here  the 

>  Auckland,  1863,  cb.  x. 
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brother  rushed  out.  'In  five  minutes  he  came  b?ck,  wiihiht 
hook  in  kis'haTid.*  After  one  or  two  more  remarks  the  Voice 
came,  * "  Farewell ! "  from  deep  beneath  the  ground.  **  Farewell ! " 
again,/rom  high  in  air.  ''  Farewell ! "  once  more  came  moaning 
through  the  distant  darkness  of  the  night.  The  deception  was 
perfect.  **  A  ventriloquist,"  said  I,  '*  or — or,  perhaps  the  devil." ' 
The  seance  had  an  ill  end  :  the  chief's  sister  shot  herself. 

This  was  decidedly  a  well-got-up  affair  for  a  country  place. 
The  Maori  oracles  Are  precisely  like  those  of  Delphi.  In  one  case 
a  chief  was  absent,  was  inquired  for,  and  the  Voice  came,  'He  wiU 
return,  yet  not  return.'  Six  months  later  the  chief's  friends  went 
to  implore  him  to  come  home.  They  brought  him  back  a  corpse; 
they  had  found  him  dying,  and  carried  away  the  body.  In 
another  case,  when  the  Maori  oracle  was  consulted  as  to  the  issue 
of  a  proposed  war,  it  said,  'A  desolate  country,  a  defolate  country, 
a  desolate  country ! '  The  chiefs,  of  course,  thought  the  other 
country  was  meant,  but  they  were  deceived,  as  Crcesus  was  by 
Delphi,  when  he  was  told  that  he  'would  ruin  a  great  empire.'  In 
yet  another  case,  the  Maoris  were  anxious  for  the  spirits  to  bring 
back  a  European  ship,  on  which  a  girl  had  fled  with  the  captain. 
The  Fakeha  Maori  was  present  at  this  seance^  and  heard  the 
'hollow,  mysterious  whistling  Voice,  "The  ship's  nose  I  will  batter 
out  on  the  great  sea." '  Even  the  priest  was  puizled ;  this,  he 
said,  was  clearly  a  deceitful  spirit,  or  atua,  like  those  of  which 
Porphyry  complains,  like  most  of  them  in  fact.  But,  ten  days 
later,  the  ship  came  back  to  port ;  she  had  met  a  gale,  and  sprang 
a  leak  in  the  bow,  called,  in  ]\Iaori,  'the  nose'  (ihu).  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  some  Europeans  used  to  consult  the  oracle. 

Possibly  some  Spiritualists  may  take  comfort  in  these  uiec- 
dotes,  and  allege  that  the  Maori  mediums  were  '  very  powerful.' 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  some  American 
believers,  in  a  very  curious  case,  rei)orted  by  Kohl,  but  the  tale, 
as  he  tells  it,  cannot  possibly  be  accurate.  However,  it  illustrates 
and  strangely  coincides  with  some  stories  related  by  the  Jesuit, 
P^re  Lejeune,  in  the  Canadian  ]\Iission,  about  1637.  The  in* 
stances  bear  both  on  clairvoyance  and  on  the  force  which  is 
said  to  shake  houses  as  well  as  to  lift  tables,  in  the  legends  of 
the  modern  thaumaturgists.  We  shall  take  Kohl's  tale  before 
those  of  the  old  Jesuit.  Kohl  first  describes  the  'Medicine 
Lodge,'  already  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Dftnd  Hareskin 
magic. 

The  •  lodge '  answers  to  what  Spiritualists  call  '  the  cabinet/ 
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nsnaily  a  place  curtained  oflF  in  modern  practice.  Behind  this  the 
medium  now  gets  up  his  'materialisations/  and  other  cheap 
mysteries.  The  classical  performers  of  the  fourth  century  also 
knew  the  advantage  of  a  close  place,^  *  where  the  power  would  not 
be  scattered.'  This  idea  is  very  natural,  granting  the  '  power.' 
The  modem  Ojibway  '  close  place,'  or  lodge,  like  those  seen  by 
old  Jesuit  fathers,  '  is  composed  of  stout  posts,  connected  with 
basket-work,  and  covered  with  birch  bark.  It  is  tall  and  narrow, 
and  resembles  a  chimney.  It  is  very  firmly  built,  and  two  men, 
even  if  exerting  their  utmost  strength,  would  be  unable  to  move, 
shake,  or  bend  it.*  On  this  topic  Kohl  received  information  from 
a  gentleman  who  '  knew  the  Indians  well,  and  was  even  related  to 
them  through  his  wife.'  He,  and  many  other  white  people,  saw  a 
Josadkeed^  or  medium,  crawl  into  such  a  lodge  as  Kohl  describes, 
beating  his  tambour.  '  The  entire  case  began  gradually  trembling, 
shaking,  and  oscillating  slowly  amidst  great  noise.  ...  It  bent 
back  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  like  the  mast  of  a  vessel  in  a 
storm.  I  could  not  understand  how  those  movements  could  be 
produced  by  a  man  inside,  as  we  could  not  have  caused  them 
from  the  exterior.'  Two  voices,  '  both  entirely  different,'  were 
then  heard  within.  *  Some  Spiritualists '  (here  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  story)  *  who  were  present  explained  it  through  modem 
Spiritualism.'  Now  this  was  not  later  than  1859,  when  Kohl's  book 
appeared  in  English,  and  modem  Spiritualism,  as  a  sect  of 
philosophers,  was  not  bom  till  1848,  so  that,  thirty  years  before 
1859,  in  1829,  there  were  no  modem  Spiritualists.  This,  then, 
is  absurd.  However,  the  tale  goes  on,  and  Kohl's  informant  says 
that  he  knew  the  Jossakeed,  or  medium,  who  had  become  a 
Christian.  On  his  deathbed  the  white  man  asked  him  how  it  was 
done :  '  now  is  the  time  to  confess  all  truthfully.'  The  converted 
one  admitted  the  premisses — he  was  dying,  a  Christian  man — but, 
*  Believe  me,  I  did  not  deceive  you  at  that  time.  I  did  not  move 
the  lodge.  It  was  shaken  by  the  power  of  the  spirits.  I  could 
see  a  great  distance  round  me,  and  believed  I  could  recognise  the 
most  distant  objects.'  This  *  with  an  expression  of  simple  truth.' 
It  18  interesting,  but  the  interval  of  thirty  years  is  a  naked  impos- 
sibility. In  1829  there  were  queer  doings  in  America.  Joe 
Smith's  Mormons  *  spoke  with  tongues,'  like  Irving's  congrega- 
tion at  the  same  time,  but  there  were  no  modem  Spiritualists. 
Kohl's  informant  should  have  said  *  ten  years  ago,'  if  he  wanted 

■  Ir  ran  artpi^  X^P^V*  ^^'''^  A*^  iirtifo\h  8iox«?(rdai.— lamblichus,  Do  MygtcHU, 
'     '  «  Kohl,  Kitchi  Oami,  p.  1^78.  ' 
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his  anecdote  to  be  credited,  and  it  is  curious  that  Kohl  did  not 
notice  this  circumstance. 

We  now  come  to  the  certainly  honest  evidence  of  the  Pire 
Lejeune,  the  Jesuit  missionary.  In  the  Rdationa  de  la  Kouvdle 
France  (1634),  Lejeune  discusses  the  sorcerers,  who,  as  rival 
priests,  gave  him  great  trouble.  He  describes  the  Medicine 
Lodge  just  as  Kohl  does.  The  fire  is  put  out,  of  course,  the 
sorcerer  enters,  the  lodge  shakes,  voices  are  heard  in  Montagnais 
and  Algonkin,  and  the  father  thought  it  all  a  clumsy  imposture. 
The  sorcerer,  in  a  very  sportsmanlike  way,  asked  him  to  go  in 
himself  and  try  what  he  could  make  of  it.  '  You'll  find  that  your 
body  remains  below  and  your  soul  mounts  aloft.'  The  cautious 
father,  reflecting  that  there  were  no  white  witnesses,  declined  to 
make  the  experiment.  This  lodge  was  larger  than  those  which 
Kohl  saw,  and  would  have  held  half  a  dozen  men.  This  was  in 
1634  ;  by  1637  P6re  Lejeune  began  to  doubt  whether  his  theory 
that  the  lodge  was  shaken  by  the  juggler  would  hold  water.  Two 
Indians — one  of  them  a  sorcerer,  Pigarouich,  *  me  de^couvrant 
avec  grande  sincerite  toutes  ses  malices ' — '  making  a  clean  breast 
of  his  tricks ' — vowed  that  they  did  not  shake  the  lodge — ^that  a 
great  wind  entered  fort  promptement  et  rudement,  and  they 
added  that  the  *  tabernacle '  (as  Lejeune  very  injudiciously  calls 
the  Medicine  Lodge)  '  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  a  single  man 
can  hardly  stir  it.'  The  sorcerer  was  a  small  weak  man.  Lejeune 
himself  noted  the  strength  of  the  structure,  and  saw  it  move  with 
a  violence  which  he  did  not  think  a  man  could  have  communi- 
cated to  it,  especially  not  for  such  a  length  of  time.  He  was 
assured  by  many  (Indian)  witnesses  that  the  tabernacle  was  somie- 
times  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and  that  the  sorcerer's  arms  and 
legs  might  be  seen  projecting  outside,  while  the  lodge  staggered 
about — nay,  more,  the  lodge  would  rock  and  sway  after  the 
juggler  had  left  it.  As  usual,  there  was  a  savage,  Auiskuouas- 
kousit,  who  had  seen  a  juggler  rise  in  air  out  of  the  structure, 
while  others,  looking  in,  saw  that  he  was  absent.  St.  Theresa 
had  done  equal  marvels,  but  this  does  not  occur  to  the  good 
father. 

The  savage  with  the  long  name  was  a  Christian  catechumen, 
and  yet  he  stuck  to  it  that  he  had  seen  a  sorcerer  disappear 
before  his  very  eyes,  like  the  second-sighted  Highlanders  in. 
Kirk^s  Secret  Commonwealth  (1691).  'His  neibours  often  per- 
ceaved  this  man  to  disappear  at  a  certane  place,  and  about  one 
hour  after  to  become  visible.'    It  would  be  more  satis&ctory  if 
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the  iather  had  seen  these  things  himself,  like  Mrs.  Neviton 
Crosland,  who  informs  the  world  that,  when  with  Kobert  Chambers 
and  other  persons  of  sanity,  she  felt  a  whole  house  violently  shaken, 
trembling,  and  thrilling  in  the  presence  of  a  medium  —  not  a 
professional,  but  a  young  lady  amateur.  Here,  of  course,  we 
greatly  desire  the  evidence  ofKobert  Chambers.  Spirits  came  to 
Swedenborg  with  a  wind,  but  it  was  only  strong  enough  to  flutter 
papers  ;  '  the  cause  of  which,'  as  he  remarks  with  Tva/ivtle^  ^  I  do 
not  yet  understand.'  If  Swedenborg  had  gone  into  a  Medicine 
Lodge,  no  doubt,  in  that  ^  close  place,'  the  phenomena  would  have 
been  very  much  more  remarkable.  In  1853  P^re  Amaud  visited 
the  Nasquapees,  and  describes  a  seance.  *The  conjurers  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  little  lodge,  and  remain  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  pensive  attitude,  cross-legged.  Soon  the  lodge  begins  to  move 
like  a  table  turning,  and  replies  by  bounds  and  jumps  to  the 
questions  which  are  put  by  the  conjurer.'  ^  The  experiment  might 
be  tried  with  a  modem  medium. 

Father  Lejeune,  in  1637,  gives  a  case  which  reminds  us  of 
Home.    According  to  Home,  and  to   Mr.  Crookes,  and  other 
witnesses,  when  *  in  power '  he  could  handle  live  coals  without 
being  burned.     Once  he  actually  placed  a  large  glowing  coal, 
About  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  on  the  pate  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
where  it  shone  redly  through  Mr.  Hall's  white  locks,  but  did  him 
no  manner  of  harm.     Now  Father  Pijart  was  present,  iesmoin 
oeulaire,  when  a  Huron  medicine-man  heated  a  stone  red-hot,  put 
it  in  his  mouth,  and  ran  round  the  cabin  with  it,  without  receiving 
any  harm.     Father  Breboeuf,  afterwards  a  most  heroic  martyr, 
sent  the  stone  to  Father  Lejeune ;   it  bore  the  marks  of  the  medi- 
cine-man's teeth,   though  Father  Pijart,  examining  the    man, 
fotmd  that  lips  and  tongue  had  no  trace  of  bum  or  lalister.     He 
reasonably  concluded  that  these  things  could  not  be  done  '  sans 
roperation  de  quelque  Demon.'     That  an  excited  patient  should 
not  feel  fire  is,  perhaps,  admissible,  but  that  it  should  not  scorch 
either  Mr.  Hall,  or  Home,  or  the  Huron,  is  a  large  demand  on 
our  credulity.     Still,  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  much  better 
than  usual. 

As  to  clairvoyance  among  savages,  the  subject  is  comparat- 
ively familiar.  Montezuma's  priests  predicted  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  long  before  the  event.  On  this  point,  in  itself  well 
vouched  for,  Acosta  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  the  identity  of 
the  *  astral  body,'  or  double,  with  the  ordinary  body.  In  the 
*  HyndmRn's  Eoiploratiom  ff  Labrador,  ii.  102. 
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witch  stories  of  Increase  Mather  and  others,  where  thfe  poddedsed 
sees  the  phantasm  of  the  witch,  and  strikes  it,  the  actual  witch 
proves  to  be  injured.  Story  leads  to  story,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  somewhere  tells  one  to  this  effect.  A  farmer's  wife,  a 
woman  of  some  education,  fell  asleep  in  the  afternoon,  and  dreamed 
that  a  neighbour  of  hers,  a  woman,  was  sitting  on  her  chest.  She 
caught  at  the  figure's  arm  in  her  dream,  and  woke.  Later  in  the 
day  she  met  her  neighbour,  who  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  arm, 
just  where  the  farmer's  wife  seized  it  in  her  dream.  The  place 
mortified  and  the  poor  woman  died.  To  return  to  Montezuma. 
An  honest  labourer  was  brought  before  him,  who  made  this  very 
tough  statement.  He  had  been  carried  by  an  eagle  into  a  cave, 
where  he  saw  a  man  in  splendid  dress  sleeping  heavily.  Beside 
him  stood  a  burning  stick  of  incense,  such  as  the  Aztecs  used.  A 
voice  announced  that  this  sleeper  was  Montezuma,  prophesied  his 
doom,  and  bade  the  labourer  bum  the  slumberer's  face  with  the 
flaming  incense  stick.  The  labourer  reluctantly  applied  the  flame 
to  the  royal  nose,  *  but  he  moved  not,  nor  showed  any  feeling.' 
On  this  anecdote  being  related  to  Montezuma,  he  looked  on  his 
own  face  in  a  mirror,  and  *  found  that  he  was  burned,  the  which 
he  had  not  felt  till  then.'  * 

On  the   Coppermine  Biver  the  medicine-man,  according  to 
Heame,  prophesies  of  travellers,  like  the  Highland  second^ighted 
man,  ere  they  appear.     The  Finns  and  Lapps  boast  of  similar 
powers.    Strahlenberg  is  copious  on  the  clairvoyant  feats  of  Lapps 
in  trance.     The  Eskimo  Angakut,  when  bound  with  their  heads 
between  their  legs,  cause  luminous  apparitions,  just  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  Stainton  Moses,  and  by  the  mediums  known  to  Porphyry 
and  lamblichus ;  the  Angakut  also  send  their  souls  on  voyages, 
and  behold  distant  lands.     One  of  the  oddest  Angekok  stories  in 
Eink's  Tale»  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo  (p.  324)  tells  how  some 
children  played  at  magic,  making  ^  a  dark  cabinet,'  by  hanging 
jackets  over  the  door,  to  exclude  the  light.     *  The  slabs  of  the 
floor  were  lifted  and  rushed  after  them,'  a  case  of  *  movement  of 
objects  without  physical  contact.'     This  phenomenon  in  future 
attended  the  young  medium's  possessions,  even  when  he  was  away 
from  home*      This  particular   kind   of  manifestation,   so   very 
common  in  trials  for  witchcraft,   and  in  modem  spiritualistic 
literature,    does    not  appear  to   prevail  much  among  savages. 
Persons  otherwise  credible  and  sane  tell  the  authorities  of  the 

«  The  Natural  and  AforaU  EUtorte  </  the  East  and   West  Indies,  p.  666. 
London, 1604.  -  . 
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Psychical  Society  that,  with  only  three  amateurs  present,  things 
are  thrown  about,  and  objects  are  brought  from  places  many 
miles  distant,  and  tossed  on  the  table.  These  are  technically 
termed  wp'poria.  The  writer  knows  a  case  in  which  this  was 
attested  by  a  witness  of  the  most  unimpeachable  character.  But 
savages  hardly  go  so  far.  Bishop  Callaway  has  a  case  in  which 
'  spirits '  tossed  objects  into  the  midst  of  a  Zulu  circle,  but  such 
instances  are  not  usual.  Savages  also  set  out  food  for  the  dead, 
but  they  scarcely  attain  to  the  credulity,  or  are  granted  the 
experience,  of  a  writer  in  The  Medium.^  This  astonishing  person 
knew  a  &miliar  spirit.  At  dinner,  one  day,  an  empty  chair  began 
to  move,  *  and  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  would  have 
some  dinner,  said  **  Yes." '  It  chose  croquets  de  pomme  de  terre, 
which  were  placed  on  the  chair  in  a  spoon,  lest  the  spirit,  whose 
manners  were  rustic,  should  break  a  plate.  *  In  a  few  seconds  I 
was  told  that  it  was  eaten,  and  looking,  found  the  half  of  it  gone, 
with  the  marks  showing  the  teeth.'  Probably  few  savages  would 
have  told  such  a  tale  to  a  journal  which  ought  to  have  a  large 
circulation — among  the  Marines. 

The  examples  of  savage  Spiritualism  which  have  been  adduced 
might  probably  receive  many  additions ;  those  are  but  gleanings 
from  a  large  field  carelessly  harvested.  The  phenomena  have 
been  but  casually  studied ;  the  civilised  mind  is  apt  to  see,  in 
savage  aSancea,  nothing  but  noisy  buffoonery.  We  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  more  serious  belief  involved,  and  we  have  adduced 
cases  in  which  white  men  were  not  unconscious  of  the  barbarian 
spell.  It  also  appears  that  the  now  recognised  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  are  the  basis  of  the  more  serious  savage  magic.  The 
production  of  hypnotic  trances,  perhaps  of  hypnotic  hallucina- 
tion, is  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  savages  possessed  (as  they 
were  acquainted  with  quinine),  while  European  physicians  and 
philosophers  ignored  and  laughed  at  it.  Tobacco  and  quinine 
were  more  acceptable  gifts  from  the  barbarian.  His  magic  has 
now  and  then  been  examined  by  a  competent  anthropologist,  like 
31.  Im  Thum,  and  Castren  closely  observed  the  proceedings  of 
the  bound  and  bounding  Shamans  among  the  Samoyeds.  But  we 
need  the  evidence  both  of  anthropologists  and  of  adepts  in  conjur- 
ing. They  might  detect  some  of  the  tricks,  though  Mr.  Kellar, 
a  professional  conjurer  and  ezposer  of  spiritualistic  imposture, 
has  been  fairly  baffled  by  Zulus  and  Hindus,  while  educated 
Americans  are  puzzled  by  the  Pawnees.    Mr.  Kellar's  plan  of  dis- 

»  Feb.  9, 1872.    Quoted  by  Mr.  Tylor,  in  Primitive  CuUwfi,  U.  39, 1873, 
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playing  a  few  of  his  ovm  tricks  was  excellent ;  the  dusky  profes- 
sionals were  stimulated  to  show  theirs,  which,  as  described,  were 
miracles.  The  Pakeha  Maori,  already  quoted,  saw  a  Maori 
Tohunga  perform  '  a  very  good  miracle  as  times  go,'  but  he  does  not 
give  any  particulars.  The  late^Mr.  Davey,  who  started  as  a  Spiritu- 
alist catechumen,  managed,  by  conjuring,  to  produce  answers 
to  questions  on  a  locked  slate,  which  is  as  near  a  miracle  as  any- 
thing. But  Mr.  Davey  simply  swopped  slates !  He  is  dead, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  Mr.  Maskelyne  will  enrich  his  reper- 
toire by  travelling  among  Zulus,  Hindus,  and  Pawnees.  As 
savages  cease  to  be  savage,  our  opportunities  of  learning  their 
mystic  lore  must  decrease.  The  only  writer  who  has  examined 
the  topic  at  all  seriously,  Mr.  Tylor,  declines  to  discuss  the 
authenticity  of  prodigies  common  to  the  lowest  and  the  most 
advanced  races.  For  Mr.  Tylor  it  is  enough  that  the  dirtiest 
Australian  Black  Fellow,  the  Huron,  the  Samoyed,  agree  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  in  holding  the  animistic  hypothesis,  in 
believing  that  spirits  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  De  Morgan,  allowing  that  there  might  be,  say,  half  a 
million  natural  forces  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  held  that  the 
spiritual  hypothesis  was  a  working  hypothesis,  that  it,  better  tiian 
any  other,  *  colligated '  the  facts.  He  observed  '  some  sort  of 
action  of  some  combination  of  will,  intellect,  and  physical  power 
which  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  human  beings  present.'  He  adds, 
-  No  very  deep  research  made  it  apparent  that  every  one  of  the 
phenomena — I  believe  literally  every  one — was  as  old  as  history.' 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  observed  that  all — ^litendly  all — ^the  pheno- 
mena are  reported  on  every  hand  as  having  occurred,  not  only 
where  'witches'  were  involved,  or  where  suspicious  characters, 
Birraarks  and  Jossakeeds  and  mediums,  were  engaged,  but  spora- 
dically and  spontaneously.  It  is  here  that  Glanvil's,  Bovet's, 
Wesley's,  Baxter's,  Henry  More's,  Robert  Boyle's  stories,  and 
the  innumerable  others  in  Old  French  and  German  literature  and 
legal  records,  come  in  so  curiously.  The  contemporary  records  of 
to-day  exist  in  hundreds,  and,  by  the  witnesses  are  explained,  as 
of  old,  on  the  animistic  hypothesis,  or  are  left  unexplained.  The 
hypothesis  is  so  natural  to  mankind,  that  Kirk  accounts  for  the 
doings  of  *  Noctambulos '  by  the  theory  that  they  are  guided  by 
*  a  joquing  spirit,'  for  which  we  now  substitute  the  Unconscious 
Self.  That  useful  personage  is  very  hard-worked,  but  he  deserved 
more  recognition  than  he  used  to  enjoy.  His  freaks  are  certainly 
at  the  bottom  of  many  mysteries,  possibly  of  all  the  legends  wliich 
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are  not  easily  explained  as  swindles.  In  one  sense  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  ^  mediums '  have  nearly  died  out,  under  the  fire  of 
constant  exposure.  An  Italian  peasant-woman  seems  to  be  alone 
in  her  profession.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  notorious 
Home  was  not  more  closely  and  scientifically  tested.  His  feat  of 
floating  high  in  the  air  round  the  comer  of  a  house  was  not 
attested  by  such  a  person  as  our  friend  Auiskuouaskousit,  but 
by  three  gentlemen  of  probity,  education,  and  good  social  posi- 
tion, while  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  and  M.  Alphonse  Karr  saw  a 
heavy  table,  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  raise  itself  several  feet 
off  the  floor,  when  Home  was  present,  and  when  the  table  was 
touched  by  nobody.  This  has  better  evidence  than  the  story  that 
Home  was  once  caught  daubing  phosphorus  on  a  wall ;  but  every- 
one believes  that  unsupported  story,  few  believe  those  which  have 
evidence. 

To  one  point  in  this  research  the  notice  of  students  in  folklore 
may  be  specially  directed.     In  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  popular  tales,  such  as  Cindtrdla,  we  are  told  to  observe 
that  the  countries  most  closely  adjacent  to  each  other  have  the  most 
closely  similar  variants  of  the  story.   This  is  true,  as  a  rule;  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  while  Scandinavian  regions  have  a  form  of  Cinderella 
with  certain  peculiarities  not  shared  by  Southern  Europe,  those  crop 
up  sporadically,  fer  away,  among  Kaffirs  and  the  Indian  *  aboriginal' 
tribe  of  Santhals.     The  same  i^henomenon  of  diffusion    occurs 
when  we  find  savage  mediums  tied  up  in  their  trances,  all  over  the 
North,  among  Canadian  Hareskins,  among  Samoyed  and  Eskimo, 
while  the  practice  ceases  at  a  given  point  in  Labrador,  and  gives 
place  to  Medicine  Lodges.     The  'binding  then  reappears  in  Aus- 
stralia,  and  in  the  ancient  Greek  spiritualistic  ceremonial.     The 
-writer  is  not  acquainted  with  *  the  bound  and  bounding  young 
man  '  in  the  intervening  regions,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  find  connecting  cases,  stepping  stones,  as  it  were,  by  which  the 
rite  passed  from  the  Australian  continent  to  the  Levant  and  the 
firozen  North.     If  no  such  stepping  stones  can  be  discovered,  say 
in  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  the  hypothesis  that  the  practice  has 
been  invented  in  one  place,  and  thence  transmitted,  will  suffer 
some  discredit. 

A.  L. 
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A  Day  after  Crawfish. 


IlHERE  are  certain  days  of  one's  boyhood  which  have  made  so 
.  deep  an  impression  that  they  seem  to  stand  out  like  moun- 
tain peaks  in  the  misty  plains  of  the  memory,  clear  and  distinct 
r  against  the  sky-line,  when  all  else  is  dim  and  hazy  and  distorted 
by  distance.  One  of  these  landmarks  in  the  early  life  of  the 
writer  is  a  certain  day,  long  years  ago — ^though  the  recollection 
of  every  detail  of  it  is  as  green  as  though  it  all  happened  but 
yesterday — when,  in  company  with  two  or  three  kindred  spirits, 
he  made  his  first  grand  expedition  after  crawfish.  It  was  summer 
— the  summer  hoUdays :  holidays  long  looked  forward  to  as  to  be 
among  the  most  delightful  that  ever  boy  spent ;  for  they  were  to 
be  passed  in  Mourino,  the  paradise  of  our  youthful  imaginations, 
where  the  long  Kussian  days  were  not  half  long  enough  for  the 
multitude  of  delights  to  be  crammed  into  each,  there  being  'more 
to  do'  at  Mourino,  as  we  always  thought,  than  anywhere  in 
England,  seaside  or  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  northern 
haven  of  our  schoolboy  desires  was  the  very  place  for  boys  home 
from  an  English  public  school,  and  fond  of  healthy  outdoor 
pursuits  and  recreations.  There  was  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  in  which  fish  of  many  kinds  might  be  lured  to  their  doom ; 
there  was  shooting,  in  a  mild  way ;  there  was  riding  od  Zi6.,  if 
galloping  about  the  country  on  the  spiky  backs  of  the  little  Finn 
ponies  of  the  place  can  be  dignified  by  that  name ;  there  was 
boating,  of  course,  and  canoeing,  at  our  very  doors,  as  well  as  the 
usual  English  games  which  the  true  Briton  takes  with  him  how- 
ever far  afield  he  may  roam.  No  wonder  then  that  Mourino  was 
the  place  in  which  we  preferred,  par  eaxeUeince^  to  pass  our  summer 
holidays ;  for,  as  I  say,  the  days  were  not  long  enough  to  contain 
all  the  joys  to  be  crammed  into  them. 

There  were  crawfish  to  be  had  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
but  these  were  neither  sufficiently  large  nor  sufficiently  numerous 
to  tempt  us  to  engage  very  frequently  in  their  capture,    Wheu 
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we  wanted  crawfish  of  a  size  to  do  their  captors  credit,  we  knew 
well  enough  where  to  go  for  them,  just  as  well  as  the  giant  craw- 
fish themselves  knew  which  part  of  the  river  suited  them  best  as 
their  headquarters.  It  was,  however,  some  little  distance  to  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  monsters,  a  matter  of  ten  miles  or  so ;  a 
journey  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly  over  the  unspeakable  roads 
of  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  we  did  not  very  often  disturb  the 
scaly  warriors  in  the  cool  depths  of  their  chosen  pleasure-grounds ; 
when  we  did  organise  an  excursion,  therefore,  in  their  honour  we 
fully  intended  to  'do  the  thing  in  style,'  and  to  create  some 
considerable  gaps  among  the  ranks  of  their  best  and  mightiest. 
This,  then,  was  to  be  a  day  devoted  to  the  capture  of  big  crawfish 
at  Sairki.  Preparations  were  made  over-night  in  order  that  no 
time  should  be  wasted  on  the  morrow ;  the  usual  miscalculation 
was  made  as  to  the  number  of  sandwiches  required — food  suflScient 
for  an  entire  regiment  was  invariably  provided  for  us,  yet  I  cannot 
recall  that  we  ever  brought  any  back.  The  stock-in-trade  of  the 
complete  crawfisher,  a  strong  hand-net  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
slightly  high  meat,  was  in  readiness  for  each  of  us  ;  our  pike  rods 
and  tackle  were  seen  to ;  the  most  particular  instructions  were 
issued  as  to  our  awakening  as  soon  as  daylight  should  appear ;  the 
vehicles,  or  rather  their  peasant  owners,  were  hunted  up  for  the 
hundredth  and  last  time  and  warned,  with  all  solemnity,  as  to  the 
awfcd  consequences  that  unpunctuality  would  bring  down  upon 
their  heads,  and  then  we  all  four  went  to  bed  and  wished  for  day. 
When  morning  came  things  were  propitious.  Two  tdyegi 
stood  awaiting  our  pleasure  at  the  door,  each  with  its  pair  of  small 
Finn  ponies  ready  harnessed  and  impatiently  whisking  away  the 
horseflies  with  their  long  tails.  The  telyegi,  I  may  explain,  are 
springless  carts  upon  four  wheels.  They  are  provided  with  so- 
called  '  cushions,'  which  consist  of  a  square  bag  of  sacking  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hay  inside  it.  The  sensations  of  the  traveller 
who  has  once  been  bumped  about  in  a  telyega  over  Russian  roads 
are  memorable — indeed,  I  have  spent  the  rest  of  my  days  since 
my  boyhood  in  wondering  how  in  the  world  I  managed  to  remain 
*  all  in  one  piece '  throughout  the  awful  joltings  to  which  my  body 
was  submitted  during  those  telyega  days.  Has  the  reader  ever 
seen  a  Bussian  country  road  ?  It  is  not  a  road  at  all,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  understand  the  term,  but  a  mere  succession  of 
deep  and  wide  holes  worn  in  the  natural  sandy  soil.  The  Finn 
ponies  think  nothing  of  such  trifling  drawbacks,  however,  and 
pursue  th^ir  headlong  course  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
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evil-entreated  passengers  behind  them.  I  believe  they  ezperienee 
a  keen  delight  in  thus  '  taking  it  out '  of  those  who  weary  their 
flesh  by  causing  them  to  drag  a  heavy  load  at  breakneck  speed 
through  all  the  heat  and  dust  and  breathlessness  of  a  Russian 
summer  day.  The  pair  are  harnessed  in  an  original  manner ;  one, 
the  better  trotter  of  the  two,  is  between  shafts,  while  his  com- 
panion canters  alongside,  attached,  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  to 
the  vehicle  by  means  of  a  couple  of  loose  ropes,  but  otherwise  free 
to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  consequently  he  is  sometimes 
close  enough  to  his  comrade  to  make  that  animal,  if  irritably 
inclined,  put  back  its  ears  and  snap  at  him  as  a  gentle  reminder 
that  he  is  taking  liberties,  and  sometimes  a  yard  or  two  away, 
frisking  over  puddles  or  shying  all  over  the  road  on  his  own 
account.  When  a  pit  of  more  than  the  average  depth  is  encoun- 
tered, both  horses  will  jump  it  in  preference  to  running  down  to 
the  bottom  and  up  again,  and  at  such  a  moment  the  fate  of  the 
passenger  in  the  cart  behind  is  melancholy.  He  is  tossed  up  into 
the  air  for  all  the  world  like  a  spun  coin,  sharing  also  the  un- 
certain destiny  of  that  coin  as  to  the  manner  of  his  descent — 
whether  *  heads  or  tails.'  It  must  not  be  for  one  moment  supposed 
that  we,  in  the  exuberance  of  our  happiness,  and  in  the  all- 
accepting,  unquestioning,  all-enjoying  spirit  of  the  British  school- 
boy, cared  a  farthing  for  the  depth  or  width  of  the  very  vilest 
hole  that  time  and  horseshoes  ever  wore  in  a  Bussian  road ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  loved  the  sensation  of  being  sent  flying  up  into  the 
air  every  other  minute,  and  if  we  came  down  upon  the  top  of  one 
another  or  of  the  luckless  driver  on  his  hard  box-seat,  or  even 
into  the  six-inch  dust  of  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  tdyega^  ^^Jy 
I  believe  we  liked  it  all  the  better.  As  everyone  knows,  a 
special  Providence  watches  over  drunken  men  and  schoolboys,  and 
I  have  often  reflected  that  we  must  have  caused  our  particular 
bodyguard  a  terrible  amount  of  anxiety,  and  kept  it  very  hard 
at  work  during  these  wild  telyega  drives  of  ours  at  Mourino,  for 
we  were  racing,  most  of  the  time,  with  the  wheels  of  the  two 
carts  interlaced,  the  horses — all  four  of  them — galloping  veTitre  d 
terre,  and  the  demented  Bussian  drivers — quite  as  far  gone  in 
lunacy  as  our  British  selves — shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  bumping  about  half  in  air  and  half  in  cart,  like  a  couple  of 
demon  Jehus  let  loose  for  the  occasion,  and  for  our  especial  and 
particularly  complete  destruction ;  and  yet  I  cannot  remember 
that  anyone  was  ever  hurt !  Truly  that  special  Providence  of  ours 
was  well  up  to  its  arduous  duties,  and  performed  them  admirably: 
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Sairki  was  reached  at  last,  and  the  horses  put  up  at  the 
village.      As  for  us,  we  unpacked  the  carts  before  a  group  of 
admiring  Finnish  children  ;  for  Sairki,  like  many  a  score  of  other 
Tillages  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Tsar's  capital,  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Finns,  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Bussian. 
iland-nets  and  rods  were  got  out;  the  crawfish  meat  was  pro- 
duced (extremely  unsavoury  by  this  time,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day,  but  all  the  better  for  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  crawfish,  who  likes  his  dinner  to  be  attractive  to  his 
olfactory  senses) ;  huge  fishing-baskets  were  strapped  upon  our 
shoulders,   containing  our  food  at  present,  but  to  be  used  for 
another  purpose  soon,  and  away  we  headed  for  the  riverside. 
The  Ochta  is  a  tributary  of  the  Neva,  into  which  it  flows  close  to 
St.  Petersburg — a  pretty  little  river  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  if 
he  cares  for  the  sort  of  scenery  that  Ruysdael  loved  to  depict. 
Down  by  the  river  there  grew  countless  clusters  of  leafy  young 
birches  and  aspens,  and  to  these  our  attention  was  first  directed, 
for  from  them  we  must  draw  one  of  the  essential  items  of  our 
stock-in-trade.     Provided  with  large  knives  as  we  were,  we  soon 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  necessary  number  of  long  sticks,  about 
a  dozen  each,  and  stripped  the  leaves  off"  to  the  end.     In  order  to 
explain  the  exact  object  of  these  sticks,  I  will  now,  with  the 
reader's    permission,    make    him    acquainted    with   the  moc2i/« 
operandi  of  the  scientific  crawfisher.     I  have  said  already  that  a 
lump  of  meat  is  required.     This  is  cut  into  small  sections  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  square,  one  of  which  is  firmly  tied  to  the  end 
of  each  stick  with  a  piece  of  string  or  '  machalka,'  the  birch-bark 
ribbon  known  to  gardeners.     This  is  the  nastiest  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  is  better  to  get  it  done  for  you  if  you  can.     The 
preliminaries  being  thus  completed,  the  next  thing  is  to  take  the 
twelve  baited  sticks  one  by  one  and  place  them  in  the  water,  the 
meat  downwards  and  resting  on  the  bottom,  while  the  top  end  of 
the  stick  is  allowed  to  project  a  foot  or  so  above  the  surface  and 
to  rest  against  the  bank.     The  sticks  must  not  be  placed  too 
close  to  one  another.     The  proper  distance  is  about  ten  yards 
between  each.     It  will  be  remarked  by  the  intelligent  reader  that 
the  crawfisher  thus  requires  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stream 
to  himself,  for  no  two  sportsmen  can  find  scope  for  their  energies 
wiilhin  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  so ;  while  a  party  of  four  or 
five  will  occupy  the  best  part  of  half-a-mile  of  bank.     When  the 
sticks  are  all  placed  scientifically,  according  to  the  fisher's  know- 
ledge of  the  spots  likely  to  be  favoured  of  crawfish,  the  sportsman 
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must  possess  his  soul  in  patience  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  claws  to  realise  the 
good  fortune  that  has  come  their  way  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  of 
meat,  dropped  apparently  from  the  skies.  After  the  interval  re- 
quired, the  hand-net  is  taken  and  the  sticks  are  visited  one  by  one. 
Now  comes  the  moment  when  the  skill  and  science  of  the  per- 
former is  put  to  the  test.  The  water  is  not  very  clear.  It  is 
not  muddy,  but  the  colour  is  dark — ^a  brownish  tint — caused,  as 
we  always  believed,  by  the  quantities  of  iron  in  it,  so  that  we 
cannot  see  to  the  bottom  or  near  it.  Hence,  the  first  part  of  the 
proceedings  must  be  done  in  faith  and  hope,  and  with  an  ex- 
tremity of  caution  and  lightness  of  hand  not  attainable  without 
considerable  practice  in  the  art  of  crawfishing.  The  stick  is 
taken  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  grasps  the  handle 
of  the  net.  Then  the  stick  is  raised  from  the  bottom,  but  so 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  that  the  movement  is,  presumably, 
unnoticeable  down  below.  The  baited  stick  is  thus  slowly  and 
carefully  lifted  inch  by  inch,  until  the  lump  of  meat  at  the  end 
of  it  is  visible.  If  a  crawfish  is  clinging  on  to  the  meat  the  stick 
is  raised  no  higher,  for  the  hand-net  now  comes  into  play. 
This  latter  instrument  is  brought  cautiously  up  against  the 
current,  placed  deftly  underneath  the  clinging  feaster,  the  stick 
and  the  net  are  raised  together,  and  as  the  crawfish  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  at  length  realises  that  he  had  better 
quit  this  perambulating  breakfast,  he  lets  go,  only  to  discover 
that  he  is  too  late  and  has  been  outwitted,  and  that  his  place 
henceforth  is  in  the  fishing-basket,  or  a  watering-pot  half  full  of 
water,  until  such  time  as  he  is  taken  out  and  boiled  for  the  use 
of  man.  It  is  very  simple,  and  were  the  crawfish  not  the  most 
criminally  greedy  and  careless  creature  in  the  world,  he  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  captured  in  so  ridiculously  elementary  a 
way.  But  it  is  his  nature  to,  and  no  amount  of  experience  will 
teach  him  the  foolishness  of  his  conduct,  for  you  may,  if  you 
please,  catch  and  return  to  his  element  the  self-same  crawfish  a 
dozen  times  in  an  afternoon.  In  a  good  place,  the  fisher  may 
find  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  of  these  hungry  fellows  clinging 
to  the  same  piece  of  meat,  and,  if  clever  enough,  may  easily 
capture  the  lot  at  one  swoop. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Tnodua  opercmdi  of  the  crawfisher.  We 
all  knew  the  way  to  do  it,  we  of  the  Sairki  party ;  and  the  tying 
on  of  the  bait  and  the  placing  of  the  sticks  were  finished  as  quickly 
as  these  operations  could  be  performed  with  a  due  regard  to 
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fe^cienfcy,  lots  having  decided  the  portion  of  bank  to  be  Worked  by 
each  of  us.  Then  came  the  quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  it  is 
the  etiquette  of  the  crawfisher  to  allow  his  prey  to  discover  and  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  the  refreshments  provided  for  him.  I  do  not 
know  whether  schoolboys  possess  souls — presumably  they  are 
provided  with  a  special  schoolboy  quality — but  in  any  case  we, 
at  least,  were  entirely  unable  to  possess  those  souls  in  patience, 
and  that  little  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent  by  each  of  us  upon 
his  own  portion  of  bank  under  a  carking  sense  of  grievance  We 
felt  that  this  was  conceding  too  much  to  the  crawfish.  Personally, 
I  passed  my  fifteen  minutes  at  fuU  length  in  the  long  grass,  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  the  water,  and  any  one  but  a  schoolboy  would 
have  been  glad  enough  of  the  opportunity  to  lie  thus  beneath  the 
brilliant  northern  August  sky  upon  a  bed  of  wild  flowers,  which, 
if  one  chose  to  sit  still  and  pick  one  specimen  of  each,  would  have 
filled  his  hands  with  a  hundred  delicate  stems  without  the 
necessity  to  stretch  beyond  an  easy  arm-reach.  I  have  never 
seen  any  place  that  equalled  the  country  about  Mourino  for  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  its  wild  flowers,  or  the  luxuriance  of  the 
ground-berries  in  the  woods — Arctic  strawberry,  bilberry,  cran- 
berry, raspberry,  and  a  berry  which  I  remember  as  making  the 
most  delicious  bitter-sweet  jam,  called  brousnika.  As  for  the 
flowers,  the  anemone  is  the  only  representative  of  our  familiar 
spring  visitors,  but  the  summer  months  are  gorgeous  with  every 
blossom  that  our  own  English  fields  can  boast,  with  few  exceptions, 
besides  lilies  of  the  valley,  linnsea  borealis,  a  lovely  little  creeping 
plant  with  a  tiny  starry  flower ;  *  star  of  Bethlehem,'  and  other 
varieties  not  often  seen  in  this  country. 

But  the  longest  and  most  vexatious  wait  must  come  to  an  end 
in  its  season,  and  at  last  the  crawling  minutes  had  sped  by  and 
we  were  at  liberty  to  commence  the  business  of  the  day.  Oh,  the 
delightful  excitement  of  the  first  visit  to  each  stick !  How  my 
heart  beat,  I  remember,  as  I  grasped  the  first  of  them,  and  with 
somewhat  trembhng  fingers  raised  it  cautiously  a  few  inches 
towards  the  surface,  peering  the  while  into  the  dark  brown  depths 
to  catch  the  earliest  possible  glimpse  of  the  desired  visitor.  The 
water  seemed  extra  dark  in  colour  to-day,  to  spite  one,  and  the 
stick  had  to  be  slowly  lifted  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  keen 
eyes  watching  above  it  before  the  meat  could  be  made  out  at  the 
end  of  it.  There  it  is  at  last — now  then !  Is  that  the  claw  of  a 
crawfish  sticking  on  to  it,  or  not  ?  It  may  be,  but  if  so  it  is  a 
tiny  one.     Carefully  the  hand-net  is  drawn  towards  the  bait,  up 
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the  stream,  for  otherwise  the  current  bulges  the  network  inside 
out,  and  deftly  the  string-prison  is  placed  underneath  the  end  qf 
the  stick — there !     If  it  is  a  crawfish  I  have  got  him  safe.     Up 
comes  stick,  and  up  comes  net  with  it  to  the  surface — alas,  no !   It 
was  but  the  split  end  of  a  piece  of '  machalka,'  and  not  the  claw  of 
a  crawfish.     Down  goes  the  stick  again  to  its  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  and  away  go  I  to  the  next  one.     Here  a  strong 
waggling  at  the  end  of  it  when  it  is  raised  from  the  bottom  tells 
me  that  undoubtedly  a  guest  is  availing  himself  of  my  hospitality ; 
caution  must  be  observed — ^yea,  caution  must  be  doubly  cautious. 
It  is  a  big  fellow  by  the  feel,  and  he  is  still  tugging  away  as  I 
raise  the  stick  with  breathless  care  towards  the  surface.     Now  I 
can  see  the  bait,  or  rather  I  can  see  the  place  where  the  meat 
may  be  supposed  to  be ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
dark  mass  which  hides  the  bait  from  view.     Now  comes  the  tug 
of  war.     The  current  is  rather  strong,  and  the  exertion  of  bringing 
the  broom-handled  net  against  it  is  considerable ;  but  this  is  not 
a  moment  to  think  of  obstacles.     Down  comes   fete   upon   the 
thoughtless  reveller ;  a  turn  of  the  wrist  with  the  right,  and  a 
swift  upward  motion  of  the  left  arm,  and  anything  there  may 
chance  to  be  busying  itself  at  the  baited  end  of  the  stick  is  my 
ovm.     What  do  I  see  ?    A  big  crawfish  ?    It  is  indeed  a  big  craw- 
fish, and  with  it  a  second  and  yet  a  third,  true  Sairki  monsters, 
all  three  of  them,  seething  and  glistening  in  their  dark  brown 
armour  at  the  bottom  of  the  net,  and  laying  hold  angrily  of  each 
other  wherever  they  can  fasten  a  claw,  as  though  each  were  re- 
viling his  companions  for  having  brought  him  into  this  mess. 
They  must  be  taken  up  carefully,  one  by  one,  and  held  by  the 
back,  else  those  cruel-looking  claws  will  lay  hold  of  one's  fingers 
and  inflict  a  pinch  which  will  be  a  memorable  circumstance  for 
some  little  while.    These  three  fellows,  exactly  like  lobsters  made 
in  a  smaller  mould,  so  far  as  the  imscientific  eye  can  judge,  are 
about  six  to  seven  inches  in  length  from  head  to  end  of  tail ;  one 
of  them  has  one  large  claw  and  the  other  quite  a  miniature  mem- 
ber, as  though  it  had  never  emerged  from  its  baby  stage ;  the 
truth  being  that  the  warrior  has  lost  one  of  his  natural  weapons, 
probably  in  a  fight  with  a  rival,  and  that  a  beneficent  nature  is 
providing  him  with  a  substitute  as  quickly  as  can  be  managed. 
If  I  place  one  of  these  creatures  upon  the  ground,  instead  of  in 
the  watering-pot  prepared  for  his  reception,  he  will  instantly  set 
off  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  river.     I  have  tried  this  at 
all  distances  from  the  water,  placing  a  crawfish  as  far  as  several 
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hundred  yards  from  his  native  element,  and  pointing  him  in  the 
wrong  direction  ;  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  the  poor  fellow 
invariably  turned  and  made  straight  for  the  point  of  the  compass 
in  which  instinct  told  him  lay  the  stream  which  was  his  home. 
And  so  was  made  the  round  of  the  sticks ;  one  producing  nothing, 
another  one  little  one,  a  third  four  at  once,  and  so  on  to  the 
twelfth  and  last ;  the  net  results  of  the  first  round  being  seventeen 
crawfish  of  a  fair  average  size.  Then  the  proceedings  began  again, 
da  capo.  The  sport  generally  improved  up  to  about  the  fifth 
round,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  stream  were  gradually  be- 
coming aware  of  the  feast  spread  for  them  at  easy  distances  all 
down  the  river.  After  the  sixth  round  the  numbers  fell  off  again, 
until,  eventually,  a  second  portion  of  the  bank  had  to  be  worked, 
the  original  lie  having  been  exhausted.  The  largest  haul  that  I 
ever  made  from  one  stick  at  one  swoop  was  six  crawfish,  all  good 
ones,  and  one  of  them  a  giant.  We  had  agreed  to  put  back  the 
babies,  the  very  tiniest,  that  is ;  though  we  invariably  took  a 
great  number  home  with  us  which  we  did  not  intend  to  eat,  in 
order  to  let  them  go  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  as  a  stock  for  our 
own  portion  of  the  river,  and  to  afford  us  sport  when  they  should 
have  grown  to  more  respectable  dimensions.  They  always  accom- 
modated themselves  to  circumstances,  and  remained  contentedly 
where  they  had  been  put  in. 

"When  we  grew  tired  of  capturing  our  crawfish  in  the  orthodox 
manner  we  adopted  another  plan  ;  this  involved,  first,  the  finding 
of  a  shallow  place  in  which,  when  found,  we  waded  about  with  a 
short -stick  in  one  hand  and  our  nets  in  the  other.  When  we 
caught  sight  of  a  crawfish  wandering  along  or  trying  to  hide  th^ 
too  expansive  volimie  of  his  tail  beneath  a  stone  designed  to 
conceal  a  junior  member  of  the  family  only,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
suddenly  place  the  stick  in  front  of  his  nose,  at  the  same  instant 
holding  the  net  immediately  behind  him,  when  the  simple 
creature  would  promptly  commit  suicide  by  running  backwards 
into  prison. 

Then  there  was  trolling  for  pike  in  the  quiet  pools  when  we 
were  weary  of  the  crawfish.  There  were  good  pike  to  be  had  at 
Sairki,  and  their  favourite  food  was  spoons — so,  at  least,  one 
would  suppose  from  the  voracity  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
devour  those  we  offered  for  their  destruction.  Many  an  exciting 
half-hour  was  afforded  us  by  the  good-natured  Sairki  pike ;  they 
generally  got  away  in  the  end,  but  always  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  fun  of  the  thing  and  obliged  us,  while  the  game  lasted,  by 
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pretending  to  be  doing  their  best  to  escape  our  unscientific 
attempts  to  bring  them  to  book.  Probably  they  could  have  rid 
themselves  of  the  bait  and  us  at  any  moment  if  they  had  been  so 
disposed,  but  they  were  too  good-natured.  Now  and  then  we 
caught  one,  but  very  rarely. 

And  so  the  summer  day  would  pass  with  its  sport  audits  bath- 
ing and  its  incalculable  sandwiches,  until  the  brilliant  sunshine 
began  to  wane  and  the  time  came  to  shoulder  our  nets  and  hoist 
our  heavily  loaded  watering-pots  and  mount  the  hill  to  the 
village.  As  for  our  sticks,  we  hospitably  left  these  in  the  water 
in  order  that  the  crawfish  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  might 
enjoy  themselves  to  the  full  and  learn  to  laugh  at  those  of  their 
fellows  who  were  disposed  to  look  with  suspicion  at  bits  of  meat 
attached  to  the  ends  of  sticks.  They  might  now  finish  the  food 
with  absolute  impunity,  and  would  come  to  the  feast  at  our  next 
visit  without  a  thought  of  danger. 

A  memorable  ceremony  was  the  counting  of  the  victims  up  at 
the  village.  This  was  performed  in  the  midst  of  a  gaping  and 
ejaculating  crowd  of  Finnish  children,  a  score  or  so  of  scantily 
dressed,  fair-haired  little  maidens  and  their  brothers,  who  expressed 
their  delight  with  the  outcome  of  our  prowess  in  a  ceaseless 
chatter  of  their  own  language,  monosyllabic,  but  full  of  extremely 
expressive  inflections.  We  put  ourselves  upon  the  best  of  terms 
with  these  little  foreigners  by  letting  loose  a  number  of  our 
scaly  captives  among  their  naked  toes,  a  move  which  caused  them 
to  jump  about  and  scream  in  the  wildest  delight.  The  distribu- 
tion of  a  few  copecks  among  them  completed  our  popularity  thus 
easily  acquired.  The  Finns  are  a  good-natured,  inoffensive  race, 
when  properly  treated ;  but  proud  and  stolid  and  somewhat  lazy, 
and  withal  dignified  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  personal 
independence.  The  commonest  Finn  peasant  considers  himself 
the  equal  of  any  other  man.  Destiny  may  have  put  the  Tsar  in 
a  warmer  comer  than  himself,  perhaps,  but  that  does  not  make 
the  Tsar  the  better  man  of  the  two.  '  The  Tsar  has  a  pair  of  legs 
exactly  like  my  own,'  a  Finn  peasant  once  remarked  to  the  writer, 
and  the  saying  sums  up  very  concisely  the  attitude  of  this  quiet 
but  dignified  member  of  the  human  family  towards  his  fellow-men. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  was  the  sum  total  of  our  day's 
netting,  besides  many  others  caught  and  put  back :  not  a  bad 
tally !  It  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  British  colony 
in  Mourino,  which  is  a  good  large  one,  with  crawfish  enough  to 
last  them  for  some  time.     These  are  most  delicious  eating,  as 
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higlily  flavoured  as  the  lobster,  but  much  more  tendet  and  less 
strmgy.  A  certain  soup  made  of  crawfish  is  declared  by  gourmets 
to  be  simply  imequalled  by  any  other  decoction  known  under  the 
name  of  potage. 

And  so,  sped  upon  our  way  by  the  shouts  of  our  admiring 
friends  the  little  Finnish  maids  and  urchins,  we  set  forth  once 
more  to  brave  the  perils  and  discomforts  of  the  return  journey. 
I  know  not  what  the  unfortunate  creatures  in  the  watering-pots 
and  the  fishing-baskets  may  have  thought  of  the  bumpings  and 
jars  that  marked  our  progress  along  that  terrible  road,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  day's  wading  and  netting  had  not  damped  our 
spirits  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  ponies,  knowing  that  they 
were  directed  homewards,  flew  along  like  mad  things ;  breakneck 
races  were  once  again  the  order  of  the  day,  and  once  again  did  that 
special  Providence  preserve  us  from  the  destruction  we  courted. 
Swiftly,  too  swiftly  for  us,  the  miles  were  left  behind,  and  the  last 
lays  of  the  setting  sun  had  scarcely  lighted  up  the  green  cupola 
of  Mourino  church  when,  with  whips  cracking,  drivers  shouting, 
dust  flying  in  clouds,  and  six  human  bodies  and  637  crawfish 
bumping  about  like  peas  on  a  drumhead,  we  raced  up  to  the  yard 
gates — and  the  day  was  over. 

Feed.  Whishaw. 
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'The  Man  with  the  Cough/ 


I  AM  a  G-erman  by  birth  and  descent.  My  name  is  Schmidt. 
But  by  education  I  am  quite  as  much  an  Englishman  as  a 
^  Deutscher/  and  by  affection  much  more  the  former.  My  life  has 
been  spent  pretty  equally  between  the  two  countries,  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  speak  both  languages  without  any  foreign  accent. 

I  count  England  my  headquarters  now :  it  is  ^  home '  to  me. 
But  a  few  years  ago  I  was  resident  in  Germany,  only  going  over 
to  London  now  and  then  on  business.  I  will  not  mention  the  town 
where  I  lived.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  so,  and  in  the  peculiar 
experience  I  am  about  to  relate  I  think  real  names  of  people  and 
places  are  just  as  well,  or  better,  avoided. 

I  was  connected  with  a  large  and  important  firm  of  engineers. 
I  had  been  bred  up  to  the  profession,  and  was  credited  with  a 
certain  amount  of  talent ;  and  I  was  considered — and,  with  all 
modesty,  I  think  I  deserved  the  opinion — steady  and  reliable,  so 
that  I  had  already  attained  a  fair  position  in  the  house,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  '  rising  man.'  But  I  was  still  young,  and  not  quite 
so  wise  as  I  thought  myself.  I  came  very  near  once  to  making  a 
great  mess  of  a  certain  affair.  It  is  this  story  which  I  am  going 
to  tell. 

Our  house  went  in  largely  for  patents — rather  too  largely,  some 
thought.  But  the  head  partner's  son  was  a  bit  of  a  genius  in  his 
way,  and  his  father  was  growing  old,  and  let  Herr  Wilhelm — 
Moritz  we  will  call  the  family  name — do  pretty  much  as  he  chose. 
And  on  the  whole  Herr  Wilhelm  did  well.  He  was  cautiousj  and 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  still  greater  caution  and  larger  experience 
of  Herr  Gerhardt,  the  second  partner  in  the  firm. 

Patents  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them  are  queer  things  to 
have  to  do  with.  No  one  who  has  not  had  personal  experience 
of  the  complications  that  arise  could  believe  how  far  these  spread 
and  how  entangled  they  become.      Great  acuteness  as  well  as 
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caution  is  called  for  if  you  would  guide  your  patent  bark  safely  to 
port— and  perhaps  more  than  anything,  a  power  of  holding  your 
tongue.  I  was  no  chatterbox,  nor,  when  on  a  mission  of  importance, 
did  I  go  about  looking  as  if  I  were  bursting  with  secrets,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  almost  as  dangerous  as  revealing  them.  No  one, 
to  meet  me  on  the  journeys  which  it  often  fell  to  my  lot  to  under- 
take, would  have  guessed  that  I  had  anything  on  my  mind  but  an 
easy-going  young  fellow's  natural  interest  in  his  surroundings, 
though  many  a  time  I  have  stayed  awake  through  a  whole  night 
of  railway  travel  if  at  all  doubtful  about  my  fellow-passengers,  or 
not  dared  to  go  to  sleep  in  an  hotel  without  a  ready-loaded  re- 
volver by  my  pillow. 

For  now  and  then — though  not  through  me — our  secrets  did 
ooze  out.  And  if,  as  has  happened,  they  were  secrets  connected 
with  Government  orders  or  contracts,  there  was,  or,  but  for  the 
exertion  of  the  greatest  energy  and  tact  on  the  part  of  my  superiors, 
there  would  have  been,  to  put  it  plainly,  the  devil  to  pay. 

One  morning — it  was  nearing  the  end  of  November — I  was 
sent  for  to  Herr  Wilhelm's  private  room.  There  I  found  him 
and  Herr  Gerhardt  before  a  table  spread  with  papers  covered 
with  figures  and  calculations,  and  sheets  of  beautifully  executed 
diagrams. 

'  Lutz,'  said  Herr  Wilhelm.  He  had  known  me  from  child- 
hood, and  often  called  me  by  the  abbreviation  of  my  Christian 
Dame,  which  is  Ludwig,  or  Louis.  *  Lutz,  we  are  going  to  confide 
to  you  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  start  for  London  to-morrow.' 

*  AH  right,  sir,'  I  said.     *  I  shall  be  ready.' 

*  You  will  take  the  express  through  to  Calais — on  the  whole  it 
is  the  best  route,  especially  at  this  season.  By  travelling  all  night 
you  will  catch  the  boat  there,  and  arrive  in  London  so  as  to  have 
a  good  night's  rest,  and  be  clear-headed  for  work  the  next 
morning.' 

I  bowed  agreement,  but  ventured  to  make  a  suggestion. 

*  If,  as  I  infer,  the  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,'  I  said, 
*  would  it  not  be  well  for  me  to  start  sooner  ?  I  can — ^yes,' 
throwing  a  rapid  survey  over  the  work  I  had  before  me  for  the 
next  two  days — '  I  can  be  ready  to-night,' 

Herr  Wilhelm  looked  at  Herr  Gerhardt.  Herr  Gerhardt 
shook  his  head. 

*  No,'  he  replied ;  '  to-morrow  it  must  be,'  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  me  why. 

LL3 
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I  need  not  attempt  to  give  all  the  details  of  the  matter  with 
which  I  was  entrusted.  Indeed,  to  '  lay '  readers  it  would  be  im- 
possible. Suffice  it  to  say,  the  whole  concerned  a  patent — that  of  a 
very  remarkable  and  wonderful  invention,  which  it  was  hoped  and 
believed  the  Governments  of  both  countries  would  take  up.  But 
to  secure  this  being  done  in  a  thoroughly  satisfeu^tory  manner  it 
was  necessary  that  our  firm  should  go  about  it  in  concert  with  an 
English  house  of  first-rate  standing.  To  this  house — the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Bluestone  &  Fagg  I  will  call  them — I  was  to  be  sent 
with  full  explanations.  And  the  next  half-hour  or  more  passed 
in  my  superiors  going  minutely  into  the  details,  so  as  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  I  understood.  The  mastering  of  the  whole  was 
not  difficult,  for  I  was  well  grounded  technically ;  and,  like  many 
of  the  best  things,  the  idea  was  essentially  simple,  and  the  dia- 
grams were  perfect.  When  the  explanations  were  over,  and  my 
instructions  duly  noted,  I  began  to  gather  together  the  various 
sheets,  which  were  all  numbered.  But,  to  my  surprise,  Herr 
Gerhardt,  looking  over  me,  withdrew  two  of  the  most  important 
diagrams,  without  which  the  others  were  valueless,  because  inex- 
plicable. 

'  Stay,'  he  said ;  ^  these  two,  Ludwig,  must  be  kept  separate. 
These  we  send  to-day,  by  registered  post,  direct  to  Bluestone  & 
Fagg.  They  will  receive  them  a  day  before  they  see  you,  and 
with  them  a  letter  announcing  your  arrival.' 

I  looked  up  in  some  disappointment.  I  had  known  of  pre- 
cautions of  the  kind  being  taken,  but  usually  when  the  emphyi 
sent  was  less  reliable  than  I  beUeved  myself  to  be.  Still,  I 
scarcely  dared  to  demur. 

^  Do  you  think  that  necessary?'  I  said  respectfully.  'I  can 
assure  you  that  from  the  moment  you  entrust  me  with  the  papers 
they  shall  never  quit  me,  day  or  night.  And  if  there  were  any 
postal  delay — ^you  say  time  is  valuable  in  this  case— or  if  the 
papers  were  stolen  in  the  transit — such  things  have  happened — 
my  whole  mission  would  be  worthless.' 

*  We  do  not  doubt  your  zeal  and  discretion,  my  good  Schmidt,' 
said  Herr  Gerhardt.  *  But  in  this  case  we  must  take  even  extra 
precautions.  I  had  not  meant  to  tell  you,  fearing  to  add  to  the 
certain  amount  of  nervousness  and  strain  unavoidable  in  such  a 
case,  but  still,  perhaps  it  is  best  that  you  should  know  that  we  have 
reason  for  some  special  anxiety.  It  has  been  hinted  to  ns  that 
some  breath  of  this ' — and  he  tapped  the  papers — '  has  reached  those 
who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  such  things  We  cannot  be  too 
careful.' 
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'  And  yet/  I  persisted,  *  you  would  trust  the  post  ? ' 

*We  do  not  trust  the  post,'  he  replied.  *Even  if  these 
diagrams  were  tampered  with,  they  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
And  tampered  with  they  will  not  be.  But  even  supposing  any- 
thing so  wild — the  rogues  in  question  knowing  of  your  departure 
(and  they  are  more  likely  to  know  of  it  than  of  our  packet  by 
post)— were  they  in  collusion  with  some  traitor  in  the  post-office, 
are  sharp  enough  to  guess  the  truth — that  we  have  made  a 
Masonic  secret  of  it — the  two  separate  diagrams  are  valueless 
without  your  papers ;  your  papers  reveal  nothing  without  Nos.  7 
and  13.' 

I  bowed  in  submission.  But  I  was,  all  the  same,  disappointed, 
as  I  said,  and  a  trifle  mortified. 

Herr  Wilhelm  saw  it,  and  cheered  me  up. 

'  All  right,  Lutz,  my  boy,'  he  said.  *  I  feel  just  like  you— 
nothing  I  should  enjoy  more  than  a  rush  over  to  London,  carrying 
the  whole  documents,  and  prepared  for  a  fight  with  anyone  who 
tried  to  get  hold  of  them.  But  Herr  Crerhardt  here  is  cooler* 
blooded  than  we  are.' 

The  elder  man  smiled. 

*  I  don't  doubt  your  readiness  to  fight,  nor  Ludwig's  either. 
But  it  would  be  by  no  such  honestly  brutal  means  as  open 
robbery  that  we  shoidd  be  outwitted.  Make  firiends  readily  with 
no  one  while  travelling,  Lutz,  yet  avoid  the  appearance  of  keep- 
ing yourself  aloof.    You  understand  ? ' 

*  Perfectly,'  I  said.  'I  shall  sleep  well  to-night,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  keep  awake  throughout  the  journey.' 

The  papers  were  then  carefully  packed  up.  Those  consigned 
to  my  care  were  to  be  carried  in  a  certain  light,  black  handbag 
with  a  very  good  lock,  which  had  often  before  been  my  travelling 
companion. 

And  the  following  evening  I  started  by  the  express  train 
agreed  upon.  So,  at  least,  I  have  always  believed,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  forward  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  my  train  at 
the  start  being  the  right  one,  as  no  one  came  with  me  to  see  me 
off.  For  it  was  thought  best  that  I  should  depart  in  as  imob- 
trusive  a  manner  as  possible,  as,  even  in  a  large  town  such  as  ours, 
the  members  and  employSa  of  an  old  and  important  house  like 
the  Moritzes'  were  well  known. 

I  took  my  ticket  then,  registering  no  luggage,  as  I  had  none 
bat  what  I  easily  carried  in  my  hand,  as  well  as  the  bag.  It 
was  ^Iread^  dusk,  |f  not  dc^rk,  and  there  wf^  not  much  bustle  ii| 
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the  station,  nor  apparently  many  passengers.  I  took  my  place  in 
an  empty  second-class  compartment,  and  sat  there  qnieUy  till  the 
train  should  start.  A  few  minutes  before  it  did  so,  another  man 
got  in.  I  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  this,  as  in  my  circumstances 
nothing  was  more  undesirable  than  travelling  alone  with  one 
other.  Had  there  been  a  crowded  compartment,  or  one  with  three 
or  four  passengers,  I  would  have  chosen  it ;  but  at  the  moment 
I  got  in,  the  carriages  were  all  either  empty  or  with  but  one  or 
two  occupants.  Now,  I  said  to  myself,  I  should  have  done  better 
to  wait  till  nearer  the  time  of  departure,  and  then  chosen  my 
place. 

I  turned  to  reconnoitre  my  companion,  but  I  could  not  see 
his  fiwe  clearly,  as  he  was  half  leaning  out  of  the  window.  Was 
he  doing  so  on  purpose  ?  I  said  to  myself,  for  naturally  I  was  in  a 
suspicious  mood.  And  as  the  thought  struck  me  I  half  started 
up,  determined  to  choose  another  compartment.  Suddenly  a 
peculiar  sound  made  itself  heard.  My  companion  was  coughing. 
He  drew  his  head  in,  covering  his  face  with  his  hand,  as  he 
coughed  again.  You  never  heard  such  a  curious  cough.  It  was 
more  like  a  hen  clucking  than  anything  I  can  think  of.  Once,  twice 
he  coughed ;  then,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  slight  spasm 
to  pass,  he  sprang  up,  looked  eagerly  out  of  the  window  again, 
and,  opening  the  door,  jumped  out,  with  some  exclamation,  as  if 
he  had  just  caught  sight  of  a  friend. 

And  in  another  moment  or  two — he  could  barely  have  had 
time  to  get  in  elsewhere — much  to  my  satisfaction,  the  train 
moved  off. 

'  Now,'  thought  I,  ^  I  can  make  myself  comfortable  for  some 
hours.  We  do  not  stop  till  M  :  it  will  be  nine  o'clock  by 
then.  If  no  one  gets  in  there  I  am  safe  to  go  through  till  to- 
morrow alone ;  then  there  will  only  be Junction,  and  a  clear 

run  to  Calais.' 

I  unstrapped  my  rug  and  lit  a  cigar — of  course  I  had  chosen 
a  smoking-carriage — and  delighted  at  having  got  rid  of  my  cluck- 
ing companion,  the  time  passed  pleasantly  till  we  pulled  up  at 

M .    The  delay  there  was  not  great,  and  to  my  enormous 

satisfieu^ion  no  one  molested  my  solitude.  Evidently  the  express 
to  Calais  was  not  in  very  great  demand  that  night.  I  now  felt  so 
secure  that,  notwithstanding  my  intention  of  keeping  awake  all 
night,  my  innermost  consciousness  had  not,  I  suppose,  quite  resigned 
itself  to  the  necessity,  for,  not  more  than  an  hour  or  so  after 
leaving  M ,  possibly  sooner,  I  fell  fast  asleep. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  slept  heavily,  for  when  I  awoke  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  remembering  where  I  was.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  did  I  realise  that  I  was  not  in  my  comfortable  bed  at  home, 
but  in  a  chilly,  ill-lighted  railway-carriage.  ChiUy — ^yes,  that  it 
was — very  chilly ;  but  as  my  faculties  returned  I  remembered  my 
precious  bag,  and  forgot  all  else  in  a  momentary  terror  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  me.  No;  there  it  was — my  elbow  had  been 
pressed  against  it  as  I  slept.  But  how  was  this  ?  The  train  was 
not  in  motion.  We  were  standing  in  a  station:  a  dingy,  de- 
serted-looking place,  with  no  cheerful  noise  or  bustle ;  only  one 
or  two  porters  slowly  moving  about,  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  '  night 
duty,'  surly  air.  It  could  not  be  the  Junction  ?  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  Barely  midnight!  Of  course,  not  the  Junction.  We 
were  not  due  there  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  so. 

What,  then,  were  we  doing  here,  and  what  was  ^  here '  ?  Had 
there  been  an  accident — some  unforeseen  necessity  for  stopping  ? 
At  that  moment  a  curious  sound,  from  some  yards'  distance  only 
it  seemed  to  come,  caught  my  ear.  It  was  that  croaking,  cack- 
ling cough ! — the  cough  of  my  momentary  fellow-passenger,  to- 
wards whom  I  had  felt  an  instinctive  aversion.  I  looked  out  of 
the  window — ^there  was  a  refreshment-room  just  opposite,  dimly 
lighted,  like  everything  else,  and  in  the  doorway,  as  if  just  enter- 
ing, was  a  figure  which  I  felt  pretty  sure  was  that  of  the  man 
with  the  cough.    . 

*•  Bah ! '  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  must  not  be  fanciful.  I  dare  say 
the  fellow's  all  right.  He  is  evidently  in  the  same  hole  as  myself. 
What,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  we  waiting  here  for  ? ' 

I  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  nearly  tumbling  over  a  porter 
slowly  passing  along. 

*  How  long  are  we  to  stay  here  ? '  I  cried.  *  When  do  we  start 
again  for ? ' — ^and  I  named  the  Junction. 

« For '  he  repeated  in  the  queerest  German  I  ever  heard 

— ^was  it  Grerman  ?  or  did  I  discover  his  meaning  by  some  preter- 
natural cleverness  of  my  own  ?     '  There  is  no  train  for for 

four  or  five  hours,  not  till '  and  he  named  the  time ;  and 

leaning  forward  lazily,  he  took  out  my  larger  bag  and  my  rug, 
depositing  them  on  the  platform.  He  did  not  seem  the  least 
surprised  at  finding  me  there — I  might  have  been  there  for  a 
week,  it  seemed  to  me. 

*  No  train  for  five  hours  ?    Are  you  mad  ? '  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head  and  mumbled  something,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  pointed  to  the  refreshment-room  opposite.   Gathering 
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my  things  together  I  hurried  thither,  hoping  to  find  some  more 
reliable  authority.  But  there  was  no  one  there  except  a  fat  man 
with  a  white  apron,  who  was  clearing  the  counter — ^and — ^yes,  in 
one  comer  was  the  figure  I  had  mentally  dubbed  ^  The  man  with 
the  cough/ 

I  addressed  the  cook  or  waiter — whichever  he  was.  But  he 
only  shook  his  head — denied  all  knowledge  of  the  trains,  but 
informed  me  that — ^in  other  words — I  must  turn  out;  he  was 
going  to  shut  up. 

^  And  where  am  I  to  spend  the  night,  then?'  I  said  angrily, 
though  clearly  it  was  not  the  aproned  individual  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself. 

There  was  a  '  Sestauration,'  he  informed  me,  near  at  hand, 
which  I  should  find  still  open,  straight  before  me  on  leaving  the 
station,  and  then  a  few  doors  to  the  right  I  would  see  the  lights. 

Clearly  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  went  out,  and  as 
I  did  so  the  silent  figure  in  the  comer  rose  also  and  followed  me. 
The  station  was  evidently  going  to  bed.  As  I  passed  the  porter 
I  repeated  the  hour  he  had  named,  adding,  ^  That  is  the  first  train 
for Junction  ? ' 

He  nodded,  again  naming  the  exact  time.  But  I  cannot  do 
so,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  recollect  it. 

I  tmdged  along  the  road — ^there  were  lamps,  though  very 
feeble  ones ;  but  by  their  light  I  saw  that  the  man  who  had  been 
in  the  refreshment-room  was  stiU  a  few  steps  behind  me.  It 
made  me  feel  slightly  nervous,  and  I  looked  round  furtively  once 
or  twice ;  the  last  time  I  did  so  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  I 
hoped  he  had  gone  some  other  way. 

The  ^  Bestauration '  was  scarcely  more  inviting  than  the  station 
refireshment-room.  It,  too,  was  very  dimly  lighted,  and  the  one 
or  two  attendants  seemed  half  asleep  and  were  strangely  silent. 
There  was  a  fire,  of  a  kind,  and  I  seated  myself  at  a  small  table 
near  it  and  asked  for  some  coffee,  which  would,  I  thought,  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  warming  me  and  keeping  me  awake. 

It  was  brought  me,  in  silence.  I  drank  it,  and  felt  the  better 
for  it.  But  there  was  something  so  gloomy  and  unsociable,  so 
queer  and  almost  weird  about  the  whole  aspect  and  feeling  of  the 
place,  that  a  sort  of  irritable  resignation  took  possession  of  me. 
If  these  surly  folk  won't  speak,  neither  will  I,  I  said  to  myself 
childishly.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  I  did  not  speak.  I 
think  I  paid  for  the  coflfee,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  know  I 
pever  asked  what  I  bad  meant  to  ask— ^the  name  of  the  town— a 
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place  oi  some  importance,  to  judge  by  the  size  of  the  station  and 
the  extent  of  twinkling  lights  I  had  observed  as  I  made  my  way 
to  the  *  Eestanration.'  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  been 
able  to  identify  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  shall. 

What  was  there  peculiar  about  that  coflFee  ?  Or  was  it  some- 
thing peculiar  about  my  own  condition  that  caused  it  to  have  the 
unusual  effect  I  now  experienced  ?  That  question,  too,  I  cannot 
answer.  All  I  remember  is  feeling  a  sensation  of  irresistible 
drowsiness  creeping  over  me — ^mental,  or  moral  I  may  say,  as  well 
as  physical.  For  when  one  part  of  me  feebly  resisted  the  first 
onslaught  of  sleep,  something  seemed  to  reply  '  Oh,  nonsense ! 
you  have  several  hours  before  you.  Your  papers  are  all  right. 
No  one  can  touch  them  without  awaking  you.' 

And,  dreamily  conscious  that  my  belongings  were  on  the  floor 
at  my  feet — tke  bag  itself  actually  resting  against  my  ankle — my 
scmples  silenced  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  way.  I  remember 
nothing  more,  save  a  vague  consciousness  through  all  my  slumber 
of  confused  and  chaotic  dreams,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
recall. 

I  awoke  at  last,  and  that  with  a  start,  almost  a  jerk.  Some- 
thing had  awakened  me — ^a  sound — and  as  it  was  repeated  to  my 
now  aroused  ears  I  knew  that  I  had  heard  it  before,  off  and  on, 
during  my  sleep.     It  was  the  extraordinary  cough  ! 

I  looked  up.  Yes,  there  he  was !  At  some  two  or  three  yards' 
distance  only,  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  which  I  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  as  another  peculiar  item  in  that  night's  peculiar 
experiences,  considering  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  I  was  still 
in  Germany,  was,  not  a  stove,  but  an  open  grate. 

And  he  had  not  been  there  when  I  first  fell  asleep ;  to  that  I 
was  prepared  to  swear. 

^  He  must  have  come  sneaking  in  after  me,'  I  thought,  and  in 
all  probability  I  should  neither  have  noticed  nor  recognised  him 
but  for  that  traitorous  cackle  of  his. 

Now,  my  misgivings  aroused,  my  first  thought,  of  course,  was 
for  my  precious  charge.  I  stooped.  There  were  my  rugs,  my 
larger  bag,  but — no,  not  the  smaller  one ;  and  though  the  other 
two  were  there,  I  knew  at  once  that  they  were  not  quite  in  the 
same  position — not  so  close  to  me.  Horror  seized  me.  Half 
wildly  I  gazed  around,  when  my  silent  neighbour  bent  towards 
me.  I  could  declare  there  was  nothing  in  his  hand  when  he  did 
so,  and  I  could  declare  as  positively  that  I  had  already  looked 
pnder  the  sm^  roimd  t^ble  be^id^  w^iich  I  e&t,  pmd  thi^t  the  ba^ 
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was  not  there.  And  yet  when  the  man,  with  a  slight  cackle, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  his  stooping,  raised  himself,  the  thing  was  in 
his  hand ! 

Was  he  a  conjurer,  a  pupil  of  Maskelyne  and  Cook  ?  And 
how  was  it  that,  even  as  he  held  out  my  missing  property,  he 
managed,  and  that  most  cleverly  and  unobtrusively,  to  prevent 
my  catching  sight  of  his  face  ?  I  did  not  see  it  then — I  never 
did  see  it ! 

Something  he  murmured,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  supposed  the 
bag  was  what  I  was  looking  for.  In  what  language  he  spoke  I 
know  not ;  it  was  more  by  the  action  accompanying  the  mumbled 
sounds  that  I  gathered  his  meaning  than  that  I  heard  anything 
articulate. 

I  thanked  him,  of  course,  mechanically,  so  to  say,  though  I 
began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  an  evil  spirit  haunting  me.  I  could 
only  hope  that  the  splendid  lock  to  the  bag  had  defied  all  curiosity, 
but  I  felt  in  a  fever  to  be  alone  again,  and  able  to  satisfy  myself 
that  nothing  had  been  tampered  with. 

The  thought  recalled  my  wandering  faculties.  How  long  had 
I  been  asleep  ?  I  drew  out  my  watch.  Heavens !  It  was  close 
upon  the  hour  named  for  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  I  sprang 
up,  collected  my  things,  and  dashed  out  of  the  '  Bestauration.*  If 
I  had  not  paid  for  my  coflFee  before,  I  certainly  did  not  pay  for  it 
then.  Besides  my  haste,  there  was  another  reason  for  this — ^there 
was  no  one  to  pay  to !  Not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen  in  the  room 
or  at  the  door  as  I  passed  out — always  excepting  the  man  with 
the  cough. 

As  I  left  the  place  and  hurried  along  the  road  a  bell  began, 
not  to  ring,  but  to  toll.  It  sounded  most  uncanny.  What  it 
meant,  of  course,  I  have  never  known.  -It  may  have  been  a 
summons  to  the  workpeople  of  some  manufactory,  it  may  have 
been  like  all  the  other  experiences  of  that  strange  night.  But 
no ;  this  theory  I  will  not  at  present  enter  upon. 

Dawn  was  not  yet  breaking,  but  there  was  in  one  direction  a 
faint  suggestion  of  something  of  the  kind  not  far  oflF.  Otherwise 
all  was  dark.  I  stumbled  along  as  best  I  could,  helped  in  reality, 
I  suppose,  by  the  ugly  yellow  glimmer  of  the  woe-begone  street, 
or  road  lamps.  And  it  was  not  far  to  the  station,  though  somehow 
it  seemed  farther  than  when  I  came,  and  somehow,  too,  it  seemed 
to  have  grown  steep,  though  I  could  not  remember  having  noticed 
any  slope  the  other  way  on  my  arrival.  A  nightmare-like 
sensation  began  to  oppress  me*     I  felt  as  if  my  luggage  was 
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growing  momentarily  heavier  and  heavier,  as  if  I  should  never 
reach  the  station ;  and  to  this  was  joined  the  agonising  terror  of 
missing  the  train. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort.  Cold  as  it  was,  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration stood  out  upon  my  forehead  as  I  forced  myself  along. 
And  by  degrees  the  nightmare  feeling  cleared  off.  I  found  myself 
entering  the  station  at  a  run  just  as — ^yes,  a  train  was  actually 
beginning  to  move !  I  dashed,  baggage  and  all,  into  a  compart- 
ment; it  was  empty,  and  it  was  a  second-class  one,  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  occupied  before ;  it  might  have  been  the 
very  same  one.  The  train  gradually  increased  its  speed,  but  for 
the  first  few  moments,  while  still  in  the  station  and  passing  through 
its  immediate  entauragej  another  strange  thing  struck  me — ^the 
extraordinary  silence  and  lifelessness  of  all  about.  Not  one  human 
being  did  I  see,  no  porter  watching  our  departure  with  the  faithful 
though  stolid  interest  always  to  be  seen  on  the  porter's  visage.  I 
might  have  been  alone  in  the  train — it  might  have  had  a  freight 
of  the  dead,  and  been  itself  propelled  by  some  supernatural 
agency,  so  noiselessly,  so  gloomily  did  it  proceed. 

You  will  scarcely  credit  that  I  actually  and  for  the  third  time 
fell  asleep.  I  could  not  help  it.  Some  occult  influence  was  at 
work  upon  me  throughout  those  dark  hours  I  am  positively 
certain.  And  with  the  daylight  it  was  dispelled.  For  when  I 
again  awoke  I  felt  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  home  completely 
and  normally  myself,  fresh  and  vigorous,  all  my  faculties  at  their 
best. 

But,  nevertheless,  my  first  sensation  was  a  start  of  amazement, 
almost  of  terror.  The  compartment  was  nearly  full !  There  were 
at  least  five  or  six  travellers  besides  myself,  very  respectable, 
ordinary-looking  folk,  with  nothing  in  the  least  alarming  about 
them.  Yet  it  was  with  a  gasp  of  extraordinary  relief  that  I  found 
my  precious  bag  in  the  comer  beside  me,  where  I  had  carefully 
placed  it.  It  was  concealed  from  view.  No  one,  I  felt  assured, 
could  have  touched  it  without  awaking  me. 

It  was  broad  and  bright  daylight.     How  long  had  I  slept? 

*  Can  you  tell  me,'  I  inquired  of  my  opposite  neighbour,  a 
cheery-faced  compatriot — '  can  you  tell  me  how  soon  we  get  to 

Junction  by  this  train  ?     I  am  most  anxious  to  catch  the 

night  mail  at  Calais,  and  am  quite  out  in  my  reckonings,  owing 

to  an  extraordinary  delay  at  .     I  have  wasted  half  the  night 

by  getting  into  a  stopping  train  instead  of  the  express.' 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.    He  must  have  thought 
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me  either  mad  or  just  awaking  from  a  fit  of  intoxication — only  I 
flatter  myself  I  did  not  look  as  if  the  latter  were  the  case. 

*  How  soon  we  get  to Junction  V  he  repeated.     *  Why, 

my  good  sir,  you  left  it  about  three  hours  ago !  It  is  now  eight 
o'clock.  We  all  got  in  at  the  Junction.  You  were  alone,  if  I 
mistake  not  ? ' — he  glanced  at  one  or  two  of  the  others,  who 
endorsed  his  statement.  *  And  very  fisist  asleep  you  were,  and 
must  have  been,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bustle  at  the  station. 
And  as  for  catching  the  evening  boat  at  Calais ' — he  burst  into  a 
loud  guflFaw — *  why,  it  would  be  very  hard  lines  to  do  no  better 
than  that !     We  aU  hope  to  cross  by  the  midday  one.' 

•Then — ^what  train  m  this  ? '  I  exclaimed,  utterly  perplexed. 
'  The  express,  of  course.    All  of  us,  excepting  yourself,  joined 
it  at  the  Junction,'  he  replied. 

*  The  express  ? '  I  repeated.  *  The  express  that  leaves ' — ^and 
I  named  my  own  town — *  at  six  in  the  evening  ? ' 

^  Exactly.  You  have  got  into  the  right  train  after  all,'  and 
here  came  another  shout  of  amusement.  '  How  did  you  think  we 
had  all  got  in  if  you  had  not  yet  passed  the  Junction  ?    Yoa 

had  not  the  pleasure  of  our  company  firom  M ,  I  take  it  ? 

M ,  which  you  passed  at  nine  o'clock  last  night,  if  my  memory 

is  correct.' 

'  Then,'  I  persisted,  *  this  is  the  double-fest  express,  which 
does  not  stop  between  M and  your  junction  ? ' 

'  Exactly,'  he  repeated ;  and  then,  confirmed  most  probably  in 
his  belief  that  I  was  mad,  or  the  other  thing,  he  turned  to  his 
newspaper,  and  left  me  to  my  own  extraordinary  cogitations. 

Had  I  been  dreaming?  Impossible!  Every  sensation,  the 
very  taste  of  the  coffee,  seemed  still  present  with  me — ^the  curious 
accent  of  the  officials  at  the  mysterious  town,  I  could  perfectly 
recall.  I  still  shivered  at  the  remembrance  of  the  chilly  waking 
in  the  ^  Bestauration ' ;  I  heard  again  the  cackling  cough. 

But  I  felt  I  must  collect  myself,  and  be  ready  for  the  impor- 
tant negotiation  entrusted  to  me.  And  to  do  this  I  must  for  the 
time  banish  these  fruitless  efforts  at  solving  the  problem. 

We  had  a  good  run  to  Calais,  found  the  boat  in  waiting,  and  a 
&ir  passage  brought  us  prosperously  across  the  ChanneL  I  found 
myself  in  London  punctual  to  the  intended  hour  of  my  arrival. 

At  once  I  drove  to  the  lodgings  in  a  small  street  off  the  Strand 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  frequent  in  such  circumstances.  I 
felt  nervous  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  overhaul- 
ing my  docun>e^ts.    The  bag  h^  beeij  opened  by  th^  Curtom 
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House  officials,  but  the  words  ^private  papers'  had  sufficed  to 
prevent  any  further  examination  ;  and  to  my  unspeakable  delight 
they  were  intact.  A  glance  satisfied  me  as  to  this  the  moment  I 
got  them  out,  for  they  were  most  carefully  numbered. 

The  next  morning  saw  me  early  on  my  way  to — No.  909,  we 
will  say — ^Blackfriars  Street,  where  was  the  office  of  Messrs.  Blue- 
stone  &  Fagg.  I  had  never  been  there  before,  but  it  was  easy  to 
find,  and  had  I  felt  any  doubt,  their  name  stared  me  in  the  face 
at  the  side  of  the  open  doorway.  '  Second-floor '  I  thought  I 
read;  but  when  I  reached  the  first  landing  I  imagined  I  must 
have  been  mistaken.  For  there,  at  a  door  ajar,  stood  an  eminently 
respectable-looking  gentleman,  who  bowed  as  he  saw  me,  with  a 
discreet  smile. 

*  Herr  Schmidt  ? '  he  said.  *  Ah,  yes ;  I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
you.' 

I  felt  a  little  surprised,  and  my  glance  involuntarily  strayed 
to  the  doorway.  There  was  no  name  upon  it,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  b^en  freshly  painted.    My  new  friend  saw  my  glance. 

*  It  is  all  right,'  he  said ;  *  we  have  the  painters  here.  We  are 
using  these  lower  rooms  temporarily.  I  was  watching  to  prevent 
your  having  the  trouble  of  mounting  to  the  second-floor.' 

And  as  I  followed  him  in  I  caught  sight  of  a  painter's  ladder 
— ^a  small  one — on  the  stair  above,  and  the  smell  was  also  unmis* 
takable. 

The  large  outer  office  looked  bare  and  empty,  but  under  the 
circumstances  that  was  natural.  Ko  one  was,  at  the  first  glance, 
to  be  seen ;  but  behind  a  dulled  glass  partition  screening  off  one 
comer  I  £Emcied  I  caught  sight  of  a  seated  figure.  And  an  inner 
office,  to  which  my  conductor  led  the  way,  had  a  more  comfortable 
and  inhabited  look.  Here  stood  a  younger  man.  He  bowed 
politely. 

'  Mr.  Fagg,  my  junior/  said  the  first  individual  airily.  '  And 
now,  Herr  Schmidt,  to  business  at  once,  if  you  please.  Time  is 
everything.    You  have  all  the  documents  ready  ? ' 

I  answered  by  opening  my  bag  and  spreading  out  its  contents. 
Both  men  were  very  grave,  almost  taciturn ;  but  as  I  proceeded 
to  explain  things  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood all  I  said. 

*  And  now,'  I  went  on,  when  I  had  reached  a  certain  point,  *  if 

you  will  give  me  Nos.  7  and  13,  which  you  have  abready  received 

by  registered  post,  I  can  put  you  in  ftdl  possession  of  the  whole. 

Without  them^  of  course^  all  I  have  said  is^  so  to  say,  preliminary 

only.' 
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The  two  looked  at  each  other. 

'  Of  course/  said  the  elder  man,  '  I  follow  what  you  say.  The 
key  of  the  whole  is  wanting.  But  I  was  momentarily  expecting 
you  to  bring  it  out.  We  have  not — Fagg,  I  am  right,  am  I  not  ? 
— we  have  received  nothing  by  post.' 

*  Nothing  whatever,*  replied  his  junior.  And  the  answer 
seemed  simplicity  itself.  Why  did  a  strange  thrill  of  misgiving 
go  through  me  ?  Was  it  something  in  the  look  that  had  passed 
between  them  ?  Perhaps  so.  In  any  case,  strange  to  say,  the 
inconsistency  between  their  having  received  no  papers  and  yet 
looking  for  my  arrival  at  the  hour  mentioned  in  the  letter  ac- 
companying the  documents,  and  accosting  me  by  name,  did  not 
strike  me  till  some  hours  later. 

I  threw  oflF  what  I  believed  to  be  my  ridiculous  mistrust,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do  so  in  my  extreme  annoyance. 

*  I  cannot  understand  it,'  I  said.  '  It  is  really  too  bad.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  7  and  13.  I  must  telegraph  at  once  for 
inquiries  to  be  instituted  at  the  post-office.' 

'  But  your  people  must  have  duplicates/  said  Fagg  eagerly. 
'  These  can  be  forwarded  at  once.' 

'  I  hope  so,'  I  said,  though  feeling  strangely  confused  and 
worried. 

*  They  must  send  them  direct  Aer«,'  he  went  on. 

I  did  not  at  once  answer.    I  was  gathering  my  papers  together. 

'  And  in  the  meantime,'  he  proceeded,  touching  my  bag,  *  you 
had  better  leave  ihtBe  here.  We  will  lock  them  up  in  the  safe  at 
once.     It  is  better  than  carrying  them  about  London.' 

It  certainly  seemed  so.  I  half  laid  down  the  bag  on  the  table, 
but  at  that  moment  from  the  outer  room  a  most  peculiar  sound 
caught  my  ears — a  faint  cackling  cough !  I  thvnk  I  concealed 
my  start.  I  turned  away  as  if  considering  '  Fagg's '  suggestion, 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  had  been  on  the  very  point  of 
agreeing  to.  For  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  to  know 
that  the  papers  were  in  safe  custody.  But  now  a  flash  of  lurid 
light  seemed  to  have  transformed  everything. 

*  I  thank  you,'  I  replied.  *  I  should  be  glad  to  be  free  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  charge,  but  I  dare  not  let  these  out  of 
my  own  hands  till  the  agreement  is  formally  signed.' 

The  younger  man's  face  darkened.  He  assumed  a  bullying 
tone. 

*  I  don't  know  how  it  strikes  ycm,  Mr.  Bluestone,'  he  said, 
*  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  young  gentleman  is  going  rather 
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too  far.    Do  you  think  your  employers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
your  insulting  us,  sir  ? ' 

But  the  elder  man  smiled  condescendingly,  though  with  a 
touch  of  superciliousness.  It  was  very  well  done.  He  waved  his 
Eand. 

^  Stay,  my  dear  Fagg  ;  we  can  well  afford  to  make  allowance. 
You  will  telegraph  at  once,  no  doubt,  Herr  Schmidt,  and — ^let 
me  see — ^yes,  we  shall  receive  the  duplicates  of  Nos.  7  and  13 
by  first  post  on  Thursday  morning.' 

I  bowed. 

*  Exactly,'  I  replied,  as  I  lifted  the  now  locked  bag.  *  And  you 
may  expect  me  at  the  same  hour  on  Thursday  morning.' 

Then  I  took  my  departure,  accompanied  to  the  door  by  the 
urbane  individual  who  had  received  me. 

The  telegram  which  I  at  once  despatched  was  not  couched 
precisely  as  he  would  have  dictated,  I  allow.  And  he  would  have 
been  considerably  surprised  at  my  sending  off  another,  later  in 
the  day,  to  Bluestone  &  Fagg's  telegraphic  address,  in  these 
words : — 

'  Unavoidably  detained  till  Thursday  morning. — Schmidt.' 

This  was  aftti*  the  arrival  of  a  wire  from  home  in  answer  to 
mine. 

By  Thursday  morning  I  had  had  time  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Herr  Wilhelm,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  certain  noted  de- 
tective, accompanied  by  whom  I  presented  myself  at  the  appointed 
hour  at  No.  909.  But  my  companion's  services  were  not  required. 
The  birds  had  flown,  warned  by  the  same  traitor  in  our  camp  through 
whom  the  first  hints  of  the  new  patent  had  leaked  out.  With 
him  it  was  easy  to  deal,  i)Oor  wretch  !  but  the  clever  rogues  who 
had  employed  him  and  personated  the  members  of  the  honourable 
firm  of  Bluestone  &  Fagg  were  never  traced. 

The  negotiation  was  successfully  carried  out.  The  experience 
I  had  gone  through  left  me  a  wiser  man.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too, 
that  the  owners  of  909  Blackfriars  Street  were  more  cautious  in 
the  future  as  to  whom  they  let  their  premises  to  when  tempo- 
rarily vacant.  The  re-painting  of  the  doorway,  &c.,  at  the 
tenant's  own  expense  had  already  roused  some  slight  suspicion. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Nos.  7  and  13  had  been  duly  re- 
ceived on  the  second-floor. 

I  have  never  known  the  true  history  of  that  extraor- 
dinary night.  Was  it  all  a  dream,  or  a  prophetic  vision  of 
warning? 
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Or  was  it  in  any  sense  true  ?  Had  I,  in  some  inexplicable  way, 
left  my  own  town  earlier  than  I  intended,  and  really  travelled  in 
a  slow  train  ? 

Or  had  the  man  with  a  cough,  for  his  own  ne&rions  porposer, 
mesmerised  or  hypnotised  me,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded  ? 

I  cannot  say.  Sometimes,  even,  I  ask  myself  if  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as  '  the  man  with  the 
cough ! ' 

Louisa  Molesworto 


S" 


Queen  Dido's  Realm. 


I  CALL  her  Dido  because  she  is  the  foundress  and  queen  of  a 
flourishing  colony. 

Her  history  is  a  strange  one.  She  was  bom  last  August,  in 
what  home  I  know  not — one  among  a  numerous  brood  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  for  wasps  are  all  most  determined  anti-Malthusians, 
who  believe  that  the  more  populous  the  state  the  greater  the 
amount  of  food  it  will  be  likely  to  collect  for  distribution  among 
its  component  members.  Unscared  by  authority,  they  hold  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  be  practically  unlimited,  anid  maintain 
their  simple  fiEuth  that  the  faster  the  vespine  race  increases,  the 
richer  and  more  prosperous  will  it  tend  to  become.  In  this, 
oddly  enough,  they  are  at  one  with  the  very  most  advanced  and 
revolutionary  school  of  human  economists ;  which,  after  all,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  wasps  are  nothing  if  not  convinced  and 
consistent  socialists.  They  live  for  the  community ;  and  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  before  I  reach  the  end  of  this  present 
article  how  high  a  degree  of  co-operative  morality  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  within  their  own  limits. 

The  fact  is,  our  common  human  standpoint  about  waspdom 
seems  sadly  lacking  in  cosmox>olitan  breadth  and  biological  ezpan- 
siveness.  For  no  better  reason  on  earth  than  just  because  wasps 
are  given  to  stinging  Us — ^at  times  without  even  the  shadow 
of  provocation — ^we  fiEul  as  a  rule  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  solid 
domestic  virtues  and  civic  spirit  which  animate  their  bosoms. 
We  overlook  the  cardinal  fa/ct  that  the  wasps  and  we  are  to  some 
extent  engaged  in  open  war  of  competition  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  the  sx>oils  of  animals,  and  that  they  regard  us  with 
reason  as  extremely  big  and  dangerous  creatures,  given  to  the 
assertion  of  a  purely  adventitious  proprietorship  over  the  peaches 
and  apricots  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  consider  our  own  gardens. 
Moreover,  if  wasps  occasionally  sting  us  without  due  cause,  we 
quite  as  often  retaliate  by  putting  our  feet  upon  some  innocent 
VOL.  xxrn.  no.  cxxxvii.  m  m 
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waq)  who  has  never  harmed  us.  There  are  Jingoes  in  both  races. 
The  individual  may  be  as  blameless  as  the  babe  unborn,  yet  we 
kill  him  for  being  a  wasp  without  scruple  or  compunction.  OmTies 
WM>  ordine  hahemus  Achivoa. 

Well,  our  Dido— to  return  firom  this  ethical  digression — ^was 
bom  last  August,  having  been  one  among  a  generation  of  perfect 
male  and  female  wasps,  specially  designed  by  the  authorities  of 
her  type  for  the  task  of  carrying  the  fortunes  of  the  hive  over  the 
approaching  winter.  For  with  the  first  frosts,  of  course,  the  mass 
of  what  was  once  a  flourishing  community  of  worker-wasps  is  cut 
oS  wholesale,  and  perishes  miserably  of  cold  and  inanition.  It  is 
during  this  last  struggle  against  the  advancing  glacial  epoch  that 
stray  individuals  from  the  doomed  city  are  most  likely  to  enter 
our  houses  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  and  there,  half  numbed  with 
xx>ld  and  half  stupid  with  {lEuntness,  to  sting  the  incautious  hand 
that  happens  unawares  to  touch  them.  Lest  the  whole  race  should 
thus  die  off  without  issue  or  representative,  the  founders  and 
lawgivers  of  the  vespine  commonwealth — ^unknown  Numas  and 
Lycurguses — have  arranged  beforehand  that  every  autumn  there 
shall  be  bom  in  each  nest  a  special  brood  of  perfect  male 
and  female  insects,  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  kind  across  the  intervening  gulf  of  northern 
winter. 

Dido's  simple  nuptials  took  place,  I  imagine,  in  September  or 
October,  for  our  personal  acquaintance  with  her  did  not  begin  till 
some  months  later.  'Twas  but  a  mariage  de  convenance,  no 
•doubt,  or  one  might  almost  even  say  de  haute  polUiqae^  designed 
only  (like  those  of  other  royal  personages)  to  provide  the  throne 
with  an  undisputed  succession.  She  had  several  hundred  sisters 
in  the  nest,  of  equal  rank  with  herself,  and  the  question  which  or 
how  many  among  them  were  finally  to  become  the  foundresses 
-and  queens  of  some  future  Carthage  was  decided  in  nature's  usual 
rough-and-ready  fashion  by  the  chances  of  survivaL 

For  the  immediate  future  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
snuggest  and  warmest  holes  they  could  find  in  moss  or  banks, 
and  there  endeavoured  to  sleep  away  the  winter  in  a  drowsy 
condition.  At  the  first  breath  of  spring,  however,  they  emerged 
again — ^but  not  the  six  hundred.  Frost  and  hunger  had  killed 
most  of  them  off;  only  one  or  two  queens  out  of  all  the  pioneers 
who  went  forth  from  the  old  nest  had  lived  through  the  hard 
times  to  become  the  foundresses  of  new  colonies  and  future 
dynasties. 
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When  winter  disappeared,  poor  Dido  found  herself  alone  and 
&n  outcast.  She  had  struggled  with  difficulty  through  the  frozen 
time  in  her  mossy  cranny,  and  now  she  ventured  out  in  fear  and 
trembling  on  the  first  sunny  day  that  afforded  promise  of  food 
and  of  warmth  enough  to  thaw  one.  Just  at  first,  after  shaking 
off  her  long  winter's  sleep,  she  sat  for  a  time  bewildered  on  a  flat 
stone  in  the  sun,  beside  our  Surrey  garden,  and  allowed  the  genial 
rays  to  revive  and  restore  her.  There  we  first  observed  her,  raisiug 
her  wings  from  time  to  time,  and  trying  hard  to  wake  herseli 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  well  warmed,  she  started  off  to  fly  and  get 
about  her  business,  and  that  with  all  expedition ;  for,  incredible  as 
it  rounds,  our  one  solitary  insect  has  to  found  and  build  and 
people  before  the  end  of  summer  a  populous  city  as  big  as  Bath 
or  Oxford,  containing  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  souls,  if  I 
may  be  dlowed  to  credit  wasps  with  such  immaterial  appur-> 
tenances. 

During  those  first  few  days  after  she  took  up  her  abode  in 
our  own  firont  garden.  Dido  was  terribly  busy.  We  watched  her 
with  interest.  It  was  quite  wonderful  that  so  great  an  undertakiug 
should  not  have  appalled  a  lonely  feminine  soul ;  for  alone  and 
unaided,  without  the  companionship  of  a  single  other  creature  of 
her  kind,  she  had  to  select  the  site  for  a  nest,  to  construct  it  her- 
self, to  build  its  first  cells,  and  to  produce  the  earliest  brood  of 
workers.  I  never  can  look  at  an  adult  wasp-nest,  indeed,  without 
murmuring  to  myself  those  threadbare  words  .of  the  poet,  Dv^ 
feniiiia  fdcti.  A  queen  alone  did  it.  There  is  something  positively 
pathetic  (if  you  will  but  overlook  the  damning  fisuxt  of  her  wasp- 
hood)  in  the  picture  of  that  belated  but  industrious  insect,  a 
perfect  emblem  of  faith,  setting  to  work  by  herself  to  construct 
and  people  a  whole  vast  city  of  her  kind,  by  means  and  acts  whose 
import  and  reason  she  herself  can  never  fathom  or  understand 
beforehand. 

For  recollect,  she  does  it  all  under. the  guidance  of  blind 
instinct.  She  can*t  say  herself  why  jshe  gathers  the  material  for 
the  first  few  cells,  or  why  she  lays  her  eggs  in  them — those 
stored-up  eggs  of  dead  drone  fathers  who  perished  of  cold  at  the 
firat  touch  of  winter — precious  eggs  that  she  has  safely  feiried,  as 
it  were,  across  the  ocean  of  winter  to  the  haven  of  May  in  her  own 
person.  She  merely  understands  that  some  imperative  impulse, 
some  blind  stirring  in  her  blood,  compels  her  to  act  in  such  and 
such  a  manner,  and  that  when  once  she  has  formed  a  few  papery 
cells  and  hatched  out  a  few  eggs  into  helpless  grubs,  it  becomes 
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forthwith  her  maternal  duty  and  her  maternal  pleasure  to  supply 
fitting  food  for  the  young  thus  bom  to  her.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  that  devoted  mother  has  built  her  shapely 
home  and  hatched  out  and  reared  her  first  generation  of  workers. 
As  soon  as  that  proximate  end  is  fairly  attained  the  colony  is 
founded,  and  she  can  afiford  to  take  things  a  little  more  easily 
herself;  for  her  daughters  henceforth  assist  her  in  her  task  as 
nurses  and  food-collectors  for  the  subsequent  broods,  which  con- 
tinue to  succeed  one  another  at  frequent  intervals. 

I  must  explain  in  a  little  more  detail,  however,  Dido's  choice 
of  a  site  for  her  projected  colony.  Her  judgment  was  most 
deliberate.  When  I  first  observed  her  in  sunny  May  weather,  she 
had  only  just  emerged  firom  her  winter  quarters,  and  was  engaged 
in  prospecting  for  an  eligible  plot  of  unoccupied  building  land, 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  genteel  and  commodious  &mily 
residence.  At  first,  after  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, she  seemed  inclined  to  excavate  on  her  own  account,  as  I 
have  known  her  sister  queens  to  do  more  than  once,  their  legs  and 
jaws  being  admirably  adapted  for  first-rate  navvy  work.  She 
selected  a  spot  in  the  bank  and  began  to  dig  away  at  it.  But 
before  she  had  got  far  in  her  task  of  excavation,  she  happened  to 
observe  the  big  deserted  hole  between  the  stones  of  the  rockery, 
which  has  been  left  without  a  tenant  since  poor  Tom,  the  garden 
rat,  was  worried  to  death  last  year  by  Dick  Hessleby's  terrier.  A 
careful  survey  of  that  vacant  nest  convinced  Dido  at  once  that  it 
afforded  the  exact  combination  of  advantages  she  was  then  in 
search  of ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  satisfied  herself  by  a  course  of 
watching  that  the  hole  was  not  now  in  possession  of  any  stronger 
and  more  aggressive  wasp-eating  animal,  she  abandoned  at  once 
her  digging  operations,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  ready-made 
cavern.  There  she  set  to  work  at  once  upon  the  collection  of 
material  for  the  first  few  cells,  which  we  saw  her  bringing  in  firom 
the  decaying  place  on  the  gate-post  with  commendable  activity. 

The  nest  itself  our  queen  constructed  within  Tom's  vacant 
hole,  building  and  lining  it  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  paper  of  which 
she  and  her  kind  have  the  entire  monopoly.  This  paper  is  manu- 
factured firom  woody  fibre,  after  the  most  modem  human  fiswhion — 
the  wood  being  first  reduced  to  a  complete  pulp,  and  then  kneaded 
with  the  jaws  to  the  proper  thickness  and  consistency.  In  most 
cases  the  raw  material  is  nibbled  piecemeal  off  the  bark  of  trees ; 
but  Dido  fortunately  discovered  early  in  her  career  a  weak  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  rustic  gate  in  the  garden,  and  worked  this  mine 
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\dth  such  skill  and  industry  that  before  the  end  of  the  summer 
she  and  her  descendants  had  gnawed  a  great  hole  in  it  as  big  as  a 
teapot.  She  even  endangered  the  stability  of  the  structure. 
Wasps  seem  to  moisten  the  pulp  as  they  knead  it  with  a  secretion 
firom  their  mouths,  the  analogue,  I  suppose,  of  saliva ;  they  use 
their  powerful  jaws  to  reducathe  little  balls  of  torn  wood  to  this 
pulp,  and  then  to  spread  it  into  thin  sheets  of  papery  layers. 

The  cells  built  of  the  paper  so  prepared  are  hexagonal,  like 
those  of  the  common  hive-bee ;  and  indeed  wasps  and  bees,  in 
spite  of  ethical  divergences,  are  descended  from  a  single  very  early 
ancestor,  many  of  whose  domestic  tricks  and  traits  both  great 
groups  of  social  insects  retain  most  faithfully.  But  while  the  bees 
have  learnt  to  build  a  great  many  more  cells  than  they  need  for 
the  use  of  their  grubs,  and  to  employ  the  supernumerary  ones  as 
storehouses  or  jars  for  preserving  honey,  the  wasps  only  make  just 
as  many  cells  as  they  mean  to  fill  with  larvae,  and  bring  up  a 
young  grub  in  each  at  least  three  times  over  in  a  single  season. 
The  fact  is,  the  hexagonal  cell  was  originally  intended  as  a  cradle 
for  the  larva  alone  ;  the  hive-bee  has  diverted  it  in  part  from  its 
primitive  purpose,  and  has  applied  it  to  a  new  and  wholly 
econonucal  object.  Wasps  are  bees  which  have  never  learnt 
honey-making. 

When  you  come  to  look  at  it,  indeed,  you  will  soon  see  that 
most  of  the  marked  psychological  diflferences  between  bees  and 
wasps  depend  ultimately  upon  the  diflference  in  the  food  of  the 
two  species.  Wasps  are  carnivores  or  omnivores  ;  bees  are  honey- 
eaters.  Now  honey,  once  stored,  will  keep  well  through  the 
winter ;  and  bees  are  thus  enabled  to  live  on  «m  maase^  or  at  least 
a  considerable  proportion  of  each  hive  is  successful  in  struggling 
through  from  season  to  season.  But  wasps,  being  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  flesh-meat  of  one  kind  or  another,  can't  lay  by  for  the 
winter ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  making  jerked 
beef  or  pemmican,  and  they  know  no  such  refinements  of  the 
carnivorous  instinct  as  the  preparation  of  Australian  tinned  meats 
or  frozen  New  Zealand  mutton.  The  consequence  is  that  almost 
all  the  nest  or  community  of  wasps  perishes  miserably,  wholesale, 
at  the  approach  of  winter;  only  a  few  impregnated  queens  or 
potential  mothers  survive  to  carry  over  the  fortunes  of  the  race 
into  another  generation. 

Similar  considerations  govern  the  material  of  the  cell-frame  in 
either  instance.  The  honey-eating  and  plant-haunting  bees, 
guided  by  ancestral  use  and  wont,  make  their  comb  of  wax,  which 
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they  gather  on  their  rounds  from  much  the  same  sources  as  those 
which  yield  them  nectar  and  pollen.  But  the  mainly  carnivorous 
wasps,  requiring  as  they  do  strong  and  murderous  jaws  with  which 
to  attack  and  secure  their  prey,  make  use  of  these  ready-made 
instruments  to  assist  them  in  cutting  and  masticating  the  decayed 
wood  or  bark  out  of  which  they  manufecture  their  celL-material 
and  wall-paper.  If  you  h^ve  ever  seen  a  wasp  pounce  down  in 
full  force  upon  a  helpless  house-fly,  and  saw  oflF  its  wings  to  pre- 
vent unpleasant  and  unseemly  struggling,  you  will  know  for  what 
purpose  it  originally  acquired  those  powerfiil  implements  which  it 
has  since  adapted  to  the  peaceful  industrial  art  of  paper-making. 

We  never  grew  fieimiliar  with  Dido  as  we  did  with  Lucy  and 
Eliza,  our  two  pet  spiders :  her  habits  were  inimical  to  intimate 
acquaintance.  But  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  first  operations 
of  building,  we  saw  her  frequently  at  her  labours  about  the  door 
of  the  nest,  carrying  in  the  little  balls  of  tindery  wood  which  she 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  first  layer  of  cells.  After  that  she 
paused  for  a  short  time  in  her  task,  and  we  knew  she  was  occupied 
in  depositing  the  eggs  whence  were  to  proceed  the  first  generation 
of  her  worker  daughters.  Next,  after  a  brief  interval,  we  could 
see  on  sunny  mornings  the  careful  mother  bringing  in  supplies  of 
food  for  the  developing  grubs — live  insects,  scraps  of  meat,  bits  of 
fruit,  drops  of  honey,  for  all  was  fish  that  came  to  Queen  Dido's  net, 
from  small  flies  to  ripe  strawberries.  But  from  the  moment  the  first 
crop  of  worker  wasps  was  fully  hatched  out  from  the  pupal  con- 
dition, a  change  came  over  the  constitution  of  the  realm :  Dido 
appeared  no  more  in  public.  The  smaller  and  slimmer  neuters 
alone  now  sallied  forth  on  their  foraging  expeditions  in  search  of 
food  or  the  raw  material  of  the  paper  factory ;  while  the  queen 
and  foundress  herself,  immediately  distinguishable  from  them  by 
her  august  proportions  and  larger  span  of  wing,  devoted  her 
energies  henceforth  to  nothing  but  her  materoal  and  queenly 
functions.  It  is  always  so  in  the  nest ;  when  once  the  foundress 
has  firmly  established  it  and  brought  to  maturity  the  first  brood 
of  workers,  she  never  again  quits  her  chosen  palace,  holding  it 
inconsistent  with  her  royal  dignity,  like  an  Eastern  monarch,  to 
be  seen  in  public.  But  she  works  within,  none  the  less,  as  hard 
and  ceaselessly  &s  ever.  That  moral  fraud,  the  Busy  Bee,  is  an 
idler  beside  her. 

And  now  the  real  work  of  the  hive  began  in  earnest.  Dido 
laid  eggs  as  fast  as  she  could  hatch  them ;  and  the  worker-wasps 
nursed  and  fed  them  with  appropriate  viands.    Scout«  came  in  and 
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lout  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  the  incursions  into  the  dining- 
room  would  have  been  unpleasantly  frequent  for  anyone  but  a 
naturalist.  Instead  of  the  single  row  of  cells  which  the  foundresi^ 
modestly  set  up  as  the  nucleus  of  her  colony,  the  city  soon  con- 
sisted of  tier  above  tier  of  comb,  each  story  supported  by  little 
columns  of  the  papery  material,  and  all  opening  downward,  so 
that  the  little  fat  white  grubs  could  lie  in  their  cradles  up- 
side down,  and  be  fed  from  below  by  their  assiduous  nurses. 
By  way  of  outer  wall  the  nest  was  lined  with  paper  many  layers 
thick,  which  formed  such  a  system  of  fortification  as  became 
a  well-guarded  city  about  as  populous  and  as  fully  garrisoned  as 
Chatham  or  Portsmouth.  A  circular  door  at  the  bottom  admitted 
from  without  all  friendly  helpers ;  while  the  aggressor  who  dared 
to  enter  it  with  hostile  intent  would  soon  be  stung  to  death  by 
unanimous  assault  of  Queen  Dido's  faithful  subjects. 

And -now  a  word  in  passing  as  to  these  stings  themselves,  which 
form  so  marked  and  impressive  a  feature  in  the  vespine  character. 
A  certain  pungency  in  their  nature  has  given  them  an  excessive 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  man.  They  are  really  the  ovipositors 
or  egg-laying  apparatuses  of  the  female  wasps,  admirably  sharp- 
ened at  their  extremity  so  as  to  penetrate  such  a  resisting 
membrane  as  (for  example)  your  skin  or  mine,  and  beautifrdly 
provided  with  a  suitable  and  active  poison  to  inject  as  a  deterrent 
into  the  aperture  thus  formed.  (I  flatter  myself  I  have  described 
this  point  in  their  structure  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  scientific 
magniloquence  and  the  charming  impartiality  of  the  trained 
biologist.)  They  are  therefore  confined  to  the  queens  or  perfect 
females,  and  the  neuters,  workers,  or  imperfect  females.  The 
drones  or  males,  having  no  ovipositors,  are  necessarily  stingless. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  the  nest  consists  of  the  queen 
or  foundress  and  a  vast  population  of  neuters  or  workers.  These 
last  form  the  commonalty  of  the  vespine  conmionwealth.  They 
are  emphatically  the  People,  with  a  very  big  P ;  for  them  tho 
whole  hive  exists  and  is  organised*  They  act  as  architects, 
builders,  carpenters,  and  paper-makers..  They  go  abroad  into  the 
fields  and  gardens  in  search  of  provisions ;  with  exemplary  care  for 
the  public  welfare,  they  eat  out  the  sunny  side  of  your  peaches, 
and  carry  away  meat  from  the  lamb-chops  in  your  larder.  Man, 
base  man,  who  robs  the  Busy  Bee  of  its  hard-earned  honey,  and 
slays  the  gentle  calf  for  the  production  of  veal  cutlets,  usually 
q)eaks  of  the  socialist  insects  as  robbers  and  depredators.  But  he 
forgets  that  the  generous  and  public-spirited  wasp  does  not  levy 
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tribute  on  his  apricots  for  itself  alone.  It  is  the  commissary  of 
the  republic.  Each  worker  carries  back  to  the  nest  the  results  of 
his  fruit-hunting  or  his  marauding  expeditions,  and  shares  them 
among  his  fellow-subjects  with  that  distributive  justice  which 
Aristotle  preached  and  which  nobody  in  our  human  communities 
practises.  He  carries  out  the  principles  of  the  Fabian  society. 
Every  successful  wasp,  when  he  returns  to  the  nest  with  a  piece 
of  prime  beef,  or  a  wingless  fly,  or  a  cargo  of  sugar  saved  for  the 
community  from  the  grocer's  barrel,  perches  on  the  top  of  the 
dome  among  his  assembled  fellows,  and,  disgorging  all  his  spoils, 
divides  them  equally  among  nurses  and  paper-makers.  His  two 
main  doctrines  are,  ^  If  any  wasp  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat ; '  and  ^  Every  wasp  to  labour  according  to  his  capacity,  and 
receive  according  to  his  needs,  in  a  free  community.' 

Division  of  labour,  I  believe,  goes  a  long  way  in  the  nest. 
Some  of  the  workers  seem  to  be  specially  employed  as  foragers 
and  soldiers ;  others  appear  to  be  told  off  as  nurses  and  guardians ; 
while  yet  others  are  engaged  as  paper-makers  and  masons.  It  is 
even  said  that  these  last  work  by  definite  shifts  (I  know  not  on 
what  authority),  and  that  they  each  have  a  space  of  about  a  square 
inch  allotted  to  them  to  fill  with  cells,  on  which  no  neighbouring 
worker  is  permitted  to  encroach  with  impunity.  But  these  are 
perhaps  the  fictions  of  imaginative  observers.  At  any  rate,  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  is  not  yet  in  operation ;  wasps  work  early  and 
late,  of  their  own  mere  motion. 

The  nurse  wasps  feed  the  little  &t  black-faced  grubs  with  food 
regurgitated  ^ood  Virgilian  word !)  from  their  own  stomachs.  As 
for  the  grub  itself,  it  hangs,  head  downward,  in  its  narrow  cell, 
opens  its  mouth  and  shuts  its  eyes,  and  takes  with  supreme  indif- 
ference whatever  heaven  may  send  it.  Its  food  consists  in  about 
equal  proportion  of  insects,  fruit,  meat,  and  honey,  all  partially 
digested  beforehand  by  the  nurse's  organs.  When  the  grubs  are 
ready  to  enter  the  pupal  or  chrysalis  condition,  they  cover  the 
mouths  of  their  cells  with  a  sort  of  silken  fabric,  deposited  or 
spun  from  their  own  bodies.  Only  the  little  black  beady  eyes  can 
be  seen  through  this  thin  and  gauze-like  tissue.  There  they 
imdergo  their  transformation  into  the  perfect  insect,  and  emerge 
at  last  as  winged  and  sting-bearing  creatures. 

As  autumn  approaches,  however.  Queen  Dido,  warned  by  some 
internal  monitor  of  her  race  that  evil  times  are  looming  ahead  for 
the  vespine  world,  will  make  preparation  beforehand  for  the  in- 
evitable cataclysm.    She  will  duly  lay  the  eggs  from  which  in 
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course  of  nature  the  perfect  male  aud  female  wasps  must  be  bom 
against  the  need  for  next  season's  colonies.  The  workers  begin 
by  preparing  special  cells  to  educate  the  grubs  of  queens  and 
drones ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  size  of  the  cells  alone,  and 
the  nature  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  larvae,  depends  the  ultimate 
fete  of  the  perfect  insect — the  question  whether  it  shall  hatch  out 
as  a  queen,  a  drone,  or  a  sexless  worker.  At  any  rate,  with  the 
approach  of  autumn,  male  and  female  insects  begin  to  emerge 
from  these  special  combs,  and,  after  they  have  paired,  the  nest 
seems  to  become  aware  that  the  end  is  upon  it.  A  lethargy  comes 
over  the  spirit  of  the  hive,  the  workers  go  about  in  a  listless, 
half-hearted,  dispirited  fashion,  cold  comes  on  and  numbs  them, 
they  straggle  and  die  in  very  waspish  humour,  and  before  very 
long,  out  of  that  populous  community,  only  a  few  hibernating 
queens  remain,  all  lurking  in  retirement  among  strange  nooks  and 
crannies. 

Wasps  are  at  all  times  particularly  fond  of  honey.  Indeed, 
they  have  a  very  sweet  tooth  for  sugar  in  any  form.  Towards  the 
end  of  summer,  therefore,  as  bee-keepers  well  know,  they  will 
force  their  way  into  bee-hives  as  open  robbers,  and  carry  off  by 
main  force  as  much  as  they  can  gorge  of  their  winged  neighbours* 
honey.  At  such  times  the  bees,  who  are  delicate  creatures, 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  though  capable  of  outliving  the  winter,  are 
given  to  hiding  themselves  in  clusters  among  the  warmer  interior 
quarters  of  the  hive ;  and  the  wasps,  who  feel  the  cold  less  just 
at  first  than  their  nectar-eating  allies,  take  advantage  of  their 
absence  and  the  unguarded  state  of  the  doors  to  rifle  the  upper 
combs  with  comparative  impunity.  Even  in  summer,  too,  they 
sometimes  seize  the  bees  on  their  way  home  from  work,  especially 
if  heavily  laden,  and  cut  out  the  honey-bag  regardless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  its  lawful  proprietor.  Throughout  nature,  indeed,  moral 
scruples  seldom  extend  beyond  the  single  community. 

But  wasps  are  also  honey-collectors  on  their  own  account,  in 
more  peaceful  feshion — a  fact  comparatively  little  known  to  any 
save  botanists  who  have  watched  the  special  devices  for  the  ferti- 
lisation of  flowers.  A  considerable  number  of  plants  depend 
entirely  for  pollination  upon  the  visits  of  wasps,  which  alone  are 
adapted  for  reaching  their  nectar  and  at  the  same  time  depositing 
the  fertilising  powder  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  ripening 
ovary.  Flowers  which  lay  themselves  out  for  wasps  are  most 
often  hood-like  in  shape,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  English 
Scrophularia ;  and  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  hood  exactly 
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answer  to  the  bead  and  appendages  of  the  wasp  that  fertilises 
them.  But  the  most  interesting  point  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
wasp-flowers  are  seldom  pretty,  and  never  sweet>^cented,  being 
adapted,  as  Hermann  Miiller  quaintly  remarks,  to  '  a  less  sdstheti- 
cally  cultivated  circle  of  visitors  '  than  that  affected  by  the  bee- 
attracting  species.  Indeed,  the  wasp-flowers  recognise  and  provide 
for  the  carnivorous  tastes  of  their  insect  allies  by  assuming  the 
dusky  red  colour  of  dead  meat,  and  often  also  by  producing  a 
&int  odour  as  of  rather  fresh  carrion,  which  seems  peculiarly 
alluring  to  the  senses  of  their  visitors. 

No  wasp-flower  that  I  have  ever  examined  has  been  blue,  or 
scarlet,  or  bright  golden  yellow.  All  of  them  are  dingy,  and 
most  of  them  meaty-looking.  How,  then,  can  we  account  for  the 
brilliant  black-and-gold  livery  of  the  wasps  themselves,  whose 
colours  are  remarkable  for  their  vividness  and  conspicuousness  ? 
Such  bright  hues  in  the  animal  world  are  due  in  most  caaes  to 
sexual  selection,  and  seldom  occur  except  among  those  special 
classes  which,  like  butterflies  or  humming-birds,  have  their 
sesthetic  tastes  immensely  developed  and  stimulated  by  the  habit 
of  feeding  among  fruits  and  flowers.  Why  should  they  occur 
among  the  carnivorous  wasps,  which  show  themselves  so  indifferent 
to  the  charms  of  colour  in  the  blossoms  especially  produced  for 
their  use  and  delectation  ? 

The  answer  must  be,  I  think,  that  the  coloration  of  wasps  and 
hornets  belongs  to  what  Mr.  Wallace  calls  the  warning  type.  It 
is  there  for  repulsion  rather  than  for  attraction.  Sexual  colours 
are  little  needed  by  creatures  like  wasps,  which  are  mainly 
neuters,  and  whose  marital  relations  in  any  case  are  arranged  for 
the  most  part  on  utilitarian  grounds,  with  very  little  consideration 
for  individual  preferences.  But  when  an  animal  can  sting  or  is 
otherwise  dangerous  to  possible  aggressors,  it  is  an  advantage  to  it 
to  be  as  conspicuous  and  as  easily  recognised  as  possible.  The 
colour,  as  it  were,  advertises  and  proclaims  its  power  to  defend 
itself.  The  black-and-yellow  bands  on  Queen  Dido's  subjects  say 
to  us  all,  as  plain  as  words  could  say  it,  ^  Hands  off!  I  sting. 
Beware  how  you  provoke  me.'  Incautious  young  birds,  indeed, 
may  for  once  in  their  lives  get  a  wound  in  the  throat  from 
attempting  to  swallow  a  fine  fat  wasp  ;  but,  once  stimg,  they  are 
hardly  likely  ever  after  to  repeat  the  experiment.  And  the  colour 
must  especially  serve  to  protect  the  stingless  males,  who  are  not 
readily  discriminated  by  unobservant  eyes  from  the  dangerous 
sting-bearing  females  and  workers. 
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While  I  am  engaged  in  whitewashing  the  much-misunder- 
stood wasp,  let  me  add  before  I  leave  oflf  that  the  drones  of  the 
race,  instead  of  being  idle  and  luxurious  creatures,  (as  with  that 
tedious  Aristides  of  the  insect  world,  the  over-lauded  Busy  Bee  of 
popular  hymnology),  are  sober,  industrious,  and  well-behaved 
members  of  the  vespine  community.  They  clean  the  streets  of 
their  town  with  exemplary  diligence^  they  act  as  public 
scavengers  or  sanitary  oflScers ;  and  they  carry  out  the  corpses  of 
the  dead  for  burial,  or  rather,  as  is  the  wont  of  their  kind,  for 
Parsee-like  exposure  before  the  eye  of  heaven.  And  they  have 
their  reward ;  for,  unlike  the  doomed  bee-drones,  they  live  their 
allotted  life  in  peace  and  quietness,  till  winter  involves  both  them 
and  their  spinster  sisters  in  one  common  cataclysm  of  death  and 
destruction.  Observe  herein  the  vast  moral  superiority  of  the 
unobtrusive  wasp  over  the  boastful  bee,  whose  sting  is  imbued  in 
its  brother's  blood.  While  the  one  kind  has  been  endowed  by  its 
ancestors  with  a  hateful  and  murderous  instinct  to  kill  off  all  the 
male  members  of  its  family  in  a  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  or 
Sicilian  Vespers  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  performed  their  one 
function  in  life — that  of  fertilising  the  queen  or  common  mother 
of  the  community — the  other  kind  lives  on  in  brotherly  love  with 
tiie  whole  circle  of  its  relations  till  death  them  do  part,  and  does 
not  believe  that  sound  ethical  principles  can  possibly  be  .consistent 
with  the  organised  practice  of  universal  fratricide.  Oh,  no,  if  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  moral  superiority,  human  prejudice  apart, 
give  m«  the  pugnacious  but  communistic  wasp,  not  that  sancti* 
monious  humbug,  the  fratricidal  hive-bee. 

And  yet,  when  I  put  my  hand  yesterday  on  the  nest  in  the 
bank  by  accident,  I  uttered  a  hasty  remark  (not  necessarily  for 
publication)  to  the  general  effect  that  I  considered  the  wasp  an 
unduly  vindictive  and  aggressive  animal* 

Grant  Allen. 


ss^ 


A  Crisis  in  the  Oxford  Union. 


SINCE  Donald  Maclean,  of  Baliol,  afterwards  member  for  the 
City  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1823  the  United  Debating  Society, 
now  the  Union,  it  has  had,  like  all  public  institutions,  its  varieties 
of  temperature — ^its  killing  firosts  and  brilliant  summers.  Three 
years  after  its  first  foundation  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  it 
reorganised  and  renamed  under  the  auspices  of  several  distin- 
guished men,  of  whom  the  sole  survivor  is  the  present  venerable 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  For  a  full  decade  after  this  resuscitatioii 
the  Society  flourished  and  became  iamous,  as  it  could  hardly  &il 
to  do  when  such  names  as  Gladstone,  Palmer,  Tait,  and  Lowe 
adorned  its  list  of  officers  and  contributed  to  its  debates,  but  about 
the  time  that  the  writer  first  knew  Oxford  the  tide  of  success  had 
slackened.  The  speakers  were  still  men  of  parts  and  distinction ; 
names  subsequently  honoured  in  public  life  and  literature,  as,  for 
instance,  Bowen,  Coleridge,  Sandford,  and  Conington,  still  figured 
among  the  terminal  presidents,  but  speakers  were  few,  public 
nights  badly  attended,  and  a  want  of  new  blood  was  perceptible  in 
the  debates ;  a  feud,  too,  had  arisen  between  Christchurch  men  and 
some  of  the  other  colleges,  doubtless  arising,  as  the  *  Squills  *  (ex 
coll.  men)  would  have  asserted,  from  some  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  that  ^  powerful  tribe,'  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Oxford  Herodotus 
of  1868,  *the  Housemen.'  Whatever  its  origin,  the  squabble  had 
led  to  the  untoward  result  of  blackballing  candidates  for  the 
membership  of  the  Union,  thus  naturally  deterring  sensitive  men 
from  coming  forward  to  join  it.  It  was  insinuated  that  when  the 
ballot-box  was  handed  round,  men  helped  themselves  occasionally 
to  more  than  the  single  ball  to  which  they  were  legitimately 
entitled.  One  may  hope  that  this  was  an  unfounded  imputation ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  led  to  a  ludicrous  incident  worth  a  passing 
mention.  An  ingenious  committee-man  devised  a  self-acting 
reservoir  for  the  balloting  balls,  which  delivered  only  one  pellet 
at  a  time  to  the  grasp  of  the  finger  and  thumb.     On  the  first 
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occasion  of  the  use  of  the  new  invention  it  was  handed  round  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  now  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  the  spring  being  new, 
acted  rather  stiffly.  To  make  it  easier,  he  gave  a  shake  to  the 
instrument,  which  straightway  went  ofif,  and  after  discharging  a 
pellet  full  in  the  fstce  of  the  unlucky  voter,  continued  its  volley 
of  projectiles  like  a  mitrailleuse,  spreading  confusion  and  laughter 
in  every  direction. 

The  Union,  like  many  other  University  institutions — nay,  like 
Oxford  itself — ^was  confined  within  much  narrower  limits,  and  was 
much  homelier  in  all  its  surroundings,  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
weekly  meetings  for  debate  were  then  held  in  a  large  auction- 
room,  situated  at  the  rear  of  a  print  shop  in  the  High  Street 
a  well-proportioned  and  well-ventilated  apartment  enough,  but 
meagrely  fitted  up,  without  ornament  save  the  statue  of  a  gentle 
man  in  robes  and  wig  of  the  Creorgian  era,  occasionally  apostro- 
phised by  ardent  if  ill-informed  orators  as  a  distinguished  states- 
man, Walpole  or  Chatham,  though  actually  intended  for  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  a  bygone  Oxford  alderman  of  credit 
and  renown.  This  hall,  and  two  or  three  comfortable  oak-panelled 
rooms  over  the  bookseller's  shop  of  Mr.  Vincent,  were  the  only 
accommodation  open  to  the  subscribers,  who  were  far  more  of  a 
clique  than  under  the  present  r^grime— at  least,  so  thought  an 
increasing  section  of  the  University,  to  whom  the  peculiar  standard 
of  minor  morals  then  prevalent  among  the  residents  seemed 
antiquated  and  absurd. 

Dealing  as  we  are  at  present  with  the  Union  Society  only,  this 
is  hardly  the  occasion  to  speak  of  the  absence,  fifty  years  ago,  of 
that  freedom  in  social  Ufe  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  Oxford  of  the  present  day,  though  in  those  times  it  was  de- 
nounced and  discouraged  as  inimical  to  discipline  and  to  study. 
The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  social  revolution  meets  the 
visitor  at  every  turn  as  he  traverses  the  streets  of  the  University 
city,  not  only  in  the  tasteful  variety  of  female  toilette,  then 
almost  entirely  awanting,  but  likewise  in  the  less  artistic  though 
possibly  even  more  picturesque  effects  of  colour  derived  firom  uni- 
form coats  and  caps  of  many  hues,  pertaining  to  athletic  clubs  of 
every  denomination,  which,  as  Mr.  Kebbel  has  noted,  were  for  some 
time  after  the  date  of  which  we  are  speaking  quite  rare  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  even  by  the  river  had  but  a  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  their  modem  glory.  Nowadays  one  might  almost 
surmise  from  the  daily  aspect  of  the  High  Street  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  regulation  University  costume,  and  that  Oxonians, 
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like  the  students  of  Bonn  whom  Thomas  Hood  describes  in  Up 
the  Bhine^  were  making  the  most  of  their  emancipation  by 
'  being  clothed  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  by  a  romantic  tailor.' 

Absurd  and  incongruous  as  this  kaleidoscopic  picture  may 
seem,  it  is  surely  better  than  the  narrowness  of  etiquette  which 
prevailed  when  a  youth  who  was  a  candidate  for  an  exhibition  at 
a  not  undistinguished  college  was  told  that,  unless  the  morning 
coat,  which  had  formed  his  usual  attire  at  his  father's  parsonage, 
was  exchanged  for  blackcloth  and  swallow  tails,  he  could  not  hope, 
if  elected,  to  become  a  member  of  the  scholars'  common  room. 
Universities,  however,  preserve  in  amber  the  rubbish,  as  weU  as 
the  valuable  traditions  of  the  past,  and  are  slow  to  exchange 
them,  though  perforce  they  must  do  so,  for  the  impressions  of 
the  present.     He  who  (to  quote  Bobert  Lowe's  macaronics), 

Turn  forte  in  turri,  sic  fama  est,  reading  man  alt4 
Invigilans  studiis  carpebat, 

had  every  right  to  claim  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the 
University  in  its  highest  form,  but  what  we  combated  was  the 
idea  that  if  among  the  books 

'  expensive  fulgida  bindings  * 

which  adorned  our  shelves  there  had  been  a  volume  of  Charles 
Dickens,  or  if  there  lay  on  our  table  a  number  of  Punchy  or  if  one 
of  us  had  been  out  for  a  day  with  the  hounds,  or  confessed  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  go  in  for  honours,  he  should  be  classed  as  an  idler 
and  a  reprobate ;  and  if  he  joined  the  Debating  Society  have  it  made 
plain  to  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  any  distinction  therein. 

For  the  man  who  adopted  this  line  of  precisian  impertinence 
was  seldom  a  really  good  scholar  or  great  as  an  orator.     Some 
years  later,  at  a  social  science  congress,  a  young  University  tutor 
selected  as  the  subject  of  his  paper  the  idleness  of  undergraduates* 
He  was  rewarded  by  a  most  brilliant  skit  from  a  facile  pen,  the 
banterer,  professing  to  be  convinced  of  his  errors,  promising- 
Well  quit  the  river  for  the  i*oom, 
The  bat  for  books  well  fingered, 
Go  in  for  Hallam  and  for  Hume, 

And  loiter  over  Lingard. 
And  then,  perhaps,  some  future  day. 

Boasting,  of  course,  excluded, 
We  may  be  able — who  can  say  1 
To  get  a  third — as  you  did! 
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And  as  in  1846  even  Hallam  and  Hume  were  not  official  sub- 
jects of  study,  for  the  School  of  Law  and  History  did  not  yet  exist, 
the  domain  of  Oxford  orthodoxy  in  the  reading  line  was  narrower 
than  when  the  sportive  gibe  just  quoted  was  penned.  The  curri- 
culum in  fisivourwith  the  plodding  don  was,  as  Sydney  Smith  once 
said,  *  devoid  of  any  particle  of  entertainment,'  and  the  diligent 
son  of  Alma  Mater  fed  on  as  dry  provender  as  if  he  had  robbed  his 
prodigal  brother  of  his  diet  of  husks.  In  the  life  of  Beginald 
Heber  we  are  told  that  he  laboured  under  the  reproach  at  the 
University  of  having  no  taste  for  exact  science  or  for  critical  know- 
ledge, and  when  asked  the  date  of  any  particular  event  he  could 
seldom  give  it,  yet  he  always  knew  who  were  alive  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  by  whose  agency  it  was  brought  about,  and  what 
were  the  important  consequences  that  resulted  from  it.  Long 
after  Heber's  day  the  most  brilliant  orator  and  poet  among 
Irish  churchmen  was  pronounced  not  scholar  enough,  and  too 
irregular  in  his  conduct  for  his  tutor's  ideal,  and  was  debarred,  so 
fiur  as  the  censorial  power  of  his  original  college  extended,  from 
those  distinctions  of  which  his  after-life  has  afforded  such  a  harvest. 
The  better  day  of  common  sense  was  only  dawning  in  the  forties, 
and  the  Union  was  to  some  extent  under  the  same  influence, 
which  strove  to  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  Pegasus  in  harness. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  interest 
excited  among  men  of  all  sections  of  opinion  when  we  heard  that 
the  grandson  of  the  great  orator  Sheridan,  a  young  *  tuft'  just  come 
up,  intended  to  become  a  debater— except  in  the  phrase  '  tuft 
hunter,'  scarce  any  remembrance  exists  of  this  University  sjmonym 
for  peer,  derived  from  the  velvet  cap  with  gold  tassel  which, 
^th  a  wide-sleeved  silk  gown,  was  the  undress  collegiate  garb  of 
a  nobleman — and  though  the  rather  sad  and  thoughtful  face  of 
Lord  DuflFerin,  a  fateful  visage,  like  Vandyke's  King  Charles,  had 
little  promise  of  the  buoyant  levity  of  the  Hibernian,  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  he  could  speak  in  a  fashion  which  had  the 
recommendation  of  being  as  unlike  the  conventional  declaimer  of 
the  spouting  club  as  possible.  No  one  could  have  described  him, 
as  a  Brasenose  rhymster  did  that  type  of  the  empiric — 

See  issue  forth  in  state 
The  mighty  leader  of  the  fierce  debate. 
With  studied  attitude  he  takes  his  stand, 
Serenely  silly,  and  grotesquely  grand. 
Now  he  begins,  and  like  some  French  alarum 
(I  mean  the  thing  which  people  use  to  scare'em 
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In  early  morn),  when  onoe  he  has  begun 
Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  him  till  he's  done. 
With  rapid  gesture,  and  with  speed  immense. 
Heedless  alike  of  grammar  and  of  sense, 
He  fires  away ;  and  boobies  round  him  sit 
Who  kindly  laugh  at  all  his  borrowed  wit. 

Lord  Dufiferin's  maiden  speech  was  delivered  in  May,  1846,  on  a 
motion  that  ^  The  late  insurrection  in  Poland  had  no  just  claims 
upon  the  sympathy  of  Europe.'  He  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  pro* 
position,  which,  although  it  secured  the  support  of  Sclater  of  Baliol 
(now  Lord  Basing)  and  of  two  other  men  who  became  presidents  of 
the  Society,  was  rejected  without  a  division.  Either  because  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  reception,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  did  not 
address  the  House  again  for  several  months,  although  very  shortly 
afterwards  there  was  an  animated  debate  upon  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  which  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  join.  The 
motion,  which  attributed  the  cry  for  Repeal  to  our  past  neglect  of 
the  country,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six  votes,  after  an  amend* 
ment  ascribing  it  to  '  factious  spirit '  had  been  lost  by  one  vote 
only.  Nor  did  he  take  any  part  in  a  subsequent  debate  upon  the 
same  subject,  when  a  resolution  attributing  the  distress  in  Ireland 
to  the  &ults  of  its  own  people  was  rejected.  But,  as  will  be  shortly 
seen,  his  practical  sympathy  with  the  calamities  of  that  sad  epoch 
was  real  and  deep. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  the  Irish  question  that  he  made  his 
reappearance  in  the  debates  in  the  spring  of  1847.  He  selected 
on  that  occasion  as  his  subject  for  discussion,  that '  The  system  of 
modem  theatricals  is,  and  ever  has  been,  detrimental  to  the 
morals  of  the  age,'  a  proposition  which,  setting  aside  the  singular 
contradiction  in  terms  involved  in  its  wording,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  had  little  chance  of  acceptance  in  an  assembly 
like  the  Union,  composed  of  cultured  and  pleasure-loving  young 
men,  but  which  in  the  sequel  was  assented  to  in  rather  a  fiHl  House 
by  a  substantial  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  after  an  amend* 
menttotheefifectthat  ^theatrical  entertainments  properly  conducted 
were  beneficial  to  morals,'  had  been  rejected  without  a  division. 

Triumphant  as  thus  appeared  the  advocacy  of  the  proposition 
for  the  moment,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Lord  Dufferin 
had  cause  in  the  sequel  to  congratulate,  himself  on  his  success. 
Certainly  when,  immediately  after  he  had  left  the  University,  he 
presided  at  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Macready,  he  made  a  speech  in  which, 
though  with  infinitely  more  ability,  he  adopted  the  precise  line  of 
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argument  indicated  in  the  amendment  by  which,  in  our  crude 
fiuhion,  his  motion  was  attempted  to  be  traversed.  Bub  in  Oxford 
itself  a  reaction  upon  the  lines  of  social  progress,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  exercised  an 
influence  which  it  had,  up  to  that  time,  failed  to  attain.  The 
younger  members  of  the  University  generally  regarded  with 
extreme  dis&vour  the  passing  of  such  a  vote  by  the  Union.  They 
thought  that  the  mover  must  have  been  captured  by  a  section 
who  were  opposed  to  any  widening  of  the  basis  of  intellectual  life, 
and  while  his  standing  and  character  procured  him  respect,  he 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  set  of  men  who  were  on  the 
brink  of  success  in  the  Society.  They  considered  that  the 
selection  of  theatricals  as  a  'point  cCappui  to  attack  the  *  fast  set,' 
who  were  supposed  to  be  invading  the  Union,  was  prompted  by 
the  consideration  that  the  condemnation  of  the  stage  was  a  tenet 
upon  which  both  extremes  of  Church  parties  could  meet,  and,  in 
truth,  the  *  serious  *  writers  of  that  date  were  thoroughly  at  one 
on  that  subject  alone,  Crresley  and  Legh  Richmond  alike  denying, 
as  some  divines  of  the  present  day  would  do,  that  a  Christian 
could  lawfully  enjoy  a  farce.  There  was  a  tract  (presented 
occasionally  to  undergraduates  by  serious  friends)  in  which  the 
inscription,  *  The  Way  to  the  Pit,'  supposed  to  be  seen  outside 
theatres,  was  made  the  text  of  a  warning  against  the  ^  pit '  of 
destruction ! 

That  a  revolt  against  these  sentiments  was  in  the  air  became 
patent  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Dufferin  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Union.  He  was  not  indeed  opposed ;  but 
the  conmrittee  which,  in  accordance  with  custom,  he  had  the 
right  to  nominate  was  directly  challenged,  and  two  of  his 
nominees — one  being  his  close  friend,  Mr.  Boyle  (the  late  Lord 
Glasgow)— were  replaced  by  two  of  the  Opposition,  of  whom  one 
had  been  the  mover  of  the  amendment  to  his  anti-theatrical 
resolution.  One  who  personally  served  under  him  may  be  allowed 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  generous  and  high-minded  way  in  which 
he  acted  on  the  occasion,  extending  to  the  intruders  into  his 
council  the  same  courtesy  and  confidence  which  he  gave  to  his 
own  selected  colleagues. 

But  another  reason  for  this  opposition  arose  from  a  proposal 
which,  having  secured  the  permission  of  the  outgoing  committee, 
he  had  launched  upon  the  Union  on  the  eve  of  his  nomination  to 
the  chair.  There  existed  at  that  time  a  fund,  popularly  estimated 
at  five  hundred  pounds,  arising  fix)m  the  accumulated  subscrip- 
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tions  of  former  yean,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  and  this,  in  the 
vein  of  mLsystematic  philanthropy  which  chanuitoiBed  that  gene- 
ration of  workers  in  the  cause  of  charity,  he  proposed  to  give  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  Irish  fiemune,  whose  urgent  and  pitiaMe  dis- 
tress he  had  recently  witnessed  during  an  expedition  to  Skib- 
bereen,  which  he  had  taken  in  company  with  his  frigid  Mr*  Boyle. 
In  spite  of  remonstrances  from  many  quarters,  couched  in  various 
terms,  he  resolved  to  bring  this  proposal  bef<«e  a  meeting  of  the 
Union,  to  be  called  specially  to  consider  the  subject  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  printed  records  of  the  debates  in  the  Union  do 
not  contain  any  details  whatever  of  the  proceedings  in  '  private 
business,'  though  the  speeches  on  such  occasions  were  frequently 
of  greater  vigour,  and  included  often  names  of  greater  eminence, 
than  upon  the  merely  academic  questions  of  the  public  nights ; 
but  if  there  is  no  official  record  of  the  transactions  in  print,  the 
recollection  of  many  of  the  survivors  of  those  present  is  quite  dear 
as  to  their  main  outlines.  They  would  not  easily  forg^  the  im- 
portance which  attached  to  the  meeting,  the  room  being  filled 
not  only  by  the  younger  members  of  the  University,  but  by  older 
and  graver  faces  not  often  to  be  seen  there.  One  form  is  not 
likely  to  escape  remembrance— of  square  and  sturdy  build,  dad 
in  the  gown  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  announced  himself  to  the 
secretary  when  he  rose  to  oppose  as  Thomson,  feUow  and  tutor  of 
Queen's,  but  who  was  shortly  destined  to  attract  the  favourable 
notice  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  become  Primate  of  the  Northern 
Province.  James  Fraser,  also,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
then  fellow  of  Oriel,  was  among  the  dissentients ;  but  the  most 
determined  of  aU  opponents  was  Tom  Collins  of  Wadham,  who 
had,  it  was  whispered  in  the  room,  some  legal  document  in  his 
pocket  ready  to  serve  upon  the  treasurer  in  case  the  motion  should 
be  carried.  GoUins  was  considered  at  Oxford  a  queer  fish,  a  com- 
poimd  of  eccentridty  and  taciturnity,  but,  strangely  enough, 
among  all  the  men  then  in  residence  who  attained  in  after  years 
some  distinction  in  parliamentary  and  public  life — Ward  Hunt, 
Sclater  Booth,  Stavdey  Hill,  Dodson,  &c. — ^he  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elected  on  a 
vacancy  for  his  native  town,  Knaresborough,  in  1851.  He  was  as. 
odd  and  as  cynically  silent  in  the  House  as  he  had  been  at  Oxford, 
but  he  obtained  quite  a  reputation  for  close  attendance  and  shrewd 
ob&ervation,  so  that  he  settled  down  ere  long  into  a  kind  of  un- 
acknowledged junior  whip. 

If  earnestness  of  purpose  an(i  sympathetic  pleading  could  hay^ 
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gained  the  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presidents-elect  would  • 
have  succeeded ;  he  spoke  fax  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
and  even  his  opponents  had  to  express  a  real  regret  that  they- 
were  unable  to  yield  to  his  touching  appeal.     It  is  characteristic  i 
of  the  modes  in  vogue  in  the  Union,  that  Mr.  Stanton,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  was  appealed  to  to  stop  arguments  ^  addressed  • 
to  the  feelings  of  the  House,'  and  that  87  members  voted  for 
the  proposal   is  a  proof  that  it  was  widely  taken  up ;  though 
I  do  not  think  any  speaker  of  eminence,  except  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
appeared  in  its  fisivour,  while  Mr.  Thomson's  amendment,  viz.  that 
Rule  70,  prohibiting  any  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  being 
given  in  aid  of  any  public  subscription,  should  be  enforced,  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Chase,  afterwards  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
and  others,  and  carried  by  151  votes. 

It  was  so  evident  that  to  vote  away  a  fond  which  practically 
did  not  belong  to  the  present  goieration  of  members  of  the  Society, . 
but  equaUy  to  those  of  the  past  and  future,  would  be  certainly 
inequitable  and  possibly  illegal,  that  the  mover  had  to  fall  back 
upon  a  suggestion  hazarded  by  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  that  an  association  might  be  formed  among  the  under- 
graduates to  retrench  their  ordinary  expenses,  in  order  that  the 
sums  thus  saved  might  be  given  to  the  &mine  fund. 

This  scheme,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  only  partially 
successfol,  mainly,  perhaps,  for  a  reason  alleged  with  such  amus* 
ing  frankness  by  a  periodical  at  that  time  current  in  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  ipaiasima  verba  are  worth  giving.  *  The  system. 
of  credit,'  said  the  ^  Oxonian,'  ^  is  so  widely  extended  and  so  com- 
plicated in  its  operation,  that  few  men  know  what  they  spend  on 
each  particular  luxury,  and,  therefore,  cannot  tell  what  they  may 
be  able  to  save.  Moreover,  if  by  a  strict  system  of  economy  for 
one  or  two  terms  they  might  save  any  sum  they  would  be  bound 
by  every  law,  divine  and  human,  to  give  it  to  their  creditors  and 
pay  with  it  their  just  debts.'  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  add  that,  despite  these  prudent  and  dissuasive  counsels,  a 
substantial  sum  was  added  to  the  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress. 

The  more  momentous  consequence  of  this  struggle,  so  far  as 
Oxford  itself  is  concerned,  was,  that  it  became  the  occasion  of  the 
disputed  sum,  and  all  other  property  of  which  the  Union  Society 
was  possessed,  being  vested  in  four  trustees  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  such  trusts,  and  of  the  immediate  inception  of  a  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  which  should  be  the  absolute  property 
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of  the  Society,  and  sufficient  for  all  their  requirements ;  so  that 
the  ample  and  artistically  adorned  premises  now  identified  with 
the  Union  were  in  a  very  few  years  ready  for  occupation  by  its 
members* 

There  is  no  place  like  Oxford  to  teach  the  lesson  that  the  race 
of  life  is  not  to  the  swift.  Among  those  who  were  prominently 
engaged  in  the  scenes  just  imperfectly  described,  how  varied  was 
the  ratio  of  success  in  after  life,  and  how  completely  falsified  were 
the  vaticinations  of  admirers  or  detractors !  The  most  brilliant 
debater  of  his  day,  a  man  who  measured  swords  not  altogether 
unworthily  with  Lord  Salisbury,  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  a 
pauper  hospital ;  the  most  rigid  Tory  and  unflinching  Protection* 
ist  of  our  debates  spent  a  life  in  vain  efforts  to  enter  Parliament 
as  a  Badical,  and  finally  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition  in 
such  shattered  health  that  he  gave  one  vote  in  a  crucial  division 
and  went  home  to  die.  The  eloquent  Bishop  of  Deny  &iled  in 
his  second  candidature  for  the  committee  of  the  Union,  while  our 
popular  orator,  that  best  of  epigrammatic  debaters,  Balph  Benson, 
never,  although  more  than  once  a  candidate,  secured  a  seat  in 
ParUament.  But  of  all  the  strange  instances  of  the  irony  of  fi&te 
which  our  annals  can  furnish,  nothing  can  exceed  the  fact,  little 
realised  by  visitors  to  Oxford  of  to-day,  that  the  splendid  home  of 
the  Union  Society  is  in  truth  the  perennial  monument  of  the 
disappointed  aspirations  of  the  one  of  our  presidents  whose  name, 
since  Mr.  Gladstone's,  is  the  most  illustrious  we  can  boast,  for 
Lord  Eobert  Cecil  never  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Union. 

Yet  the  after  career  of  Lord  Dufferin,  author,  diplomatist, 
statesman,  administrator,  has  reversed  the  auguries  of  his  attempts 
while  at  the  University  in  almost  every  important  respect,  save 
the  honour  and  the  chivalry  which  he  drew  from  a  line  of  ances- 
tors faithful  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  persecuted  by  her  bigoted  great- 
grandson.  His  memory  ought  to  be  green  among  members  of  the 
Union.  If,  like  Engine  of  Savoy  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  his  first 
lance  was  broken  unsuccessfully,  like  them  he  has  lived  to  compel 
the  admiration  of  a  world. 

W.  K  E.  Bedford. 
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SIKGULAK  is  the  controyenj  between  Mr.  Bider  Haggard  and 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  on  the  vailing  up  of  frail  nuns. 
In  Montezv/ma'a  Daughter  Mr.  Haggard  let  the  Spanish  clergy 
irall  up  a  nnn  who  had  a  little  boy.  Then  Mr,  Britten,  of  the 
GathoUc  Truth  Society,  averred  that  Mr.  Haggard  did  not  tell 
the  Catholic  truth,  nor  any  other  variety  of  truth,  and  the  Bev. 
Herbert  Thurston  assailed  the  novelist  in  The  Month.  Whence 
all  this  excitement  ?  Some  Catholics — not  all — are  kittle  cattle. 
I  once  wrote  some  verses  in  ScribneT^a  Magazine^  wherein  I  said 
that  I  wished  the  wheel  of  Time  would  bring  back  the  Ages  of 
Faith.  Then  might  it  be  my  lot  to  live  as  a  holy  friar  at 
St.  Mary's,  on  St.  Mary's  loch^  and  supply  the  brethren  with 
*  uneducated  trout ' : 

A  monk  where  Meggat  winds  and  laves 
The  lone  St.  Mary's  of  the  Wavea 

Nothing  could  be  less  offensive.  It  was,  indeed,  highly  com- 
plimentary. But  a  Catholic  editor  in  America  bade  Catholics 
boycott  Messrs.  Scribner's  harmless  magazine,  where  such  matter 
as  mine,  so  injurious  to  the  fiuth,  was  printed.  Truly  here  is 
touchiness. 

• 
Mr.  Haggard's  incident  is  an  old  piece  of  the  common  stock 
of  romance.  Sir  Walter  bricks  up  a  nun  in  Marmion — *  erring 
sister,  go  in  peace.'  Byron  bricks  up  a  nun.  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends^  I  think,  that  favourite  of  Mr.  Allan  Quatermain, 
bricks  up  the  nun  who  *  winked  at  the  gardener's  lad.'  Mr. 
James  Britten  and  Mr.  Thurston  should  have  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  Scott  (whose  Ma/rmion  has  had  a  wide  circulation), 
against  Byron  and  B^ham. 
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Mr.  Haggard  saw  in  the  museum  of  Mexico  the  remains  of  a 
woman  and  a  baby  found  immured  in  a  religious  building  in  the 
town.  He  has  traced— evidence  in  hand — ^the  bodies  from  the  hole 
in  the  wall  to  the  niche  in  the  museum.  So  his  critic  suggests 
that  his  ^  memory  or  imagination  is  playing  him  tricks.'  This  is 
neither  a  courteous  nor  a  probable  hypothesis.  *  Facts  are  chiels 
that  winna  ding.'  It  would  be  wiser  to  argue  that  wicked  men 
first  put  skeletons  in  the  wall  and  then  uncovered  them,  to  vex 
the  Church,  as  the  Devil  buried  fossils  to  puzzle  the  fiEdthfdl. 
The  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  Mexican  skeleton  may  have 
been  that  of  a  '  Virgin  of  the  Sun '  hardly  applies  to  the  case. 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  as  Mr.  James  Crawley  would  have  said,  were 
*  at  the  other  shop,'  in  Peru,  not  in  Mexico.  '  Everyone,  wiUi* 
out  exception,  will  be  glad  if  it  can  be  proved  that  firail  nuns 
were  never  bricked  up.  In  that  case  the  legend  is  probably 
carried  on  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Vestal  Virgins.  It  would 
be  confirmed  if  bodies  were  found  walled  up  in  old  religious 
buildings.  But  these  bodies  may  have  been  put  in  by  masons  when 
already  dead,  as  a  survival  of  the  old  superstition  of  walling  up  a 
victim  in  a  new  building,  as  St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  buried 
St.  Oran  alive  under  his  new  chapel.  See  Tylor  {Ptivnitwe 
Culture^  i.  104-107)  for  a  collection  of  cases.  We  also  learn, 
from  Petrus  Thyraeus,  that  to  bury  bodies  under  the  hearth  was 
thought  to  secure  houses  from  being  haunted,  perhaps  on  the 
homoeopathic  principle.  Thus  bodies  would  be  found  immured, 
and  the  floating  legend  of  the  immured  Vestals  would  be  fastened 
on  the  Catholic  Church  and  invoked  as  an  explanation.  This,  at 
all  events,  may  be  suggested.  But  our  ancestors,  whatever  their 
creed,  stuck  at  no  form  of  religious  cruelty,  and  would  be  vexy 
much  surprised  to  find  us  miaking  such  a  pother  about  trifles. 


4» 


I  have  got  into  tribulation  with  some  Scotch  critics  for  saying 
that  civil  and  religious  liberty  never  had  a  deadlier  foe  than  the 
Covenant.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Covenant  persecuted,  but 
then,  it  is  urged,  everybody  persecuted.  Precisely,  everybody 
did  persecute.  But  why  are  the  Covenanters,  who  persecoted, 
the  chosen  children  of  Liberty  and  Freedom  of  Conscience,  while 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  Church  of  Bome,  the  Episcopalian 
.  Church  in  Scotland,  are  all  conspirators  against  Freedom  of  Con- 
science and  Liberty  ?  Wh^n  in  fall  swing,  the  Covenanters 
refused  burial  to  the  uncovenanted.  dead,  and<  exDOzmntoaicated 
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the  living  who  were  not  of  their  way  of  thinking.  Now  excom- 
munication carried  the  civil  penalty  of  legalised  boycotting. 
After  the  Bevolution  of  1688  the  Episcopal  ministers  were  tnmed 
out  of  their  livings,  just  as  the  Covenanting  ministers  had  been. 
The  ^meeting-honses'  of  Episcopalians  were  broken  up.  Catholics 
were  x^ot  even  allowed  to  enjoy  the  services  of  their  religion  in 
{Ntivate  houses.  In  1709  the  Bev.  James  Greenshields  read, 
greatly  daring,  the  English  liturgy  to  a  little  assembly  in  a 
honse  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  a  nonjuror ;  he  did  not  pray 
for  King  James,  but  for  Queen  Anne.  The  Presbytery,  how- 
ever, ^  dealt  with  him,'  and  presently  he  was  locked  up  in  the 
Tolbooth.  His  congregation  partly  consisted  of  Englishmen,  who 
did  not  understand  how  what  was  established  religion  on  one  side 
of  Tweed  was  a  criminal  offence  on  the  other.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Union,  which  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Greenshields  might  have  lain  in  gaol  till  he  died,  or  lost  heart. 
The  G-eneral  Assembly  wanted  to  hold  a  fast,  on  account  of  the 

*  crying  sin '  of  Englishmen  reading  their  prayer-book  together 
in  Scotland.  After  two  years  Crreenshields  was  liberated.  But 
by  this  time  the  Covenant  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  though  a  few 
&natics  occasionally  renewed  it.  The  spirited  proceedings  of  the 
Kirk  were  stimulated  only  by  the  dregs  of  the  old  fanaticism. 
Sixty  years  earlier  Oreenshields  would  have  been  ^  excommunicat, 
and  presently  execut,'  by  the  ministers  who  were  burning  witches 
and  sending  out  spies  on  the  walk  and  conversation  of  private 
&milies.  Of  this  kind  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience  the 
Covenant  was  the  champion.  In  1696  Catholic  books  were  seized 
in  a  private  house,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  In 
1699  the  Duke  of  (Grordon  *  made  bold '  to  hear  the  service  of  his 
Church  in  his  own  house  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  at  once  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle.  If  these  things  were  done  in  the  dry 
tree,  and  if  Thomas  Aikenhead,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  was  hanged  in 
1696,  apparently  because  he  had  read  and  talked  approvingly 
about  Spinoza's  Biblical  criticisms,  where  on  earth  does  Liberty 
come  in,  and  what  would  the  Covenant  not  have  done  had  it 
been  allowed  to  flourish  ?  Thomas  was  not  a  nice  boy;  he  babbled 
in  the  blasphemous  manner  of  enlightened  adolescence,  but  this 
was  in  private,  and  surely  a  Protestant  has  a  right  to  exercise  his 

*  private  judgment '  on  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  there 
was  to  be  no  such  right  for  Episcopalians,  Independents,  Agnostics, 
Catholics,  Quakers,  under  the  sway  of  the  free  and  noble  Piesby« 
teriAus.    The  others  were  no  better,  when  they  had  the  chance 
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to  persecute,  or  not  very  much  better.  But  they  get  all  the 
blame,  and  the  Auld  Leaven  gets  all  the  praise.  Now  what  is 
sauoe  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander, 

*     * 

The  following  poem  is  of  a  sadly  reactionary  character.  But 
we  must  pity  rather  than  condemn  the  foibles  of  old  age  and  the 
firailties  of  ^  a  decent  widdie  wumman ' : — 

THE  DECENT   WIDDIE    WOMMAN. 

I  WAS  bom  in  auchteen  twenty, 
An'  I  wad  fedn  acquent  ye 

How  things  appears 

Wi'  changing  years 
Tae  decent  folk  like  me. 
An'  the  thing  that  maist  impresses  me, 
That  positive  distresses  me, 

It's  the  lassies'  ways, 

Which  nooadays 
Is  dreadfu'  for  tae  see. 

Chorus. 

For  I'm  a  decent  wunmian, 
A  decent  widdie  wumman. 
An'  I  think  it's  no  becomin' 
Their  manners  is  that  free. 
Their  conduck'  wad  amaze  ye, 
Ye'd  think  they're  a'  gone  crazy, 
For  what  they  say  an'  what  they  dae 
Is  eztraordinar'  tae  me ! 

Weel  firstly  I'm  no  carin' 

For  the  kind  o'  things  they're  wearin', 

Wi'  their  sailor's  hats 

An'  men's  cravats 
An'  shirts  an  collars  tae ; 
I  think  'twizt  me  and  you,  sirs, 
Theyll  sune  be  wearin'  troosers ; 

But  the  girl  I  met 

Wi'  the  cigarette 
Was  the  worst  o'  a'  I  say. 

Chorue* 
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Yell  see  the  limmers  playin^ 
At  gouf ,  instead  o'  stayin* 

An*  sittin' 

Wi'  their  knitten* 
like  ladies,  i'  the  room. 
But  the  way  they  ape  the  men  is 
Maist  observable  at  tennis, 

It's  ^  denoe  *  they  ca' 

At  ilka  ba'— 
It  fills  ma  sonl  wi'  gloom*  . 

Choru9. 

Then  a'  they  learn  them's  statics, 
Or  French,  or  mathematics ; 

For  at  college 

Usefu'  knowledge 
Doesna'  seem  to  be  the  rule. 
They're  leavin'  cakes  an'  griddles 
Tae  get  scrapin'  on  their  fiddles— 

We  didna  speak 

That  heathen  Greek 
When  I  was  at  the  skole. 

There's  ithers  wha's  ambeeshuns 
Wad  mal^  them  politeeshnns, 

An'  they're  seekin' 

Tae  get  speakin', 
Aye,  an'  votin',  void  o'  shame. 
They'll  be  rinnin'  tae  the  meetin' 
An'  leave  the  bairns  a'  greetin', 

An'  ilkafole 

Maun  hae  Hame  Bule 
That  canna  role  at  hame ! 

ChOTUB. 

Ma  hairt  it's  feurly  scnnnert 
Tae  think  o'  nineteen  hunneit,  ' 

TheyTl  be  choosin' 

An'  refusin' 
Baith  in  merrige  an'  in  law. 
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At  elections  a'  the  threep  *11  • 

Be  ^  the  lassies/  no  ^  the  people,' 

They^  ootntimmer 

An'  encmnmer 
Things,  as  losh!  je  never  saw. 

'        Charua. 

Bat  I'm  a  simple  wtmunan, 
y  A  simple  viddiejnmmian, 

An'  t^he  golf  tae  which  they're  comin' 
Tis  mair  nor  I  can  say. 
Therell  be  nae  men  ava. 
They'll  ^'  be  hidden  awa, 

An'  womankind 

Be  left  behind 
Tae  gang  their  wilfh'  way ! 

A.  M.  C.  COWAN, 
W.  A.  RAMSAY. 

* 

The  craft  and  mystery  of  retail  bookselKng  is,  it  seems,  far 
from  flourishing.  If  this  be  so,  we  need  not  wonder,  for  the  ease 
with  which  most  people  can  abstain  £rom  buying  even  the  books 
they  want  to  read  is  truly  wonderful.  Few  are  of  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  in  Miss  Wan^der's  pleasant  lxk)k.  The  Humes 
of  Marchmont*  Sir  Patrick  was  a  Whig,  almost  or  quite  a 
Bepublican.  He  had  a  sha):p  run  for  his  neck,  and  reached  Paris 
with  only  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket.  He  passed  a  bookseller's 
shop,  and  his  fiuthfol  retainer,  the  companion  of  his  exile, 
addressed  him  in  'some  such  words  as  these  : — *  0  Sir  Paitrick, 
ye're  no  gaun  in  there  ?  It's  a  piUing  yetsel'  into  temptation ; 
it's  a  positive  tempting  o'  Providence.  Ye  hae  but  ae  half-crown 
— do,  sir,  be  canny  wi'  it,'  But  Sir  Patrick  had  seen  a  book  which 
he  liked  the  look  of;  perhaps  it  was  'a  roguish  French  novel;' 
perhaps  it  was  a  Livy,  and  bang  went  his  last  half-crown.  For- 
tunately remittances  arrived  that  very  day,  and  I  trust  that  this 
good  man  and  his  friend  breakfasted  royally.  Macaulay,  who 
hated  Sir  Patrick,  speaks  of  a  certain  performance  as  *  the  worst 
action  of  his  bad  life.'  This  purchase  of  the  French  book  with  the 
last  three  francs  was  the  best  action  of  his  good  life.    Though  he 

*  Blackwoods.  vitttlUastistiGna  fconc  FMnily  Pcstnitt. 
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was  a  Whig,  we  must  all  admire  his  truly  gallant  conduct  on  thifi 
occasion.  The  Society  of  Authors  should  have  a  statue  of  Sir 
Patrick  in  bronze,  opposite  their  6ffice.  A  painting  in  oils  by 
Mr.  Bogle  (if  he  will  condescend  to  draw  the  effigy  of  a  Whig)  is 
the  least  with  which  we  can  be  contented. 


But  book-buyers  like  Sir  Patrick  (St.  Patrick  I  had  almost 
called  him)  are  rare.  People  grudge  the  price  of  a  cab  fiEure  for 
books  which  they  actually  desire  to  read,  books  which  are  posses- 
sions for  ever.  No  wonder  that  the  bookseller  complains.  But  I 
do  think  that  a  little  more  intelligence  would  do  the  trade  no 
harm.  Lately  reading  in  a  volume  of  privately-printed  letters,  I 
found  the  author  writing  from  Oxford  in  1875.  He  spoke  of  a 
volume  of  rhymes  of  my  own,  of  which  he  wished  to  send  a  copy  to 
his  correspondent — an  act  of  rare  liberality,  worthy  of  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Malcolm  Macmillan,  who  presented  the  beautiful,  and  I 
believe  unique,  archaic  lecythua  to  the  British  Museum.  '  But  the 
book  is  out  of  print,'  he  says.  Now  the  said  rhymes,  namely.  Bed- 
lads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  FraneSy  were  printed  in  1872.  The  press 
spoke  with  undeserved  kindness  of  the  volume.  But,  there  being 
600  copies  printed,  the  book,  published  in  1872,  was  not  ^  out  of 
print'  till,  I  think,  1887,  or  thereabouts.  How  could  it  be  sold, 
indeed,  if  booksellers,  and  that  in  a  place' like  Oxford,  said  it  could 
not  be  procured  ?  This  is  a  very  common  game  of  booksellers. 
Why  they  do  it  I  cannot  understand,  but  constantly  they  decline 
to  get  a  would-be  buyer  the  work  he  waiits,  alleging  that  it  is  *  out 
of  print.'  Of  course  an  author  loses  by  this  stoitagem,  and  a 
bookseller  loses,  and  the  publisher  loses.  Then  the  second-hand 
booksellers  put  a  double  or  treble  price  on  copies  of  the  book,  asking 
fifteen  shillings  for  what  can  be  purchased  at  three-and-nine. 
This,  of  course,  is  quite  good  business,  but  the  motives  of  the 
other  bookseller  are  inscrutable.  I  could  understand  him  if  he 
said, '  Oh,  that  is  no  longer  read ;  everybody  is.  reading  8l/u/ni  arid 
Cellar y  or  whatever  it  may  be  which  he  happens  to  have  and 
wants  to  sell.  But  why  declare  that  a  book  is  ^  out  of  print ' 
when  the  publisher's  shelves  are  moaning  beneath  stacks  of  it? 
By  the  expenditure  of  a  halfpenny  postcard  the  tradesman  might 
get  the  book  and  oblige  his  customer.  Lately  I  asked  for  a  new 
book  at  a  country  shop.  The  bookseller  sent  -to.. his  London 
agent,  who  had  never  heard  of  it^  could  not  findit,  and  so  forth. 
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though,  in  pomt  of  fistct,  it  really  vas  nearly  Spuisi.  There  seems 
to  be  a  certain  lack  of  intelligence  and  of  interest  in  proceedings 
like  these.  Business  cannot  be  done  successfully  without  ac- 
quiring a  little  knowledge,  and  taking  a  little  trouble.  A  book- 
seller's shop  may  be  made  a  delightful  place,  where  some  people 
are  drawn  as  by  a  magnet,  or  it  may  be  made  a  mere  hall  of  dis- 
appointment, with  nothing  on  the  shelves  but  illiterate  rubbish, 
and  nothing  on  the  tradesman's  lips  but  ^  out  of  print,'  or  '  there 
is  no  such  book.'  Poets,  of  course,  suflTer  more  than  the  other 
authors,  and  the  very  few  people  who  want  modem  rhymes  are 

not  allowed  to  get  them, 

•  * 

A  ROUMANIAN  SONG. 

In  the  green  garden  sitteth  on  a  bed 
Of  columbine,  a  young  and  rosy  maid, 
Under  the  shade  of  roses  white  and  red. 

A  young  man  lingers  as  he  passes  by ; 

*  0  fair,  and  over-fiur  for  such  as  I ; 

Art  thou  a  maid,  dear  heart  ? '  is  all  his  cry. 

*  Or  art  thou  some  glad  peasant's  mated  dove, 

Or  a  white  goddess  strayed  from  heavens  above  ? ' 

*  No  goddess  I ;  ,nor  any  peasant's  love. 

But  a  Carnation  in  this  garden  sown, 

A  red  Carnation  in  this  garden  grown : 

Youth,  hast  thou  not  some  flower  for  thine  own  ? ' 

*  Nay,  none  I  have,'  he  said ;  *  the  dew  am  I. 
I  come  at  nightfall  when  the  leaves  are  dry. 
And  when  I  go.  Carnation,  thou  shalt  die ! ' 

NORA  HOPPER. 

•  * 
• 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland's  performance  lately, 
and  one  point,  at  least,  was  curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  Cumber- 
land handed  a  bunch  of  keys  to  a  gentleman  on  the  platform,  told 
him  to  hide  them,  and  left  the  room.  The  gentleman  whose 
business  it  was  to  hide  the  keys  said  to  me,  *  Shall  I  put  them  on 
the  ledge  of  the  music-gallery? '  which  was  so  high  that,  to  reach  • 
it,  you  had  to  cUmb  on  a  chair.  I  said,  ^  Put  them  imder  that 
hat  on  the  chimney-piece,'  which  was  done.    Mr.  Cumberland 
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now  entered,  blindfolded.  He  did  not  take  the  hand  of  the 
hider  of  the  keys,  but  both  placed  their  hands  near  each  other, 
about  six  inches  apart.  Occasionally  Mr.  Cumberland  touched  the 
hand  of  the  concealer  of  the  keys,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
grasped  it.  Mr.  Cumberland  then  went  straight  below  the 
gallery,  climbed  up  to  it,  and  grouped  along  the  edge.  This  was 
unsuccessfol ;  so  he  came  back  to  the  platform,  made  a  fresh  start, 
and  discovered  the  keys  in  the  lining  of  the  hat  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland 
manages  his  accomplishment;  probably  various  not  abnormal 
indications  lead  him  to  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search.  But 
I  understand  that,  in  these  games,  the  seeker  veiy  often  goes  first 
to  a  place  which  the  hider  has  thought  of  but  discarded.  Where 
hands  are  touched  there  is  probably  some  unconscious  muscular 
indication. 


This  going  just  to  the  place  first  thought  of  by  the  hider 
reminds  one  of  a  very  curious  story,  that  of  the  Assynt  murder,  in 
1830.  The  story  may  be  read  in  Fraser's  Magazvae  for 
December  1856.  But  the  narrator  probably  took  the  tale  from 
oral  tradition ;  at  all  events,  he  has  made  it  much  more  marvellous 
than  it  really  was,  and  the  names  are  all  wrong.  There  is  a  tract 
on  the  subject  (1889),  published  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Castle  Street, 
Inverness,  where  you  buy  the  Jacobite  pamphlets.  But  the  tract  is 
partly  made  up  from  the  contemporary  report  of  the  trial  in  the 
Invemeaa  Courier^  and  that  report  was  inaccurate  and  incom- 
plete. As  a  study  of  Highland  life,  and  of  the  homicidal 
psychology,  the  pamphlet  is  most  interesting.  But,  as  regards 
Kenneth  Frazer,  *  The  Dreamer,'  the  report  is  nearly  worthless. 


Hugh  Macleod  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  AssynL  Amiable 
and  clever  as  a  boy,  as  a  young  man  he  took  to  whisky  and  the 
lassies.  He  got  deeply  into  debt  for  smart  clothes,  and  was 
ready  for  crime.  In  March  1830  he  murdered  a  pedlar,  threw 
his  body  into  a  lochan,  and  hid  the  pack  in  a  cairn  of  sUmes. 
He  soon,  afterwards  removed  the  pack,  and  hid  some  of  the 
goods  in  another  place,  near  the  cairn.  Suspicion  was  aroused, 
the  dead  body  was  found,  and  Hugh  was  imprisoned  in  September 
1830.  There  he  lay  till  September  1831,  when  he  was  tried 
and  condemned.     His  sister,  like  Jeanie  Deans,  felt  obliged  to 
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q>eak  trdths  VFiiioh  weighed  heavily  agidDst  him.  The  dieam— 
evidence  was  that  of  Kenneth  Frazer,  called  '  The  Dreamer.'  I 
quote  his  evidence  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  trial: — ^Wit- 
ness then  gave  his  statement  as  follows : — ''  I  was  at  home 
when  I  had  the  dream  in  the  month  of  February.  It  was  said 
to  me  in  my  sleep  by  a  voice,  like  a  man's  voice,  that  the 
pack  was  lying  in  sight  of  the  place.  I  got  a  sight  of  the 
place  jnst  as  if  I  had  been  awake.  I  never  saw  the  place 
before,  but  the  voice  said  in  Craelic  the  pack  of  the  merchant 
is  lying  in  a  cai/m  of  stones  i/a  a  hollow  near  to  their  house. 
The  voice  did  not  name  Macleod's  house.  When  the  officer  came 
[in  April]  I  took  him  to  the  place  I  had  got  a  sight  of.  It 
was  on  the  south-west  side  of  Loch  Tor-na-h-eigin.  We  found 
nothing  there,  and  we  then  went  to  search  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bum.  I  had  not  seen  this  place  in  my  dream,  but  it  was 
not  far  from  the  place  I  had  seen  in  my  dream  that  the  things 
were  found.  There  were  five  silk  handkerchiefs."'  Of  course, 
'  the  officer,'  or  policeman,  should  have  been  examined  also  on 
this  discovery.  But,  if  he  was  so  examined,  nothing  is  said 
about  it  in  his  evidence  as  printed.  The  report  is  very  defective, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  full  of  confusion  as  to  dates.  Macleod 
confessed  before  he  was  hanged,  and  exculpated  the  Dreamer 
from  any  share  in  or  guilty  knowledge  of  the  murder.  An 
ingenious  theory  was  invented  to  the  effect  that  Macleod,  when 
drunk,  had  confessed  to  the  Dreamer,  when  the  Dreamer  was 
irunk,  and  that  memory  returned  in  the  dream.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  disproved.  In  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  lamblichus, 
speaking  of '  veridical '  dreams,  describes  them  as  exactly  like  that 
of  Kenneth  Frazer.  ^  We  hear  a  voice.'  However,  my  point  is 
that  the  dream  was  wrong.  It  led  Frazer,  not  to  the  place 
where  the  hidden  objects  lay,  but  to  that  in  which  they  had 
originally  been  concealed,  *a  cairn  of  stones.'  But  was  it  the 
same  cairn  ?  Even  that  we  do  not  learn,  and  it  is  vain  to  appeal 
to  tradition.  The  writer  in  Fraser^s  makes  the  Dreamer  dream 
thrice  of  the  scene  and  tragedy  of  the  murder.  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  such  matter  in  the  report  of  the  trial.  Kenneth  dreamed, 
in  short,  a  false  dream,  but  he  was  very  nearly  right,  and  the 
place  he  saw  in  his  sleep  was,  apparently,  that  originally,  selected 
by  the  murderer  for  the  concealment  of  the  victim's  property; 
If  so,  this  was  analogous  to  the  bad  shots  made  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Cumberland  and  others  in  the  *  willing  game.' 
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The  Matchmaker. 

Human  life  is  nought  but  error.— Schillkr.  ' 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

*  LET  EVERY  HERRING   HANG   BY  ITS  AIN  TAIL !  ' 

'/\NLY  Torquil ! '  was  Penelope's  fiifet  thought,  and  her  steps 
\J     instantly  slcLckened  in  obedience  to  it. 

But  the  next  minute  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  say  *  only 
Torquil.'  Torquil  had  rushed  past  her,  oblivious  of  her  presence, 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  emotions.  She  had  caught  a 
fuU  glimpse  of  his  bronzed  face  distorted  with  passion,  and  heard 
him  again  give  utterance  to  a  deep  objurgation,  whose  object  or 
objects  it  was  not  diflScult  to  determine.  His  eye  was  directea 
towards  the  heather  brae.  On  the  brae  there  were  only  two  i)eople. 

Penelope  shrank  into  herself. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  felt  literally  too  much  startled  to  think. 
She  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes  and  ears ;  it 
seemed  such  a  strange,  inexplicable  thing,  that  this  simple  moun- 
taineer should  be  thus  moved  by  a  sight  which,  however 'depressirg 
to  herself,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  interest  for  him. 

Presently,  however,  she  began  as  usual  to  take  counsel  with 
herself  in  her  own  tongue,  which  was  not  the  tongue  approved  in 
her  present  home. 

*  What  the  dickens  is  it  to  you,  Greek  Face  ?    We  all  know 
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\7hat  a  fine  gentleman  you  are,  and  how  you  will  wear  as  many  shirts 
a  week  as  your  master,  and  read  poetry  lying  on  the  moor,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it*;  but,  good  gracious,  man!  that  needn't  make  you 
swear,  at  Mr.  Bedwood  behind  his  back !  You  are  a  mighty  fine 
fellow,  and  your  airs  and  graces  are  quite  in  keeping.  I  admire 
you  on  the  moor,  my  **  stag  of  ten,"  as  Carnoustie  calls  you,  but  I 
did  not  admire  you  particularly  in  the  boat,  when  you  were  rather 
cheeky  about  Mr.  Redwood's  rowing ;  and  I  did  not  admire  you 
at  all,  quite  the  contrary,  just  now,  when  you  scowled  and  growled 
in  your  barbarous  dialect,  and  shook  your  imtutored  fist  at  him, 
thinking  no  one  saw  you.  Your  head's  turned,  that's  what  it  is, 
Apollo.  You  poor  fool,  can't  you  see  that  it  isn't  look^  which  will 
send  you  up  the  ladder  of  life  ? '  continued  she,  contemptuously. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  *  It  was  really  very  impertinent,  disgracefully 
impertinent !  These  Camousties  encourage  impertinence  by  their 
very  pride  and  egotism.  They  won't  know  anyone  out  of  their  own 
world,  and  their  world  consists  of  themselves  and  their  creatures  ; 
naturally  the  creatures  get  to  be  as  self-important  as  their 
betters.  Even  Tosh  talks  about  "  ain  o*  oorsels "  to  them ;  and 
they  all  gravely  listen.  It  does  not  matter  for  poor  silly  Tosh ; 
but  it  is  a  different  thing  when  Torquil  Macalister  is  encouraged  to 
criticise  Mr.  Redwood's  handling  of  the  oar,  and  exhibit  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  before  an  admiring  audience.  Here  is  consequence 
No.  1.  He  has  the  insolence  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  one 
of  our  guests ;  and.  No.  2,  to  shake  his  fist  at  him.  How  horrid 
a  man  of  that  class  looks  when  he  is  in  a  rage ! '  with  a  little  un- 
easy shrug  of  her  shoulders.  *  I  suppose  this  Torquil  likes  to  play 
first  fiddle,  and  be  noticed  by  the  gentry,  and  all  that ;  some  of 
these  outdoor  servants  do.  And  Mina  encourages  him,  I  know 
she  does.  I  told  her  the  other  day  I  thought  she  spoke  to  Torquil 
Macalister  too  much  on  terms  of  equality,  and  she  would  not  take 
the  hint ;  but  if  she  had  seen  this  "  poor  harmless  shepherd,"  as 
she  called  him,  just  now,  I  fancy  she  would  alter  her  tune.' 

Presently  it  was  *  There  they  come  with  their  pail !  It  is  as 
well  it  has  a  lid ;  they  would  never  carry  it  to  the  caves  without 
spilling  the  half,  if  they  had  taken  an  open  can.  There  goes 
Torquil  Macalister  to  humbly  offer  his  services.  Nay,  Torquil, 
they  won't  give  it  up — oh,  they  have ! '  witnessing  the  transference. 
^  That's  as  well,'  continued  Penelope,  musing;  *  just  as  well.  It 
may  soothe  this  injured  native's  ruffled  feelings,  and  it  leaves 
someone  else  free  to  come  this  way — ^and ' — her  cheek  glowed — 
*  he  is  looking  this  way.     Perhaps — perhapg  he  is  coming.' 
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The  next  moment  she  was  gathering  sticks  vigorously. 

Redwood  had  suggested  that,  as  Miss  Carnoustie  no  longer 
needed  him,  he  might  perhaps  be  of  use  to  her  cousin.  From  the 
side  of  the  mountain  spring  whence  the  water  had  been  drawn, 
his  eye  had  fallen  on  Penelope,  patiently,  as  he  thought,  pursuing 
her  self-imposed  task;  and  he  had  recollected  all  at  once  his 
faithless  offer  of  assistance. 

He  would  now  make  up  for  it,  if  agreeable  to  his  companion. 

Oh  yes,  very  agreeable  ;  Mina  would  be  only  too  glad.  Poor 
Penelope !  She  would  never  by  herself  collect  enough  driftwood 
to  make  a  fire.  The  drift  did  not  come  that  way,  A  little  further 
back,  where  the  promontory  jutted  out,  were  Penelope  to  look, 
she  would  find  plenty  of  spars  and  odd  pieces  of  wood,  swept  up 
by  the  ocean  waves  ;  and  there  was  abundance  of  time  to  gather  a 
good  bundle,  as  they  did  not  lunch  till  half-past  one.  Dear 
mamma  liked  to  rest  awhile  first. 

All  of  this  Redwood  took  to  mean  that  he  was  to  go  and  ex- 
plore the  promontory,  as  well  as  to  aid  Penelope.  How  different 
was  this  Mina  Carnoustie  from  most  of  the  girls  he  had  hitherto 
known !  She  evinced  not  the  slightest  desire  to  attach  him  to 
her  side  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  almost  sent  him  away ;  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  resolution  with  which  she  declined  his  '  You 
won't  come  yourself?' 

At  the  moment  he  made  it  the  water-pail  got  nearly  dashed 
over  against  an  edge  of  rock. 

*  Look  out!'  cried  Redwood,  sharply.  *  You'll  have  that  pail 
upset  if  you  don't  take  care,'  he  added,  annoyed  with  the  careless- 
ness which  had  threatened  another  journey  to  the  spring. 

*  Others  than  I  had  best  have  a  care,'  retorted  Torquil  Mac- 
alister  in  his  native  language ;  and  he  set  his  teeth,  and  an  ugly 
light  flashed  from  his  eyes  with  the  words. 

Redwood,  however,  perceived  nothing. 

*  What  does  he  say  ?'  demanded  he  of  Miss  Carnoustie,  laugh- 
ing.    '  Do  you  understand  that  wild  lingo  ? ' 

To  his  amazement  she  seized  his  arm  and  held  him  back, 
whilst  he  caught  an  apprehensive  glance  directed  towards  the 
stalwart  Highlander. 

*  He  is  affronted  because  you  called  out  to  him  like  that,** 
murmured  she.  *  Torquil  is  not  accustomed  to  being  ordered 
about.     He  will  do  anything  if  he  is  only  asked  to  do  it.' 

*  Oh,  that's  it !  I  shall  be  careful  only  to  "  ask  "  him  another 
time.     I  did  not  know  he  was  so  sensitive.' 
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'  Don't  laugh/  said  Mina  in  the  same  timid  undertone ;  ^  he 
will  hear  you  laughing.' 

'  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  myself  out  of  his  way  ?  It  might 
be  dangerous  to  provoke  his  susceptible  nervous  system.' 

He  was  in  jest,  but  she  was  quite  serious. 

*  Yes,  do  5  do  go.  It  really  would  be  better.  He  will  be  all 
right  when  you  come  back.  Already  something  has  put  him  out 
to-day.     I  knew  that  in  the  boat.     But  I  will  speak  to  him.' 

',  And  soothe  his  aJMrnr  propre^  said  Kedwood  lightly.  •  I'll 
go,  then,'  and  he  sprang  away,  and  was  soon  by  Penelope's  side. 

*  Torquil/  said  Mina  Carnoustie,  softly,  *  Torquil.' 

No  one  else  ever  heard  Mina  speak  in  such  tones  as  now  fell 
from  her  lips. 

When  Penelope  and  her  companion  next  looked  that  way  the 
heights  were  empty,  but  the  two  were  not  at  the  caves.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  they  entered  the  caves. 

The  others,  however,  were  still  later,  and  on  any  occasion  but 
the  present  Lady  Carnoustie  would  have  been  chillingly  repellent. 
To-day,  however,  she  had  nothing  but  a  gay  reprimand  for  the 
three  recusants  (for  Mina  joined  Redwood  and  Penelope  outside, 
and  no  one  perceived  that  she  had  not  been  with  them  all  along), 
and  their  exertions  were  applauded  as  they  laid  at  the  feet  of 
their  liege  lady  the  pile  of  driftwood  for  the  fire  to  be  kindled 
presently.  She  had  never  before  had  a  fire  at  her  picnic,  and 
gratefully  allowed  that  it  would  be  a  charming  innovation  to  have 
a  cup  of  tea  before  starting  on  the  return  row. 

She  then  bade  them  notice  what  an  admirable  place  had  been 
selected  for  the  repast,  and  how  elegantly  it  had  been  set  out. 

Everybody  had  been  so  clever,  so  willing ! 

The  great  cool  rocks  above  formed  a  delightful  protection  from 
the  sun,  while  yet  not  intercepting  the  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
faint  blue  hills  beyond. 

*  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  view,  my  dear  Penelope?'  concluded 
the  speaker  in  the  plenitude  of  her  satisfaction. 

She  had  appealed  to  the  right  person.     Penelope  was  expe- 
riencing a  renewal  of  her  first  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  and  the 
radiance  of  the  sunlit   sky  and  shining  ocean  was  reflected  in  her 
'  glowing  countenance  as  she  signified  her  joyous  assent. 

Half  an  hour  before  she  could  not  have  so  responded,  but  now 
every  feeling  of  discontent  had  vanished  from  her  breast.  She 
had  forgiven  Redwood  and  forgotten  Torqidl  Macalister,  and  the 
present  moment  was  to  her  all  that  heart  could  wish. 
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As  Mina  also  seemed  exhilarated  beyond  her  wont,  and  the 
rest  were  proportionately  in  good-humour,  the  repast  was  the 
gayest  Penelope  had  ever  partaken  of  in  company  with  her 
new-found  relations. 

It  was  more  than  cheerful,  it  was  merry.  There  was  quite  a 
clatter  of  dishes  and  a  chinking  of  glass.  Brisk  demands  flew 
from  lip  to  lip.     Everybody  wanted  everything  at  once. 

Even  Lord  Carnoustie,  foreseeing  a  continuance  of  the  settled 
weather,  and  in  consequence  a  lucky  *  Twelfth' — now  close  at 
hand — was  in  spirits  to  eat  and  drink  more  heartily  than  was  his 
wont  at  that  hour,  and  drew  corks  and  cut  up  pies  with  a  joviality 
that  elicited  *  Oh,  papa ! '  constantly  from  the  lips  of  the  tittering 
and  delighted  Louisa  and  Joanna. 

A  glass  of  wine  was  upset  into  Lady  Carnoustie's  lap. 

Lady  Carnoustie  begged  no  one  would  be  discomposed  by  such 
a  mere  trifle.  Her  good  Dickinson  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
making  her  wear  an  old  gown,  a  gown  for  which  nothing  signified, 
and  the  stain  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

When  such  an  appalling  accident  was  declared  to  be  not  of  the 
'slightest  consequence,  no  subsequent  disaster  or  hai-dship  could  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

When  the  time  for  Penelope's  tea-making  came,  for  instance, 
no  small  exertions  and  perseverance  were  required  to  get  that  fire 
to  bum.  The  smoke  was  frightful — stinging,  blinding  smoke. 
Yet  Penelope  watched  and  tended  and  blew,  till  her  eyes  were  dim 
and  her  cheeks  blackened  in  the  process,  insisting  upon  it  that 
her  fire  would  reward  them  all  at  last. 

The  kettle  toppled  over,  and  the  water  poured  from  its  mouth ; 
but  Redwood  flew  up  the  hillside  and  was  back  with  more  before 
the  fire  was  properly  put  together  again. 

There  were  no  tea-spoons,  but  what  did  they  want  with 
tea-spoons? 

And  then  again  Lady  Carnoustie  came  to  the  firont  and  sedd 
how  much  she  enjoyed  her  tea,  and  thanked  Penelope  for  the 
happy  thought.  Penelope  smiled  brightly  back,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  her  smoke,  teapot  in  hand. 

*  You  are  really  a  spirit  of  the  mist,  my  dear  Penelope,'  was 
the  next  rejoinder.  *  Your  wand  has  produced  this  pleasant  part 
of  the  entertainment,  but  you  yourself  remedn  enshrined  in 
mystery,'  and  Lady  Cwnoustie  laughed  merrily  at  her  simple  pun. 

Penelope  thought  that  she  should  never  be  quite  so  hard  upon 
Lady  Carnoustie  after  this  day* 
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How  often  she  looked  back  upon  it,  how  many  times  in  her 
mind's  eye  she  beheld  the  little  group  seated  upon  the  sandy 
cavern  floor,  how  tenderly  she  sometimes  sighed  over  the  scene  in 
the  retrospect,  none  ever  knew;  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
the  last  time  for  many  and  many  a  day  that  she  was  to  look  into 
the  faces  around  without  fearing  and  trembling  for  what  they 
might  read  in  her  own. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  had  passed  swiftly  away,  each  one  following  her 
own  bent,  and  none  interfering  with  that  of  another.  Louisa  had 
elected  to  wash  and  pack  the  cUbris ;  Joanna  had  sallied  forth 
with  her  colour-box  and  sketching  block  ;  Mina  had  offered  to  find 
a  nook  for  her  mother  further  along  the  beach,  and  to  remain  with 
her  there;  and  Lord  Carnoustie,  Redwood,  and  Penelope  had 
rambled  about. 

Redwood  had  been  both  cheerful  and  useful.  Penelope  had 
industriously  gathered  a  posy  of  wild  honeysuckle,  heather, 
rowan-berries,  and  crimson  hips  and  haws  with  which  the  braes 
were  teeming,  and  his  knife  had  been  ready  and  his  eye  as 
keen  as  her  own  in  detecting  new  and  ornamental  additions. 
When  she  scratched  her  hand  on  a  rough  ledge  of  rock  down 
which  she  was  sliding  in  pursuit  of  sprawling  bramble  blos- 
soms, he  had  been  sympathetic  and  commiserative,  and  had 
insisted  on  himself  binding  the  wound,  with  a  jest  over  the  tiny 
pocket-handkerchief  she  drew  forth  for  the  purpose.  He  had 
smiled  at  the  bandage,  but  it  had  been  an  indulgent  smile. 
From  first  to  last  he  had  not  8eemed  to  miss  INIina — and  that  was 
all  Penelope  wanted.  That  he  should  be  happy  with  her,  con- 
tented in  her  society,  was  the  utmost  she  cared  about. 

Yet  that  she  did  care  to  this  extent  was  certain.  She  knew  it 
at  any  rate  afterwards. 

And  then,  as  we  have  said,  they  all  came  back  to  the  cool 
shelter  of  the  cave  for  tea. 

By  half-past  five  it  vras  time  to  be  thinking  of  the  return 
journey. 

*  Heigho ! '  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  rising  and  stretching  himseli 
vigorously.  *Well,  this  has  really  been  a  very  pleasant  day. 
You  could  not  have  had  a  better  day  if  you  had  made  it  on 
purpose.  We  have  hit  the  tides,  too — at  least,  we  have  jockeyed 
them,  for  the  men  say  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  the  tide's 
being  out  down  there  where  they  have  the  boat  now.  We  can 
get  down  to  her  quite  easily.     Well,  we  had  better  be  going,'  and 
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he  set  off,  leading  the  way,  with  his  wife  anew  attached  to  his 
arm.  The  rest  followed,  and  the  homeward  pull  was  achieved 
without  any  incident  worthy  of  mention. 

Redwood  could  not  remain  to  dinner,  as  he  was  expecting  a 
friend  to  arrive  by  the  evening  steamer.  By  this  time  he  was  so 
far  improved  in  health  and  spirits  that  he  had  invited  one  of  his 
former  companions  to  shoot  with  him,  and  found  himself  looking 
forward  to  Felix  Merriman's  company  with  something  even  of 
anticipation.  He  would  tell  Felix  that  he  was  '  all  right ; '  that 
he  liked  the  place  and  the  people  ;  that  there  was  but  one  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  they  could  not  be  improved  upon; 
that,  in  short,  the  whole  thing  suited  him ;  and,  finally,  he  would 
march  Merriman  over  to  Carnoustie  Castle  and  enjoy  his  astonish- 
ment over  its  impressive  grandeur. 

*  He  won't  expect  anything  like  it,'  Redwood  had  been  chuckling 
to  himself  once,  when  Penelope  saw  him  smiling,  and  wondered 
what  he  was  smiling  at.  He  was  still  living  his  own  life,  and 
chiefly  occupied  with  his  own  back  draughts  of  thought. 

Accordingly  he  bade  'Farewell'  with  thanks  and  pleasant 
speeches  at  the  castle  gates ;  and  set  off  in  a  dog-cart  which  was  in 
waiting,  so  as  to  be  at  Inverashet,  or  rather  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  by  the  time  the  steamboat  hove  in  sight ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  wended  their  way  up  the  avenue. 

As  a  concession  to  fatigue  they  dined  at  once  in  their  morning 
dress,  after  which  the  elder  ladies  almost  immediately  retired  to 
their  rooms.  It  was  still  early,  however,  and  Lord  Carnoustie, 
who,  on  the  picnic  day,  did  everything  he  did  not  do  at  other 
times,  having  stepped  outside  for  a  round  of  the  farm  offices  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  Penelope  and  Mina  took  each  other  into 
confidence  on  the  subject. 

*  I  am  going  out  too,'  whispered  the  former,  as  soon  as 
whispering  was  safe.  '  I  am  not  going  to  miss  such  a  chance. 
What  do  you  say  ?    You  are  not  going  off  to  your  bed  ? ' 

Mina  looked  undecided. 

*  Oh  then,  do ! '  Penelope  let  her  go.  *  Only,  don't  expect 
me.     It  is  broad  daylight.' 

*  It  is  daylight  nearly  all  night  long,  at  present.' 

'But  it  is  only  nine  o'clock.  I  can't  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock.' 

'  One  needn't  go  to  6<jcZ.' 

*  Anyhow,  you  don't  want  to  come  with  me,'  said  Penelope, 
laughing.     '  All  right.     "  Let  every  herring  hang  by  its  ain  tail/' 
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as  Ailsie  says.  You  do  what  yon  like,  and  I'll  do  what  I  like. 
They  won't  shut  up  for  another  hour  or  so,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^  Oh  no,  papa  will  be  out  till  ten.  Besides,  the  doors  are 
never  locked  till  ten.  I  can  tell  them  you  are  out,  if  you  like. 
But,  Penelope,  you  won't  go  far  at  this  hour  ?  * 

'  Bless  you,  no !  I'll  be  in  the  grounds  somewhere,  or  on  the 
shore.  I'll  keep  close  to  the  lodge  if  I  am  on  the  shore.  Only  I 
can't  keep  indoors  to-night,  I  feel  so  restless.  There's  no  harm 
in  my  going,  is  there  ? '  turning  round  as  she  was  about  to  depart. 

Mina  smiled  reassuringly.  '  Oh  dear,  no !  I  made  that  all 
right  years  ago.  I  had  rather  a  battle  for  it,  but  in  the  end  I 
conquered.  So  long  as  you  keep  to  our  own  grounds,  or  to  the 
shore  between  us  and  Afr.  Soutter's  house,  you  may  go  alone 
at  any  hour  of  the  day.  /  do,  and  what  I  do  you  may  do.  Mamma 
understands  that.  *  Crood  night.* 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  Penelope  turned  away. 

She  was  not  sorry  that  Mina  let  her  go  by  herself.  Mina  had 
been  unusually  kind  and  cousinly  throughout  the  day,  and  she 
had  felt  in  a  manner  bound  to  invite  her  to  the  evening  ramble, 
it  being  tacitly  undeijstood  that  the  two  paired  off,  when  left  to 
their  own  resources;  but  she  had  several  interesting  items  to 
think  over  which  would  hardly  have  done  to  talk  over. 

There  was  Mina  herself,  for  instance,  and  Redwood.  Redwood 
had  shown  himself  almost  indifferent  to  her  cousin,  and  had  been 
both  kind  and  pleasant  towards  herself,  not  only  all  day,  but  for 
several  previous  days. 

Certainly  he  had  relapsed,  or  rather  he  had  caught  himself  up 
as  it  were,  when  essaying  to  be  one  of  the  messengers  to  the 
mountain  spring;  but  then  again  he  had  broken  offfinom  his  com- 
panion in  order  to  assist  her  own  quest,  and  this  quest  he  had 
prolonged  and  appeared  to  enjoy.  He  had  been  pertinacious  in 
demanding  that  the  promontory  should  be  explored.  Miss  Car- 
noustie had  said  the  drift  settled  upon  it,  and  the  drift  was 
what  they  were  in  search  of.  Penelope,  although  nothing  loth  on 
her  own  account,  had  feared  to  bring  down  on  both  the  reproach 
of  keeping  others  waiting,  an  offence  she  had  learned  to  correct 
at  Carnoustie  Castle ;  but  Redwood  had  not  seemed  to  think  any- 
thing of  this. 

'  Nobody  is  particular  at  a  picnic,'  he  said.  *  And  we  were  told 
to  go  to  the  promontory  ;  so  to  the  promontory  we  must  go.  We 
must  oboy  orders.' 

I^  had  ended  in  thsir  having  a  very  pleasant  time  on  the  pro- 
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montory,  and  JVIina  had  joined  them,  as  we  know,  outside  the 
cavern  entrance.  If  the  latter  move  on  Mina's  part  had  been 
made  with  a  view  to  averting  her  mother's  possible  displeasure 
over  their  unpunctuality,  it  was  good-natured  of  Mina. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  had  Mina  suggested  and  enjoined  the 
unpunctuality  ? 

*I  am  growing  horribly  suspicious/  said  Penelope,  angrily 
shaking  her  head  at  herself.  '  I  never  can  allow  that  poor  Mina 
does  anything  straight.  It  has  got  into  me,  somehow,  that  she 
is  a  crooked  piece  of  goods,  and  I  look  out  for  the  crookedness  in 
every  quarter.  Why  should  she  not  wish  Mr.  Redwood  to  take 
me  for  a  stroll  ?  She  knows  I  like  Mr.  fiedwood ;  I  have  said  so 
over  and  over  again.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  say  it. 
His  grave  face,  over  which  there  just  steals  the  shadow  of  a  smile 
when  I  bang  at  him  with  my  silly  nonsense,  is  more  stimulating 
than  if  he  tried  with  all  his  might  to  be  funny  back.  I  don't 
like  funny  men.  I  like  to  be  funny  myself,  and  I  like  Mr. 
Bedwood's  air  of  saying  "  You  are  a  goose,  but  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing." That's  what  suits  Penelope  very  well.  He  rather  likes  me 
now — I  know  he  does ;  and,  dispassionately  speaking,  I  am  much 
more  in  his  line  than  that  sentimental  Mina.  What  could  they 
do  but  mope  and  sigh  in  each  other's  company  if  she  took  up 
with  him  ?  Whereas  I  would  keep  him  merry,  and  he  would  have 
enough  ado  to  keep  me  in  order.  That  would  be  tit  for  tat. 
We  should  do  very  well — very  well  together.  How  amused  papa 
would  be  to  be  met  with  the  announcement  that  I  had  found — my 
fikte !  No  great  match,  even  if  he  comes  in  for  the  baronetcy, 
which  I  doubt  his  doing.  And  not  rich ;  though  that's  nothing, 
since  I  shall  have  plenty.  Oh,  papa  would  not  object ;  papa  would 
be  very  well  pleased,  I  dare  say. 

*  But  what  nonsense  I  am  talking !'  Suddenly  Penelope  broke 
into  one  of  her  shrill,  ringing  laughs.  '  What  ridiculous,  absurd, 
preposterous  folly  and  rubbish!  Penelope,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!  You  know  next  to  nothing  about  this  man. 
You  don't  even  know  that  he  ever  gives  you  a  thought,  and, 
worse  than  that,  you  don't  know  that  if  he  did  you  would  give 
him  one — a  serious  one — in  return  ;  and  yet  you  look  on  ahead 
at  such  a  pace  that  you  have  got  to  papa's  "  Bless  my  soul !  You 
artful  monkey !"  in  your  dreams  already.  Your  dreams,  indeed ! 
It  is  this  insinuating,  seducing,  romantic  spot  which  is  to  blame. 
It  is  these  craggy  mountain  heights,  these  solemn,  long-drawn 
shadows,  the  peace,  the  stillness,  that  sharp-edged  croak  of  the 
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landrail  in  the  cornfields  behind — it  is  something  in  the  atmo- 
sphere which  burns  into  the  soul,  and  eats  away  all  common- 
sense  and  every  proper  feeling.* 

Then  she  paused. 

'  Besides,  we  are  a  lazy  lot,  and  '^  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still/'  for  me  as  well  as  for  Mina.  What  dots  that  girl  do 
with  herself?  I  should  not  wonder  a  bit  now,  if  she  never  went 
to  bed  at  all,  but  just  waited  till  I  was  out  of  the  way  to  steal  up 
the  bumside  by  herself.  Suppose  I  go  up  and  catch  her  ?  It 
would  be  rather  a  joke.  Ill  tease  her  life  out  if  she  has  played 
me  such  a  trick  ! '  and  with  girlish  delight  in  the  manoeuvre,  of 
which  she  never  afterwards  thought  without  a  shudder,  Penelope 
suddenly  quickened  her  steps — she  was  close  to  the  house — ^and, 
turning  off  at  right  angles,  darted  down  the  slope  into  the  tangles 
of  the  glen  below. 

It  was  darker  there  than  above,  and  somewhat  daunted  by  the 
shade  of  the  over-arching  boughs,  she  paused  before  traversing 
the  little  stony  path  by  the  side  of  the  bum,  which  opened  out  on 
to  the  moor. 

*  She  would  hardly  go  up  there  by  herself  at  this  time  of 
night,'  quoth  Penelope,  coming  to  a  standstill.  '  It  would  be  too 
mad.  If  she  did  go,  she  is  back  again.  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
this  ghostly  glen  in  the  twilight.  No,  I'll  not  go  ferreting  after 
Mina  to-night.  I'll  put  it  off,  like  Tony  Lumpkin's  education,  to 
another  opportunity,'  turning  round  to  retrace  her  steps. 

A  rustle  in  the  brake  below  caught  her  attention. 

*  Someone  is  there  anyhow,'  murmured  she,  her  heart  beating 
a  little.  '  I'd  best  get  home.  Can  one  of  the  deer  have  got  loose 
from  the  park  ?  I  don't  like  loose  deer.  They  may  be  as  safe  as 
Uncle  Carnoustie  says  they  are  in  August ;  but  they  have  horns, 
and  creatures  with  horns  are  never  to  be  trusted.' 

'  There  it  is  again  ! '  listening. 

A  murmur  of  voices  stole  towards  her  on  the  balmy  air. 

*Oho!  That's  better!'  Penelope  felt  relieved.  *Some  of 
the  maids  sweethearting,  poor  things !  How  they  must  enjoy  it ! 
I  should  like  it  myself  in  a  place  like  this.  There  they  are  1 '  her 
eye  catching  the  expected  pair  of  figures  emerging  from  the  ferny 
brake.  '  I  won't  meet  them — it  would  be  imkind,'  quickly  and 
easily  secreting  herself  in  the  gloom  of  some  thick  bushes  above 
the  path.  *  And  I  will  never  tell ;  for,  after  all,  maids  must  have 
their  sweethearts  as  well  as  other  people ;  and  the  girl  is  going 
home  now,  and  will  be  in  by  ten  o'clock.     Hark !  there  is  the 
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stable  clock  chiming  a  quarter  to  ten  now.  Get  on,  you  Maggie, 
or  Jenny,  or  whoever  you  are ;  get  on,  can't  you  now  ?  Cut  short 
your  leave-taking,  and  say  **  Good-bye "  smartly,  for  I  must  get 
in  by  ten  myself,  and  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  you  and  your  swain 
are  clear  off  the  field/ 

The  two  figures  approached. 

Closer  and  closer  they  came  to  where  Penelope  crouched  in 
the  bushes,  the  man's  arm  round  the  woman's  waist,  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder. 

It  might  have  been  a  simple,  touching  attitude ;  there  was 
nothing  unpleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  fondness  of  a  pair  of  rustic 
lovers,  nothing  jarring  to  the  ear  in  their  tender  murmurings  \ 
what  was  it,  then,  which  all  on  a  sudden  caused  the  unseen  be- 
holder to  start  and  quiver  from  head  to  foot — to  pant  forth  a 
name,  with  gasping  breath  and  rushing  pulses,  and  wild,  throbbing 
eyeballs  ? 

What  was  the  name  that  burst  firom  Penelope's  lips  ? 
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'a  pink  gingham  frock.' 


She  had  found  out  her  cousin's  secret  at  last. 

Others  besides  the  Israelitish  monarch  of  old  have  screamed 
in  aflftright  before  the  spectre  conjured  up  at  their  own  desire,  and 
the  first  impulse  of  the  appalled  Penelope  was  to  fall  upon  the 
earth  for  very  shame  and  horror. 

What  had  she  seen  ?     A  sight  to  haunt  her  to  her  dying  day. 

Whom  ?  A  noble  maiden  of  ancient  lineage,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  whose  thoughts  and 
imaginings  had  been  fed  from  infancy  with  proud  traditions  of 
the  past  and  dreams  of  the  future,  yielding  a  response  to  the 
presumptuous  aspirations  of  a  low-bom  menial ! 

Her  cousin  Mina — Mina  Carnoustie — IVIina  on  whom  the  fondest 
hopes  were  placed,  and  the  most  tender  affections  lavished ! 

On  this  point  Penelope  had  never  been  misled.  She  had 
always  seen  that  coldness  and  reserve  meant  nothing  in  Mina's 
case,  that  she  was  the  cherished  object  of  the  stately  home,  its 
pride,  its  ornament. 

That  Mina  should  so  fall  from  her  high  estate !  The  shock 
Vfas  stunning,  bewildering.     Again  and  again  Penelope  caught 
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herself  saying, '  It  cannot  be — ^it  cantuA,  be/  She  must  have  been, 
mistaken ;  a  hideous  vision  had  passed  before  her  and  blinded  her 
sight. 

But  back  upon  her  memory  there  swept  a  flood  of  terrible 
recollections.  First  one  thing  and  then  another  threw  themselves, 
as  it  were,  before  her  eyes,  and  demanded  her  remembrance, 

Jlina's  secrecy — her  double-dealing — her  agitation  over  trifles 
— her  concealment  of  apparently  simple  matters — the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  her  confidence  and  intercourse — the  episode  of  the 
silver  brooch:  all  pointed  the  one  way,  and  all  with  one  wild 
burst  of  realisation  overwhelmed  the  mind. 

Penelope  put  fier  hands  before  her  eyes. 

'I  am  dreaming — dreaming,'  she  muttered;  but,  alas!  she 
knew  it  was  no  dream. 

In  the  dark  she  heard  her  own  sobbing,  loud  and  regardless. 

The  pair  had  passed  on,  passed  down  the  little  path,  and  were 
soon  lost  to  view. 

'  Oh,  I  hnmo  I  was  mistaken ! '  cried  Penelope,  aloud.  ^  I  know 
it !  I  know  it !  I  could  not  see  clearly.  Mina  is  in  her  own 
room,  high  up  among  those  castle  turrets.     She  is  not  here,  all 

alone,  at  this  late  hour ;  she  has  not  stolen  out  to  meet  a ' 

She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

The  dusk  descended  suddenly.  She  heard  a  quick  step  back, 
and  shrank  again  behind  her  bushy  screen.  It  was  Torquil 
Macalister  returning  to  his  mountain  solitudes,  where  at  this 
season  he  often  passed  the  night  in  some  rude  bothy  or  tem- 
porary shelter. 

He  had  parted  from  his  companion.  He  looked  joyous  and 
contented — a  different  man  from  the  sullen  savage  who  had 
already  once  to-day  crossed  the  path  of  an  unseen  spectator. 

This  then  was  the  solution  of  his  anger  agednst  Kedwood.  He 
had  seen  in  Redwood  a  rival,  and  one  at  advantage.  It  was  more 
than  his  passionate  spirit  could  brook,  until  assured  that  of  Bed- 
wood  he  need  have  no  fears. 

Penelope  now  called  to  mind  how  Torquil  had  dashed  up  the 
bill-side  to  meet  the  water  carriers,  and  how  almost  immediately 
afterwards  Redwood  had  quitted  the  party,  leaving  him  and  Mina 
together. 

She  also  recollected  that  the  bronzed  countenance  of  the 
Highlander  had  worn  an  air  of  covert  exultation,  while  he  carried 
his  head  high,  and  swung  his  oar  as  though  in  the  very  bravado 
of  strength  and  skill,  on  the  homeward  journey.    She  had  noted 
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at  the  time  Torquil's  altered  demeanour ;  but  deeming  it  due  to 
some  trifle  of  little  consequence — the  commendation  of  his  master, 
or  the  gracious  acknowledgment  of  his  mistress,  or  possibly  the 
good  meal  provided  for  the  rowers  in  their  own  nook  on  the 
sands — had  only  fancied  the  shepherd  a  shade  less  disagreeable 
when  in  good  humour  than  in  bad.  His  handsome  face  could  not 
cover  the  repulsive  expression  of  his  eye  and  brow,  whether  it 
were  of  insolent  self-esteem  or  malignity. 

Alas  !  all  was  now  explained ! 

And  Mina  ?  Had  she  appointed  then  this  tryst  ?  And  was  it  for 
this  she  had  evaded  Penelope,  and  feigned  weariness  ?  Too  surely. 

That  was,  supposing  it  were  Mina ;  but  might  it  not  even  yet 
be  some  other'^than  her  cousin  ? 

With  the  thought  Penelope  staggered  to  her  feet. 

She  would  not  condemn  without  proof —absolute  proof — ^proof 
positive.  The  clothes,  the  little  shawl  in  which  the  head  was 
enveloped,  the  movements,  the  murmurs,  all  indeed  were  Mina's  ; 
but  she  cried  out  in  the  aching  solicitude  of  her  heart  that 
Mina's  face  she  had  not  seen;  and  might  it  not  be  possible — 
barely  possible — that  all  the  rest  might  be  accounted  for  ? 

Mina  asleep  in  bed,  might  not  her  own  little  maid,  a  girl  about 
the  height  of  her  mistress,  have  taken  leave  to  borrow  the  pretty 
dress  and  drapery;  and  might  not  Penelope,  misled  by  these 
wrappings,  have  fitted  in  the  rest  from  her  own  imaginings  ? 

She  would  know  the  triith,  and  soon. 

The  next  minute  saw  her  hastening  down  the  bank,  stumbling 
in  the  uncertain  light  against  this  and  that  projection,  but  heed- 
less of  every  obstacle,  hurrying  along  in  the  direction  of  the  castle. 

*  Hi !  Penelope,  is  that  you  ?  '  called  a  voice  from  behind. 
It  was  Lord  Carnoustie  returning  from  his  round. 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  along  with  me  if  you  wanted  a  turn  ? ' 
said  he,  good-humouredly.  *  I  thought  you  were  oflF  to  bed,  the 
whole  set  of  ye.  Then  I  see  Mina  flying  in  just  now,  and  here 
are  you  flying  after  her.' 

*  Did  Mina  go  in  just  now,  uncle  ? '    Penelope's  heart  sickened. 

*  Aye,  not  five  minutes  ago.  We  have  all  been  our  own  ways, 
then.     She  was  not  with  you  ? ' 

*  No,  uncle,'  faintly. 

*And  why  did  neither  of  you  come  with  me?  I  was  just 
round  by  the  &rm  and  stables,  taking  a  look  at  everything.  It 
would  have  amused  you  to  come.' 

'  I — I  was  on  the  shore.' 
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*  On  the  shore  ?     Why,  you  were  coming  from  the  hill ! ' 

'  I  went  there  for  a  few  minutes,  to  see  if  Mina ■'    She 

could  not  go  on. 

*  Oh,  you  were  looking  after  her  ?  Set  your  mind  at  rest  then. 
She's  in.  She  ran  out  of  the  wood  before  I  could  get  up  to  it ; 
but  I  saw  her  plainly  enough.' 

'  Which  door  did  she  go  in  by,  uncle  ?  * 

*  Which  door  ?  This  door ' — they  were  entering  by  a  garden 
entrance,  only  used  by  the  family.  *  She  crossed  the  bridge,  just 
as  you  have  done,'  continued  Lord  Carnoustie,  *  and  came  straight 
up  here.     I  thought  you  must  have  been  together.' 

*  We  have — ^missed — each  other.'  If  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
were  husky  and  strained,  no  one  noticed  it  but  herself.  '  I  will 
go  and  say  "Good-night"  to  Mina.  Good-night,  uncle/  and 
Penelope  slowly  turned  away. 

The  worst  was  being  confirmed  by  his  unsuspecting  testimony. 

Still  she  resolutely  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  her 
cousin's  room,  and,  not  allowing  herself  time  to  think,  tapped  at 
the  door.  Oh,  if  Mina  were  only  in  bed— only  in  bed !  And  if 
the  pink  gingham  dress  were  abstracted — only  abstracted ! 

Penelope  had  a  curious  feeling  as  if  that  amount  of  evidence 
would  be  all-sufficient  to  outweigh  the  rest,  that  she  would  assure 
herself  she  had  no  need  to  press  for  more.  She  would  be  content. 
To  demand  further  explanation  would  be  unnecessarily  exacting. 

No  one  answered  her  first  feeble  summons,  nor  was  there  a 
sound  audible  from  within.     She  snatched  at  this. 

*  She  is  in  bed — she  is  asleep  ! '  cried  Hope  in  her  breast ;  but 
the  next  moment  Fear  dashed  the  intruder  aside.  A  second  low 
tap  at  the  door  elicited  a  distinct  rustling  sound  within  the 
chamber,  and  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  in  place  of  the 
applicant's  being  invited  to  enter. 

*  Penelope?  Oh,  what  do  you  want?'  said  Mina,  in  some 
surprise.     '  Have  you  been  here  long  ?     I  did  not  hear  youtill  now.' 

No  confusion  in  her  eye,  no  tremor  in  her  voice.  Could  she 
have  acted  the  part  before  ? 

One  glance  had  destroyed  the  last  ray  of  hope  in  Penelope's 
bosom.  Not  only  had  Mina  the  alert  step  and  voice,  the  vivacity 
impossible  to  connect  with  drowsiness,  but  she  wore  the  gingham 
dress,  and  a  bunch  of  rowan-berries  had  been  added  since  the  girls 
parted. 

Seeing  that  on  these  Penelope's  eyes  fell,  Mina  with  a  ha%ty 
movement  drew  them  out  and  tossed  them  aside. 
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*  I  ought  to  have  been  getting  ready  for  virtuous  repose, 
instead  of  dressing  up  at  this  hour,  ought  I  not  ? '  She  laughed 
carelessly.  '  But  the  truth  is  I  could  not  resist  seeing  whether 
scarlet  rowans  could  be  worn  with  this  pink  frock  or  not.  You 
know  I  am  so  fond  of  wearing  rowans ;  but  red  and  pink  do  not 
go  well  together,  I  am  afraid.  What  do  you  think  ? '  She  lifted 
the  little  spray  again,  and  held  it  against  the  bosom  of  her  frock, 

*  Not  very  well.'  Penelope's  rejoinder  was  almost  inaudible ; 
she  was  struggling  against  betrayal. 

*  No,  they  don't,*  said  Mina,  coolly.  *  I  must  condemn  them 
to  the  water-glass ; '  and  she  occupied  herself  in  filling  a  vase,  and 
placing  the  cluster  of  berries  and  leaves  therein.  ^  There,  that  is 
better.  Well,  now,  we  had  better  say  "  Grood-night,"  hadn't  we  ? ' 
advancing  for  a  kiss.  Then,  as  with  a  second  thought,  *  But  what 
did  you  come  for,  Penelope  ?     Did  you  want  anything  ? ' 

*  Uncle  Carnoustie  said  he  saw  you  run  across  the  bridge  and 
in  by  the  garden  door  just  now,'  said  Penelope  with  an  effort.  *  I 
— I  thought  he  might  be  mistaken.  You— you  were  not  going 
out.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  fancied  that  even  in  the  dusky  light — for  no 
candles  were  lit,  there  being  still  a  gleam  in  the  heavens  without 
— she  thought  she  could  perceive  that  a  conscious  stain  dyed  the 
other's  cheek.     Slina  certainly  paused  before  replying. 

'  Papa  saw  me,  did  he  ? '  She  affected  to  busy  herself  with 
the  articles  on  her  toilet  table,  turning  her  back  on  her  interro- 
gator. *  I  did  not  see  him.  It  was  a  pity  we  did  not  meet,  if  he 
wanted  a  companion.  I  suppose  that  was  it  ?  He  was  surprised 
at  seeing  me  out,  after  bidding  me  "  Good-night "  with  the  rest. 
But  really,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  I  agreed  with  you  that  it 
was  absurd  to  expect  one  to  sleep  at  nine  o'clock,  so  I  went  out 
after  all,  Penelope ;  I  found  that,  like  you,  I  was  restless,  and 
could  not  stay  in  the  house.  I  seemed  to  need  a  little  exercise 
after  such  a  long  day  of  sitting  still.  And  it  is  such  a  warm, 
delicious  evening '    She  paused  for  a  rejoinder. 

None  came. 

*Did — did  papa  send  you  up  to  me?'  A  slight  curiosity 
manifested  itself  here. 

*  No.'  For  the  life  of  her,  Penelope  could  not  utter  another 
syllable. 

*  Oh  !  I  thought  he  might ;  that  was  all.  He  might  have 
wondered  at  my  being  out.' 

*  He  did  not  say  so.     He  is  very — unsuspecting.' 
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*  Of  course  ;  an&  what  was  there  to  suspect  ? ' 

*  Besides,  I  was  out  too,' 

*  To  be  sure.  We  were  all  "  tripping  "  if  anyone  was ; '  an 
attempted  laugh.  ^  No  one  of  the  three  can  '^  cast  it  up  "  to  the 
other,  eh,  Penelope  ? ' 

Penelope  did  not  laugh.  The  speaker  shot  a  glance  of  inquiry, 
as  with  one  hand  she  began  to  unpin  a  collar  brooch,  and  with 
the  other  affected  to  stifle  a  yawn.  Did  this  visit  mean  any- 
thing, or  not  ? 

No,  of  course  not.  Penelope  was  only  in  a  tiresome  mood. 
Perhaps  she  wanted  to  stop  and  talk — ^talk  about  the  day's  adven- 
tures— about  Redwood — ^about  any  stupid,  frivolous  topic  that  was 
uppermost  in  her  silly  mind  ?  That  was  not  to  be  endured,  and 
accordingly,  *  Hurry  up  now,  as  you  would  say,'  cried  Mina,  with 
good-humoured  impatience.  '  You  have  taught  me  to  say,  ^^  Hurry 
up,"  Penelope,  so  it  is  fair  you  should  have  it  turned  against  you. 
Have  you  anything  to  say,  or  not?  It  is  too  late  to  begin  con- 
versation, you  know ;  but  if  you  watd  anything ' 

'  Only  to  know  if  it  really  was  you — really  you,'  said  Penelope, 
in  a  low  voice.     *  I — at  first  I  did  not  believe  it,  but ^ 

*  Me  ?  Oh,  dear  me,  yes ;  it  was  me  sure  enough.  By  the 
way,  "  me  "  is  not  correct  grammar,  is  it,  Penelope  ?  YFhat  would 
mamma  have  said  ?  One  can't  bother  with  grammar  when  one  is 
tired  and  sleepy.  You  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was  me,'  pushing 
her  gently  through  the  doorway.  *  What  ?  You  thought  it  was 
my  wraith,  did  you  ? '  a  happy  idea  occurring.  *  Thxii  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this,  is  it  ?  Oho !  You  got  a  fright.  Miss  Penelope. 
You  saw  something,  or  papa  saw  something,  and  you  and  he  put 
your  wise  heads  together,  and  could  not  rest  without  clearing  up 
the  mystery  ?  Now  I  begin  to  understand !  Oh,  dear  me,  how 
amusing !  Who  would  have  accused  such  a  very  modem  young 
lady  as  you  of  being  superstitious  ?  Oh,  well ;  you  may  tell  papa, 
with  my  best  respects,  that  it  was  no  apparition  he  saw  flitting 
across  the  bridge  in  the  moonlight,  but  just  my  own  self  in  my 
own  proper  persdn.     You  know  what  a  "  wraith  "  is,  don't  you  ? ' 

Penelope  was  turning  slowly  away. 

'  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  living  man  or  womf^n,'  called  Mina  gaily 
after  her.  '  But  be  reassured,  my  dear  Penelope,  it  was  not  my 
"  wraith  "  which  was  abroad  to-night.'  She  laughed  and  shut  the 
door. 

*  Would  Crod  it  had  been!'  The  laugh  was  answered  by  a 
heavy  sigh,  the  reassurance  by  a  starting  sob. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

*  HOW  IP  IT  WERE  LOVE  ? ' 

What  dannts  thee  now  ?    What  shakes  thee  so  7 

My  sad  soul  say ; 
I  see  a  cloud  like  curtain  low 

Hang  o'er  my  way. — Whittieb. 

And  now  Penelope  must  needs  look  her  knowledge  in  the  face. 
It  availed  no  longer  to  cheat  herself  with  fond  hopes  and  ingenious 
suppositions,  since  Mina's  own  assurances  had  merrily  dispelled 
every  doubt,  and  her  own  lips  had  blown  away  the  last  shred  of 
uncertainty. 

How  gay  had  been  Mina's  deceitful  tongue — how  easily  had 
it  worked !  No  confusion ;  no  shame ;  scarce  a  blush  upon  her 
brow !  After  the  first  momentary  hesitation  about  admitting  an 
intruder  on  her  privacy,  she  had  almost  seemed  to  enjoy  an 
encounter  which  afforded  such  opportunity  for  masquerading. 

Her  plausible  defence  had  been  set  in  smiles. 

With  a  fresh  sickening  of  the  heart,  Penelope  had  hearkened 
to  her  glib  comments,  her  well-feigned  suggestions,  and  noted 
the  ring  of  tenderness  in  the  accents  which  called  up  afresh  the 
*  warm,  delicious  evening '  turned  to  such  account. 

Good  Heavens !  that  one  so  fair  and  young  could  be  so  base ! 

And  then  arose  another,  and  a  still  more  terrible  after-thought. 
Could  anyone,  confronted  by  such  a  risk  as  her  cousin  had  run 
that  evening,  have  met  it  as  Mina  had  done  if  it  had  been 
encountered  for  the  first  time?  Mina  was  by  nature  timid, 
sbrinking,  cowardly.  It  could  have  been  nothing  but  familiarity 
with  danger  which  had  eventually  made  her  bold. 

How  often — and  when — and  where — had  the  scene  in  effect 
been  acted  before  now  ?  How  many  times  had  the  idle  inquiry, 
or  perchance  the  remonstrance  of  tender  solicitude,  been  turned 
aside  by  careless  demeanour  and  light  repartee  ? 

Penelope  herself  must  have  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety, 
yet  it  was  clear  that  even  to  hjer  cousin  the  treacherous  girl  had 
grown  by  degrees  habituated.  She  had  become  an  adept  in  her 
art. 

As  they  had  already  done,  recollections  and  half-slumbering 
suspicions  now  stormed  anew  the  heart  of  the  tortured  Penelope ; 
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while  every  trivial  incident  whose  passing  impression  had  pre- 
viously faded  from  her  memory  stood  out  once  more  to  view, 
and  refused  to  bear  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which 
explained  the  whole. 

She  found  that  from  the  very  first  day  of  her  arrival  at  Carnous- 
tie Castle,  her  cousin  had  been  an  enigma.  She  called  to  mind 
the  first  walk  she  and  Mina  had  taken  together ;  the  bitterness 
expressed  by  the  latter  against  her  own  people  (a  warmth  of  con- 
demnation which  had  surprised  Penelope,  but  which  was  now  only 
too  -easily  understood),  and  the  romantic  exultation  with  jrhich 
the  feats  and  prowess  of  Torquil  Macalister  had  been  dwelt  upon 
— exultation  which  had  then  seemed  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  girl  as  amusingly  exemplifying  the  family  conceit. 
Mina  had  glorified  everything  and  everybody  belonging  to  her 
noble  race  ;  and  whilst  inveighing  openly  against  their  demerits, 
had  secretly  taken  credit  even  for  the  stalwart  bearing  and  valour 
of  a  family  retainer. 

Mina  had  shown  absurd  sensitiveness  on  the  point.  Her  face 
had  turned  crimson  with  anger  when  Penelope,  without  a  thought 
of  offence,  had  quizzed  Lord  Carnoustie's  fondness  for  his  fool  and 
farm  servant,  classing  them  together.  Penelope,  perceiving  the 
eflfect  of  her  jest,  had,  girl-like,  used  it  as  a  weapon  for  teasing. 
Eventually  she  had  had  to  drop  the  teasing. 

Then  there  had  been  Ailsie's  hints.  With  a  sudden  start,  she 
now  remembered  Ailsie's  anxiety,  injunctions,  and  precautions. 
She  had  attributed  them,  as  we  know,  to  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
old  woman  regarding  her  nursling's  health,  but  now  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  of  health  Ailsie  had  been  thinking. 

That  Ailsie  knew  all,  that  she  knew  as  much  as  Penelope  did, 
was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  but  that  she  was  pain- 
fully on  the  alert,  seeking  to  guard  against  some  evil  which  might 
yet  be  averted — scotched,  as  it  were,  without  being  brought  to 
the  light — seemed  only  too  probable. 

That  no  one  else,  neither  father  nor  mother  nor  sisters,  had 
experienced  the  veriest  ripple  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  their 
implicit  faith  in  Mina — Mina,  who  was  to  them  the  embodiment 
of  youthful  innocence  and  guilelessness — was  apparent  to  the 
meanest  understanding. 

What,  then,  was  Penelope  to  do  ?  How  was  she  to  bear  her 
part  in  the  drama  whose  black  shadow  hirng  in  front  ? 

All  through  the  long,  light  night,  which  seemed  as  though  it 
would  never  end,  she  thought  and  thought.     At  times  she  wept 
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incited  thereto  by  some  straying  emotion  of  tenderer  quality  than 
those  which  for  the  most  part  had  dominion  over  her  soul ;  but 
tears  did  not  relieve  her  over-charged  bosom,  and  soon  dried, 
giving  way  afresh  to  shuddering  contempt,  and  wild,  firuitless 
wrath. 

This  again  resolved  itself  into  the  helpless  interrogation: 
'Whatamltodo?' 

To  keep  her  detestable  secret  to  herself  was  the  last  answer 
to  such  a  demand.  An  involuntary  spy  she  had  been,  an  informer 
she  might  be,  but  no  thought  of  sheltering  herself  behind  the 
fear  of  such  imputations  entered  into  Penelope's  heart. 

Its  only  thought,  its  sole  desire,  was  first  how  to  save,  and  next 
how  to  shield  her  erring  cousin., 

Mina  had  entered  upon  a  downward  course,  whose  incline  is 
ever  frightfully  rapid  and  perilous. 

She  must  be  stopped  instantly,  and  stopped  effectually. 

How  was  this  to  be  done  ? 

To  go  to  Mina's  father?  Lord  Carnoustie  would  roar  with 
rage,  lock  his  daughter  into  her  room,  hound  Torquil  Macalister 
out  of  the  district,  and  imagine  that  he  had  stamped  out  the 
whole  disgraceful  affair,  even  while  smarting  from  the  wound  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Add  to  which,  the  whole  countryside  would 
ring  with  the  tale ;  and  it  would  be  handed  on  from  parent  to 
child,  till  generations  yet  unborn  would  hear  its  echoes. 

The  same  result  would  follow  any  allegations  made  before  any 
member  of  the  family.  The  truth  ascertained,  a  high-handed 
policy  would  ensue,  with  widespread  publicity  and  disgrace  as  its 
Bide  issues ;  and  perhaps — who  could  tell  ? — a  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  offending  pair  in  the  long  run. 

Mina  was  just  the  girl  to  be  crushed  for  the  moment,  and  to 
revive  presently,  upon  a  lower  and  still  baser  level. 

She  would  weep  copiously,  and  promise  abundantly,  but  would 
Bhe  give  up  the  chief  solace  of  her  dull,  uninteresting  life,  and 
consent  to  forego  the  sweets  of  love  once  tasted,  at  the  commands 
of  parents  who  had  already  shown  themselves  callous  to  its 
claims  ? 

Penelope  had  heard  Louisa's  version  of  Mina's  love  story. 
Xiouisa  had  enjoyed  relating  the  exciting  incident,  which  always 
lield  a  foremost  place  in  the  family  annals ;  and  having  described 
^mth  unction  how  complete  had  been  the  rout  of  the  besieger  and 
t;he  triumph  of  the  victorious  garrison,  had  been  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  Penelope  mutter :  '  Poor  thing !     What  a  shame ! ' 

pp  s 
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as  her  eye  fell  on  the  unconscious  form  of  Mina  in  the  garden 

below. 

Mina  had  realised  the  strength  of  the  forces  around.  She  had 
seen  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with  them  openly,  and  to  her 
view  the  cruelty  which  had  slammed  the  door  without  hesitation 
on  her  one  chance  of  a  happier  lot,  justified  both  her  lasting 
resentment  and  her  secret  opposition. 

Beneath  Mina's  soft  and  gentle  exterior  there  rankled  a  fester- 
ing spirit  of  rebellion.  She  owed  one  and  all  a  grudge.  Per- 
chance the  first  beginnings  of  her  present  infatuation  had  had 
their  source  in  that  emotion. 

They  had  not  cared  how  they  thwarted  her — she  would  not 
care  how  she  baffled  them.  For  no  reason— for  the  poor  girl  had 
never  been  told  even  of  the  paltry  reason  there  was — they  had 
turned  away  from  the  door  a  suitor,  whose  voice  she  had  already 
learned  to  listen  for,  and  towards  whom  every  encouragement  con- 
sistent with  her  own  ideas  of  cold  stiff  dignity  had  previously  been 

given and  why  should  she  hesitate  in  future  to  choose  for  herself 

who  should  be  his  successor  ? 

Her  feelings  were  nothing  to  them — ^theirs  should  be  nothing 

to  her. 

All  this  was  now  unfolded,  and,  as  it  were,  spread  out  before 

Penelope's  eyes. 

She  saw  the  whole,  first  bit  by  bit,  then  in  one  complete 

mosaic. 

Wounded  in  her  tender  youth,  nipped  in  her  budding  woman- 
hood, all  the  sweet  sap  of  Mina  Carnoustie's  nature  had  turned  to 
gall,  and  the  gentle,  yielding,  trustful  child  had  given  place  to 
the  artful  and  double-faced  woman. 

Ah!  if  she  had  been  differently  treated  in  those  early 
days ! 

Now  it  was  too  late.  Penelope,  a  very  child  herself,  yet  wise 
with  the  wisdom  so  sorely  needed,  and  so  hopelessly  lacking  in  her 
elders,  perceived  one  thing  with  appalling  clearness  of  vision  at 
the  present  moment.  No  coercion,  no  supervision,  would  strike 
to  the  root  of  the  evil  which  threatened  her  noble  kith  and  kin. 

Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie  might  do  their  utmost,  they  would 
but  blazon  abroad  their  own  disgrace,  and  Mina,  desperate,  might 
descend  to  still  lower  depths  than  those  to  which  she  had  stooped 
as  yet. 

Was  there  anyone  Penelope  could  trust  to  bring  her  poor, 
foolish  cousin  to  her  senses  ? 
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Ag^  and  agAin  she  put  the  question  to  herself,  Varying  it, 
sifting  it,  wringing  from  it  in  an  agony  each  reiterated  response 
of  'None/ 

Then  she  would  fling  herself  across  the  bed,  and  clench  and 
tear  the  coverlid. 

Something  must  be  done — some  one  must  do  it. 

Torquil  Macalister  must  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  place ; 
authoritatively,  or  Torquil  would  laugh  the  request  to  scorn; 
persuasively,  or  Torquil's  sullen  spirit  might  revolt. 

That  the  shepherd  was  not  actuated  by  mere  audacity  and  in- 
solent ambition,  Penelope  owned  with  a  fresh  sinking  of  the 
heart.  She  could  have  dealt  with  this  baser  metal;  but  it 
would  be  a  harder  matter  to  quench  in  a  vehement,  passionate, 
undisciplined  nature,  the  fire  of  love.  It  was  love,  however  mis- 
directed, which  she  had  seen  either  aflame  in  ftiry ,  as  on  the  rocky 
sea-shore,  or  melting  in  tenderness  a  few  hours  later  on  the  quiet 
wood  path.  The  mountaineer  had  lifted  his  eyes  high,  but  he  had 
shot  their  bolt  straight. 

That  he  was  simply  allowing  himself  to  bask  in  the  present 
without  thought  of  the  future,  was  the  most  rational  solution  of 
his  presumptuous  folly.  Possibly  it  had  been  begun  by  some  act 
of  daring  on  his  part,  some  feat  which  had  elicited  from  Mina 
applause — or  anxiety — or  tears.  Who  could  tell  how  long  she 
had  been  watching  him,  marking  him,  admiring  him  in  secret, 
before  that  day  came  ?  And  there  had  been  an  explosion,  and  a 
revelation,  and  all  barriers  had  fallen  before  the  tumult. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  his  own  feelings  or  of 
hers,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  either  Mina  Carnoustie. or 
her  presumptuous  lover  could  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that 
they  could  dare  to  hope  for  anything  further. 

Each  must  be  equally  well  aware  that  recognition  and  sanction 
"was  not  for  them;  and  yet  they  were  meeting  in  secret,  and 
meeting  constantly,  at  what  hazard  to  both  each  knew  only  too 
well. 

Perchance  the  sense  of  danger  might  be  feeding  the  friel  of 
Mina's  stolen  happiness  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  adding  to  that  of 
a  penniless  menial,  since  detection  must  mean  to  him  the  sure  and 
certain  loss  of  all  but  life  itself. 

As  a  retainer  of  Lord  Carnoustie's,  he  enjoyed  a  good  position, 
an  easy  life,  abundance  for  his  simple  requirements,  and  a  field 
for  the  display  of  his  simple  vanity.  Until  the  daughter  of  his 
lord  stooped  to  cast  over  him  the  glamour  of  a  new  emotion, 
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he  had  been   content  with  his  station,  his  surroundings,  and 
himself. 

The  question  now  was,  would  the  genuine  passion  with  which 
Torquil  Macalister  had  been  inspired,  yield  to  representations  and 
entreaties?  Would  he  consent  to  vanish  decorously,  once  he 
learned  that  discoveiy  had  been  made,  and  exposure  was  immi- 
nent? 

Who  could  say  ? 

Had  the  shepherd  been  actuated  by  a  mere  frenzy  of  ambition 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  deal  with  that  ambition.  Lord 
Carnoustie  might  have  been  enlightened,  or  semi-enlightened; 
might  have  been  warned,  at  least,  that  trouble  was  in  the  wind, 
and  induced  quietly  to  rid  himself  of  the  oflfender,  by  procuring 
for  him  a  better  situation  elsewhere. 

He  might  even  have  done  more.  The  oflFer  of  a  farm  on  one 
of  the  Carnoustie  estates  in  another  county  might  have  satisfied 
the  claims  of  a  humble  subordinate,  to  whom  such  promotion 
meant  an  important  rise  in  life. 

Was  it  impossible  that  even  yet  the  complication  might  not 
thus  be  adjusted,  supposing  Penelope  were  to  confide  in  her 
uncle ;  he  would  give  Macalister  the  hint,  the  separation  would  be 
eflFected  noiselessly,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  Mina  herself 
need  never  know  that  mortal  eyes  had  penetrated  her  secret  ? 

For  a  moment,  Penelope's  heart  leaped  at  the  thought.  She 
might  thus  never  have  to  seek  the  dreaded  interview,  and  tear  the 
mask  from  her  cousin's  fieu^e.  She  might  never  be  called  upon  to 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  Mina's  cheek,  and  to  hear  her  falter- 
ing avowal. 

Mina's  father,  quietly  admonished,  talked  to,  reasoned  with, 
and  not  told  too  much,  might  be  induced  to  control  himself,  and 
adopt  the  course  proposed.  More  particularly  if  Lord  Carnoustie 
knew  that  he  was  alone  in  Penelope's  confidence.  Lord  Car- 
noustie, when  not  badgered  and  worried,  and  told  how  he  was  to 
think  and  to  feel,  not  infrequently  came  in  the  end  to  the  frame 
of  mind  he  ought  to  have  been  in  at  the  beginning,  and  it  was 
quite  likely  that,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  might  act 
with  dignity  and  delicacy  under  his  present  trial. 

But  even  if  the  old  lord,  impelled  by  stress  of  circumstances, 
acted  as  became  him,  who  was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  his 
overtures,  considering  the  nature  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
to  do? 

Torquil  Macalister,  grimly  tenacious,  and  snapping  his  fingers 
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at  the  enraged  threats  of  his  unhappy  master,  rose  before  Pene* 
lope's  shuddering  vision,  a  sharp,  distinct  figure.  She  had  told 
herself  that  he  might  be  managed  if  he  had  merely  been 
intoxicated  by  the  honour  of  liis  dubious  position,  but  should  it  be 
proved  that  he  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  bartering  pardon  and  promo- 
tion for  love — love  however  hopeless  and  misplaced — what  could 
be  done  ? 

The  night  wore  slowly  on. 

Penelope,  half  in  half  out  of  her  little  open  window,  watched 
the  pale  light  of  dawn  glimmer  across  the  ocean,  and  gradually 
steal  athwart  the  sky.  Her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  hands  were 
burning  hot.  She  had  never  slept,  nor  laid  herself  down  to  sleep ; 
and  now  the  morning  had  come,  and  the  birds  were  beginning  to 
twitter  among  the  branches. 

Something  must  be  thought  of,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  left  to  think  about. 

The  spreading  light  of  day  chilled  every  vein,  for  in  it  she  saw 
the  approach  of  the  struggle,  in  which  she — oh,  misery !  was 
there  no  way  out  of.  it ! — ^must  march  to  the  front,  and  open  her 
batteries,  secure  of  nothing,  dreading  everjrthing. 

Slowly  she  undressed  and  laid  herself  upon  the  ?>ed.  The 
clock  struck  three,  and,  worn  out  at  length,  the  unhappy  girl 
fell  into  a  wretched,  muttering  slumber,  whose  dreams  were 
haunted  by  the  same  spectres  which  had  made  frightful  the 
waking  hours  which  preceded  them. 

She  was  on  the  craggy  moorland,  .amid  driving  mists  and 
darkness ;  lurking  precipices  beset  her  on  every  side ;  she  durst  not 
stir ;  she  could  not  articulate  a  sound. 

The  cry  of  another,  however,  smote  upon  her  ear ;  the  loud 
agonised  entreaty  of  one  in  mortal  peril ;  and,  straining  her  eyes 
in  the  thickening  gloom,  she  discerned  dimly  a  form — the  form 
of  her  cousin  Mina — flitting  along  a  rugged  ledge  which  overhung 
a  terrible  abyss. 

Again  and  again  the  wild  appeal  was  borne  towards  her,  as  the 
figure,  weeping  and  wringing  its  hands,  now  leaned  over  the  horrid 
chasm,  now  fled  into  the  mists  behind. 

Fain  would  she  have  hastened  to  the  rescue,  but  her  feet, 
heavy  as  lead,  were  glued  to  the  ground  whereon  she  stood ;  and 
'when  she  would  have  responded  to  the  piteous  cries  her  tongue 
refused  to  do  its  work. 

And  then — ah,  heaven! — what  happened  then  ?  The  taunt- 
ing mist  wreaths  took  shape,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  like- 
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ness  of  a  man,  whose  face  she  could  not  see,  but  whose  deed  wad 
devilish — for  he  sprang  up  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  flew  at  the 
girl,  and  while  she  shrank,  and  wept,  and  implored,  he  locked  her 
in  his  arms  and,  laughing  aloud,  leaped  into  the  gulf  whence  he 
had  come. 

Penelope,  with  a  smothered  shriek,  awoke.  Her  cheeks  were 
streaming  with  tears. 

Some  one  was  calling  to  her  through  the  half-open  door,  for 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  Mina  was  already  fully 
dressed  and  prepared  to  descend  to  the  breakfiist-room.  It  was 
Mina's  voice  which  was  summoning  her  cousin  to  rise  and  bear 
her  part  in  the  coming  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

'what  happened  HEBE,'  SHE  SAID,   *LAST  NIGHT?' 

'Lazy  girl!'  said  Mina  affectionately,  as  Penelope  appeared 
half  an  hour  afterwards.  *  You  cannot  say  you  were  not  called 
when  I  was,  Penelope ;  I  heard  a  great  rattling  going  on  at  your 
door,  long  before  1  went  by.  And  Marie — ^but — why — are  you 
not  well,  dear  ? '  suddenly  perceiving  the  pallor  and  strained  eye- 
lids which  it  was  impossible  should  long  evade  observation.  *  Was 
yesterday's  excursion  too  much  for  you  ? ' 

Penelope  murmured  an  inaudible  response. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  said  Mina,  coming  round  the  table  to  her. 
'  You  have  a  headache,  I  can  see.  Mamma  wiU  doctor  you ;  she 
knows  all  about  headaches.  And  you  must  lie  down  in  a  cool 
room  after  breakfast.  I  wish  you  had  not  come  down ;  I  would 
have  taken  a  tray  up  to  you  myself.' 

'  Indeed,  Penelope  looks  far  from  well,'  Lady  Carnoustie  took 
up  the  note.  'My  dear,  I  am  glad  you  made  the  effort  to  appear; 
but  you  might  have  known  I  should  excuse  you,  if  you  were 

really  indisposed.     A  long  day  like  yesterday ' 

Hoots — a  long  day!*  It  was  now  Lord  Carnoustie's  turn. 
'  A  long  fiddlestick ! '  he  ejaculated  scornfully.  *  A  lassie  who  caQ 
be  running  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night — oh,  I'm  not  to  say 
anything  about  that,  amn't  I?'  perceiving  signals  of  distress, 
*  oh,  well— weU ;  it  was  all  right ;  Penelope  and  I  were  out  for  a 


bit  in  the  evening,  that  was  all,'  to  his  wife,  who  was  beginning 
to  look  inquiries — *  and  Mina,  she  was  out  too.  There  was  no 
harm  in  it,  none  in  the  world,  so  you  needn't  glower  at  us,' 
testily  championing  his  co-delinquents.  ^  You  took  yourself  off 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour,  that  no  one  could  be  expected  to 
follow  you ;  and  it  was  a  warm  evening,  so  we  took  a  turn — we 
each  took  a  turn — that  was  all.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,  that  was  all,'  said  Mina,  cheerfuUy. 

Penelope's  lip  trembled.  That  cheerful  accent  cut  her  like  a 
knife. 

She  noted  that  Mina's  cup  and  plate  were  emptied  as  usual ; 
fSEmcied  even  that  she  had  a  better  appetite  than  usual. 

Certainly  she  was  bustlingly  attentive  to  the  wants  of  others, 
and  pressed  the  delicacies  of  the  meal  upon  her  cousin,  who, 
contrary  to  her  wont,  appreciated  neither  the  freshly-caught 
trout,  nor  the  new-laid  eggs,  nor  yet  the  honey,  marmalade,  and 
floury  scones  and  cakes  with  which  the  table  abounded. 

Usually  Penelope  made  an  excellent  figure  at  the  repast.  She 
w^  wont  to  say  that  until  she  came  to  Carnoustie  Castle  she  had 
never  known  what  a  real  breakfast  was;  and  her  host  was  delighted 
to  remind  her  of  this  on  the  slightest  indication  of  flagging 
energies.  He  said  he  could  count  upon  Penelope  to  clear  off  the 
remains  in  every  dish — and  this  was  always  a  point  with  him. 
With  nearly  a  score  of  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and  any  number 
of  casual  dependents  greedy  for  scrap  meals,  he  could  not  endure 
to  see  odds  and  ends  of  food  neglected  at  his  own  table,  and 
would  prefer  that  even  those  who  had  no  desire  for  more  should 
consume  the  remnant,  than  that  it  should  go  downstairs.  All  in 
vain  had  it  been  pointed  out  to  him  a  hundred  times  that  the 
waste  he  perceived  in  the  latter  alternative  was  purely  in  his  own 
imagination  ;  he  stuck  to  his  whim,  and  Penelope  was  delighted 
with  him  for  doing  so.  She  would  not,  perhaps,  have  owned  as 
much,  but  she  was  still  a  growing,  hungry  girl,  albeit  twenty 
years  of  age.  She  had  taken  a  start,  as  young  people  occa- 
sionally do,  somewhat  late  in  life,  and  had  added  another  inch  to 
her  stature  during  the  previous  six  months. 

Accordingly,  the  good  food  and  the  novel  food  she  found  in 
the  old  Scottish  castle  was  a  considerable  enjoyment  to  her 
healthy  young  frame ;  and  since  Lord  Carnoustie  wanted  the 
dishes  cleared,  she  was  willing  to  clear  them  when  no  one  else 
would ;  wherefore  he  had  grown  to  reckon  upon  her. 

But  on  this  morning,  as  can  readily  be  imagined,  nothing 
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tasted  aright,  and  to  eat  at  all  required  a  strong  eflTort.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  quitted  the  table  at  kst. 

She  had,  however,  come  to  no  decision  in  her  own  mind.  She 
was  still  battling  between  a  dozen  opinions,  and  still  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  thousand  fears. 

'  Come  and  see  Ailsie,'  said  Mina,  linking  her  arm  in  that  of 
her  cousin.  *  Ailsie  likes  us  to  look  in  about  this  time.  Besides, 
she  had  not  heard  anything  about  yesterday.  We  are  always 
expected  to  tell  her  about  the  picnic ' 

*  Did  you  enjoy  the  picnic,  Mina  ?  * 

*  Did  I  ?  Of  course  I  did — as  much  as  I  ever  do.  Why  do 
you  speak  in  that  sepulchral  tone  ?  And  look  at  me  with  that 
lugubrious  expression  ?  I  suppose  you  found  it  dreary ;  but  we 
are  not  used  to  your  more  exciting  festivities,  and  we  are  quite 
satisfied.     Certainly  the  weather  was  fine  enough.' 

*  Yes;  fine — and  calm — and  still — like  all  the  rest,'  said  Pene- 
lope, fixing  her  eyes  upon  her.  'As  you  say,  there  were  no 
exciting  elements  in  the  whole  affair,  everybody  and  everything 

was  entirely  serene  and  commonplace.     Even  the  boatmen ^ 

She  paused. 

'  Even  the  boatmen  were  very  ordinary  boatmen,'  said  IVIina, 

*  but  they  rowed  well,  and  that  was  all  we  wanted  of  any  of  them. 
Except  Mr.  Bedwood,  of  course — Mr.  Redwood  is — eh,  Penelope?' 
pressing  her  arm  archly. 

The  arm  slightly  trembled. 

'  You  do  look  bad,  you  poor  little  creature,'  cried  Mina,  next. 

*  You  are  regularly  shaking — I  felt  you  just  now.  Come  up  to 
your  room,  and  I  will  come  and  sit  with  you;  read  to  you, 
perhaps.' 

*No,  no.' 

*  You  would  rather  go  to  sleep  ?  But  you  have  only  just  got 
up  !  Well,  here  is  Ailsie,  she  will  prescribe  for  you.  Ailsie,  hew 
is  Miss  Penelope  eating  no  breakfast,  and  very  white  in  the  fac»i 
to  say  nothing  of  red  in  the  eyes.  What  can  you  do  for 
her?' 

*  It's  the  heat,'  said  Ailsie,  peering  with  friendly  commisera- 
tion. *  Let  me  look  at  your  tongue,  missy.  'Deed,  an'  it's  nt) 
sae  muckle  amiss.  It's  reid — no  white.  Aye,  I'm  thinkin'  itil 
be  jist  the  heat.     Lie  doon  a  wee  and  I'U  get  ye  somethin'         ' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Ailsie  ;  I  want  nothing.' 
But  on  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  did  want  some- 
thing; she  wanted  Ailsie  herself.     To  Ailsie's  faithful  ear  she 
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would  confide  her  root  of  bitterness ;  with  her  she  would  take 
counsel ;  and  between  them  they  might  perhaps — perhaps 

*  May  I  lie  down  here  for  a  little  ? '  she  suggested,  looking 
round.     *  The  maids  are  upstairs  in  the  bedrooms,' 

*  I  could  tell  them  to  finish  yours  quickly,'  said  Mina. 

'  But  still  they  would  be  all  about,  rushing  back  and  forwards, 
and  making  a  noise,'  Penelope  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  *  If 
Ailsie  does  not  mind  I  will  stay  here ;  it  is  so  cool  and  pleasant,' 
sinking  down  into  the  huge  chintz-covered  armchair,  which  fitted 
into  the  open  window. 

*  And  you  don't  want  talking,  do  you  ? '  said  Mina. 
Penelope  hesitated. 

She  did  not  want  talking  of  the  kind  her  cousin  meant,  but 
she  was  too  truthful  to  avc^il  herself  of  the  evasion,  *  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  Ailsie  a  little,'  she  said  gently,  'If  you  will  not 
think  it  rude,  Mina,  I  would  rather  have  her  to  myself.' 

'  Aye,  she'll  tell  me  what's  wrang  wi'  her,'  added  Ailsie,  confi- 
dent that  this  was  to  be  the  communication  and  flattered  by  the 
tribute  to  her  medical  skill,  '  Jist  you  leave  us  thegither,  Meenie, 
an'  I'll  see  to  her.  Noo  then,  dearie,'  as  Mina  nodded  and  tripped 
away;  *Noo  then,  jist  tell  auld  Ailsie  what's  wrang.  Maybe 
something's  gane  agley  wi'  ye  ?  Maybe  yer  faither — is't  the  post 
whattan's  brocht  ye  ill  news  ?  * — running  over  all  the  suppositions 
she  could  think  of  to  make  the  confidence  more  easy. 

But  Penelope  shook  her  head. 

She  was  sitting  rigid  and  strained,  her  hands  clasped,  her  dry 
lips  apart.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
speak. 

At  length,  *  Is  the  door  locked  ? '  she  whispered. ' 

*  Locked?  Na;  there'll  naebody  come  in,  wi'out  it's  ane  o' 
oorsels,  an' ^ 

*  It's  one  of  ourselves  I  most  dread,  Ailsie.     Lock  the  door.' 

*  Na,  Miss  Penelope,  we  munna.  Bide  a  wee  noo,'  as  Penelope 
made  a  motion  to  rise  and  herself  carry  out  her  command. 
Hark  to  me,'  said  the  old  woman,  gently  stretching  forth  k 
detaining  hand.  '  If  yon  door's  snebbit,  it'll  mak  a  stir.  A'body 
kens  yon  door  is  niver  snebbit  ;  and  what  then  for  suld  it  be 
snebbit  when  you  and  me's  oor  lane  ?  That'll  gar  them  wonder. 
Let-a-be,  there's  a  gude  bairn  ;  and  if  onybody  seeks  to  wun 
in ' 

'Promise  me  that  you  will  stop  them— that  you  won't  let 
them  come  in.     They  must  not !     They  must  not ! ' 
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*  Na  ;  they  shanna.  Dinna  be  feared/  patting  her  hand 
soothingly.     *  Jist  you  Bay  your  say ' 

*  Ailsie,  you  don't  know — ^you  dxynCi  know — what  my  "  say  "  is/ 
Something  in   the  tone  arrested   Ailsie's   stroking  fingers. 

Instinctively  she  was  on  her  guard. 

'Na,  my  bairn,  I  dinna  ken.  Aiblins  it's  aboot  your 
faither ' 

'  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  &ther.' 

Ailsie  coughed  discreetly. 

*  Aiblins  there's  some  young  gentleman ' 

*  OenUeman  ?    No.' 
Ailsie  coughed  again. 

*  Aweel,  ye  ken,  I'm  no  guid  at  the  guessin'.  An',  Miss  Pene- 
lope, the  time's  gangin'  by,'  she  hinted. 

'  I  know — I  know.  But  oh !  it  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  I  have 
to  tell.  Ailsie,'  quickly,  '  is  that  anyone  at  the  door  ?  I  am  sure 
I  heard  someone  outside  the  door.' 

'  I  dinna  think  it,  dearie ' 

*  There  is ;  I  tell  you,  there  is.  Someone  is  breathing  there 
now,  and  the  light  in  the  passage  is  gone.'  Then  suddenly 
bounding  from  her  seat,  she  was  at  the  door  before  the  supposed 
eavesdropper  could  vanish,  and,  throwing  it  open,  disclosed  the 
form  of  her  cousin  Mina. 

'  I  just  came  to  bring  you  this  little  draught  from  mamma,' 
said  Mina  sweetly.  But  Penelope  dashed  the  glass  out  of  her 
hand. 

*That  ends  it!'  she  cried,  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 
*  Ailsie,  I  don't  need  you  now.  I  have  got  someone  else.  Yes, 
you,'  to  her  cousin.  *  You,  Mina,  you,'  clutching  her  fiercely  by 
the  arm.  *  I  would  have  spared  you  if  I  could,  though  I  hardly 
knew  how  ;  but  now — come  quickly,  come,*  dragging  her  prisoner 
along  with  an  authority  that  brooked  no  demur.  '  We  can  end 
this  farce  now.  /  am  not  ill.  I  am  not  in  need  of  physic.  It  is 
you— you  who ' 

*  Hush !  They  will  see  you — they  wUl  hear  you.  Hush !  I 
say.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Penelope,  do  not  speak  so  loud.  And 
let  go  my  arm.  I  will  come  with  you ;  I  will  do  anything  you 
wish,  only  don't — don't * 

'Don't  what?'  demanded  Penelope  in  a  loud,  rasping 
voice. 

*  Let  people  hear  you,  dear.'  The  words  were  almost  breathed 
into  her  ear. 
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*  Ah — Bah ! '  cried  Penelope,  flinging  away  the  hand  laid  on 
hers.     *  That's  all  y(m  care  for.     You  can  lie,  and  cheat,  and ' 

*  Penelope !  Penelope ! ' 

'  Don't  speak  to  me.  Wait  till  I  speak  to  you.  Don't  dare  to 
speak  to  me.    How  dare  you  call  me  by  my  name  ? ' 

The  anguish  of  the  night  had  gathered  itself  together  into  a 
storm  of  fury,  and  the  speaker,  beside  herself  with  passion,  was 
unaware  of  the  height  of  her  voice. 

To  Mina,  however,  this  for  the  moment  was  the  one  considera- 
tion. How  should  she  quell  those  penetrating  tones  ?  What 
would  be  the  inmiediate  result  of  this  loud,  uncontrolled  on- 
slaught ? 

The  servants  were  in  every  comer,  emerging  from  doorways 
hurrying  along  passages,  busy  with  their  morning's  work ;  if  they 
were  to  overhear  and  repeat — she  'must  get  Penelope  silenced, 

*  Come  in  here,'  Penelope  was  beginning,  as  the  two  approached 
their  several  rooms,  but  both  rooms  were  occupied.  Even  the 
speaker  perceived  that  nothing  could  be  done  then  and  there,  and 
Mina,  snatching  at  her  opportunity,  laid  hold  of  it,  *  Come  where 
we  can  be  alpne,  and  I  will  hear  you,  hear  every  word  you  have  to 
say,  and — and  do  whatever  you  wish,'  she  murmured,  in  agitation 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  her  companion.  *  Quick — your  hat,' 
taking  it  down  from  the  wardrobe,  *  and  here  is  mine,'  fetching 
her  own.  '  Now  come  out — out  of  the  house — where  we  can  talk, 
and  no  one  can  hear,  or  interrupt ;  you  are  so  very  careless,  dear 
Penelope.' 

*  Cwreless  ! '  Penelope  laughed  a  mocking,  stinging  laugh. 
*  Careless!  Never  mind.  IW  are  careful  enough.  Careless? 
I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  careless  again,  after  what  I  have  seen, 
after  what  I  saw  last  night.' 

Swift  as  thought,  Mina  perceived  that  the  bolt  had  fallen. 

Until  this  moment  she  had  had  no  time  to  think,  or  consider 
how  much  had  become  known  to  her  cousin,  how  much  had  been 
conjectured,  and  how  much  might  yet  be  concealed.  That  Pene- 
lope by  some  means  or  other  had  possessed  herself  of  informa- 
tion which  had  roused  her  anger  and  contempt,  was,  of  course, 
palpable,  but  might  not  such  information  be  vague,  uncertain,  un- 
defined ? 

She  would,  of  course,  have  to  meet  very  awkward  charges,  and 
pass  an  uncomfortable  hour  or  so  ;  and  she  would  most  certainly 
have  to  be  more  vigilant  and  discreet  in  the  future  than  she  had 
"been  in  the  past,  for  of  late  she  had  had  more  than  one  narrow  es- 
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cape ;  but  she  thought  she  could  manage  Penelope,  if  only  Pene- 
lope could  be  got  out  of  the  house,  and  out  of  the  range  of  others, 
whom  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  turn  aside. 

Penelope,  instracted  by  her  cousin,  had  been  led  to  suppose 
that  many  of  Mina's  ways  were  permitted,  nay  sanctioned,  which 
she  might  now  have  to  leam  were  simply  unknown.  A  great 
deal  would  come  to  light  if  this  impulsive  girl  were  to  blaze  forth 
her  accusation  in  the  presence  of  bystanders. 

Accordingly  if  ina  cowered  in  her  secret  soul  at  the  sound  of 
Penelope's  voice,  and  scarce  breathed  until  the  garden  door  was 
left  behind,  and  all  fear  of  being  overheard  was  passed. 

Cunning,  the  coward's  instinct,  then  re-asserted  itself.  Pene- 
lope must  be  entreated,  cajoled,  bought  over.  Little  did  she  know 
Penelope ! 

Penelope  meanwhile  was  rushing  down  the  slope,  heedless  of 
dewy  grass  and  bushes.  An  idea  had  occurred  which  she  was 
impatient  to  carry  into  effect,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the  lagging 
steps  of  her  companion  who  would  fain  have  proceeded  more 
slowly,  she  hurried  across  the  little  bridge  and  plunged  into  the 
wood. 

Where  in  the  world  was  she  going  ? 

Doubt,  however,  was  quickly  laid  at  rest.  Only  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  the  narrow  incline,  and  just  after  it  took  a  turning, 
Penelope  raised  her  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid  hold  of  her 
cousin's  dress,  and  called  a  halt. 

Her  eyes  glittered  and  her  nostrils  dilated,  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell.     Then  she  slowly  pointed  to  a  spot. 

*  What  happened  here,'  she  said,  *  last  night  ?' 
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A  WRESTLE  FOR  THE  MASTERY. 


There  was  no  answer.  Mina  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  had  not  expected  the  accusation  to  take  this  form,  and  for  the 
moment  its  directness  and  comprehensiveness  were  overwhelming. 
It  was  obviously  no  tell-tale  tongue  which  had  tattled  into 
Penelope's  ear ;  there  were  no  mere  surmises  and  suspicions  on 
her  cousin's  part,  which  could  by  dexterous  care  be  smoothecj 
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away ;  but  it  was  a  plain,  unvarnished  &ct  with  which  the  accused 
had  now  to  deal — one  which  could  not  be  glossed  over,  softened, 
or  denied.  She  shook  mutely,  ready  for  submission  or  rebellion, 
as  occasion  might  offer. 

*  Speak,'  said  Penelope,  at  last.  She  was  not  deceived  by  the 
other's  attitude.  *  Speak.  You  have  been  silent  long  enough. 
The  time  for  silence  has  gone  by.  JVIina,  if  there  be  any  honour 
left, in  you,  any  honesty,  any  truth,  speak  out  now,  and  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  what  I  saw — of  what  /  saw — take  place  here — on 
this  spot — a  few  hours  ago.' 

.  No  response ;  no  movement. 

*  It  was  a  scene  to  blind  my  eyes,'  Penelope  went  on,  her  lips, 
curling,  and  her  head  up-reared  ;  *  treachery,  deceit,  degradation ; 
oh,  you  proud  Camousties,  you  fond  parents,  you  poor,  trustful, 
confiding  master  and  mistress — ihis  is  how  your  own  child  and 
your  base-bom  menial  serve  you !  This  is  how  they  repay  you  ! 
Speak,  girl,  can't  you  ? '  and  she  clutched  and  shook  the  other's 
arm.  *  No  need  for  so  much  confusion  now ;  there  can  be  but 
little  shame  left.     Speak  the  truth.    Was  it  for  the  first  time  you 

were '    She  ground  her  teeth,  loathing  the  words  she  could  not 

speak. 

Still  no  audible  reply ;  only  a  faint  whimper. 

Penelope  paused.  (*  Is  this  real,  or  is  it  only  a  blind  ? '  she 
was  saying  to  herself.)  *  Mina,  take  down  your  hands ;  take 
them  down,  I  say;  don't  stand  whining  there,  but  strike  one 
honest  blow  in  your  own  defence.  You  must  have  something  to 
say.  No  woman  could  do  as  you  have  done  without  making  some 
excuse  to  herself.  Stop  that  muttering,'  stamping  her  foot  with 
a  frown ;  *  speak  out — good  heavens ! — speak  out ;  and  let  us  have 
the  whole  truth  at  last.' 

'What  have  I  to  speak  out  about?'  said  Mina,  thus  forced 
to  find  voice  in  spite  of  sullen  reluctance.  *  You  have  said 
all  there  is  to  say,  I  suppose.  Since  you  saw  what  you  did 
I  should  not  have  thought  you  required  to  be  told  anything 
more.' 

*  I  require  to  be  told  how  long  this  has  been  going  on  ? ' 

*  Long  before  you  came  to  the  place  ;  does  that  satisfy  you  ? ' 

*  Before  I  came  ? '     Penelope  was  thunderstruck. 
'  Yes,  before  you  came.' 

*  You  have  been  carrying  on  this. clandestine ' 

*  There  is  no  need  to  particularise.  Yes ;  I  say  **  Yes  "  to 
everything.     There,  that  will  do.     Let  me  go.    You  will  tell  it 
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all  to  papa  and  mamma,  of  course,  and  you  will  think  you  have 
done  a  very  Christian  act,  and  Torquil  Macalister  will  be  driven 
with  ignominy  from  the  place ;  and  (I — '  her  fiace  altered,  her  arms 
fell  by  her  side,  the  last  words  died  away  in  a  fidnt  despairing 
whisper) — *  and  I — what  will  become  of  me  ? ' 

Penelope,  who  had  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  closed  it  again. 
At  the  same  moment  a  loud  joyous  note  rang  through  the 
woods,  and  both  started  at  the  sound. 

It  was  Torquil,  the  shepherd,  calling  to  his  dogs,  and  in 
another  moment  a  collie  bounded  into  view,  heralding  the  approach 
of  his  master. 

It  was  now  Mina  Carnoustie's  turn  to  seize  her  companion  by 
the  wrist.  *  Don't  let  him  see  anything  amiss ;  don't,  in  Heaven's 
name,'  she  exclaimed  in  a  vehement  undertone.  *  Penelope,  you 
don't  know,  you  can't  think ;  it  would  be  too  dreadful ;  he  has 
such  a  haughty  spirit.     If  he  were  spoken  to  he  might — dear 

Penelope — for  once— /or  (met ' 

Penelope  shook  off  the  touch  as  though  it  were  defilement. 
*  Do  you  think  I  would  speak  to  that  reptile  ? '  she  said. 

When  Torquil  passed,  swinging  along  as  though  he  trod  on  air, 
and  performed  his  usual  deferential  obeisance  to  the  young  ladies, 
gracefully  as  ever,  she  made  the  proper  acknowledgment  with 
even  a  shade  more  deliberation  than  usual,  in  order  to  mark  the 
fulness  of  her  contempt.  Was  it  likely  she  would  bandy  words  or 
even  looks  with  a  creature  so  unworthy  ? 

The  break,  however,  was  so  far  salutary,  in  that  it  enabled 
Penelope  to  overcome  her  first  outbreak  of  passionate  contempt, 
and  to  recall  some  of  the  gentler  emotions  of  the  night,  whose 
echoes  she  had  dimly  caught  in  her  cousin's  '  What  will  become 
of  me?* 

A  heavy  sigh  burst  from  her  lips. 

Mina  was  still  looking  excited  and  alarmed.  Yet  it  seemed  as 
though  with  it  all  some  of  the  blithe  exultation  of  her  lover  had 
found  its  way  into  her  bosom  also,  and  as  she  looked  after  his  re- 
treating figure,  Penelope  guessed  the  meaning  of  her  kindling  eye. 
When  all  was  said  and  done,  Mina  was  still  proud  of  her  choice. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  treacherous  pair'  must  be  driven  to 
extremities. 

With  a  strong  effort,  she  mastered  herself  sufficiently  to  adopt 
a  calmer  tone. 

*  I  have  to  clear  myself,^  she  said,  *  for  it  may  appear  to  you 
that  I  have  been  playing  the  part  of  a  spy -' 
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*  Yes,  you  have,'  eagerly.  It  was  something  to  have  such  a 
counter  charge  to  prefer. 

^  I  have  not.  I  supposed  that  you  would  think  so ;  but  I  have 
not.  Mina,  don't  you  know  that  all  these  months  in  which  I 
have  been  with  you,  all  day  and  any  hour  of  the  day,  these  months 
during  which  you  yourself  confess  that  this  miserable  affair  has 
been  going  on,  I  have  never,  no,  not  for  a  single  moment,  sus- 
pected it  ?  There  were  many  things  about  you  that  puzzled  me  ; 
and  I  did  not  always  like  what  I  saw.  I  saw  that  you  were  de- 
ceitful and  artful.  You  were  continually  asking  me  not  to  men- 
tion what  you  did  and  where  you  went.  You  were  disturbed 
about  trifles,  and  altogether  peculiar  and  strange.     But  as  for  my 

ever  dreaming  you  could  be  so  false,  so  base '     She  stopped, 

endeavouring  to  suppress  the  reproaches  with  which  her  lips  were 
brimming. 

*  Go  on/  said  Mina  stonily. 

*  I  thought  when  I  noticed  how  anxious  Ailsie  was  about  yoa, 
that  she  was  afraid  for  your  health ;  and  after  something  oi  the 
kind  had  passed  between  us,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found 
out  the  cause  of  everything,  and  I  was  quite  happy  that  day — 
sorry  for  you,  but  happy,  because  you  were  not  to  blame,  if  you 
were  odd  and  unaccountable  and  not  like  other  people.' 

*  That  is  what  Ailsie  thinks,  is  it  ? ' 

*  It  was  what  fihe  wished  m«  to  think,'  said  Penelope  with 
some  hesitation.  ^Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  what  she  thought 
herself.  You  know  best  about  that.  She  quieted  me  for  the 
time.  Then  there  was  your  loss  of  the  brooch.  Why  do  you 
never  wear  that  brooch  ?  Why  have  I  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it 
since  or  before  that  day  ? ' 

Mina  raised  her  head  and  unclasped  her  dress.  ^  Look  here,' 
she  said ;  the  silver  bauble  gleamed  within. 

*  It  was  his  gift? '  said  Penelope,  breathing  quickly.  '  I  see. 
You  sent  him  to  look  for  it  on  the  moor,  when  /  was  told  you 
had  lost  a  pencil-case  ? ' 

Mina  smiled. 

'  No  wonder  he  was  angry  when  Mr.  Redwood  offered  to  be 
your  escort  to  the  spring,  yesterday.  It  was  he,  Torquil  Mac- 
alister,  who  was  enigmatical  then.  He  did  not  see  me,  but  I  heard 
him  cursing  in  his  own  tongue,  as  he  looked  at  you  both.  You  had 
to  soothe  his  "  haughty  spirit  "  afterwards,  I  presume  ? '  ironically. 

*  You  are  right.'    Mina  was  now  the  calmer  of  the  two. 
^  And  to  grant  him  last  night's  meeting  ? ' 

VOL.  xxuu  Ko.  czxxvin.  Q  Q 
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'  Yes.' 

'  For  which  you  had  again  to  lie  to  me.  And  now  you  think 
I  followed  you  out,  and  tracked  you  to  this  spot,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover your  secret  ?  Oh,  how  little  did  I  suppose  there  was  any 
such  secret !  By  the  merest  accident  I  strolled  this  way,  and, 
hearing  voices,  I  imagined  that  some  of  your  servants  had  stolen 
out  to  meet  each  other— it  would  have  been  no  harm  if  they  had 
— and  as  I  did  not  want  to  surprise  them  and  make  them  uncom- 
fortable, and  had  no  time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  I  hid  myself 
behind  those  bushes,'  pointing  to  the  spot,  '  and  waited  for  the 
lovers  to  pass  by.    They  did  pass '    She  could  not  proceed. 

'  It  shocked  you,  did  it,  Penelope  ? ' 

*  Mina,  how  can  you  speak  like  that  ?  How  can  you — ^how 
can  you  ?    To  have  so  stooped — so  degraded  yourself ' 

'  I  do  not  admit  that  I  have  degraded  myself.  Penelope,  you 
have  told  your  story,  will  you  listen  to  mine  ?  It  may  not  in 
your  eyes  excuse  me — ^perhaps  it  hardly  does  in  my  own — but  I 
think,'  she  faltered,  paused,  then  resumed  more  firmly,  '  I  think 
it  ought  to  make  you  pity  me.' 

*  I  do  pity  you  already.  God  knows  I  pity  you,  dear,  d^a/rtsi 
Mina.'  A  quick  turn  of  feeling.  '  Pity  you  ?  My  very  heart 
has  been  breaking  with  pity  for  you  all  night  long — all  through 
the  night  in  which  I  never  slept ' 

*  Was  thai  the  cause  of  your  looks  this  morning,  Penelope  ? ' 
The  idea  seemed  to  strike  home.     *  Were  you  grieving  for  *me  ?* 

'  Yes,  indeed,  dear  cousin  ;  broken-hearted  for  you.  If  I  have 
been  cruel  now ' 

*  Nay,  you  have  not  been  cruel.* 

*  It  was  because  I  was  so  wild  with  shame  and  grief  and  per- 
plexity. I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  go  to.  Mina,  why- 
did  you  come  and  listen  at  Ailsie's  door  ?  It  was  that  which  set 
me  on  fire.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying,  or  where  I  was 
going.     I '     She  sobbed  aloud. 

'I  suspected  you  had  heard  something,  and  were  about  to 
communicate  it  to  Ailsie,  and  I  wished  to  prevent  your  doing 
anything  of  the  kind,'  said  Mina,  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone.     *  I 
did  not  mean  to  come  in,  unless  I  were  required.* 
'  And  you  heard — what  did  you  hear  ? ' 
'  I  did  not  hear  much  ;  you  came  out  too  quickly/ 

*  Mina,  how  could  you  ? ' 

'  It  was  necessary.  I  have  had  to  defend  myself  for  a  long 
time  now.    You  said  you  would  listen  to  my  story,  and  I  wiD  not 
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be  long ;  and,  Penelope,  try  to  believe  that  for  once — for  once — 
i  am  telling  you  the  truth.  Penelope,  you  know  us  now  as  a 
family ;  you  have  lived  among  us  long  enough  to  be  no  stranger. 
You  see  the  warped,  cramped,  stunted  creatures  we  are  in  mind 
and  soul ;  we  daughters  of  a  fine  old  race ;  we  descendants  of 
noble  wives  and  mothers ;  of  wise  and  good  women,  who  would 
have  shuddered  to  see  us  what  we  are.  Do  you  know  that  we 
might  not  always  have  been  so  ?  That  there  was  a  time  when 
each  one  of  us  was  a  bright  and  happy  child,  free  of  tongue  and 
heart,  ready  for  anything,  eager  for  everything ;  longing,  above 
all,  to  know  and  see  and  learn  the  stuff  the  world  is  made  of. 
Then  our  parents  took  us  in  hand,  and  the  slow  rigid  process 
began  by  which  every  natural  growth  was  stopped,  and  every 
natural  instinct  crushed.  We  were  to  be  not  what  God  made  us, 
but  what  mamma  wanted  us.  We  were  never  granted  a  reason, 
or  an  explanation.  "  It  is  enough  that  I  wish  it,"  was  the  formula 
which  closed  every  controversy.  We  were  not  to  read,  except  it 
were  the  weak,  childish  literature  she  provided,  and  that  when  we 
were  women  grown ;  newspapers  were  put  out  of  our  reach ;  what 
people  were  thinking  and  doing  in  the  world  was  carefully  kept 
from  us,  except  when  it  jumped  with  our  parents'  own  inclinations 
and  opinions.  Even  then  it  was  dealt  out  to  us  grudgingly.  We 
were  not  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the  day.  Our  religion  was  to 
be  the  religion  mamma  dispensed.  We  were  punished  if  we  did 
not  welcome  it  and  receive  it  in  every  particular.  We  were 
allowed  no  friendships,  for  mamma  thought  it  was  a  bad  thing  for 
girls  to  get  together  and  talk.  Even  you,  Penelope,  when  you 
came — and  even  now  when  we  are  crushed  and  shapen,  and  have 
taken  the  form  designed  for  us,  and  have  no  life  left  in  us — even 
now,  we  were  warned,  or  I  was,  not  to  be  contaminated  by  your 
worldly  wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  has  been  our  education ; 
it  only  needed  the  finishing  touch,*  she  paused,  *  and  that  came  to 
me — six  years  ago.     Can  you  guess  what  it  was  ?  ' 

*  I  know.*  Penelope  bent  her  head.  She  had  been  expecting  this. 

*You  know?  They  told  you.  Oh  yes,  their  own  version, 
doubtless.  You  see,  by  this  time,  my  poor  sisters  have  lost  as  it 
w^ere  their  identity,  and  they  who  were  once  the  persecuted  are 
in  turn  the  persecutors.  They  watch  me  now,  as  they  were 
-watched  before.  They  are  resolute  to  make  me  what  they  have 
l>een  made.  I  do  not. blame  them.  I  blamed  them  once,  but  that 
is  long  past  \  only  it  might  help  you  to  understand,  if  I — shall  I 
explain  ? ' 

QQ2 
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Penelope  pressed  her  hand. 

*  We  were  staying  away  from  home  on  one  of  our  rare  visits/ 
continued  her  cousin.  ^  I  had  barely  left  the  school-room,  and  all 
the  world  was  bright  before  me.  I  thought  everyone  I  met  kind,  and 
good,  and  pleasant.  Mamma  was  not  so  stem  with  me  as  she  had 
been  with  Louisa  and  Joanna,  and  though,  perhaps,  I  was  not  always 
quite  open  with  her,  I  did  not  on  the  whole  abuse  her  confidence. 
But  we  never  ran  to  our  mother  with  our  secrete,  our  outcries, 
our  wants  and  demands,  as  other  children  do.  Even  now  when 
mamma  talks  with  the  elder  ones,  and  thinks  she  has  raised  them 
to  their  proi)er  level,  it  is  she  who  originates  every  idea  and 
opinion,  and  they  are  there  merely  to  echo  and  applaud.  You  will 
see,  then,  that  I  was  not  likely  to  confide  either  to  her  or  to  them 
that  I — that  a  new  world  had  opened  before  me.  Mr.  Etheridge 
was  handsome,  clever,  good.  He  talked  to  me  as  no  one  had  ever 
talked  before,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had  learned  to  feel  that  I  could 
be  happy  with  him — at  least  that  I  was  happy,  and  that  I  had 
never  been  the  same  with  anyone  else.  Penelope,  it  all  fell  away 
like  that  mist  upon  the  ocean.  There  was  no  explanation — at  least 
I  never  had  any.  He 'came  here — he  had  told  me  he  would  come, 
and  asked  my  leave  to  do  so,  in  a  way  that  could  have  borne  but 
one  interpretation,  and  when  he  came,  I ' 

She  stopped. 

*  Yes— you?' 

*  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  him.  I  was  forced  to  remain  in  iny 
room  upstairs,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  to 
return  no  more.' 

*  And  you  have  never  met  each  other  since  ? ' 
'Never.' 

He  must  have  been  a  very  weak  man,'  said  Penelope,  with 
some  asperity,  '  to  be  put  oflF  so  easily.  Mina,  he  could  not  have 
been  in  earnest ;  at  least,  he  could  have  had  no  strength  of  pur- 
pose— no  tenacity.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  I  do  not  know.  But,  you  see,  we  cannot  tell 
in  what  light  my  absence  was  placed  before  him,  I  have  often 
wondered — conjured  up  the  scene — heard  papa's  and  mamma's 
voices  giving  the  easy  explanation ;  and  the  more  I  have  thought 
of  it,  the  more  certain  I  am  that  they  must  have  been  resolute  to 
represent  me  as  voluntarily  avoiding  him,  and  desirous  of  making 
such  avoidance  marked.  Their  very  silence  on  the  point  leads  me 
to  be  sure  of  this.  They  evidently  never  anticipated  his  prose- 
cuting his  quest  any  further,  and  were  well  satisfied  to  have  dis- 
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posed  of  liim  so  easily.  I  never  could  summon  courage  to  ask 
for  the  details;  but  by  piecing  together  such  scraps  of  information 
as  I  caught  up,  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Etheridge  was  to  be  forgotten, 
and  that  I  was  not  even  to  be  told  why.  Can  you  wonder,  Pene- 
lope, that  I  vowed  then  and  there  that  should  there  ever  seem  to 
be  the  dawning  of  any  other  love  for  me  I  would  hide  it  in  my 
own  breast,  and  take  my  own  course  ? ' 

She  paused  a  few  minutes,  then  resumed.  *  There  never  has 
been  such  till  this  spring.  You  know  how  it  began,  I  nearly 
let  you  into  the  secret — at  least,  I  felt  as  though  I  had — on  the 
very  first  morning  after  your  arrival.  I  was  in  danger,  and 
Torquil  saved  me ;  saved  me  as  no  one  else  could  have  had  either 
the  strength  or  the  courage  to  do.  Instead  of  approaching  from 
behind,  which  might  have  startled  me — and  I  was  standing  on  a 
frightfully  perilous  brink,  you  must  remember — he  climbed  up 
the  sheer  face  of  the  precipice,  and  placed  himself  between  me 
and  death.  I  broke  down ;  I  betrayed  my  feelings,  my  admira- 
tion  • 

*  That  will  do,'  said  Penelope,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice. 

*  You  are  angry  again  ;  but  I  ought  to  clear  Torquil.' 

'  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  sickened  and  disgusted.  If  it  had 
been  anyone  else — anyone  in  your  own  station — any  man,  how- 
ever inferior  in  rank,  who  was  ordinarily  refined  and  educated — 
nay,  I  will  even  say,  any  man  with  common  honesty  and  honour! 
But  just  see  already  how  you  have  been  worked  upon  to  be  a 
party  to  his  treachery.  He  has  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
as  a  servant — you  as  a  daughter.  Had  it  been  a  mere  shock  of 
betrayal,  and  had  you  instantly  agreed  to  separate,  and  forget 
each  other — but,  Mina,  you  can  calmly  own  to  weeks  and  months 

of  concealment,  falsehood '  Then  suddenly,  *  You  went  to  meet 

him  that  day  you  left  me  at  the  cottage  in  the  glen ! ' 

*  I  did.     He  was  waiting  by  the  waterfall.' 

*  You  said  you  wished  to  see  another  sick  man.' 
'  Not  "  sick  " — I  did  not  say  a  "  sick  "  man.' 

*  Why  not  ?  You  might  have  said  it ;  it  would  have  added 
nothing  to  the  lie.  You  meant  me  to  believe  you  were  visiting 
another  of  your  father's  cottages,  where  you  could  be  of  use,  as  at 
the  one  we  were  in.' 

*  Yes.     I  meant  you  to  believe  that,  Penelope,' 
*Well?' 

'  I  have  told  you  all.  Six  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  owed  neither  duty  nor  obedience  to  parents  who  could  treat  me 
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as  mine  had  done ;  and  when  the  straggle  came,  I  did  not  see 
that  I  owed  them — or  anyone — truth,  either.  To  blindfold  you 
all  was  my  only  weapon ;  and  I  used  it/ 

'  He  also  apparently.' 

'  His  crime  was  nothing/  said  Mina,  her  eyes  flashing.  ^  You 
would  say  he  forgot  his  duty?  Pooh!  What  is  his  "duty?" 
Has  he  served  my  father  any  less  faithfully — has  he  neglected 
his  work — has  he  saved  himself  by  night  or  by  day,  on  the  weary 
moor  or  soaking  hill-top,  because  he  has  dared  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  his  master's  daughter?  What  has  my  father  to  complain  of? 
Did  not  the  patriarch  Jacob  do  the  same  ?     Did ' 

*  Don't  talk  folly/  said  Penelope,  sharply.  Her  tears  had 
dried  upon  her  cheeks.  '  You,  I  commiserate,  I  pity,  I  forgive ; 
but  for  this  man — this  treacherous,  smooth-faced  scoundrel,  who 
can  let  your  father's  hand  rest  on  his  shoulder,  and  look  him  in 
the  face,  and  know  that  he  is  doing  that  which  would'  break  his 
very  heart  in  two — for  him ' 

*  Hush  ! '  said  Mina,  in  a  cold,  clear  tone.  '  Hush !  You 
must  not  speak  like  that,  for — I  love  him.' 


(  To  he  contitmed,) 
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The  Eye  of  the  Grey  Monk, 


THE  Englishman  who  wants  to  take  a  short  holiday  has  become 
aware  that  there  is  no  country  near  England  which  affords 
so  much  interest  and  variety  in  a  small  compass  as  Holland. 
There,  in  fact,  both  the  lovers  of  art  and  of  nature  are  amply 
gratified.  No  one  will  dispute  the  former ;  no  one  will  deny  that 
some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  painting  may  be  seen  in  the 
Dutch  galleries,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  houses  and  the  aspect 
of  the  people  are  in  some  ways  as  picturesque  now  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Bembrand  and  Crerard  Dou  ;  but  some  may  smile 
with  derision  at  the  idea  that  there  are  any  beauties  of  nature  in 
Holland.  The  English  tourist  usually  associates  Holland  with 
skating  and  bulbs,  and  confines  himself  to  visiting  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  proper.  He  sees  nothing  but  meadows  and 
canals,  and  not  caring  for  nature  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
finds  beauty  of  expression  even  in  the  plainest  features,  he  thinks 
the  country  flat,  monotonous,  and  ugly.  The  beautiful  woods  of 
G-elderland  and  Overyssel,  with  brooks  of  the  purest  water,  their 
fields  of  com  where  Millet  might  have  painted  his  '  Angelus,'  their 
hilly  moors  of  purple  heather,  their  old  castles  with  broad  moats 
where  the  brilliant  hues  of  skies  and  trees  and  flower-beds  are 
reflected,  are  all  to  him  terra  incognita.  He  knows  Scheveningen 
as  a  fashionable  bathing-place,  but  who  ever  visits,  or  has  even 
heard  of,  that  charming  island  off  the  North  coast  of  Friesland, 
Schiermonnikoog  ?  Yet  those  who  are  tired  of  the  rush  of  life 
and  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  who  care  to  refresh  their 
bodies  and  minds  in  the  purest  sea  air,  and  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
roundings simple,  genuine,  and  full  of  poetry,  could  not  find  a 
more  attractive  spot. 

During  the  glorious  summer  of  last  year  we  made  a  plan  to 
visit  the  island,  and  starting  from  Gelderland,  where  we  were 
staying,  we  took  the  train  for  Groningen,  whence  steamers  run 
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f  3ur  times  a  week  to  Schiermonnikoog.  It  is  well  worth  lingering 
a  day  or  two  at  Crroningen,  for  many  centories  past  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  the  Northern  Provinces.  It  has  a  fine  old  G-othic 
Cathedral  with  beautiful  chimes,  and  a  University  founded  in 
1614,  which  has  now  500  students,  300  of  whom  study  medicine. 
The  extensive  University  library,  from  which  any  one  with  an  in- 
troduction may  borrow,  is  in  a  separate  building,  and  preserver  an 
interesting  relic — a  Bible  with  annotations  of  Erasmus,  and  mar- 
ginal notes  in  the  writing  of  Luther,  to  whom  it  belonged,  *  Du 
bist  ein  Bube '  is  one  of  the  milder  utterances  of  the  great  Ee- 
former.  The  many  charitable  institutions,  most  of  them  in 
curious  old  buildings,  the  pretty  costumes  of  the  orphans,  especially 
those  of  the  Green  Orphanage,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  stranger, 
and  he  may  also  visit  the  neighbourhood,  which  has  some  fine 
woods,  and  is  studded  with  country  houses  and  farms.  The 
peasant  proprietors  of  Groningen  are  very  rich,  but  the  agri- 
cultural depression  has  told  here  as  elsewhere.  The  boat  journey 
to  Schiermonnikoog  takes  five  hours,  but  can  be  reduced  to  one 
by  travelling  through  Friesland  overland  as  far  as  the  last  station, 
Oostmahom.  We  preferred,  however,  the  water-way,  and  found  it 
very  pleasant  on  the  neat  little  steamer,  where  our  party  of  four 
were  almost  the  only  passengers.  The  Reitdiep,  through  which  we 
steamed,  is  a  broad  canal  of  considerable  importance,  winding  through 
a  fertile  country,  with  fields  and  pastures  on  each  side,  and  villages 
and  farms  scattered  at  rare  intervals.  The  solitude  of  the  water- 
banks  was  only  broken  by  a  number  of  herons  and  wild  ducks ;  and 
the  seagulls  gave  us  warning  when  we  approached  the  sea.  The 
steamer  passed  through  two  locks.  In  the  first,  it  descended  to 
a  lower  level ;  in  the  second,  at  Zoutkamp,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Reitdiep,  it  was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  gates 
opened  we  found  ourselves  steaming  into  the  Lauwerzee,  a  bay 
formed  by  the  North  Sea.  This  was  crossed  in  an  hour  to  Oostma- 
hom on  the  Frisian  coast,  and  in  about  another  hour  we  reached 
our  destination.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  even  in 
stormy  weather  it  is  never  very  rough  in  that  sheltered  part.  The 
arrival  on  the  island  is  somewhat  peculiar,  for  we  actually  landed 
in  a  carriage  which  came  to  meet  us  in  the  sea,  the  water  being 
too  shallow  for  any  vessel  to  land.  The  harbour,  the  Wiel,  which 
once  existed  south  of  the  island,  became  filled  with  sand  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  navigation  and 
to  the  inconvenience  of  travellers. 

We  bqd  a  long  drive  over  the  bleak  sands,  left  bare  wlxen  the 
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tide  is  out,  then  crossed  the  dyke  which  protects  that  part  of 
the  island,  and  came  upon  a  charming  village  ensconced  in  the 
dunes,  and  planted  with  trees,  green  hedges,  and  gardens. 
Beyond  this  we  soon  reached  the  Bath  Hotel,  which  stands  on  a 
dune  facing  the  North  Sea.  It  is  a  large  building,  with  airy 
rooms  and  verandahs,  adapted  entirely  for  the  summer,  and  with 
simple  but  good  arrangements.  It  has  existed  some  six  years, 
and  is  chiefly  frequented  by  families  from  Groningen  and 
Friesland,  being  but  little  known  as  yet  even  throughout  Hol- 
land. The  season  had  been  excellent,  but  short;  it  does  not 
begin  till  June  15,  though  the  hotel  is  ready  for  visitors  from 
the  Ist.  The  Groningers  had  hastened  homewards  early  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  siege  by  Prince  Maurice,  which 
delivered  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  an  event  which 
they  commemorate  every  year.  Foreigners  sometimes  smile  at 
the  way  Dutch  people  go  on  celebrating  historical  events  which 
occurred  several  centuries  ago,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
yearly  commemoration  of  a  siege  in  the  year  1594  may  become 
somewhat  monotonous,  but  it  keeps  the  memory  of  these  events 
ever  fresh  among  the  young  generation  better  than  any  history 
lesson  learnt  at  school.  Unlike  the  old  lady  who  did  not  care  for 
history  because  'she  thought  bygones  had  better  be  bygones,' 
Dutch  children,  with  these  constant  appeals  to  their  imaginations, 
learn  to  look  upon  the  past  as  part  of  the  present,  and  to  feel 
that  they  are  bound  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  hero  race 
to  whom  they  owe  their  liberties. 

Only  one  Dutch  family  and  the  doctor  were  left  in  the  hotel 
on  our  arrival,  September  11.  The  doctor  had  seen  many 
countries  and  known  many  men,  and  proved  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, none  the  less  so  because  he  took  a  philosophic  view  of 
things  and  had  a  great  distrust  of  all  medical  theories.  Doctors 
have  but  little  to  do  in  the  island,  which  is  extremely  healthy. 
The  air  is  remarkably  pure  and  full  of  ozone,  and  contagious 
illnesses  are  unknown.  The  people,  however,  though  they  reach 
a  good  old  age,  do  not  look  very  robust.  Some  attribute  this  to 
their  constant  intermarrying,  but  in  the  island  of  Urk,  where  the 
same  thing  takes  place,  among  a  much  smaller  population,  the 
people  are  the  most  stalwart  racJe  of  all  the  Netherlands.  The 
doctor  thought  the  want  of  vigour  was  due  to  the  spare  use  that 
is  made  of  animal  food.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  stranger  who 
comes  imbibes  health  with  every  breath,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
to  see  the  change  after  a  few  days  in  the  weak  aud  tUe  antemio. 
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The  sands  are  splendid,  and  the  moment  the  tide  goes  out  are 
hard  enough  for  carriage  or  bicycle.  The  absence  of  human 
beings  was  amply  compensated  for  by  innumerable  birds  rocking 
on  the  waves,  diving  for  their  food,  or  running  or  flying  over 
the  sands — seagulls  of  several  kinds,  plovers,  divers,  and  those 
amusing  little  birds,  the  sand-pipers,  which  run  to  look  for  their 
food  in  the  approaching  wave,  and,  not  being  able  to  swim,  retreat 
before  it  at  a  great  pace.  At  low  tide  we  could  distinguish  seals 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  the  sand-bank  in  front  of  us.  Large 
Hamburg  steamers  crossed  the  distant  horizon,  and  once  a  Dutch 
gun-boat  appeared  in  sight,  to  protect,  it  was  said,  Dutch  fisher- 
men from  having  their  nets  cut  by  the  English.  It  was 
exhilarating  to  feel  there  was  nothing  between  ourselves  and  the 
North  Pole.  There  was  a  peculiar  fascination  about  the  evenings, 
when  the  sun  had  set  in  all  its  glory  over  the  sea,  and  the  deep 
blue  sky  above  melted  towards  the  horizon  into  soft  transparent 
hues  of  yellow  and  red,  a  single  star  appearing  here  and  there. 
Towards  the  north-east  might  be  discerned  the  lighthouse  of  the 
island  of  Borkum,  which  is  invisible  in  the  daytime,  westwards 
the  revolving  light  of  Ameland,  while  two  lighthouses  on  our 
own  island  guided  the  distant  seafarer  on  his  way.  Between 
Schiermonnikoog  and  Borkum  there  is  the  small  island  of 
Rottummeroog,  inhabited  by  a  single  family. 

Schiermonnikoog  was  no  doubt  originally  part  of  the  main- 
land of  the  province  of  Groningen,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
water  so  shallow  that  one  might  almost  cross  on  foot  at  low  tide. 
It  belongs  to  Friesland,  and  the  inhabitants  are  of  Frisian  origin. 
They  speak  a  Frisian  dialect,  but  it  is  so  different  from  that 
spoken  in  Friesland  proper  that  they  and  the  Frisians  of  the 
mainland  can  scarcely  understand  each  other.  The  islanders  all 
speak  remarkably  pure  and  correct  Dutch,  which  they  have  learnt 
at  school.  The  name  of  the  island,  Schiermonnikoog  (Eye  of  the 
Grey  Monk),  is  derived  from  the  Grey  Monks,  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  their  dress.  They  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Cistercians, 
and  had  once  large  possessions  in  the  north  of  Friesland,  and  in 
places  which  have  since  been  submerged  by  the  sea,  but  which 
are  still  remembered,  such  as  the  sandbank  called  *  The  Abbot,' 
near  the  island  of  Terschelling,  where  Abbot  Gerardus  of  Lidlum 
had  his  pleasure-ground.  The  monks  had  a  chapel  on  the  island, 
which  was  converted  into  a  parochial  church  in  1465.  Their 
memory  is  preserved  in  the  arms  of  the  community — a  bare- 
footed monk  on  a  field  of  argent,  holding  a  rosary  in  the  right 
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liand  and  pointing  to  heaven  with  the  other.  In  1580  the  island 
was  secularised  and  transferred  to  the  States  of  Friesland,  and 
these  sold  it  fifty  years  later,  when  they  were  in  need  of 
money,  for  18,151  florins  to  Johan  Staehouwer,  with  all  the 
seigneurial  rights  of  the  sea,  taxation,  and  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  merely  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  sove- 
reignty and  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  new  lords 
of  the  island  had  themselves  represented  by  a  *  drossaert '  or 
bailiflF,  assisted  by  four  burgomasters,  who  were  elected  by  the 
inhabitants.  Their  rule  was  not  an  unmixed  benefit.  Stories  are 
told  of  injustices  and  cruelties  against  which  the  islanders  some- 
times rebelled,  so  that  the  landlords  had  to  ask  the  States  of 
Friesland  for  protection.  It  often  happened  that  several  heirs 
possessed  the  island  together,  and  that  women  were  in  power. 
Thus  Maria  Catharina  Staehouwer  shared  the  property  with  her 
brother  and  afterwards  with  her  nephew.  She  ruled  in  the  last 
century  for  a  number  of  years,  and  exercised  her  rights  in  such  an 
arbitrary  manner  that  the  people  repeatedly  appealed  to  the 
States  of  Friesland,  who  had  to  give  judgment,  and  who  made  an 
attempt  to  resume  the  jurisdiction.  The  strong-minded  lady  pro- 
tested against  her  rights  being  curtailed,  and  a  long  controversy 
ensued.  It  was  argued  on  her  behalf,  in  a  document  of  the  year 
1738,  that  the  distance  of  the  island  from  the  mainland  would 
involve  expense  to  the  fishermen  if  the  cases  were  tried  elsewhere ; 
that  the  population  was  small ;  that  according  to  an  old  tradition 
the  original  inhabitants  were  Swedes,  not  Frisians  ;  that  the  island 
had  always  been  separate  from  Friesland ;  and  last,  not  least,  that 
the  landlords  had  bought  the  right.  After  many  lawsuits  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  in  1750  by  a  compromise.  The  lords  of 
the  island  kept  the  jurisdiction  subject  to  an  appeal,  in  civil  cases 
only,  to  the  Court  of  Friesland.  For  over  two  hundred  years  the 
Stachouwers  were  in  possession.  In  spite  of  many  vicissitudes 
the  island  prospered,  and  in  1761,  at  the  death  of  Maria 
Catharina,  its  value  was  rated  at  88,800  florins.  When  at  last 
the  landlords  wished  to  sell  it,  the  islanders  hoped  that  the  States 
of  Friesland  would  take  back  the  ownership,  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  in  1859  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Banck,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  assume  the  seigneurial  rights.  Last  summer  Mr. 
Banck  put  up  the  property  for  sale,  and  it  was  bought  by  the 
Hanoverian  Count  Berthold  BemstorflF  for  his  younger  son.  The 
new  landlord  was  to  come  into  possession  in  November.  Tb~ 
islanders  take  the  matter  philosophically.     If  he  is  a  good  If 
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lord  they  do  not  mind  his  being  a  foreigner,  and,  after  all,  they 
remain  Dutch  subjects. 

In  consequence  of  the  wars  between  England  and  Holland, 
there  had  always  been  fears  that  the  English  would  some  day 
attack  Schiermonnikoog,  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers  was  kept 
there  to  defend  it.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  all 
Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  French  Bevolution,  this  fear  was 
actually  realised.  On  August  11,  1799,  a  few  British  ships, 
while  cruising  along  the  coast,  came  into  collision  with  a  Dutch 
brig,  the  Craah^^  which  made  a  brave  but  useless  resistance.  A 
Dutch  gun-boat,  which  had  retreated  towards  the  island,  was 
attacked  on  the  14th.  Lieutenant  Van  Maaren,  who  commanded 
it,  burnt  his  ship  rather  than  surrender,  and  went  with  his  men 
to  the  shore.  The  next  day  the  English  effected  a  landing  and 
opened  fire,  but  Lieutenant  Broers,  with  twenty-six  men,  had 
chosen  his  position  so  well,  and  defended  the  village  with  so  much 
bravery,  that  after  two  hours  the  English  desisted.  Meanwhile 
the  people  had  been  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  Some  had  buried 
their  valuables,  others  had  fled  to  the  dunes,  and  it  was  an 
unutterable  relief  when  they  found  that  the  British  force  had 
disappeared  from  the  shores. 

Another  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  island  is  its  incessant 
struggle  with  the  elements.  It  is  now  four  miles  broad  from 
north  to  south  and  twelve  miles  long,  but  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  much  larger.  The  sea  made  steady  encroachments  on  the 
south  and  south-west  side,  and  terrible  storms  and  floods  in  the 
years  1717  and  1720  caused  great  destruction.  The  western 
dunes  were  partly  washed  away,  and,  the  old  village  being  now 
insufficiently  protected,  the  inhabitants  began  to  nugrate  to  a 
more  sheltered  site,  where  the  present  village  stands.  The 
church  had  suffered  so  much  from  sand-drifts  in  1715  that  it 
had  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  farther  inland,  but  here  it 
only  stood  till  1760.  In  that  year  the  people  were  obliged 
altogether  to  abandon  the  old  village,  which  was  then  completely 
destroyed  by  the  waves.  The  old  manor  house,  Binnendyken, 
shared  the  same  fate.  A  colporteur  who  visited  the  island  a  year 
after  describes,  in  a  naive  and  simple  way,  what  he  heard  firom 
eye-witnesses  of  those  terrible  days.  In  1737  there  had  been  a 
great  land-slip,  he  says,  and  in  1756  houses  had  been  blown  away 

*  Tlie  Crash  had  been  formerly  an  English  ship,  and  was  now  recaptured  and 
taken  liome  as  a  prize  \>y  ^aptain  Boorder,  who  comip^ded  ^^a  Majesty's  sloop 
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and  ghips  torn  from  their  anchorage,  bat  the  day  after  Christmas 
1760  the  waves  rose  so  high  that  they  swept  away  the  church 
and  several  houses.  A  few  days  before  the  people  had  carried 
the  pews  and  pulpit  out  of  the  church,  and  the  dead  out  of  the 
graves,  each  family  taking  its  own  dead,  for  it  was  the  custom  to 
put  the  names  on  the  coffins ;  the  unclaimed  coffins  were  washed 
into  the  sea,  but  recovered  as  far  as  possible  and  buried.  The 
rich  people,  says  this  simple  chronicler,  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  church  were  put  under  a  shed  till  the  new  church  was 
finished,  and  then  they  were  buried  in  it.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants remained  in  their  houses  till  these  had  half  tumbled 
down,  and  then  they  had  to  fly  in  the  storm  in  mid- winter,  and 
knew  not  whither.  He  was  told  that  of  late  years  nearly  four 
miles  of  country  had  been  washed  away,  and  ships  were  sailing 
now  where  rabbits  used  to  be  caught  in  the  dunes. 

Even  in  the  present  village  the  inhabitants  were  not  safe 
from  the  sea,  which  continued  its  incursions  in  this  century  till 
two  events  occurred  to  control  them.  Nature  provided  a  remedy 
in  an  extensive  sand-bank  which  gradually  arose  south-west  of 
the  island,  in  the  very  place  where  a  dangerous  current — the 
*  Noorman'— had  threatened  it;  and  in  1859  Mr.  Banck,  the 
late  landlord,  began  the  construction  of  a  broad  dyke  5,000  metres 
long,  which  meets  the  dunes  east  and  west.  A  dyke  made  by 
the  lords  of  the  island  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  storms  in  1825. 

The  island  is  now  well  protected  on  every  side,  and  the  period 
of  storm  and  stress  for  the  inhabitants  is  past.  It  is  even  in- 
creasing on  the  south-east  ^ide  from  considerable  deposits  made 
by  the  sea,  and  we  saw  grass  growing  where  there  had  been  sea 
not  many  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  security  of 
the  people,  their  prosperity  has  diminished  from  various  causes, 
and  the  population  has  of  late  years  dwindled  from  1,000  to 
700.  There  was  a  time  when  Schiermonnikoog  subsisted  on 
its  fishing  and  shipping  trade,  and  when  the  islanders  owned 
more  than  a  hundred  ships.  Unfcnrtunately  the  fish  disap- 
peared from  the  shores,  and  the  drying  of  plaice  for  exportation, 
which  was  then  a  great  industry,  came  to  an  end,  while  the  navi- 
gation sufiered  from  the  loss  of  the  harbour  *  de  Wiel,'  and  from 
sailing  vessels  being  superseded  by  steamers.  All  the  men,  how- 
ever, still  go  to  sea  as  their  natural  profession,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  Naval  School,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  retired  sea 
captain,  Mr.  Dyk.     On  leaving  the  elementary  school  the  b 
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go  for  a  couple  of  years  to  sea,  and  then  come  home  to  study  at 
the  Naval  School,  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
of  learning  French  and  English  at  evening  continuation  classes. 

The  only  industry  now  on  the  island  is  making  mats  of  the 
grass  which  grows  in  the  dunes,  the  marram  (Arundo  arenaria,  L.), 
called  in  Dutch  '  helm.'  This  grass  has  long  tangled  roots, 
which  give  firmness  to  the  sand,  and  prevent  it  from  drifting. 
The  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  cut  a  certain  quantity  for  their 
mats  on  condition  that  they  plant  an  equivalent  amount  in 
places  where  it  is  wanted.  These  mats,  which  are  sometimes  the 
size  of  a  small  carpet,  are  found  in  most  of  the  houses.  They 
offer  but  a  poor  livelihood,  for  the  grass  has  to  go  through  a 
certain  amount  of  preparation,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
ordinary  sized  mat  is  not  threepence ;  but  the  industry  is  most 
important  for  the  island,  as  the  large  quantity  of  mat  grass  which 
is  planted  every  year  keeps  the  dunes  in  good  condition,  and 
checks  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  Among  the  rich  flora  on  the  island 
there  is  another  grass  of  the  same  kind,  the  PsaTnma  baltieaj 
which  has  been  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Netherlands  except  on 
the  island  of  Terscbelling. 

The  village  consists  of  three  broad  roads  lined  with  houses, 
and  planted  with  elms  and  lime  trees.  There  is  a  large  open 
space  in  the  centre,  where  stand  the  church  and  the  most  impor- 
tant houses,  such  as  the  Council  House,  the  Elementary  School, 
the  Naval  School,  the  Parsonage,  the  Post  OflBce,  two  inns,  and 
several  pretty  villas.  Near  it  is  a  small  wood  with  seats,  called 
the  '  plantsoen,'  or  plantation.  Most  of  the  houses  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  are  que  storey  high.  They  have 
each  a  little  flower-garden  in  front,  with  a  well  of  the  purest 
water  covered  with  painted  wooden  boards,  and  a  kitchen-garden 
at  the  back ;  some  are  covered  with  ivy.  All  the  inhabitants  look 
well  to  do,  and  only  three  receive  poor  relief.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liarly refined  look  about  the  women,  and  some  are  remarkably 
handsome.  They  wear  no  special  costume,  but  are  fond  of  gay 
colours.  They  love  dance  and  song,  and  on  Sunday  evenings 
during  the  season  dancing  goes  on  at  the  Pavilion  close  to  the 
hotel.  There  is  only  one  policeman  on  the  island,  and  crime, 
theft,  and  immorality  are  almost  unknown.  The  people  are  all 
Protestants  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church.  Since  the  last 
clergyman  (who  held  his  appointment  from  the  year  1828)  retired, 
no  clergyman  has  resided  on  the  island,  but  every  Sunday  one 
comes  in  the  post  ship  from  Friesland  to  preach  in  the  afternoon, 
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having  preached  to  his  own  congregation  in  the  morning.  All 
the  people  in  the  village  own  their  houses,  only  paying  a  small 
ground  rent.  In  summer  they  are  glad  to  let  a  room  or  two  to 
the  visitors.  Some  of  these  rooms  are  entirely  lined  with  old 
tiles,  and  probably  unchanged  for  the  last  hundred  years,  but  as 
neat  as  if  they  had  been  done  up  yesterday.  Most  of  the 
principal  houses  belong  to  retired  sea  captains.  The  manor  house, 
Rysbergen,  which  dates  from  1757,  stands  east  of  the  village,  and 
has  still  a  room  with  a  handsome  old  chimney-piece  and  carving ; 
but  the  family  portraits  which  adorned  the  hall  are  gone,  and  a 
large  room  which  was  once  hung  with  Cordova  leather  was  con- 
verted into  a  warehouse  for  stranded  goods.  The  house  is  now 
utilised  for  the  country  holidays  of  Leeuwarden  children,  and  a 
better  use  was  probably  never  made  of  it. 

There  are  four  farms  which  also  belong  to  the  landlord,  who, 
moreover,  owns  the  grazing  land.  We  went  to  see  the  largest  of 
these  farms,  which  pays  a  rental  of  about  140f.  a  year,  and  was 
tenanted  by  a  Frisian  couple  from  the  mainland,  who  kept  some 
sixty  head  of  cattle  and  made  cheese  and  butter.  They  com- 
plained much  of  the  bad  times,  and  of  having  a  third  less  food 
for  their  cattle  than  other  years  on  account  of  the  drought. 

The  Frisian  language  is  full  of  English  words.  One  of  our 
party  remarked  in  English,  '  There  is  the  chum.'  The  woman 
responded,  *  Jix,  cZaar  is  de  churn '  (kam  in  Dutch).  The  proverb 
says,  '  Bread,  butter,  and  cheese  are  good  English  and  good  Frise.' 
Another  farmer  keeps  a  large  duck-pond  with  decoy  ducks,  which 
inveigle  the  wild  ducks  into  it ;  but  this  is  not  shown,  for  fear  the 
ducks  should  understand  the  situation  and  escape. 

In  winter  all  communication  with  the  mainland  except  through 
the  telephone  is  sometimes  cut  off  by  the  ice.  On  one  occasion, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  this  lasted  three  weeks  there  was  a 
dearth  of  mineral  oil,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to  roost  at 
eight  o'clock.  There  were  formerly  a  great  many  superstitions 
on  the  island.  The  people  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  in  spirits 
inhabiting  the  dunes,  and  second-sight  apparitions  were  not  in* 
frequent.  Women  saw  their  husbands  rise  out  of  the  sea  with 
dripping  hair — a  sign  that  they  were  perishing  in  the  waves,  which 
but  too  often  happened.  Sometimes,  however,  the  omens  must 
have  been  misleading,  for  on  one  occasion  a  husband  reappeared  in 
the  flesh  long  after  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  found  that 
his  wife  had  married  again.  Whether  he  behaved  with  the  same 
discretion  as  Enoch  Arden  the  story  does  not  say.     A  curioud 
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custom  still  lingers.  On  the  eve  of  Whit  Sunday,  which  is  the 
first  day  of  the  fair,  a  maypole  is  put  up  in  the  village  in  front  of 
one  of  the  inns.  A  green  branch  is  fastened  to  the  top,  and  on 
this  is  hung  a  basket  in  which  is  put  a  live  cock,  with  food 
enough  for  three  days — the  duration  of  the  fair.  This  is  called 
the  '  Kallemooi.'  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  maypole  is  taken 
down  and  the  cock  restored  to  its  owner.  No  one  on  the  island 
seems  to  know  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  custom.  The  con- 
nection, however,  with  similar  usages  in  other  countries  is  plain. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  in  detail  into  their  history.  Mann- 
hardt  and  Frazer '  have  shown  that  they  go  back  to  the  time  when 
man  ascribed  to  nature  a  living  soul  which  had  some  affinity  with 
his  own,  and  which  had  the  power  to  confer  benefits  or  inflict 
injuries  on  mankind,  and  had  to  be  reckoned  with  and  conciliated. 
The  maypole  represented  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  vegetation, 
brought  in  to  shower  its  blessings  on  the  village.  Logically  this 
had  to  be  a  fresh  tree  every  year,  when,  after  the  death  of  winter, 
nature  revived ;  but  from  reasons  of  economy,  or  perbaps  when  the 
meaning  of  the  custom  was  forgotten,  the  same  tree  was  used,  and 
a  green  branch  was  put  at  the  top  as  a  simulacrum.  The  spirit 
of  vegetation  sometimes  took  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms 
side  by  side,  and  in  some  countries  the  com  spirit  ^  was  personified 
by  the  cock,  which  was  supposed  to  sit  in  the  last  sheaf;  and  when 
this  had  been  cut,  a  cock,  or  the  image  of  one,  was  fastened  to 
the  top  of  a  may-tree.  Thus  we  see  the  ancient  superstition 
emphasised  in  the  island  custom,  though  the  people  would,  no 
doubt,  be  extremely  surprised  to  hear  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  strongly  attached  to  their  island.  They 
call  themselves  neither  Frisians  nor  Dutch,  but  Schiermonni- 
koogers.  One  of  the  late  Burgomasters,  who  held  his  appoint^- 
ment  forty  years  and  died  last  winter  at  Davos,  was  brought  back 
at  his  own  request  to  be  buried  under  the  trees  which  he  had 
planted.  The  sea-captain,  after  having  spent  his  life  on  the  seas, 
is  glad  to  end  his  days  in  his  own  island.  There  he  recounts  his 
adventures  on  the  winter  evenings  when  the  storm  is  howling 
outside ;  there  he  can  still  follow  in  all  her  moods  the  sea  he 
loved  so  well,  and  looking  towards  the  distant  horizon  dream  of 
the  lands  which  he  visited  beyond ;  and  there,  when  his  appointed 
hour  has  come,  the  sound  of  the  waves  lulls  him  to  his  last  sleep. 

»  Mannhardt*8  WaU^  und  Feldknlte,  and  Frazer's  Golden  Bough, 
'  Mannhardt  identifies  the  Baum^eister  and  Kornjreister :  •  Sie  eind  besondert 
Mamfestationen  der  VorateUung  ••  Vegotaliondiimon.'*  '-^Ba'tmknltus,  p.  614. 
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The  constant  communication  with  foreign  lands  has  a  peculiarly 
civilising  influence ;  the  men  have  all  seen  the  world,  and  the 
women  have  at  least  heard  of  it.  We  went  into  a  modest  cottage 
built  in  the  dunes  by  a  sailor  with  his  own  tools  some  seventeen 
years  ago.  Prints  of  Etna  which  he  had  brought  back  adorned 
the  walls,  lacquered  objects  from  Java  sent  home  by  the  son  were 
scattered  about,  and  there  was  a  refinement  about  the  place  far 
above  what  one  usually  meets  with  in  that  station  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  spent  in  exploring  the  island,  we  found 
ourselves  the  last  visitors  in  the  hotel,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  closing  it.  '  Faute  de  combattants  le  combat  finit.'  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  charmiug 
and  peaceful  spot.  The  steamers  had  ceased  running,  so  one 
morning  early  we  took  the  post  sailing-ship  to  Oostmahom.  Our 
only  fellow-traveller  was  a  sea-captain  who  had  taken  Mr.  Stanley 
over  part  of  the  Congo,  had  traded  in  ivory  with  Tippoo  Tib,  and 
was  now  on  his  way  back  to  Africa.  The  sails  were  unfurled,  and 
in  spite  of  a  south-westerly  breeze  we  were  borne  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  the  coast  of  Friesland,  whence  we  pursued  our  journey 
to  Leeuwarden. 

Elisabeth  Lecky. 
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*  T  ET  the  dead  past/  who  hath  said, 
Jj         'Bury  its  dead?' 
The  past  is  present  with  ns  still 

For  well  or  ill ; 
And  still,  and  still  will  memories, 

Like  ghosts,  arise. 
Of  far-off  hours  with  rapture  fain 

Or  scarred  with  pain : 
Familiar  footsteps  on  the  floor 

Sound  as  of  yore. 
The  door-hinge  turns,  and  lo !  there  stands, 

With  outstretched  hands, 
One  who,  it  seems,  just  now  had  left 

You  unbereft, 
And  close  you  clasp  in  your  embrace 

A  mother's  face, 
—  With  that  dear  gaze  of  yearning  care. 

Half  love,  half  prayer — 
Or  8ister's,  or,  as  once  she  smiled, 

A  little  child 
Who,  after,  glorified  your  life 

As  worshipped  wife : 
Till  poor  seems  all  that's  left  of  bliss 

By  what  you  miss. 
Or  darker  visions  of  the  night 

Your  soul  affright. 
And  *  Take,  0  God,'  your  pale  lips  pray, 

Those  eyes  away. 
Those  stem  eyes,  with  the  dreadful  stare 

Of  fierce  despair.' 
You  wronged  that  man,  you  stole  his  fame, 

You  smirched  his  name, 
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Took  all  he  gave,  then  passed  him  by, 

Or  let  him  lie 
— Poor  Lazarus — while  at  your  doors 

Dogs  licked  his  sores. 
Or  else,  yourself,  with  sad  self-scorn. 

You  see  re-bom, 
And  shrink,  beholding  in  a  son 

Deeds  you  have  done ; 
In  vain  you  dreamt  long  years  would  cleanse 

Your  old  oflfence. 
And  how  upbraid  him,  when  the  mud 

Was  in  his  blood  ? 
Your  reckless  rage,  your  sullen  mood, 

Your  will  that  stood 
Infirm,  and  straight  to  pleasure's  charms 

Laid  down  its  arms, 
You  own  in  him,  with  doubled  force 

Of  old  remorse. 
Ah,  who  shall  say  what  agonies 

And  stifled  cries 
Are  his,  who,  struggling  with  his  past, 

Has  learnt  at  last 
The  strife  is  vain,  and  he  cannot 

Belax  one  jot 
The  serpent-coils,  still  tighteniug, 

That  round  him  cling ! 
If  haply  he  could  right  old  wrongs. 

Perchance  he  longs 
To  publish  in  the  market-place 

His  hid  disgrace. 
And  stand  forth  by  some  Hester  Prynne, 

With  all  her  sin, 
(Made  his)  emblazoned  on  her  breast. 

Scarlet,  confessed ; 
But  bhame  were  not  atonement — nay, 

'T  were  worse  that  way. 
And  should  the  sower  own  the  seed 

'T  would  spread  the  weed : 
He  can  but  bear  as  best  he  can 

His  own  soul's  ban. 
And  like  a  bird  of  shattered  plume 

Abide  his  doom. 
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Whatever  snow-bright  wonderland 

His  eyes  once  scanned, 
With  radiant  confidence  to  climb 

Its  peaks  sublime, 
He  sees  no  more,  no  more  may  wrest 

From  life  its  best. 
But  slow  steps  on  the  sands  must  set 

Of  vain  regret. 
And  grope  for  polestar,  grown  for  him 

Fitful  and  dim. 
What's  left  him  then  ?— This,  not  to  be 

A  Pharisee, 
And  not  forget  sloughed  sins,  as  might 

The  hypocrite. 
To  cast  no  stone,  to  swell  no  cry 

Of 'Crucify;' 
And  should  men  in  his  praises  speak 

Of  strength  (how  weak  !) 
To  hug  the  vulture  at  his  breast 

As  welcome  guest. 
It  may  be  he  shall  never  feel 

Will  fused  to  steel. 
Nor  ever,  all  a  lifetime  through, 

Faults  done  undo, 
Nor  ever  know  a  heart  so  sure 

And  self-secure. 
That,  should  temptation,  twenty  fold 

Its  strength  of  old, 
Assail  him,  yet  would  guard  its  gate 

Inviolate. 
But  ev'n  as  seven  years  mould  afresh 

A  man's  whole  flesh, 
The  coward  soul  may  bold  become 

For  martyrdom. 
The  sordid  soar,  the  fraudful  priz3 

Truth  more  than  lies : 
So,  though  the  past  be  unforgot 

And  buried  not. 
The  wider  wave  of  aftertime 

May  purge  its  slime, 
And, — so  men  strive — howe'er  they  fall, 

There's  hope  for  all. 

A«  H.  Beesly. 
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FORTY  boiled  alligators!  A  story  has  been  recently  in  circula- 
tion in  the  English  newspapers  telling  how  some  forty  young 
alligators  that  had  been  placed  in  an  empty  boiler  for  safe  keeping 
were  done  to  death  like  so  many  lobsters,  water  having  been 
turned  on  into  the  boiler,  and  a  fire  lighted  to  heat  the  water. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  a  curious  moral  perversion  that  no  one 
appears  to  think  very  much  about  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
live  lobsters  and  other  Crustacea  that  meet  their  fate  in  this 
manner,  to  prepare  them  for  consumption  as  human  food ;  but 
when  the  story  is  told  of  a  small  parcel  of  young  imported 
alligators,  sympathy  is  expressed  for  their  fate.  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  method  of  killing  young  alligators,  any  more  than  I  can 
like  it  in  the  case  of  lobsters ;  but  my  acquaintance  with  the- 
alligator,  young  and  old,  in  his  native  country,  both  wild  and  in 
captivity,  does  not  lead  me  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  him,  even 
though  his  end  came  about  in  seemingly  a  cruel  manner.  The 
alligator  itself  is  a  cruel  beast.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing 
to  kill  him  outright,  and,  at  all  events,  boiling  water  provided  a 
certain  and  speedy  death  for  him.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
was  no  use  for  a  boiled  alligator.  That  is  really  a  matter  of 
prejudice.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  flesh  of  a  young 
boiled  alligator  is  barely  distinguishable  from  veal.  It  is  probably 
cleaner  and  more  tender  than  much  of  the  meat  of  the  animals 
that  are  usually  consumed  as  food  on  the  Continent  or  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  I  have  never  desired  to  taste  the  flesh  of 
alligators,  cooked  or  uncooked.  But  in  India  I  have  seen  the 
Sontals  and  other  caste-less  natives  greedily  devour  the  flesh  of 
an  alligator,  without  waiting  to  cook  it.  The  flesh  was  very  pale 
in  colour,  and  probably  was  much  superior  to  the  flesh  of  snakes 
and  rats  and  such-like  creatures  which  form  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  predatory  Sontal  when  hunting  in  his  native  woods.  It  does 
not  fall  to  his  lot  very  often  to  be  able  to  circumvent  and  slay 
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and  eat  a  large  alligator.  He  more  frequently  comes  upon  small 
alligators,  and  they  go  to  STtrell  the  contents  of  his  cooking  pots. 
If,  however,  he  is  so  lucky  as  to  meet  a  sahib  who  has  shot  a  large 
alligator,  say  about  six  feet  long,  he  eagerly  fidls  upon  the  un- 
wonted delicacy,  without  waiting  to  cook  it ;  very  much  as  we 
read  in  books  of  African  adventure,  that  the  natives  devour  the 
carcases  of  the  large  game  animals  that  the  English  sportsmen 
do  not  want  for  their  own  followers. 

In  writing  about  some  of  my  personal  experiences  with 
alligators,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they  were  limited  to 
India,  and  chiefly  to  that  part  of  India  which  is  known  as  Eastern 
Bengal.  I  must  also  apologise  for  writing  of  alligators  when  I 
ought  to  call  them  crocodiles.  For  although  there  seems  to  be 
virtually  much  the  same  difference  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
alligator  as  there  is  between  an  attorney  and  a  soUcitor,  somehow 
we  usually  speak  of  a  solicitor,  and  in  the  same  way  we  prefer 
the  use  of  the  name  alligator  to  that  of  crocodile.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  scientifically  the  alligator  is  a  beast  belonging 
almost  exclusively  to  the  New  World.  The  crocodile  belongs  to 
the  Old  World,  the  orhis  veteribus  notvs,  as  our  old  Eton  AUas 
had  it,  to  the  exclusion,  as  it  happens,  of  those  portions  of  South 
Africa  where  crocodiles  much  abound.  The  ancients  had  heard 
of  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  and  were  incredulous  about  them 
because  it  was  the  fashion  to  mistrust  what  Herodotus  had 
honestly  told  of  them.  The  crocodiles  of  Central  and  South 
Africa  have  been  introduced  to  the  British  public  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  and  other  great  sportsmen,  on  whose  province  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  trespass.  The  crocodiles  of  Eastern  Bengal  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  give  scope  for  the  pens  of  many  writers 
much  more  able  than  myself,  if  they  had  had  the  same  amount  of 
experience  thjit  fell  to  my  lot. 

The  first  wild  alligator  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  was  at 
the  old  fort  of  Budge-Budge  near  Calcutta,  which  fort,  history  tells 
us,  was  taken  from  the  Mogul  enemy  by  a  half-drunk  English 
sailor  who  swam  ashore  from  his  ship  that  was  anchored  off  the 
fort.  Some  of  the  ruined  ramparts  of  the  fort  are  still  visible — 
and  there  is  a  fine  old  tank,  from  which  the  earth  for  the  ramparts 
was  dug,  which  has  undergone  little  change  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  When  I  was  in  college  in  Calcutta,  studying  languages,  I 
used  to  go  and  visit  a  frieiid  who  owned  the  old  Government  House 
at  Budge-Budge,  for  the  sake  of  snipe-shooting  in  the  adjacent 
rice-fields.     There  were  usually  two  or  three  of  us  there  at  a  time, 
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and  when  we  arose  in  the  morning,  and  when  we  returned  from 
shooting,  very  hot  and  very  dirty,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  go  to  the 
tank  in  the  fort  and  have  a  swim  in  its  clear  cold  water.  We  had 
bathed  there  several  times,  when  one  day  a  native  came  and  called  to 
us  to  be  careful,  as  there  was  a  large  alligator  in  the  tank,  which  was 
watching  us.  Being  novices  in  India,  we  hardly  understood  what 
he  meant,  but  we  heard  the  word  *  kumbhir,*  which  is  the  Bengali 
for  an  alligator.  We  got  out  of  the  water  with  much  agility,  and 
whistled  to  the  little  dog  Jerry,  a  Scotch  terrier,  who  was  enjoying 
himself  with  a  swim.  But  it  was  too  late.  There  was  one  yelp  of 
horror  and  despair  as  a  huge  pair  of  jaws  closed  over  poor  Jerry, 
and  carried  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  We  rushed  into  the 
house  for  our  guns,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  When  we  came  back 
with  our  guns,  there  was  the  bright  imruffled  surface  of  the  water, 
but  no  sign  of  the  poor  dog  and  the  alligator,  and  though  we  fired 
several  shots,  nothing  stirred.  One  of  the  natives  who  had  stayed 
by  the  tank  when  we  ran  into  the  house,  said  that  after  about  a 
minute  the  alligator's  head  appeared  above  water  with  the  dog 
across  his  jaws.  He  suddenly  pitched  the  dog's  body  into  the  air, 
so  that  it  came  down  headforemost,  and  went  right  down  the 
beast's  throat,  and  this  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  poor  Jerry. 

We  did  not  believe  the  man's  story  at  the  time,  but  some 
years  afterwards  it  happened  to  me  to  be  able  to  verify  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  Rajah  of  Burdwan  had  a  large  menagerie, 
and  he  had  a  collection  of  large  alligators,  which  were  kept  in 
tanks  surrounded  by  high  walls  with  a  sort  of  rampart,  from  which 
the  visitor  could  look  down  upon  the  movements  of  the  alligators, 
either  in  the  water  or  in  the  grass  along  the  sides  of  the  tank.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Rajah's  menagerie-keeper  to  feed  these 
alligators  occasionally  with  a  live  duck.  Their  usual  food  consisted 
of  lumps  of  coarse  fish ;  but  when  no  fish  was  procurable,  a  live  duck, 
or  a  village  pig,  or  a  pariah  puppy,  would  be  brought  and  thrown 
into  the  tank,  where  the  head  of  an  alligator  was  just  visible 
amongst  the  green  slime.  When  the  duck  touched  the  water,  the 
alligator's  head  disappeared  from  the  surface.  The  duck,  enjoyiug 
its  liberty,  would  begin  to  flap  its  wings  and  clean  its  feathers, 
when  suddenly  a  huge  pair  of  jaws  appeared  and  the  duck  was 
carried  below.  After  about  a  minute  ihe  alligator's  head  would  be 
raised  out  of  the  water,  with  the  unfortunate  duck  across  its  jaws. 
There  was  a  violent  toss  of  the  head,  and  the  duck  was  sent  up 
into  the  air,  falling  again  headforemost  into  the  alligator's  jaws, 
and  being  lost  to  sight  for  ever.    This  was  done  on  several  occa- 
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sions  in  my  presence ;  and  a  large  alligator  wonld  probably  adopt 
the  same  course  with  a  small  dog,  a  young  pig,  or  any  such  trifling 
morsel.  With  a  human  being  as  its  victim  the  alligator  proceeds 
differently.  Having  seized  a  man  by  the  arm  or  the  leg,  the  alli- 
gator at  once  dives  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  favourite  pool  in  the 
deepest  water,  and  there  it  lies  upon  the  body  till  life  is  extinct, 
and  for  several  hours  or  days  until  corruption  has  set  in.  What 
happens  when  the  body  is  fit  to  be  eaten  in  the  alligator's  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  given  to  man  to  witness.  It  is  only  when  the  body 
is  recovered  and  the  alligator  driven  off,  that  we  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  previous  treatment. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  tell  the  old  story  of  the  pig  which  was 
saved  from  the  jaws  of  the  alligators  in  the  Burdwan  Rajah's  tanks 
by  the  rhinoceros  which  dwelt  in  the  same  enclosure  as  the  alli- 
gators. Poor  little  piggy  was  tossed  into  the  tank  to  feed  the 
alligators,  but  happening  to  fall  near  the  sloping  side,  by  which 
the  rhinoceros  went  down  to  its  ablutions  in  the  tank,  he  scrambled 
out,  and  took  refuge  between  the  legs  of  the  rhinoceros.  An  alli- 
gator crawled  out  of  the  tank  in  hot  pursuit  of  piggy,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  rhinoceros,  it  lowered  its  head  and  stopped 
him.  The  alligator  retired  discomfited.  Piggy  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  situation,  and  ever  afterwards  kept  close  to  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  when  I  saw  him,  on  a  casual  visit  to  Burdwan,  he  was 
almost  a  year  old.  I  sent  the  story  to  my  cousin  Frank  Buckland, 
who  published  it  in  one  of  his  popular  books  on  natural  history. 
I  regret  to  say  that,  after  all,  piggy  fulfilled  his  destiny ;  for  ac- 
cording to  native  superstitions,  he  must  have  been  bom  to  be  eaten 
by  an  alligator.  Growing  over-confident,  he  one  day  wandered 
along  the  edge  of  the  tank,  without  seeing  that  an  alligator  was 
lying  in  the  grass  sunning  itself.  With  a  sweep  of  its  huge  tail 
the  alligator  knocked  piggy  into  the  water,  and  following  him, 
quietly  seized  and  dragged  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and 
piggy  was  never  seen  again. 

An  alligator  uses  its  long  and  powerful  tail — or  rather  the  tail 
end  of  its  long  body — ^as  its  chief  weapon  of  aggression.  When 
an  alligator  has  crept  noiselessly  under  water  to  the  spot  where  a 
man  is  standing  bathing,  there  is  a  sudden  sweep  of  the  tail,  and 
the  man  is  knocked  down  into  the  water,  where  the  alligator 
seizes  him  in  its  mouth,  and  carries  him  down  to  the  bottom  in 
deep  water.  When  a  pony  or  a  small  cow  is  drinking  at  the  side 
of  a  river,  the  alligator  pursues  the  same  tactics  if  the  slope  of 
groimd  permits  it ;  and  having  first  knocked  its  prey  into  the 
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water,  seizes  it  in  its  mouth,  and  then  drowns  and  kills  it  as  it 
pleases.  It  is  seldom  that  the  affrighted  animal  escapes,  for  it  is 
half-drowned  before  it  can  think  of  resistance.  I  have  heard  a 
story  told  by  a  native  of  Bengal,  who  alleged  that  he  saw  a  full- 
grown  tiger  seized  by  a  large  alligator,  and  dragged  into  the  river 
and  drowned.  I  did  not  believe  the  story  for  several  reasons  ;  one 
reason  being  that  if  there  had  been  a  tiger  and  a  large  alligator 
in  conflict  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  tiger  was  seized 
by  the  foot,  the  native  who  beheld  ib  would  not  have  remained 
to  watch  the  result,  but  would  have  sought  safety  at  the  distance 
of  at  least  a  mile.  There  was,  however,  a  very  good  picture 
exhibited  in  England  not  long  ago,  of  a  leopard  being  seized  by 
an  alligator.  The  leopard  was  lying  under  a  bush  by  the  river 
side,  with  one  of  its  paws  in  the  water.  The  alligator  stole 
quietly  up,  and  got  that  paw  in  his  mouth  and  began  to  pull  at 
its  prey.  The  leopard's  look  of  rage  and  anguish  were  well 
expressed  in  the  picture.  The  leopard  is  not  a  large  animal,  but 
only  a  large  alligator  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  attack  such  a 
beast.  I  apprehend  that  if  the  occurrence  as  shown  in  the 
picture  is  true,  the  leopard  did  not  rejoin  his  family  circle  that 
evening,  if  the  alligator  succeeded  in  dragging  it  into  the  water. 
I  must  now  go  back  a  long  way  to  the  time,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  when  my  wrath  against  alligators  was  aroused  by  the 
sad  fate  of  my  friend  S.'s  little  dog  Jerry,  at  Budge-Budge,  and 
I  vowed  eternal  enmity  to  the  race.  I  was  ordered  to  go  from 
Calcutta  to  Chittagong,  and  as  there  were  no  railways  or  steamers 
in  those  days,  I  had  to  go  in  a  house-boat,  much  like  the  Egyptian 
dahabieh,  my  route  lying  across  the  Delta  of  Bengal,  and  through 
those  dreary  and  inhospitable  regions  known  as  the  Sunderbuns. 
I  must,  however,  admit  that  some  parts  of  the  Sunderbuns  are 
very  beautiful,  and  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Calcutta  I 
found  myself  rowing  along  a  river  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a 
fine  belt  of  forest  trees  on  either  bank.  There  was  not  another 
boat,  or  another  human  being  to  be  seen,  and  we  rowed  along  at 
great  pace,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  tide.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  boatmen  called  my  attention  to  the  head  of  a  large 
alligator  that  was  just  visible  on  the  surface.  The  animal  seemed 
to  be  inquisitive,  and  to  want  to  know  who  was  invading  its 
domains.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  an  alligator  to  seize  a 
boatman  who  is  rowing  with  his  foot  outside  the  boat,  or  perform- 
ing his  ablutions  on  the  little  platform  at  the  stem  provided  for 
that  purpose.     So  the  alligator  came  boldly  on,  and  I  had  time  to 
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go  into  the  cabin  and  get  my  gun,  and  load  it  with  a  bullet.  I 
got  a  fair  shot  at  the  alligator's  head,  and  as  the  beast  made  a 
great  commotion  in  the  water,  I  readily  believed  my  boatmen 
when  they  said  that  I  had  hit  it.  Not  knowing  much  about 
alligators  then,  and  believing  that  I  had  hit  this  one  in  the  head, 
I  expected  to  be  able  to  secure  its  body.  But  I  was  much  mis- 
taken. I  may  have  given  it  a  mortal  wound,  but  the  alligator 
had  no  idea  of  giving  itself  up  for  a  single  bullet,  and  it  dis- 
appeared, and  I  saw  it  no  more.  The  boatmen  said  next  day  that 
they  had  seen  the  body  float  by,  as  we  were  at  anchor  for  the 
night.  But  what  will  not  a  boatman  say  with  a  view  to  baksheesh  ? 
An  alligator's  tenacity  of  life  is  remarkable.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  its  brain  is  pierced  by  a  bullet  the  animal  does  not  long 
survive,  but  it  sinks  into  deep  water,  where  it  cannot  be  seen. 
I  never  succeeded  in  killing  and  bagging  an  alligator  by  a  shot  in 
the  brain.  The  structure  of  the  skull  provides  much  protection 
to  the  brain,  and  a  bullet  might  easily  be  deflected  by  the  hard 
bones.  It  was  not  my  vocation  to  go  about  killing  aUigators,  but 
on  one  occasion  I  was  witness  to  the  great  difficulty  of  taking  the 
animal's  life.  We  were  on  a  shooting  party  near  the  Pointee 
indigo  factory  on  the  Ganges,  and  one  day  when  we  returned  from 
our  morning's  round  in  the  jungles,  after  deer  and  always  a  pos- 
sible tiger  or  a  wolf,  we  found  that  some  fishermen  had  brought  in 
an  alligator  about  six  feet  long,  securely  bound  on  a  bullock-cart. 
The  animal  was  still  alive,  but  had  evidently  been  severely  beaten 
to  make  him  quiet  on  the  bullock-cart,  so  the  order  was  given  to 
tie  a  stout  rope  round  its  loins,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  small  tank 
to  refresh  and  recover  itself,  whilst  we  were  taking  our  baths  and 
our  breakfast.  Breakfast  over,  jthe  alligator  was  hauled  out  of  the 
tank,  and  was  quite  lively,  so  that  it  had  to  be  fiwtened  to  a  tree. 
Then  operations  for  killing  it  began,  but  bullets  from  a  small  rifle 
or  an  ordinary  12-bore  gun  seemed  only  to  irritate  it.  A  Sontal 
brought  a  large  spear,  one  of  the  laio  venabula  ferro  which  they 
use,  and  drove  it  down  the  alligator's  throat  into  its  vitals,  and 
this  had  more  effect,  whilst  another  man  got  an  axe  and  chopped 
away  at  the  neck  till,  the  head  was  separated  from  the  body.  The 
body  was  then  cut  open,  and  the  heart  was  lying  on  the  ground 
by  its  side,  but  still  the  tail  continued  to  move.  But  here  we 
withdrew,  and  the  mob  of  Sontals  who  had  been  eagerly  waiting 
rushed  in  with  their  knives,  and  cut  up  the  body  and  ate  every- 
thing eatable,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  nothing  left  but 
the  skin  and  bones.     Whilst  writing  this  I  have  come  across 
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Major  Hopkins's  '  Fishing  Experiences/  ^  a  bright  little  book,  well 
got  up,  and  with  some  pretty  pictures.  Major  Hopkins  tells  how 
he  caught  a  murderous  alligator  in  Ce;lon,  and  put  it  to  death 
with  much  difficulty,  many  shots  having  been  fired  with  little 
effect  till  some  one  fired  down  its  throat  and  sickened  it.  His 
old  hunter  then  attacked  it  with  an  axe  to  sever  the  head  from 
the  body,  but  was  nearly  knocked  out  of  time  by  a  sweep  of.  the 
alligator's  tail.  At  length  the  animal  was  slain.  Major  Hopkins 
writes  that  his  alligator  measured  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet, 
which  is  a  large  size,  and  a  twenty-feet  alligator  is  rather  a  rare 
bird.  There  is  much  difference  between  fifteen  feet  and  twenty 
feet  in  an  animal  like  an  alligator. 

I  had  not  forgotten  my  vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  alligators,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  year  1846-47,  when  I  had  tem- 
porarily become  magistrate  of  the  Chittagong  district,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  promote  their  destruction.  The 
magistrate  was  then  the  head  of  the  district  police,  who  were  ill- 
paid  and  untrained  and  very  incapable.  The  head  of  each  local 
division  of  police  was  styled  a  darogah,  which  was  said  to  be  a 
title  derived  firom  two  Persian  words  signifying  a  teller  of  lies. 
But  that  is  another  matter.  When  the  darogahs  received  a 
written  order  firom  the  magistrate  telling  them  to  exterminate 
alligators,  they  rather  rejoiced  at  the  new  opportunity  and  opening 
for  plundering  somebody.  They  replied  at  once  in  terms  of 
Oriental  hyperbole,  expressing  their  detestation  of  alligators  and 
their  intention  of  destroying  them.  They  had  therefore  sent 
for  the  principal  fishermen,  and  ordered  them  to  catch  all  the 
alligators  in  the  country,  and  they  would  send  a  further  report  in 
a  short  time.  This  really  meant  that  they  had  sent  for  some 
unfortunate  fishermen  and  extorted  money  or  fish  from  them. 
There  was  only  one  darogah  who  went  further.  He  sent  in  an 
elaborate  report,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  hired  a  large  boat,  and 
got  a  large  hook,  which  he  had  baited  with  a  live  goat,  and  that 
he  had  caught  a  huge  alligator,  which  was  dragging  the  boat  all 
about  the  river,  and  firightening  the  people  with  its  roaring,  so 
that  he  begged  that  the  sahib  would  come  out  to  shoot  it.  I  at 
once  prepared  to  ride  out  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and 
sent  word  to  the  darogah  that  I  was  coming.  I  had  hardly  ridden 
a  few  miles  when  I  was  met  by  another  messenger,  to  say  that  the 
alligator  had  broken  loose,  and  that  it  would  be  no  good  for  me 
to  come.  So  I  was  disappointed ;  but  it  afterwards  came  to  my 
1  London  and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1893. 
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knowledge  that  the  whole  story  was  a  pure  fiction,  invented  by 
the  darogah,  who  thought  that  it  would  show  his  zeal  and  please 
the  magistrate,  and  that  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  ride  out 
twenty  miles  to  shoot  an  alligator.  A  somewhat  analogous  occur- 
rence took  place  at  Chittagong  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  I  was  Commissioner  of  Chtttagong.  The  police  inspector 
(no  longer  darogah)  sent  in  a  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
police  that  three  tigers  had  come  down  from  the  main  forest,  and 
taken  up  a  position  in  some  detached  jungle-covered  hills,  where 
they  might  easily  be  found  and  shot.  So  the  superintendent  of 
police  and  I  and  the  collector  sent  out  guns  and  elephants  and 
tents,  and  rode  about  thirty  miles  to  the  police  station.  Great 
was  our  disgust  when  on  our  arrival  the  police  inspector  came  out 
to  greet  us,  and  with  exquisite  flattery  informed  us  that  the  tigers, 
having  heard  the  news  of  our  lordships'  coming,  had  all  run  away. 
I  have  seen  a  story  like  this  told  elsewhere,  though  T  cannot  find 
it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  occurred  to  me  and  my  friend  the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Ward,  and  General  John  Graham,  who  was  then  a  major 
and  district  superintendent  of  police,  about  1862-63.  * 

There  is  a  native  proverb  (the  original  is  in  Sanskrit  poetry), 
that  he  who  bathes  in  the  river  should  first  make  friends  with  the 
alligator.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  directions  are  given  with 
the  proverb  for  making  friends  with  the  alligator.  The  Hindoo 
community  is  very  much  given  to  bathing  in  rivers  and  in  tanks — 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Mahomedans,  living  alongside  of 
them,  are  much  less  addicted  to  bathing.  Perhaps  a  Hindoo 
might  conciliate  the  alligator  by  pushing  a  Mahomedan  into  the 
water,  but  it  is  not  the  practice  to  do  so  at  present.  The  natives 
bathe  in  tank3  and  in  rivers.  Almost  every  house  has  what  we 
might  call  a  water-hole  belonging  to  it,  out  of  which  the  earthen 
foundation  of  the  house  was  dug.  To  this  water-hole  the  members 
of  the  house  have  exclusive  resort.  It  is  usually  covered  with  green 
scum  and  weeds  and  is  very  foul,  but  the  natives  don't  mind  that. 
Even  this  water-hole  is  not  always  sacred  to  the  alligator  who 
hides  himself  in  it,  and  waits  for  his  opportunity  for  carrying  off 
some  child  of  the  household.  But  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
as  the  alligator  knows  that  his  position  in  such  narrow  quarters  is 
not  safe.  There  is  also  in  almost  every  village  a  large  tank  with 
good  deep  water  and  convenient  ghauts  or  sloping  steps  for 
bathers.  Here  the  people  go  for  their  daily  bath  and  their  daily 
gossip,  and  here  there  are  almost  always  one  or  two  small  alligators. 
When  the  alligators  are  small,  they  are  tolerated,  and  little  heed 
is  paid  to  them,  but  one  day  a  large  beast  has  found  its  way  to 
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the  tank,  and  tries  to  carry  oflF  one  of  the  bathers.  Then  there  is 
a  great  commotion,  and  sometimes  a  rescue  of  the  victim  is  not 
possible.  But  it  is  at  the  river  bathing-places  that  the  alligator 
finds  the  inost  convenient  field  for  his  ravages.  Almost  every 
Indian  river  is  deemed  sacred,  and^"  some  spiritual  benefit  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  bathing  in  it.  In  any  large  town  or 
village  there  is  usually  a  bathing-ghat  with  convenient  flights 
of  steps  leading  down' to  the  water.  Here  the  people  assemble 
in  great  numbers.  The  women  of  the  higher  classes  creep  down 
before  daylight,  and  hope  to  get  back  to  their  houses  before  they 
can  be  seen.  The  youn^  women  with  their  graceftd  figures,  and 
their  wet  garments  clinging  closely  to  their  bodies,  would  perhaps 
not  mind  a  little  delay,  but  they  are  hurried  home  by  their 
elderly  cliaperones.  Sometimes  one  of  these  poor  creatures  is 
carried  oflF  by  the.  alligator  who  is  ready  to  take  the  early  worm, 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  worm  was  wrong  in  getting  up  so 
early.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  number  of  bathers  in- 
creases, and  they  stand  about  enjoying  their  ablutions  and  obli- 
vious of  danger.  All  of  a  sudden,  an  alligator  seizes  one  of  them 
and  drags  him  down,  almost  before  a  shriek  of  despair  can  be 
uttered.  The  other  bathers  flee  ;  but  there  is  no  one  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  day.  Of  course,  some  attempts 
are  made  to  kill  an  alligator  that  haunts  a  bathing-ghat,  but  the 
fishermen  have  no  guns,  and  the  alligator  easily  breaks  their  nets. 
It  may  seem  incredible,  but  at  one  of  the  bathing-places  of  the 
city  of  Cuttack,  a  large  alligator  was  killed,  and  when  it  was  cut 
open,  the  silver  and  gold  and  brass  ornaments  that  the  women 
wear,  which  were  foimd  in  its  belly,  were  enough  to  show  that  it 
must  have  carried  off  and  killed  upwards  of  thirty  grown-up 
women.  I  have  not  got  a  note  of  the  length  of  that  alligator, 
but  the  head  was  kept  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew,  and  I  often 
saw  it.  The  head  of  an  alligator  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
and  the  base  of  the  triangle  in  this  alligator  was  thirty-eight 
inches  on  the  bone,  so  that  when  covered  with  skin  and  flesh 
and  muscle,  it  must  have  looked  larger.  Imagine  the  power  of 
this  monster  when  it  opened  its  horrid  jaws.  I  believe  that 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Kensington  equally  large 
heads  may  be  seen,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  journey  to  go  and  see 
them. 

I  have  seen  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  R.,  when  he  was  magistrate  of 
Rtingpore,  jump  into  a  tank  where  he  knew  that  there  were  two 
alligators.  And  another  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  L.,  most  rashly 
lumDed  one  night  from  the  roof  of  a  house-boat  into  the  river 
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Lnckia,  although  there  were  several  large  Alligators  in  that  part 
of  the  river.  I  have  seen  my  friends  S.  and  L.  go  out  on  the 
bare  bac^  of  elephants  to  get  a  swim  in  the  deep  backwaters  of 
the  Berhampooter,  although  there  are  sure  to  be  alligators  in  such 
a  place.  I  know  that  my  friend  L.  made  a  very  hasty  retreat  to 
his  animated  bathing  machine  when  he  fancied  that  an  alligator 
was  making  for  him.  Luckily  it  was  a  false  alarm,  for  he  might 
easily  have  been  caught  and  killed.  I  had  once  an  unintentional 
interview  with  an  alligator  that  looked  rather  nasty.  I  was 
going  in  a  small  budgerow  or  house-boat  to  join  some  friends  in 
shooting  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Sunderbuns.  Our  rendezvous 
was  to  have  been  at  Morellgunge,  but  I  was  late,  and  the  others 
had  gone  on  before  me,  so  I  pushed  on  at  night  to  overtake  them. 
A  heavy  fog  came  on  during  the  night,  whilst  we  were  making 
the  most  of  the  ebb-tide,  and  we  grounded  hopelessly  on  a  large 
sand-bank,  which  was  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  river.  When  the  sun  rose  and  the  fog  cleared  away, 
I  saw  that  I  was  imprisoned  for  hours  until  the  flood-tide  came  to 
set  my  boat  afloat.  Luckily  a  dinghy,  with  the  daily  supplies 
and  letters  for  our  camp,  was  hailed  as  it  was  passing,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  transfer  myself  and  my  guns  to  the  dinghy  and  to  join 
my  friends.  I  therefore  got  out  of  the  budgerow  and  began  to 
walk  over  the  soft  mud  towards  the  dinghy  when  I  saw  a  large 
alligator,  which  had  been  sunning  itself  on  the  sand-bank,  was 
making  tracks  towards  me  ;  at  all  events,  he  was  going  parallel 
to  me,  towards  the  dinghy,  so  as  to  cut  me  off.  An  alligator  on 
the  familiar  soil  of  the  sand-bank  makes  a  much  better  pace 
with  his  four  legs  than  an  Englishman  in  his  shooting-boots,  his 
feet  sinking  deep  into  the  soil  at  each  step.  Fortunately  I  had 
my  gun  with  me,  so  I  halted  and  fired  at  my  enemy.  He  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  first  shot,  or  the  second,  but  luckily 
the  third  bullet  may  have  hit  him,  for  he  lashed  his  tail  and 
turned  off  at  once  towards  the  nearest  water,  and  left  me  at 
liberty  to  make  my  way  to  the  dinghy.  I  think  that  I  was  in 
rather  a  dangerous  position,  and  if  my  guns  had  not  been  with 
me  that  alligator  might  have  made  a  meal  of  me.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  feet  long  he  was,  but  he  seemed  to  my  fears  a  huge 
monster.  The  alligators  in  the  Sunderbuns  grow  to  a  great  size, 
and  are  uncommonly  bold.  They  sometimes  attack  the  fishermen 
in  their  boats ;  but  there  are  very  few  fishermen  in  that  i)art  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  several  sportsmen  that 
where  men  are  not  numerous  the  wild  animals  are  bolder,  and 
more  fearless  in  their  attacks  on  human  beings. 
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It  may  be  asked  why,  if  I  professed  such  enmity  to  alligators, 
I  did  not  always  take  more  systematic  measures  for  their  destruc- 
tion. I  fear  that  my  official  position  and  duties  would  have 
hardly  been  consistent  with  the  functions  of  an  alligator-catcher. 
My  friend  Mr.  F.  B.  Simson,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  a  much 
greater  sportsman  than  myself,  admits  that  he  never  undertook 
systematically  the  sport  of  alligator-killing.  He  was  content  to 
fire  the  bullets  of  his  rifles  at  the  many  monsters  that  he  saw  in 
navigating  the  rivers  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  I  may  have  done 
much  the  same  thing,  for  I  seldom  saw  an  alligator  without  firing 
at  it.  Much  depended  on  the  state  of  the  tides  whether  or  not 
alligators  would  be  seen ;  at  low  tide  they  lay  basking  on  the  mud, 
at  high  water  they  were  busy  catching  fish,  and  as  our  steamer  or 
boat  passed  along,  not  an  alligator  was  to  be  seen.  It  seems 
rather  a  curious  thing,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  any  of  the 
fishermen  or  low-caste  natives  of  Eastern  Bengal  devoted  them- 
selves specially  to  the  catching  of  alligators  as  a  profession.  Some 
men  used  to  come  from  Burmah  before  its  annexation,  to  kill 
alligators,  and  kingfishers,  and  otters.  I  was  once  staying  at  an 
indigo  factory  where  two  of  these  Burmese  shikarees  were  at 
work.  They  had  marked  down  two  large  alligators  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  had  observed  that  they  used  to  come  out  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine  at  mid-day.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows. 
The  shikaree  stole  up  as  near  as  he  dared  to  the  sleeping  alligator, 
and  then  fired  from  a  sort  of  cross-bow  a  very  sharp  little  arrow^ 
which  easily  penetrated  the  skin.  To  this  arrow  there  were 
attached  a  ball  of  fine  string,  and  a  small  bladder.  The  bladder 
was  the  key  of  the  apparatus.  The  woimded  alligator  rushed  into 
the  water  and  tried  to  hide  himself,  but  wherever  he  went  the 
tell-tale  bladder  showed  his  position.  It  is  essential  that  the  water 
should  not  be  very  deep,  say  about  six  feet.  The  j^osition  of  the 
alligator  being  thus  known,  he  is  then  jobbed  with  spears  and 
pointed  bamboos  until  his  life  is  weary,  and  at  last  one  of  the 
shikarees  chops  off  his  head  with  his  Burmese  dao  or  axe,  and 
there  is  an  end.  The  use  of  the  bladder  is  suggestive  of  the 
ligger,  which  is  so  well  known  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  when 
you  are  trying  to  haul  a  20-pound  jack  into  your  boat,  please 
remember  that  the  bite  of  his  sharp  teeth  is  hardly  less  formidable 
than  an  alligator's. 

C.   T.  BUCKLAND, 

Late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
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I. 

THE  bright  June  sunshine  filled  one  of  the  broad  corridors  of 
Lanchester  Girls'  Grammar  School  with  a  flood  of  glorious  light, 
and  through  the  open  windows  a  faint  sweet  wind  came,  whisper- 
ing and  sighing,  languid  with  the  warmth  of  a  sxmmier  afternoon. 
The  school  was  still — save  for  the  drum,  drum,  of  scales  in  a 
distant  music-room  and  an  occasional  rustle  from  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  class-rooms,  where  preparation  was  going  on 
drowsily. 

A  firm,  even  step  rang  on  the  polished  floor,  and  Miss  Lisle, 
sixth-form  mistress,  passed  through  the  sunlit  corridor,  her  proud, 
dark  face  as  haughtily,  as  coldly  serene  as  ever. 

She  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  head-mistress*s  office  and 
obeyed  the  answering,  '  Come  in.' 

An  unusual  sight  presented  itself.  A  real  live  man  was 
lounging  at  his  ease  in  the  broad  window-seat  of  the  aanctum 
mnctorumy  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  fair  head  crushing  the 
muslin  curtains  remorselessly. 

'  My  brother.  Miss  Lisle ;'  and  the  intruder  rose  to  his  six  feet 
and  returned  Miss  Lisle's  frigid  bow.  He  felt  that  the  cold,  dark 
eyes  had  weighed  him  and  disposed  of  him  in  one  swift  glance. 

Miss  Lisle  turned  to  the  head-mistress  and  stated  her  errand 
in  terms  which  were  a  marvel  of  comprehensive  conciseness. 

She  came  as  a  deputation  from  the  staff,  suggesting  some 
slight  change  in  the  routine  of.  the  morrow's  work.  A  request 
preferred  by  Miss  Lisle  was,  as  the  mistresses  well  knew,  sure  to 
obtain  consideration. 

A  few  references  to  the  time-table,  a  short  discussion  of  details, 
and  Miss  Lisle  withdrew. 

A  congregation  of  four  awaited  her  in  the  mistresses'  room. 

'  Well  ?     Can  it  be  done  ? ' 

*  Yes;    It  is  settled  as  you  wish.' 
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'  Did  Miss  Grey  mind  ?    Was  she  alone  ? ' 
'  There  was  no  diflBculty  about  it.     None  of  the  children  were 
there ;  only  Miss  Grey's  brother/ 

*  A  brother  ! '  And  four  voices  spoke  in  unison,  four  pairs  of 
eyes  were  lit  with  interest  and  turned  upon  Miss  Lisle's  calm 
face. 

'  Is  he  grown  up  ?  '  asked  one. 

*  Yes.     Six-foot,  undoubtedly.' 

*  Young?' 

*  I  believe  so.' 

Six-foot  and  young !     A  thrill  of  excitement  quivered  through 
that  maiden  coterie,  with  one  exception. 
'  Where  did  he  spring  from  ? ' 

*  I  omitted  to  ask  him,'  Miss  Lisle  replied  tranquilly,  reaching 
down  a  pile  of  exercise^'books  from  the  shelf. 

'What  is  he  like?' 

'  Very  commonplace-looking ; '  and  Miss  Lisle  seated  herself 
at  the  table  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  her  work  cut  out  and 
means  to  do  it. 

The  four  knew  the  signs  and  took  themselves  oflF.  They  were 
not  going  to  spend  a  free  hour  on  this  exquisite  June  afternoon  in 
correcting  exercises.  Miss  Lisle  might  be  able  to  do  it,  but  then 
Miss  Lisle,  as  they  had  long  ago  decided,  was  a  compound  of  ice 
and  mathematics  rather  than  flesh  and  blood. 

Whatever  her  constituent  elements  might  be.  Miss  Lisle  was 
a  power  in  the  school.  Nobody  denied  that.  It  is  true  that  she 
excited  more  fear  and  admiration  than  love.  She  had  no  such 
train  of  ardent  worshippers  as  that  which  thronged  the  steps  of 
Miss  Evans,  the  pretty  little  drawing  mistress.  Miss  Lisle's 
beauty  was  too  coldly  severe,  too  classically  regular,  too  lacking  in 
light  and  warmth,  to  appeal  to  the  many.  A  few  of  the  elder  girls 
raved  about  her  in  secret,  but  they  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  embracing  an  iceberg  as  of  lavishing  caresses  on  Miss  Lisle. 
In  the  class-room  her  power  was  supreme.  She  joined  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  subject  to  a  real  aptitude  for  teaching.  Hers, 
too,  was  that  magnetic  influence  which  makes  the  maintenance 
of  order  a  task  which  demands  no  strain,  a  gift  which  above  all 
others  won  for  her  the  envy  of  her  colleagues. 

The  four  betook  themselves  to  the  tennis-lawn.  Possibly  the 
fiwst  that  the  office  faced  thitherwards  unconsciously  influenced 
their  course.  They  dawdled  about  on  the  edge  of  the  court, 
Jazily  discussing  the  desirability  of  a  game.     It  is  to  be  feared 
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that  not  a  few  furtive  glances  stole  towards  that  curious  patch  of 
grey  discernible  just  inside  the  office  window. 

Lanchester  was  not  a  large  town,  and  its  circle  of  desirable 
young  men  was  limited ;  hence  the  advent  of  a  new-comer  natu- 
rally created  an  interest. 

Suddenly,  a  faint  aroma  stole  upon  the  breeze.  It  was — it 
was — yes,  it  actually  was  —the  scent  of  a  cigar !  And,  lo !  a 
desecrating  puff  of  smoke  floated  between  the  spotless  curtains. 
It  was  followed  by  a  sound  of  voices,  of  laughter ;  the  curtains 
swayed  excitedly ;  an  arm — two  arms — appeared,  the  one  perform- 
ing a  deed  of  righteous  purification,  the  other  bent  upon  prevent- 
ing it.  But  the  cigar  fell  upon  the  gravel  below,  and  a  fair  head, 
followed  by  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  emerged  from  the  window 
and  regarded  it  disconsolately. 

The  four  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

'  I  wonder  how  long  he's  going  to  stay.' 

*  I  wonder  if  he  is  married.' 

*  Very  commonplace-looking ! '  And  to  the  best  of  her  ability 
the  speaker  mimicked  Miss  Lisle's  voice  and  manner. 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

^  Oh !  We  all  know  that  if  learning  doesn't  ooze  from  a  man's 
finger-tips.  Miss  Lisle  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,'  the  little 
drawing  mistress  exclaimed,  twirling  her  racket. 

'  Do  you  remember  her  dubbing  Mr.  De  Bretnelle  "  a  walking 
inanity  ?  " ' 

*  Dear  man  ! ' 

*  The  place  is  not  the  same  without  him  ! ' 

'  I  prophesy  that  Miss  Lisle  -will  never  fiedl  a  victim  to  the 
monster — Man ; '  and  Miss  Evans  complacently  twisted  a  vagabond 
lock  into  its  place  and  thought  of  a  certain  eye-glassed  grammar- 
school  master. 

'  Some  musty  old  professor  will  perhaps  subjugate  her  lofly 
soul.' 

'  I  doubt  it.     Think  of  the  iceberg  with — ^with ' 

*  Yes,  et  ceteras.  She'd  drop  them,'  finished  Miss  Evans,  lead- 
ing the  way  back  to  the  school  amid  the  laughter  of  the  rest. 

IL 

*  So  that  is  your  perfect  treasure  of  a  mistress,'  Alan  Grey 
remarked,  as  Miss  Lisle's  footsteps  died  away,  quoting  some  words 
used  previously  by  his  sister  in  reference  to  her  sixth-form 
mistress. 

'  Yes.     Is  she  not  a  handsome  woman  ? ' 
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*  Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,'  Alan  began  to  quote, 

*  Don't  finish,  pray,'  interrupted  his  sister.  *  At  any  rate.  Miss 
Lisle  is  not  "  splendidly  n\^/^^jL>-r 

*  Oh !  Indeed !  Glad  to  hear  it ! '  And  the  subject  was 
dismissed. 

It  leaked  out,  as  things  will  leak  out,  that  Alan  Grey  had 
come  to  Lanchester  in  his  search  for  renewed  health  after  a  serious 
illness,  and  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  nice  little  estate  and  a 
corresponding  income ;  also  that  he  possessed  his  soul  in  single 
blessedness. 

Alan's  first  public  appearance  was  at  the  yearly  picnic  of  the 

*  Old  Girls'  Association,'  where  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  sole  male  intruder.  As  the  Association  included  the  majority 
of  the  marriageable  young  ladies  of  Lanchester,  he  was  viewed  by 
an  audience  which  did  much  to  promote  the  series  of  subsequent 
tennis  parties. 

He  did  not  drive  in  one  of  the  conveyances,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  flimsy  summer  drapery.  That  would  have  been  quite 
too  unorthodox.  He  joined  the  party  on  horseback  near  the 
woods,  and  rode  behind  the  wagonette,  in  which  the  two  end 
seats  were  occupied  by  his  sister  and  Miss  Lisle. 

They  lunched,  in  true  picnic  fashion,  among  the  bracken,  and 
Alan  lounged  on  his  elbow  next  to  Miss  Lisle,  and  quietly  observed 
her. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Association,  still  school  girls, 
and  as  yet  having  no  dignity  to  preserve,  declared  Alan  to  be 

*  perfectly  splendid,*  and  romped  with  him  boisterously.  He  was 
neither  too  yoimg  nor  too  old.  His  blue  eyes  were  so  kindly,  his 
smooth-shaven  face  so  good-humoured,  and  he  was  so  fall  of  fma. 
Surely,  no  picnic  had  ever  been  quite  so  delightful  as  this  ! 

Tea  in  the  quaint  little  wood-girt  village  was  followed  by  a 
perfect  carnival  in  a  hay-field.  There,  the  wilder  spirits  buried 
Alan,  and  screamed  with  delight  when  he  rose  from  the  mound, 
bent  on  vengeance,  and  hunted  them  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other. 

Miss  Lisle,  with  *  Prometheus  Unbound '  upon  her  knee,  sat  in 
calm  serenity  and  viewed  the  scamper. 

Surely,  the  very  demon  of  mischief  must  have  prompted  Alan, 
when  he  dropped  over  her  a  mighty  armful  of  hay.  For  one 
awful  moment  the  youthful  members  of  the  Association  stood 
aghast,  and  then,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  completed  the  entomb- 
fnent. 
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No  struggling  here !  Pile  on  pile  of  hay  and  still  no  resist- 
ance !     Under  such  circumstances  ardour  cooled  perceptibly. 

*  Perhaps  we've  smothered  her ! '  whispered  Katie  Hibbert,  her  * 
big  eyes  open  their  widest, 

A  simultaneous  dash  was  made  at  the  spot  where  Miss  Lisle 
might  be  found.  The  hay  was  scattered  to  right  and  left,  and 
Miss  Lisle  was  revealed,  in  a  recumbent  position,  but  in  no  wise 
disturbed,  save  that  her  hat  had  disappeared. 

'  Have  you  finished  ?  *  she  inquired  coolly,  looking  round  for 
her  missing  head-gear. 

Alan  fished  it  out  and  presented  it  to  her  with  a  deep  reverence. 

'  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  Miss  Lisle,  on  your  admirable 
coolness  under  trying  circumstances,'  he  said,  doflSng  his  straw 
with  an  extravagant  wave. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grey.'  And  Miss  Lisle  picked  the  wisps  of 
hay  from  her  hat  and  put  it  on. 

'  Just  like  her,'  murmured  Miss  Evans  to  a  fellow-mistress ; 
*  it  speaks  well  for  masculine  courage  that  he  dared  attempt  such 
a  deed.' 

III. 

During  the  two  months  which  followed,  Alan  met  Miss  Lisle 
frequently,  and  various  conjectures  as  to  the  possible  culmination 
of  aflFairs  were  rife  among  the  mistresses.  It  was  evident  that 
Alan  sought  Miss  Lisle's  society  on  every  possible  occasion,  but  it 
was  not  so  evident  whether  his  attentions  met  with  any  response 
from  Miss  Lisle.  They  watched  in  vain  for  a  sign  of  self-con- 
sciousness upon  her  proud  face. 

Miss  Grey  was  somewhat  astonished  at  Alan's  prolonged  visit. 
She  expected  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  be  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
stay. 

'What  is  Miss  Lisle's  Christian  name?'  he  asked  his  sister 
abruptly,  as  they  sat  in  the  garden  together  one  dusky  summer 
evening. 

*  Stella,'  replied  Miss  Grey  in  a  startled  voice,  a  light  suddenly 
breaking  in  upon  her. 

'  Polar  star  ! '  ejaculated  Alan,  and  silence  reigned  again. 

It  wanted  but  one  week  to  the  term-end,  when  Miss  Grey 
gave  a  little  evening  party,  the  guests  being  her  own  staflF  of 
mistresses  and  the  masters  from  the  Boys'  Grammar  School. 

This  function  occurred  once  a  term,  and  was  usually  an  un- 
qualified success. 
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They  danced  in  the  school  hall,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Alan 
danced  several  waltzes  with  Miss  Lisle. 

One  of  the  large  class-rooms  was  converted,  for  the  nonce,  into 
a  drawing-room,  and  someone  proposed  that  they  should  try  a 
little  thought-reading  there.  Several  victims  were  blindfolded,  and 
did,  or  did  not,  obey  the  will  of  the  medium  with  varying  success. 

Miss  Lisle  and  the  head-master  discussed  the  new  method  of 
teaching  languages  in  the  intervals  between  each  attempt. 

'  Miss  Lisle,  do  come  and  try,'  exclaimed  Miss  Evans,  in  search 
of  a  fresh  subject, 

*  It  is  of  no  use,'  Miss  Lisle  replied  calmly ;  '  I  afford  no 
amusement.  I  have  been  experimented  upon  several  times  to  no 
purpose.' 

'  But  do  come  and  try  to-night,'  persisted  Miss  Evans. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Lisle,'  Alan  said,  advancing  with  the  handkerchief ; 
*  come  and  be  experimented  upon  once  more.  I  will  be  your 
medium.' 

His  frank  blue  eyes  challenged  her  to  measure  her  will  with 
his.     A  faint  flush  dawned  in  Miss  Lisle's  pale  cheeks. 

'  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Grey,  that  I  am  not  a  promising  subject,'  she 
said  coldly ;  but,  nevertheless,  took  the  handkerchief  and  went 
out  into  the  corridor. 

Alan  placed  his  pencil-case  upon  the  table  and  decreed  that  Miss 
Lisle  should  pick  it  up.  His  hands  trembled  as  he  blindfolded 
her  and  led  her  into  the  room.  His  eyes  shone  with  the  strength 
of  his  determination,  and  his  face  was  set. 

Miss  Lisle's  mouth  was  closed  in  firm  lines.  Her  head  was 
raised  a  little  and  thrown  back  with  the  air  of  one  who  fears  no 
defeat. 

A  quiver  of  excitement  ran  round  the  room.  There  were 
those  who  guessed  that  it  was  more  than  play  to  Alan. 

Two  long  minutes  passed  before  a  slight  shiver  shook  Miss 
Lisle  from  head  to  foot.  Her  lips  parted.  She  made  a  step  for- 
ward. Alan's  face  flushed  a  deep  red.  Slowly,  waveringly,  they 
approached  the  table.  Gropingly,  Miss  Lisle  put  out  her  free 
hand  and  grasped  the  pencil-case. 

There  was  a  Babel  of  voices.  The  spell  was  broken.  Miss 
Lisle  tore  off  the  handkerchief  and  met  Alan's  triumphant  eyes. 
In  her  hand  was  the  convincing  pencil-case.  The  angry  colour 
surged  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  even  flashed  down  the  little 
pointed  opening  in  her  bodice.  She  dropped  the  pencil-case  as 
though  it  stung  her. 
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*  I  detest  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  the  accent  and  bearing  of 
a  petulant  child,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

Only  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  caught  her  words, 
but  all  had  seen  the  impetuous  flight  of  the  dignified  Miss  Lisle, 
and  smiled  openly  at  such  an  unwonted  melting  of  the  ice. 

They  gave  up  thought-reading  and  betook  themselves  to 
dancing  again — all  save  Alan,  who  wandered  disconsolately  along 
the  dimly-lighted  corridors  upstairs.  Behind  which  of  those 
closed  doors  had  Miss  Lisle  taken  refuge  ?  Would  she  ever  forgive 
him  his  victory  ? 

It  was  like  an  electric  shock,  when  she  did  appear,  and  they 
faced  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

*  Are  you  lost,  Mr.  Grey  ?     Shall  I  guide  you  downstairs  ?  * 
Alan  felt  as  though  the  cold,  clear  tones  were  little  rills  of 

water  trickling  beneath  his  shirt-front.  But  a  stout  heart  beat 
at  the  correct  spot  in  his  six  feet  of  flesh  and  blood. 

'  Miss  Lisle,  are  you  going  to  bear  malice  ? '  And  he  turned 
and  walked  at  her  side. 

'  I  think  it  is  you  who  may  be  expected  to  bear  malice,  Mr. 
Grey,'  was  the  serene  answer.  '  I  have  been  ridiculously  rude  to 
you.     Pass  the  verdict  as  temporary  insanity  and  forgive  me.' 

'I  will,  if  you  will  ask  pardon  properly,'  Alan  exclaimed 
boldly. 

*  What  formula  would  please  you  best,  Mr.  Grey  ? ' 

They  were  n  earing  the  last  turn  in  the  corridor.  The  music 
in  the  hall  rose  to  their  ears  more  distinctly  every  moment. 

Alan  seized  Miss  Lisle's  hand. 

'  This  formula  would  please  me  best.  Say — **  Alan,  I  love 
you.''' 

'  Your  mathematics  are  rusty.  Such  a  formula  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable,' and  Miss  Lisle,  freeing  her  hand,  ran  quietly  downstairs. 

Alan  looked  after  her  ruefully.  He  decided  that  he  had  made 
a  mess  of  it. 

IV. 

Saturday  passed,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  without  a  sign  of  Miss 
Lisle,  and  Alan  grew  impatient.  Next  week  she  would,  doubtless, 
be  buried  in  examination  papers. 

In  his  desperation  he  had  recourse  to  his  sister.  Setting 
down  his  tea-cup  with  a  determined  clatter,  he  plunged  into  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart. 
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'  Nell,  I  must  see  JVIiss  Lisle.  I  can't  exactly  go  over  to  the 
boarding-house.  The  first  sound  of  the  bell  would  make  me  beat 
a  retreat.  There  are  too  many  women  to  face.  You  must  pro- 
duce her  somehow  to-night.     I  rely  upon  you.' 

Miss  Grey  looked  at  her  brother  meditatively.  She  knew 
Miss  Lisle  better  than  he,  and  saw  nothing  but  disappointment 
in  store  for  him. 

'  I  will  do  my  best,'  she  said  briefly. 

The  first  sound  of  the  church  bells  found  Miss  Grey  pacing 
slowly  to  and  fro  upon  the  terrace  which  bordered  the  road. 
Presently,  Miss  Lisle  and  another  mistress  emerged  from  the 
boarding-house  with  prayer-books  in  their  hands. 

Miss  Grey  leaned  across  the  stone  balustrade  and  waited,  their 
approach. 

'  Stella,  I  want  you,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  would  take  no 
refusal. 

IVliss  Lisle  came  slowly  up  the  path. 

As  they  crossed  the  lawn,  the  head-mistress  spoke  of  the 
beautiful  weather,  of  the  unusually  strong  scent  from  the  flowers, 
of  '  this  morning's  sermon,'  but  Miss  Lisle  only  gave  monosyllabic 
replies. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  wide  open.  Alan  stood  in  the 
window  recess. 

'  It  is  Alan  who  wants  you,  not  I,'  Miss  Grey  said  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  deserting  Miss  Lisle  upon  the  threshold  and  closing 
the  door  after  her. 

'What  an  unromantic  meeting!' she  exclaimed,  as  she  adjusted 
her  hat  for  church. 

Alan's  first  words  were  curious.  Perhaps  they  were  the  only 
ones  that  came  into  his  mind. 

*  Come  and  listen  to  the  Windfell  bells,'  he  said,  placing  a 
chair  for  Miss  Lisle  in  the  square,  projecting  window,  which  was 
wide  open.     Miss  Lisle  took  it  silently. 

Lanchester  Grammar  School  was  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  a  pleasant  landscape  of  field  and  wooded  hill  stretched 
before  them.  The  little  village  of  Windfell  nestled  in  the  valley 
below,  and  from  its  white  church  tower  a  musical  pealing  of  bells 
was  borne  on  the  summer  breeze. 

The  lulling  warmth,  the  Sabbath  peace,  the  golden  light  and 
long  shadows,  the  faint,  sweet  music  of  the  bells  wrought  upon 
Miss  Lisle's  senses.     Their  enervating  influence  stole  over  her 
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and  directed  the  tenour  of  her  thoughts.  She  drew  otf  her 
•gloves  and  laid  aside  her  hat,  as  if  their  slight  pressure  annoyed 
her.  The  reason  of  this  interview  could  not  but  be  known  to  her, 
and  she  braced  herself  to  go  through  with  it,  and  to  dispose  of  it 
as  loyalty  to  her  highest  ideals  of  life  demanded. 

The  bells  seemed  to  fill  the  silence  between  them.  Alan 
alternately  watched  her  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  He  was 
in  no  hurry  to  speak.  It  was  enough  to  have  her  there  without 
fear  of  interruption. 

Miss  Lisle  rested  her  arm  upon  the  sill  and  looked  straight 
ahead,  across  the  fields  to  Windfell.  She  found  that  a  mental 
conflict,  which  in  the  silence  of  night  had  been  fought  and  stifled, 
was  rekindling  its  forces.  .  The  quiet  peace  of  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing seemed  to  thrust  far  away  the  worry  and  toil  of  school-life,  to 
lull  ambition  into  a  soothing  slumber,  and  to  idealise  a  narrower, 
but  more  sheltered  and  peaceful,  sphere.  Miss  lisle  felt  the  mystic 
spell  and  trembled. 

The  bells  suddenly  ceased.  Speech  became  necessary.  Alan 
stood  up  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  window. 

*  Miss  Lisle,  I  love  you  as  much  as  a  man  can  love.  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ? ' 

The  simple,  manly  words  brought  a  look  of  pain  into  Miss 
Lisle's  eyes.  She  rose  to  her  feet.  Now  that  the  crisis  had  come, 
she  was  firm  to  meet  it. 

*  Mr.  Grey,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour,  but  I  cannot  be  your 
wife.     I  thought  you  would  understand  without  words.' 

*  You  do  not  love  me  ? ' 
'No.' 

'  But  you  could  love  me  in  time.  I  could  make  you  love  me. 
I  know  it.     I  feel  it.' 

Miss  Lisle  flinched  beneath  his  iinpetuous  words. 

*  You  know  it,  too ! '  he  exclaimed  triumphantly.  '  I  will  wait 
a  month,  a  year,  any  time  ;  only  let  me  try  to  win  you.' 

'  No,'  Miss  Lisle  said  again  decisively  but  very  gently ;  *  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  marry.  I  could  not  be  happy  married.  It 
would  not  satisfy  me.' 

'  Stella,  if  you  loved  me  it  would  change  all  that.  You  would 
be  happy  then.' 

'  No,  I  should  not  be  happy  even  then.  I  should  not  be  true 
to  my  ideals.' 

*  Life  with  me  does  not  come  up  to  your  ideal,  I  suppose,' 
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Alan  replied  bitterly.     '  I  am  not  very  intellectual,  it  is  true ;  but 
I  oflFer  you  myself,  my  whole  life,  the  best  that  is  in  me.' 

*  And  I  can  give  you  nothing  in  return.- 
'Nothing?' 

*  Nothing ; '  and  Miss  Lisle  picked  up  her  hat  and  gloves. 
Alan  barred  her  way  to  the  door  for  a  brief  moment.     His 

voice  was  husky  and  uneven. 

*  Your  ideal  life  will  fail  you  one  day,  and  then — remember 
that  I  shall  be  still  waiting.' 

Miss  Grey  returned  from  church  to  find  Alan  packing  his 
portmanteau. 

V. 

Twelve  years  later,  Miss  Lisle  had  realised  many  of  her  early 
ambitions.  As  the  successful  head-mistress  of  a  large  and  thriving 
Girls'  High  School,  and  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  literary 
circles  of  a  large  town,  her  sphere  was  by  no  means  narrow.  At 
forty,  scarcely  a  grey  line  was  apparent  in  her  abundant  masses  of 
dark  hair,  and  her  face  had  still  the  clear-cut,  marble-like  beauty, 
which  sometimes  remains  even  to  extreme  old  age. 

It  was  a  hazy  autumn  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  the  *  long 
holiday,'  when  Miss  Lisle  expected  a  visit  from  her  quondam 
head-mistress,  Miss  Grey.  She  stood  at  a  window  as  the  hansom 
stopped,  and  saw  two  figures,  instead  of  one,  emerge  from  it  and 
approach  the  visitors'  door. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  since  she  had  seen  Alan  Grey.  The 
sight  of  him  moved  her  more  than  she  had  thought  possible. 

*  You  see  I  have  an  escort,'  Miss  Grey  said,  warmly  greeting 
her  friend. 

Alan's  deep  blue  eyes  searched  Miss  Lisle's  face  with  a  curiously 
questioning  glance.  He  was  much  thinner  than  formerly.  There 
were  hollows  beneath  his  cheek-bones,  and  an  attenuated  look 
about  his  temples,  new  to  Miss  Lisle. 

*  Has  your  brother  been  ill  ? '  she  asked,  as  Alan  paused  to 
examine  an  old  print  on  the  staircase  of  the  new  west  wing,  which 
was  the  pride  of  her  heart. 

'  He  is  often  ill,'  Miss  Grey  replied  in  a  low  voice,  glancing 
round  to  assure  herself  that  Alan  was  out  of  earshot.  '  When  he 
was  a  young  man  and  we  were  staying  with  my  married  sister  at 
Liverpool,  there  was  a  tremendous  fire  opposite  the  house,  and 
Alan  got  his  side  hurt  in  saving  a  woman.     He  has  never  been 
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really  well  since.  I  tell  him  that  he  wants  a  wife  to  take  care  of 
him,  but  he  always  gives  me  one  answer — that  he  is  "  waiting." 
Curious,  is  it  not  ?  * 

*  Very,'  Miss  Lisle  replied  in  a  faint  voice. 

One  object  of  Miss  Grey's  visit  was  the  inten-iewing  of  a 
student-mistress,  whom  Miss  Lisle  thought  fitted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
at  Lanchester ;  hence,  for  a  short  time  Alan  and  Miss  Lisle  were 
alone. 

*  Is  this  your  ideal  life  ? '  he  asked  abruptly,  referring  to  their 
conversation  of  twelve  years  ago  as  though  it  were  of  yester- 
day. 

*  It  was  my  ideal  life,'  Miss  Lisle  replied  slowly,  her  innate 
truthfulness  compelling  a  use  of  the  past  tense. 

*  And  is  no  longer  ?  '  Alan  questioned  eagerly. 

*  I — I — do  not  know,'  and  for  once  in  her  life  Miss  Lisle 
stammered  and  faltered. 

*  I  know ! '  Alan  exclaimed  joyfully.  *  You  are  tired  of  being 
alone  in  a  crowd.  Come  to  me  now.  Be  my  wife  at  last.  I 
have  waited  for  twelve  years.' 

Like  a  lightning  flash  Miss  Lisle  saw  the  two  paths  stretching 
before  her,  the  prominent,  lonely  position  she  now  occupied  con- 
trasting itself  with  the  quiet,  dual  life  in  Alan's  coimtry  home. 
What  a  falling  from  her  pedestal,  what  a  laying  down  of  her 
colours  it  would  be  !  Burning  words  of  hers  against  the  folly  of 
girls  regarding  marriage  as  the  sole  desirable  fate  of  woman 
recurred  to  her.  More  than  once  such  words  had  been  uttered  in 
the  school-hall  and  elsewhere.  *  Ah ! '  people  would  say,  '  she  has 
only  been  waiting  for  a  chance,  after  all.' 

Alan  was  very  close  to  her ;  his  hand  touched  her  sleeve ;  she 
felt  his  breath  upon  her  cheek.  The  one  or  the  many,  which  was 
to  win  ? 

'  Stella  ! '  and  her  hand  was  locked  in  his. 

She  snatched  it  away. 

*  No !     No !     It  cannot  be  !    Never  ask  me  again.' 

*  Never?' 
'  No.' 

'  Then  I  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  end,'  and  the  dreary  ring 
in  Alan's  voice  echoed  for  Miss  Lisle  until  the  end  came. 

Within  sight  of  the  school  ran  an  elevated  viaduct,  and  an 
hour  later  Miss  Lisle  watched  the  train,  which  was  bearing  Alan 
away,  cross  and  disappear.     How  large   and   lonely   the   school 
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seemed !     How  ugly  the  west  wing,  for  the  building  of  which  she 
had  striven  so  long ! 

The  last  puflF  of  steam  died  away  against  the  darkening  blue 
of  the  sky,  and  Miss  Lisle,  resting  her  head  upon  the  hard  wood 
of  a  school  desk,  found  the  hot  tears  welling  up  into  her  eyes. 

The  love  of  the  one  had  been  pitted  against  the  criticism  of 
the  many,  and  had  lost ;  but  it  would  cry  in  her  heart  with  a  bitter 
wail  until,  in  the  consummation  of  all  things,  its  craving  should 
be  stilled. 

Keith  Kenyon, 
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The  Pleiades. 


AMONGr  tlie  glories  of  our  winter  skies,  no  constellation  can 
compare  with  Orion,  no  star  rivals  Sirius,  no  cluster 
charms  like  the  Pleiades,  and  one  imaginary  line  connects  them 
all.  Pass  from  Sirius  through  Orion's  belt  and  we  reach  the 
Seven  Stars,  so  often  sung  by  poets,  so  famous  in  myth,  so  useful 
to  antiquity,  so  pregnant  with  meaning  for  modern  science. 

To  the  Greeks  they  were  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione  whom  Zeus  raised  to  the  sky.  They  were  virgin  com- 
panions of  Artemis  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion,  but  whose 
prayers  for  rescue  were  granted  by  the  gods,  who  changed  them 
into  doves,  and  placed  them  in  the  sky.  They  were  the  Atlantids, 
sisters  of  the  Hyades,  that  other  star-cluster  in  Taurus.  They  all 
were  married  to  gods  save  one,  Merope,  who  wedded  with  a 
mortal,  and  whose  light  was  therefore  dimmed.  They  were  like 
doves  who  carried  ambrosia  to  Zeus,  but  always  one  got  lost  in 
passing  the  Planctse  rocks,  and  always  Zeus  made  their  number 
up  again  to  seven. 

In  Germany,  and  generally  in  Europe,  they  are  the  hen  and 
chickens;  to  the  Germans,  Oliickhenne;  to  the  French,  pons- 
ainihre ;  to  the  Italians,  le  gaUineUe. 

The  Spaniards  know  them  as  *the  little  nanny-goats,'  the 
Lapps  as  the  *  company  of  virgins,'  which  links  us  on  to  myths 
from  other  lands,  for  in  Florida  they  are  the  *  company  of 
maidens.'  The  Indians  of  North  America  call  them  the  '  dancers,' 
and  the  aborigines  of  Australia  say  the  stars  in  Orion's  belt  and 
sword  are  young  men  dancing  a  corroboree,  and  the  Pleiades  are 
girls  who  play  them  music ;  while  one  of  the  tribes,  at  least,  sees 
in  them  a  flock  of  cockatoos,  who  are  all  feminine. 

Another  Australian  tribe  have  a  tradition  that  the  Pleiades 
were  a  queen  called  Gneeangar  and  her  six  attendants.  A  long 
time  ago  the  star  Canopus  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  could  not 
gain  her  afifection  or  her  person.     Hearing  that  she  was  going 
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one  day  to  look  for  white  grubs,  he  changed  himself  into  one, 
and  bored  into  a  tree  where  he  was  sure  to  be  seen.  All  of 
the  attendants  tried  to  get  the  grub  out  with  their  wooden 
hooks,  but  he  broke  the  points,  and  only  when  the  queen  put  in 
her  ivory  hook  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  withdrawn,  and,  chang- 
ing into  a  giant,  ran  oflF  with  the  queen.  Ever  since  that  day 
there  have  been  but  six  stars  in  the  Pleiades,  where  formerly 
were  seven. 

This  *lost  Pleiad'  and  the  giant  capturer  offer  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  stories  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Norsemen,  but  a 
resemblance  more  curious  still  is  that  of  a  Polynesian  legend  to 
some  modem  theories  of  collisions  among  the  stars. 

The  legend  tells  that  the  Pleiades  were  originally  but  one 
star,  and  its  bright  effulgence  excited  the  anger  of  the  god  Tane, 
who  got  hold  of  Aumea  (Aldebaran)  and  Mere  (Sirius)  and  chased 
the  offender.  The  affrighted  fugitive  ran  for  his  life  and  took 
refuge  behind  a  stream.  But  Sirius  drained  off  the  waters,  and 
Tane  renewed  the  chase.  Finally,  Tane  hurled  Aldebaran  bodily 
against  the  exhausted  fugitive,  who  was  thereby  splintered  into 
six  shining  fragments.  By  these  same  people  the  cluster  is 
sometimes  called  Tau-ouo,  *  the  six/  and  sometimes  Matariki,  or 
*  little  eyes,'  on  account  of  their  brightness. 

In  Samoa  they  become  '  the  eyes  of  chiefs ; '  the  Arabs  called 
them  *the  little  ones;'  the  Incas  admired  them  because  they 
seemed  to  them  different  from  other  stars  and  *  because  of  their 
marvellous  disposition.' 

To  Job  the  Pleiades  and  a  few  others  seem  typical  of  the 
whole  heavens.  *  Canst  Thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? '  And  elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  God  *  which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  South ' — the  southern  constellations  possibly, 
some  only  occasionally,  and  some  never  seen  in  Job's  latitude ; 
while  Amos  also  mentions  '  the  seven  stars  and  Orion.' 

The  Abipones  of  Paraguay  thought  them  worthy  of  a  dis- 
tinguished place  and  chief  honour,  and  considered  themselves 
descendants  of  the  Pleiades,  and  as  this  star-cluster  disappears  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  from  the  sky  of  South  America,  they 
suppose  that  then  their  grandfather  is  sick  and  is  going  to  die, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Pleiades  are  seen  again  in  the  month  of  May, 
they  welcome  their  grandfather,  as  if  returned  and  restored  from 
sickness,  with  joyful  shouts  and  festive  sounds  of  pipes  and 
trumpets,  congratulating  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
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For  the  Chinese  the  '  Seven  Sisters '  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  worship.  At  the  festival  of 
the  Pleiades  a  paper  tray  filled  with  seven  imitation  mirrors  and 
other  objects  in  sets  of  seven  are  burnt  as  oflFerings  to  these  star 
spirits. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  passages  in  the 
Pyramids,  through  which  the  observer  looks  as  through  a  long 
tube,  point  to  the  position  of  the  culmination  of  the  Pleiades  at 
the  time  of  the  building,  and  it  is  iKjssible  that  the  seven 
chambers  of  the  great  pyramid  commemorate  the  seven  Pleiades, 
just  as  the  Incas  had  a  temple  with  special  apartments  consecrated 
to  the  Moon,  to  Venus,  to  the  Pleiades,  and  to  other  stars. 

But  we  are  getting  suggestions  here  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
Pleiades  were  put  by  ancient  or  uncivilised  people,  for,  being  a 
striking  and  unmistakable  object,  the  cluster  served  admirably  to 
mark  the  seasons  and  to  act  as  guide  to  agriculturists  and  sailors. 
The  period  regarded  was  their  heliacal  rising  or  setting,  viz.,  the 
times  when  they  rose  or  set  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Sun  as  could  be  detected  by  observation.  Thus  the  Polynesians 
divided  the  year  into  two  seasons  of  Pleiades  above  and  Pleiades 
below;  the  first  beginning  when  they  were  seen  rising  after 
sunset,  and  the  second  when  they  were  seen  setting  with  the  Sun. 

In  the  New  Hebrides  they  are  used  to  mark  the  approach  of 
the  yam  harvest.  The  Amazulus  say  tliat  'Isilimela'  (the 
Pleiades)  dies  and  is  not  seen.  It  is  not  seen  in  winter ;  and  at 
last  when  winter  is  coming  to  an  end  it  begins  to  appear — one  of 
its  stars  first  and  then  three,  until  going  on  increasing  it  becomes 
a  cluster  of  stars,  and  is  perfectly  clear  when  the  Sun  is  about  to 
rise.  '  And  we  say  Isilimela  is  renewed  ;  and  the  air  is  renewed, 
and  so  we  begin  to  dig.' 

And  Hesiod,  1,000  years  B.C.,  sings  of  them : 

There  is  a  time  when  forty  days  they  lie, 
And  forty  nights  concealed  from  human  eye, 
But  in  the  coui-se  of  the  revolving  year 
When  the  swain  sharps  the  scythe  again  appear. 

As  they  announced  the  opening  of  the  season  for  navigation 
their  name  has  been  interpreted  (from  plein=to  sail)  the  '  sailing 
stars,'  and  even  from  old  legends  or  old  custom  of  letting  fly  a 
pigeon  for  auspices  at  this  time,  th^y  are  the  *  doves'  (from 
peleia,  a  dove),  though  almost  certainly  their  Greek  name,  like 
their  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  means  simply  *  cluster '  (from  pleios, 
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full).  Their  Latin  name  was  Vergiliae,  from  '  Ver '  the  spring,  for 
their  heliacal  rising  in  Italy  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  and 
their  setting  early  in  November. 

The  Polynesians  used  them  not  only  for  determining  their 
seasons,  but  also  as  a  guide  at  sea.  When  setting  out  on  a 
voyage,  some  star  or  constellation  was  selected  as  their  guide  at 
night.  This  they  called  their  *  Aveia,'  and  they  now  designate 
the  compass  by  the  same  name ;  of  all  aveias  the  Pleiades  was 
one  of  the  most  popular. 

In  South  Africa  they  are  the  hoeing  stars  ;  they  are  the  chief 
items  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Solomon  Islanders,  and  their  last 
visible  rising  after  sunset  is,  or  has  been,  celebrated  with  rejoic- 
ings all  over  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  as  betokening  the  waking- 
up  time  to  agricultural  activity. 

With  November,  the  '  Pleiad  month,'  many  primitive  people 
began  their  year,  and  on  the  day  of  the  midnight  culmination  of 
the  Pleiades,  November  17,  no  petition  was  presented  in  vain  to 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia. 

And  thus  they  have  entered  into  the  life  of  man,  charming 
him  by  their  beauty,  and  aiding  him  by  their  position ;  they  have 
passed  into  the  world's  store  of  myths,  and  become  part  of  the 
imagery  of  poets. 

The  gay  Alexandrians  gave  the  nickname  of  the  Pleiades  to  a 
constellation  of  seven  poets,  by  whom  the  court  of  Philadelphus 
was  adorned,  and  Longfellow  can  even  find  a  lost  Pleiad  in  so 
prosaic  a  personage  as  an  innkeeper. 

Six  stories  told !  we  must  have  seven, 

A  cluster  like  the  Pleiades ; 

And  lo !  it  happens  as  with  these 
One  star  is  missing  from  our  heaven. 

Where  is  the  Landlord,  bring  him  here, 

Let  the  lost  Pleiad  reappear. 

But  in  the  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn '  the  lost  Pleiad  did  not  re- 
appear, and  a  certain  mystery  attaches  still  to  the  lost  Pleiad  of 
the  skies. 

There  is  so  widespread  a  tradition  that  they  *  were  seven  who 
now  are  six,'  that  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
actual  fact  than  in  the  spread  of  the  legend  from  a  common  source. 

Most  people  now,  on  a  good  night,  can  count  six  stars  in  the 
group,  eyes  a  little  better  see  ten,  and  even  fourteen  have  been 
seen  by  some  very  keen  observers,  with  the  eye  alone.     But  we 
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have  abundant  cases  of  variable  stars,  and  fairly  plausible  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  star  Pleione  that  its  light  may  have  varied  so  as 
to  fade  below  the  limits  of  the  unaided  human  vision,  and  thus 
the  long  tradition  of  the  lost  Pleiad  may  receive  a  literal  explana- 
-  tion  and  its  ac<;uracy  as  an  observation  be  established. 

But  the  group  has  many  more  stars  in  it  than  7.  Galileo  put 
the  number  down  at  36 ;  Hooke,  in  1664,  saw  78  with  a  2-inch 
object  glass ;  in  1876  M.  Wolf  at  Paris  catalogued  625 ;  but  pho- 
tography brought  the  number  up  to  1,421  in  a  smaller  space,  and 
later  to  2,326.  Some  few  of  these  stars  are  only  seen  in  the 
same  line  of  sight,  and  do  not  really  belong  to  the  cluster,  but 
the  great  mass  of  those  photographed  (and  doubtless  many  others 
that  longer  exposures  will  reveal)  belong  to  the  cluster,  and  are 
at  approximately  the  same  distance  from  us. 

The  difference  in  the  light  received  from  different  stars  is  so 
great  as  to  imply  that  some  stars  may  be  100,000  times  as  bright 
as  others,  and  this  not  on  account  of  their  decreased  distance,  but 
because  of  their  size  or  of  the  intensity  of  their  light. 

And  this  fact  has  largely  been  learnt  from  the  Pleiades,  since 
they  have  offered  the  best  proof  of  difference  in  light  among  stars 
known  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  us. 

How  brilliant  a  cluster  the  Pleiades  really  is  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  their  light  travels  for  250  years,  at  the  rate 
of  186,000  miles  a  second,  before  it  reaches  us,  and  therefore  the 
concentrated  light  of  the  Pleiades  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
would  be  2^  quintillion  (225  followed  by  28  ciphers)  times  as 
intense  as  it  appears  to  us. 

If  our  Sun  were  removed  to  the  Pleiades  it  would  hardly  be 
visible  in  an  opera  glass  with  which  nearly  100  stars  can  be  seen 
in  the  cluster.  60  or  70  Pleiades  surpass  our  Sun  in  brilliancy, 
Alcyone  being  1,000  times  more  brilliant,  Electra  nearly  500 
times,  and  Maia  nearly  400.  *  Sirius  itself  takes  a  subordinate 
rank  when  compared  with  the  five  most  brilliant  members  of  a 
group,  the  real  magnificence  of  which  we  can  thus  in  some  degree 
apprehend.'  ^ 

If  we  seek  to  know  the  dimensions  not  of  the  individual 
stars  but  of  the  cluster  itself,  we  are  met  with  many  difliculties, 
but  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  approximately  spherical  in  shape, 
we  can  calculate  its  diameter  to  be  over  40  billion  miles,  so  that 
light  would  take  7  years  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

»  The  System  of  the  Stars.    Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerk.    London :  Lonfirmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1890,  p.  226. 
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If  we  think  of  the  dimensions  of  our  Solar  System  by  tkem- 
6elves,  or  in  relation  to  terrestrial  matters,  they  appear  stupen- 
dously enormous.  Neptune,  the  most  distant  known  member, 
has  an  orbit  over  5,000  million  miles  across ;  a  distance  that  a  ray 
of  light  would  travel  in  7^  hours ;  but  the  Solar  System  is  to  the 
Pleiades  but  as  a  Lilliputian  to  a  Brobdingnagian — is  but  as  a 
microbe  to  a  mountain,  for  a  sphere  the  size  of  the  Solar  System 
would,  if  it  were  spherical  and  its  diameter  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  be  relatively  so  minute  that  it  could  be  contained 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  million  times  in  a  sphere  the 
size  of  the  Pleiades ;  in  other  words,  the  limits  of  the  Pleiades 
could  contain  150  solar  systems  as  many  times  over  as  there  are 
miles  between  Neptune  and  the  Sun. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thougH  there  are  2,300  stars  in 
the  cluster,  yet  with  such  dimensions  for  the  entire  group  vast 
distances  must  separate  the  stars  from  one  another.  In  fact, 
2,300  spheres,  each  with  a  diameter  of  three  billion  miles,  could 
be  contained  in  the  limits  assigned  to  the  group,  and  assuming 
equal  distribution  of  the  stars  in  the  group,  each  would  be  at  the 
centre  of  a  sphere  three  billion  miles  across,  and  therefore  a  light 
journey  of  187  days  from  its  nearest  neighbour. 

Our  nearest  neighbour  among  the  stars  is  distant  a  four  years' 
light  journey,  so  that  in  spite  of  long  distances  between  the 
Pleiades,  they  are  truly  a  cluster,  closer  together  than  stars  are 
as  a  rule ;  though  they  thus  form  one  connected  whole,  we  are  able 
to  recognise  in  it  minor  combinations  united  by  closer  bonds  ;  it 
contains  double  and  multiple  stars  almost  certainly  in  revolution 
round  a  common  centre ;  the  drift  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  slowly 
leaving  behind  some  stars  not  perhaps  organically  connected  with 
it,  while  the  minor  drifts  noticed  in  several  cases  would  appear  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  smaller  communities  in  the  federation 
of  the  whole. 

There  would  appear  to  be  in  progress  a  process  of  disintegra- 
tion tending  to  separate  the  daughters  of  Atlas  one  from  another. 
Alcyone  indeed  would  seem  to  be  an  intruder,  only  in  optical,  and 
not  in  physical  alliance,  but  the  course  of  ages  will  probably  see  a 
more  marked  dissociation  of  the  at  present  associated  parts. 

Two  strong  testimonials  exist  to  the  common  origin  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cluster.  One  is  the  similarity  of  the  light  as 
shown  by  the  spectroscope ;  the  other  is  the  astounding  back- 
grormd  of  nebulosity  revealed  by  photography.  The  picture  of 
the  Pleiades  in  recent  photographs  seems  to  have  one  vast  back* 
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ground  of  fiuntly  luminous  haze,  concentrated  round  the  brightest 
stars  as  though  they  were  in  process  of  condensation  from  the 
cloudiness  of  nebulae  to  the  solidity  of  worlds.  But  the  distri- 
bution of  these  cloud  masses  affords  evidence  of  physical  unity, 
indicates  connection  between  the  masses  they  envelope,  and  im- 
plies a  physical  reality  in  the  arrangement  of  clusters  involviDg 
the  operation  of  familiar  laws  on  the  most  exalted  scale. 

There  was  a  time  before  the  days  of  spectroscopy  when  it  was 
held  more  or  less  plausibly  that  with  sufficient  telescopic  power 
any  so-called  nebula  could  be  resolved  into  separate  stars,  but  the 
spectroscope  very  soon  established  the  inaccuracy  of  this  view,  and 
now  photography,  that  other  mighty  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
modem  astronomers,  has  revealed  the  transition  stage  from  nebulae 
to  stars,  and  nowhere  better,  nowhere  more  significantly,  than  in 
the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades. 

As  they  came  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  gathering  round 
them  the  fency  and  romance  of  every  country  and  of  every  age, 
they  charm  us  with  an  interest  that  cannot  die ;  as  in  the  wintry 
sky  they 

Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies,  tangled  in  a  silver  braid, 

we  feel  their  beauty  as  perhaps  we  feel  that  of  no  other  object  in 
the  heavens ;  but  as  little  by  little  we  learn  from  the  prosaic 
mechanism,  chemicals  and  calculations  of  the  astronomers,  some- 
tliing  of  their  real  nature,  something  of  the  process  of  their  growth, 
the  romance  of  ages  grows  to  be  common-place,  the  imagery  of 
X^oets  becomes  tame  and  insignificant,  while  the  fairy  tale  of 
science  shines  out  like  a  new  Alcyone,  more  fascinating  than  the 
songs  of  poets,  more  attractive  than  the  myths  of  time ;  far  more 
beautiful,  far  more  wonderful,  far  more  nearly  true. 

William  Schooling. 
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In  Ambush  at  the  Lake-side. 


ONCE  more  I  am  in  my  night  ambush,  prepared  to  see  whatever 
is  good  enough  to  come  forth  from  its  sanctuary  within  the 
forest,  and  to  parade  itself  in  the  open  for  my  inspection.  My 
ambush  is  again  a  pine-branch  tent,  or  ahalaahka,  the  little 
edifice  which  has  been  my  refuge  and  centre  of  observation  for 
many  a  cold  northern  night — spring-time  nights,  indeed,  but 
nights  of  more  degrees  of  frost  than  the  sportsman  or  naturalist 
of  temperate  Britain  has  dreamed  of  in  his  coldest  excursions  into 
the  realms  of  imagination.  My  tent  on  this  occasion  is  not 
pitched  upon  one  of  those  open  spaces  in  mid-forest,  whereon  the 
blackcock  love  to  hold  their  nocturnal  or  early-matutinal  tourna- 
ments, where  the  laughing  wiUow-grouse — that  faithful  lover — 
sports  with  his  pretty  white  mate,  and  the  dark  forest  trees  form 
a  romantic  background  to  the  proceedings  of  both.  To-night  I 
am  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  marshy  approach  to  a  wide  sheet  of 
water — an  annexe,  in  fact,  to  the  great  lake  Ladoga.  Fifty  yards 
or  more  in  front  of  me  the  waters,  but  lately  released  from  their 
entire  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  winter,  may  be  heard  softly 
lapping  the  shore  in  a  series  of  gentle  kisses,  stolen  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  for  it  is  but  three  in  the  morning — if  that,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  but  the  broad  wing  of  Night  still  stretched  over  land  and 
lake.  On  either  side  of  the  ahalashka  there  extends,  I  believe,  a 
spur  of  moorland ;  behind  is  the  forest :  never  far  away  in  a 
Bussian  landscape. 

I  am  still  in  the  dreamy,  semi-conscious  condition  superinduced 
by  the  long  ride  through  gloom  and  silence  which  has  intervened 
between  supper  last  evening,  twenty  miles  away,  and  my  arrival 
here.  The  little  ponies  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  con- 
veyance in  perfect  safety,  through  darkness  which  even  the 
marvellous  eyes  of  a  Finn  pony  could  hardly  have  penetrated,  are 
some  little  way  off,  behind  us,  hidden  among  the  pine  trees,  wait- 
ing with  the  philosophic  content  of  their  tribe  until  it  shall  have 
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pleased  us  to  accomplish  the  object  of  our  nightly  pilgrimage  and 
return  to  them. 

The  Finn  pony,  good,  faithful  soul,  accepts  everything  at  his 
master's  hands  with  unquestioning  docility  and  good  temper ;  he 
is  never  surprised  or  annoyed ;  never  taken  aback  by  an  obstacle 
in  his  way,  but  rather  sets  himself  to  seek  out  the  best  means  to 
circumvent  such  obstacle.  If  his  master  happens  to  be  drunk  or 
asleep,  this  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  the  litUe  animal 
between  the  shafts  of  the  inebriate's  cart  or  beneath  his  saddle, 
for  he  is  perfectly  able  and  ready  to  manage  the  whole  business  of 
getting  himself  and  his  master  safely  home,  without  the  slightest 
interference  from  the  latter.  One  of  the  canniest  and  best  of 
animals,  one  of  the  handiest  of  the  servants  of  mankind,  and  the 
most  faithful  and  reliable  of  his  friends,  is  the  Finn  pony ;  and  I 
am  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to  put  this  fact  forward,  and  thus  do  a 
good  turn  for  a  little-known  hero  among  those  who  are  not 
personally  acquainted  with  his  claims  to  that  title. 

Asleep  at  my  side  is  Ivan,  and  Ivan  is — I  am  delighted  to 
say — too  tired  or  too  considerate  to  snore :  I  do  not  care  which  it 
is  so  long  as  he  does  not  play  his  usual  nocturnal  tunes  and  spoil 
this  dreamy  unreality  in  which  I  am  steeped.  I  am  here  to  take 
notes ;  but  what  notes  can  a  man  take  when,  pot  only  is  there 
nothing  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  to  be  heard — save  the  gentle 
plash  of  the  lake,  but  he  is  not  even  convinced  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  himself,  or  at  all  events  that  he  is  awake  and  not  dreaming  ? 
Such  is  my  condition  at  present.  Everything  seems  far,  far  away. 
My  old  self,  my  own  history,  even  the  point  of  time,  three  hours 
ago  by  the  things  we  used  to  call  watches,  when  I  left  the  lodge 
and  stcuied  upon  my  long,  dark,  silent  ride — seems  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  me  by  an  eternity  of  space  and  tranquil,  incidentless 
existence.  What  shall  I  do  to  pass  away  the  next  hour  or 
two  ?  Sleep  ?  Heaven  forbid — the  stillness  is  too  good  for  that ! 
Eeview  my  past  ?  Heaven  forbid  again — nothing  half  so  un- 
pleasant !  Whatever  I  do  must  be  done  in  consciousness  and  must 
be  connected  with  the  immediate  present  or  the  future ;  no  ghostly 
past  shall  be  admitted  into  the  sanctity  of  these  hours.  I  shall 
recline  and  watch  the  dark  plumage  of  Night,  and  listen  to  her 
soft  sounds  of  peace,  and  satisfaction,  and  maternity,  as  she  broods 
over  her  nest  and  her  little  ones,  until  the  hunter  Day  shall  come 
and  chase  her  from  it,  and  drive  her  far  away  over  the  sea  to  her 
sanctuary  beyond  the  eastern  gates  of  the  world. 

And,  first,  what  a  marvellous   thiug  is  this  darkness!     Far 
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away  at  home,  in  bed  in  one's  own  room,  the  darkness  is  nothing ; 
becausiB  the  bearings  of  each  object  in  the  chamber  are  known  to 
you  whether  in  light  or  darkness.  You  can,  if  you  please,  sit  up 
in  bed  and  point  with  the  hand  and  say  :  *  There  is  the  window, 
and  there  the  door,  and  there  the  wardrobe,'  and  so  on.  But  here, 
where  I  lie  and  stare  out  into  the  blackness,  I  can  determine 
nothing  of  the  million  animate  or  inanimate  objects  around  me ; 
I  may  people  the  darkness  with  what  beings  I  please  until  the 
light  arrives;  it  is  an  area  in  which  imagination  may  disport 
itself  on  free  wings  and  none  can  contradict  its  tales,  for  none 
knows  what  bantlings  may  not  be  concealed  here  beneath  the 
shelter  of  Mother  Night's  extended  wings.  How  do  I  know  that 
a  company  of  elves  are  not  disporting  themselves  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  my  tent — as  ignorant  of  my  proximity  as  I  am  of  theirs  ? 
How  can  I  tell  that  some  dreadful  wild  beast  is  not,  at  this  instant, 
feeling  his  way  down  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  allay  his 
thirst  after  having  feasted  upon  our  poor  ponies,  behind  there  in 
the  wood  ?  I  can  imagine  an  interview  between  a  ferocious  bear  or 
two  gaunt  wolves  and  our  faithful  little  quadrupeds,  whose  one 
idea  in  life  is  to  do  their  duty  and  eat  the  breakfast,  each  day, 
that  the  gods  provide.  I  can  see  the  wolves  arrive  and  find  the 
ponies,  and  say : 

*  Good  evening,  my  friends ;  we  regret  to  say  you  are  required 
for  our  supper.' 

*  That's  impossible,'  the  ponies  reply ;  *  we  are  needed  to  carry 
our  masters  home  to  Dubrof  ka.' 

*  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  say  those  wolves,  to  whom  a  he  is  an 
unconsidered  trifle ;  *  your  masters  sent  us  on  to  tell  you  it  was  all 
arranged ! '  Whereupon  the  ponies  believe  the  tale  and  are  ready 
to*  be  eaten,  because  it  is  part  of  the  day's  work  as  ordained  by 
their  master,  which  is  another  way  of  spelling  God  in  their 
language. 

I  think  I  know  pretty  well,  however,  what  I  should  see,  or 
some  of  the  things  I  should  see,  if  an  electric  light  were  suddenly 
switched  on  and  illuminated  the  ground  around  my  tent.  Close 
at  hand,  here,  on  the  shingly  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  there 
are  seven  or  eight  or  more  little  grey  and  white  sandpipers,  fast 
asleep— perhaps  standing  on  one  leg  apiece — among  the  stones, 
which  are  so  like  them  in  tint  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  even  by  daylight.  Then,  somewhere 
within  eye-shot,  though  maybe  half  a  mile  off,  there  is  a  flock  of 
cranes  standing,  like  a  body  pf  sentipelp  papt  to  compare  notes,  or 
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relieve  guard,  also  probably  employing  but  one  leg  each  to  balance 
themselves  upon  during  the  hours  of  repose.     I  wonder  whether 
they  use  a  diflFerent  leg  on  alternate  nights,  or  whether  the  same 
one  is  told  oflf  for  night  duty  each  time  ?    If  so,  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  for  the  one  limb  thus  employed  to  receive  no  share  of  the 
repose  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  to  be  obliged  to  toil 
on  night  after  night,  and  day  after  day,  while  its  lazy  fellow-limb 
gets  all  the  rest  and  only  half  the  work.     But  such  is  life.     I  am 
sure,  there  are  cranes  near,  for  I  heard  their  outposts  give  the 
alarm  when  we  splashed  through  the  marshy  approach  to  this  spot 
on  our  arrival  here.     Luckily  Ivan  knew  the  password,  which  was 
the  grunt  of  an  elk,  as  which  animals — ^in  search  of  a  drink — ^we 
were  permitted  to  come  within  the  precincts  of  crane]and  with- 
out alarming  the  big  grey  birds  to  the  departure  point.     In  a 
very  short  time  we  shall  hear  them  going  through  the  business  of 
waking  up,  and  complaining  of  the  hardship  involved  in  keeping 
early  hours.     Then  again,  there  are  ducks,  numbers  of  them,  I 
feel  sure  of  it,  though  not  one  of  them  has  yet  uttered  a  sound, 
because  this  place  is  a  paradise  for  ducks,  and  Mother  Night 
covers  many  a  fond  couple  of  them — ^paired  by  this  time,  and 
tasting  the  sweets  of  love  and  the  lovely  anticipations  of  nest- 
time  and  prospective  flappers.     Perhaps  there  is  a  pretty  pair 
of  tiny  painted  teal  within  a  biscuit  toss,  little  lovers  nestling  in 
a  ridge  of  the  coarse  moorland,  or  amid  the  yellow  grass  which 
waves  all  around  me,  though  I   cannot  see  a  blade.     Perhaps 
they  woke   up  when  we   came  tramping  by,  and  peered  with 
'  long  glossy  neck  outstretched,  and  beady  eyes    straining    to 
pierce  the  gloom,  on  the  very  point  of  rising  and  disappear- 
ing  together   into   the  sanctuary  of  the  darkness,  but   quieted 
down  when  we  entered  our  shdcMca^  and  ceased  to  approach 
their  nestling  place.     Or   a   pair  of  snipe,  or   a   ruff  and   a 
reeve,  the   former,  at  this   season,  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty 
by  reason  of  the  Elizabethan  ruff  which  gives   him  his  name. 
Each  male  member  of  his  family  is  furnished  with  one  of  these, 
and  not  one  is  like  another  in  hue,  though  all  are  beautiful. 
They  are  of  every  conceivable  tint  and  variety,  and  certainly 
metamorphose  the  bird  completely,  giving  him  the  handsomest 
possible  appearance  so  long  as  it  lasts ;  but  alas !  when  the  court- 
ing days  are  over,  and  the  fair  one  has  capitulated  to  the  beautiful 
besieging  party, — presto ! — his  principal  beauty  exists  no  more, 
and  he  becomes,  without  his  noble  collar,  the  dullest  and  least 
interesting  of  birds.     Hard  on  the  hen  bird,  I  call  it,  and  savour- 
ing of  deception.     How  would  Angelina  like  it  were  Edwin — the 
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luxuriance  or  rakishness  of  whose  moustaches  or  beard  had  been 
instrumental  in  captivating  her  affections — were  Edwin,  I  say, 
to  shave  off  those  appendages  so  soon  as  her  fond  heart  was  fairly 
his  own  ?  If  Angelina  threw  him  over,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  am  sure  no  one  could  blame  her.  But  if  the  darkness  is 
mysterious  and  wonderful,  and  full  of  subtle,  hidden  potentialities, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  marvellous  silence  ?  The  repose  of  it  is 
almost  too  great.  I  feel  at  every  instant  as  though  something  or 
somebody  invisi  suddenly  break  out  into  sound.  Either  the 
heavens  themselves  must — ^this  moment  or  the  next — burst  forth 
into  a  great,  grand  chorus  of  divine  music,  or  a  bird  must  sing,  or 
a  beast  roar.  There  is  something  in  the  air  which  tnust  out ; 
any  sound  would  do,  but  a  loud  hymn  would  be  the  most  satisfy- 
ing at  this  instant.  What  a  silence  it  is !  The  tension  is 
oppressive  when  you  come  to  listen  to  it,  yet,  if  you  were  in  the 
humour,  how  you  could  lean  your  very  soul  against  it,  and  rest — 
rest !  But  to-night  I  must  have  sound  soon — my  nerves  demand 
it — I  cannot  bear  this  much  longer ;  if  no  wolf  howls  within  the 
next  few  minutes  or  no  crane  gives  tongue,  if  no  sandpiper 
whistles  or  duck  quacks,  I  must  wake  Ivan  and  bid  him  talk.  I 
am  outside  the  beat  of  the  willow-grouse,  else  he  would  have 
broken  the  oppressive  spell  an  hour  ago.  Oh,  for  a  chord  of 
music !  Oh,  to  hear  an  organ  swell  out,  but  for  a  moment,  and 
then  die  away  again ;  or  to  listen,  close  at  hand,  to  the  soul-deep 
song  of  the  nightingale !  Something  is  going  to  sound  forth  in 
a  moment;  I  feel  it — now — now ! — there !  .  .  .  I  knew  it  must 
come  just  then,  I  had  a  presentiment  of  it.  It  is  a  snii)e  high  up 
in  the  air,  tracing  his  embroidery  upon  the  sky-line  overhead,  and 
swooping  at  intervals  with  a  sound  as  of  a  sheep's '  baa ; '  it  comes 
dropping  upon  the  ear  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  If  that 
snipe  had  not  come  to  save  my  reason  I  believe  I  should  have 
shouted  like  a  lunatic  the  next  minute,  which  would  assuredly 
have  given  Ivan  a  fit. 

There  goes  a  night-hawk,  flitting  by  in  the  darkness  like  a 
ghost.  Oh,  what  a  voice !  When  he  gives  tongue  I  wish  the 
silence  back  again.  Go  hence,  noisy  spirit  of  night,  and  hunt 
your  moths  elsewhere.  No  wonder  you  can  scream  loudly  with  a 
mouth  like  that,  for  when  you  open  it  your  head  seems  to  split  in 
two  pieces.  There  will  be  no  more  silence  now ;  the  night-jar 
has  murdered  sleep.  Listen  to  the  sentinel  crane — or  is  it  the 
boots  or  the  chambermaid  of  the  community  awakening  the 
family  ?  He  screams  loudly  to  them,  but  they  answer  drowsily. 
^  Have  you  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  time  ? '  they  are  saying. 
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*It  cannot,  surely,  be  time  to  get  up  yet?*  It  is  though, 
Madame  Crane,  and  you  must  quickly  let  down  that  other  leg 
and  see  about  the  breakfast.  In  a  minute  or  two  there  will  be 
such  a  clamour  of  conversation  among  the  crane  community  that 
any  person  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  will  be  aware  of  their 
presence.  I  should  say  that  the  cry  of  the  crane  is  a  better 
traveller  than  any  other  sound  that  I  have  heard.  The  birds 
require  a  good  voice  for  communicating  with  one  another  during 
flight,  for  a  large  flock  will  often  separate  into  many  little  bands 
of  two  or  three  while  on  the  *  march,'  and  the  straggling  units 
must  be  picked  up  by  nightfiall.  They  must  have  strayed  far 
away  indeed  if  they  cannot  hear  when  their  fiiends  hail  them  at 
the  full  pitch  of  the  crane-voice  ! 

Now  comes  another  sound.  Far  away  at  first,  but  nearing  at 
each  repetition.  A  sad,  melancholy  note,  falling  at  intervals  of  a 
second  or  two.  I  have  heard  it  often  before,  and  wondered  what 
it  could  be.  I  have  heard  it  as  they  who  produced  it — who- 
ever they  might  be — passed  at  night  far  above  the  sleeping  city, 
and  have  felt  a  great  pity  for  the  sad  wandering  spirits  flying 
and  wailing  through  the  darkness — whither  ?  Perhaps  they  were 
the  souls  of  the  unbaptized,  I  have  thought,  which  must  wander, 
according  to  a  Slavonic  tradition,  over  land  and  sea  for  seven 
years,  seeking  and  entreating  to  be  baptized.  If  they  happen 
upon  anyone  so  pure  of  spirit  that  he  can  hear  and  understand 
the  spirit  voices  appealing  to  him,  and  will  grant  their  request  by 
repeating  aloud  the  baptismal  formula,  those  souls  are  saved,  and 
wander  no  longer  in  the  guise  of  cuckoo,  or  of  bird  of  passage,  or 
in  any  other  bodily  form,  but  go  straightway  rejoicing  to  the 
place  which  is  prepared  for  them — there  to  await  the  great  day 
of  the  Eesurrection. 

Should  their  term  of  seven  years  pass  by  and  find  them  still 
unbaptized,  then  they  are  doomed  to  lose  for  ever  their  soulship, 
and  to  go  down  into  stream  or  lake  as  soulless  water-elves — the 
spirits  of  the  seas  and  rivers. 

But  Ivan  does  not  allow  my  thoughts  to  wander  into  folk-lore 
this  night.  The  cranes  have  awakened  him,  and  he  has  heard 
this  last  mysterious  sound  also.  It  has  excited  him.  His  finger 
is  at  his  lip,  and  he  is  listening.     '  What  is  it,  Ivan  ?     Speak ! ' 

'  Hush ! '  says  Ivan.  *  This  is  what  we  came  for ! '  (There 
was  a  raison  d'etre  for  our  presence  here ;  I  forgot  to  mention 
this  circumstance  before.)     *  It  is  the  geese ! ' 

Sq  this  is  the  wild  geese  arriving !    Then  beat,  heart,  and 
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Biraio,  eyes,  through  the  darkness,  for  this  is  an  exciting  moment. 
Not  that  there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  a  shot  at  them  at 
present ;  but  it  is  enough  if  they  alight  close  at  hand  and  tarry, 
breakfasting,  until  daylight  doth  api)ear.  How  close  the  sound 
seems  in  the  still  air,  and  yet  the  birds  may  be  a  mile  away ! .  I 
can  hear  the  slow,  measured  beat  of  their  great  wings  as  they 
approach,  a  solid  phalanx,  conversing  quietly  at  short  intervals. 
Surely  they  are  very  close  indeed  ?  They  are  all  talking  at  once 
now.  Perhaps  they  have  seen  the  water  and  are  excited,  knowing 
that  their  journey  is  at  an  end.  The  beating  of  their  wings  seems 
almost  to  brush  now  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  shalaahka.  I 
&ncy  I  can  feel  a  movement  in  the  air,  fanned  by  their  big 
pinions.  Thud !  There  goes  the  leader ;  he  has  alighted.  Thud 
again — and  yet  again!  It  is  true — they  are  here;  they  have 
come ! 

To  judge  from  the  noises  which  they  are  making,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  number  arrived — thirty  or  forty.  .  They  are 
chattering  to  one  another  happily  and  sociably,  and  uttering  very 
dififerent  tones  to  those  weird,  melancholy  cries  of  theirs  while  on 
the  wing.  They  are  no  longer  the  lost  spirits,  the  poor  wandering 
unbaptized  souls,  but  a  party  of  merry  travellers  just  arrived,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  tavern  where  a  comfortable  breakfast  is  spread  all 
ready  for  them.  They  are  sure  to  do  justice  to  it,  for  this  is  their 
favourite  feeding  ground — all  over  this  marsh,  so  Ivan  says.  It 
is  growing  lighter.  The  conglomeration  of  sounds  of  life  seems  to 
have  startled  the  Night,  and  reminded  her  that  she  must  hurry 
away  and  attend  to  her  duties  in  another  hemisphere.  She  is 
gradually  withdrawing  her  soft  wings — those  dark  and  motherly 
wings  which  have  guarded  so  well  her  little  ones  for  many  a  long 
silent  hour.  Go  in  peace,  Mother  Night,  for  the  broad  Sun  will 
take  good  care  of  your  bantlings  during  your  absence.  He  will 
open  upon  them  his  '  good  gigantic  smile,'  and  they  shall  laugh 
and  sing  and  be  merry.  Already  I  can  catch  a  pale,  sickly  gleam 
of  light,  where  the  Waters  look  up  to  the  grey  sky  and  cry,  *  How 
long.  Sun,  how  long  the  gloom  and  the  cold  ? ' 

Be  silent,  lake,  for  soon  the  bridegroom  will  arrive,  and  you 
shall  bedeck  your  waters  with  gems,  and  sparkle  and  glitter  in 
leagues  of  dancing  delight. 

The  sandpipers  are  merry  and  active,  and  flit  from  place  to 
place  in  pairs  and  companies,  whistling  and  rejoicing ;  they  pass, 
now  and  again,  so  close  to  me  that  I  can  see  them,  and  their 
whistling  seems  to  oome  from  the  very  air  withip  th^  ahoiUiisKka. 
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And  the  snipe  overhead,  he  never  tires  of  his  lightning-flight  and 
his  wheeling ;  and  his  '  baa '  is  one  of  the  sounds  which  continues 
without  ceasing.  There  is  yet  another  voice — a  croak  and  then  a 
whistle,  and  the  same  repeated  farther  away,  and  yet  again  in  the 
distance :  a  woodcock,  I  believe,  but  I  cannot  see  him.  He  is 
taking  his  spring-flight,  followed  or  preceded  by  his  spouse.  They 
will  flit  across  a  given  space,  then  alight  and  dally  awhile  in 
pretty  courtship,  then  return  the  way  they  came ;  and  so  again, 
da  capo. 

What  are  those  tall  posts  yonder,  outlining  themselves  against 
the  paling  sky  ?  They  are  motionless,  apparently — no,  they  move, 
as  I  stare  through  the  uncertain  light ;  they  shorten,  and  lengthen, 
and  bend,  and  dip,  and  glide  slowly  forward  and  bend  again :  it 
is  the  cranes,  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  the  clamour  seems  to  come  from 
that  very  spot.  But  where  are  the  geese  ?  I  can  hear  them  but 
they  are  still  invisible,  for  they  are  feeding  head  down,  and  show 
no  outline  against  the  sky.  Listen  !  another  band  of  melancholy 
air-wanderers  is  approaching — how  weird,  how  pathetic  is  the 
sound  of  their  coming !  Do  they  then  so  hate  the  trouble  of 
travelling  ?  or  is  it  merely  that  they  have  discovered  which  tone 
and  note  of  the  gamut  carries  furthest  through  the  ether,  and 
that  this  happens  to  be  the  most  doleful  of  all  notes  ?  They  are 
very  close  now — stay !  What  is  this  ?  are  they  not  going  to  alight 
and  join  the  happy  breakfast-party  below  there  ?  Apparently  not : 
they  are  overhead,  they  have  passed,  they  have  gone  on — ^I  can 
see  them;  they  are  travelling  in  wedge-like  formation,  a  big 
triangle  of  beating  wings  that  flog  the  air  with  measured  sound 
and  slow.  How  deliberate  and  yet  how  swift  and  powerful  is  their 
flight !  Why  did  they  not  stop  here  ?  Their  cry  was  answered 
from  below,  and  yet  they  did  not  pause  but  continued  on  their 
course.  Why  was  the  invitation  to  breakfast  not  accepted  ?  Who 
can  say  what  is  the  etiquette  of  the  wild  goose  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
not  an  invitation,  but  rather  an  intimation  that  this  place — this 
tavern — was  already  occupied  by  a  rival  community. 

One  or  two  of  my  former  friends  take  wing  and  join  the  other 
j)arty ;  no  doubt  they  have  some  reason  for  this  step,  but  what 
that  reason  is  no  man  may  conjecture.  Perhaps  they  are  scouts 
sent  forward  to  find  out  who  these  new  arrivals  are ;  perhaps  they 
have  been  badly  treated  here  and  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy  in 
order  to  *  better  themselves.'  Luckily  the  bulk  of  the  party  remain 
behind,  however ;  and  now,  in  the  strengthening  light,  I  can  plainly 
see  a  body  of  stout  grey  fellows  waddling  about  among  the  yellow 
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grasses  and  the  moss,  and  feeding  in  the  well-known  manner  of 
geese  in  any  field  in  far-off  England.  Forty  yards,  I  reckon,  sepa- 
rates my  ahalashka  from  the  nearest  goose:  one  may  yet  wander 
nearer — it  is  worth  while  to  be  patient  and  to  allow  the  light  to 
intensify  before  hazarding  a  shot  which  will  disperse  every  living 
creature  within  hearing,  and  end  the  delight  with  which  this  spring 
morning  is  stored. 

Slowly  the  sky,  due  east,  yellows  and  then  reddens ;  it  seems 
to  be  shooting  up  pink  cloudlets,  andletting  them  fly  over  heaven  in 
order  to  herald  the  uprising  of  the  King  of  Morning ;  for  the  Sun 
is  coming — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it !  Eedder  and  redder  are 
the  clouds  that  precede  him ;  now  the  mists  that  veil  his  bed  are 
golden  and  radiant,  and  fly  right  and  left  as  he  pushes  his  head 
through  them  and  looks  out  upon  the  earth,  and  smiles  in  a  broad 
pathway  across  the  lake.  As  though  by  magic  a  thousand  song 
birds  fill  the  air  with  hymns  of  praise ;  even  the  tall  cranes  cease 
their  gabbling  and  gobbling,  and  look  for  a  moment  at  the  appari- 
tion ere  they  resume  the  business  of  the  hour.  They  are  splash- 
ing about  in  shallow  water,  and  each  step  they  make  throws  a 
shower  of  bright  gems  around  them.  The  geese — hungry  no 
doubt  after  a  long  journey,  and  being  naturally  rather  of  a  prac- 
tical than  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  take  but  little  notice  of 
the  Sun-god ;  he's  all  right,  they  think,  and  is  sure  to  turn  up 
at  daybreak  every  morning,  surely  one  need  not  interrupt  one's 
breakbst  to  look  up  at  him  ?  The  pace  is  too  good !  Look  at 
the  ducks — here  a  pair  and  there  a  pair — swimming  out  into  the 
shining  water,  dipping  their  heads  as  they  go  and  sending  dia- 
mond-baths over  the  sheen  of  their  necks  and  shoulders.  They 
pursue  one  another,  and  quack  and  court,  and  bathe,  and  are  per- 
fectly and  entirely  happy  and  content,  as  who  would  not  be  in 
their  place  ?  A  curlew  sails  by,  calling  to  its  mate,  who  is  cir- 
cling over  the  lake  further  to  the  left.  And  all  the  while  the 
busy  little  company  of  sandpipers  flit  and  whistle,  and  alight 
and  run,  and  are  off  again  on  the  wing — ^life  is  all  movement  and 
*  go '  for  them ;  they  cannot  be  still. 

There  is  an  osprey !  He  is  floating  motionless  in  air,  high 
over  the  lake.  He,  too,  is  thinking  of  breakfast.  Soon  he  will 
drop  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  disappear  entirely  or  partially  in 
the  wave,  and  in  a  moment  reappear  with  his  meal  safely  held  in 
those  business-like  talons  of  his.  There  he  goes — splash !  he 
has  missed  his  mark.  A  cry  of  rage,  and  a  circle  or  two  over  the 
water,  and  he  is  aloft  again — ^hanging  like  an  impending  do<Hn 
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over  tl;Le  bright  lake.  He  will  not  miss  again !  Must  I  end  all 
this  happy,  busy  scene  of  joy ;  must  I  blot  out  this  picture  of 
peace  and  life  by  sending  a  message  of  grim  death  and  noisy  ruin 
into  the  very  midst  of  it,  adown  my  gun-barrel  ?  Let  me  wait 
awhile,  Ivan,  and  watch.  It  is  so  little  for  you  who  live  amid  all 
this  and  can  see  it  at  any  time;  but  it  is  so  much  to  me — a 
dweller  in  towns,  where  there  is  no  free,  happy  nature-life  to 
watch  and  feast  upon,  and  no  daybreak  save  that  of  the  London 
cat  and  the  strident,  brazen  cock.  Give  me  another  hour  of  it, 
Ivan?  No?  Well,  half  an  hour?  But  Ivan  says  'No;'  the 
geese  may  depart  at  any  moment,  he  whispers ;  shoot  while  you 
can  !  I  have  no  doubt  Ivan  made  a  mental  addition, '  and  don't 
be  a  sentimental  English  idiot ; '  but  the  former  words  were  all  I 
was  permitted  to  hear.  So  there  is  nothing  for  it :  I  must  shoot ; 
I  must,  with  my  own  hand,  blot  out  all  this  beauty,  and  smudge 
the  picture  which  Morning  has  painted  for  my  delight — and  all 
to  see  a  grey  goose  flutter  and  die  on  the  earth  where  now  he  is 
so  busy  and  happy  !  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle ;  but  it 
must  be  done !  One  shot  as  they  stand,  says  pitiless  Ivan,  and 
another  as  they  rise — unless  I  prefer  to  hazard  a  cartridge  after 
one  of  yonder  cranes.  Crane  me  no  cranes :  it  is  goose  or  nothing ; 
give  me  the  gun,  Ivan  ! 

There !  the  deed  is  done,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  goose 
who  stood  to  receive  my  shot  lived  on,  and  I  trust  still  lives  ;  his 
feathers  are  thick  and  tough,  and  I  hope  in  mercy  that  if  he  is 
hit  at  all  his  plumage  has  turned  aside  or  suffocated  the  shot, 
and  that  be  is  not  much  hurt.  He  is  gone,  anyhow,  flying 
strongly.  The  goose  which  rose  to  receive  fire  will  rise  no  more. 
He  is  dead  ;  he  will  utter  no  more  his  sad  pilgrim-notes ;  he  will 
feed  no  more  in  those  pleasant  pastures.  Go  and  pick  him  up, 
Ivan,  and  he  shall  be  cooked  and  tentatively  eaten,  and  perhaps 
pronounced  very  nice,  and  perhaps  condemned  as  very  nasty. 

Now  turn  and  see  what  we  have  done.  The  last  crane  has 
taken  wing — running  a  few  yards  and  jumping  clumsily  into  the 
air,  rather  like  a  cyclist  mounting  his  machine.  He  will  fly  a 
hundred  yards  before  those  long  legs  of  his  are  comfortably  stowed 
away  !  What  a  slow  flight  his  seems,  yet  it  carries  him  wonder- 
fully far  away  from  us  in  a  short  time ! 

And  the  ducks  ?  Gone  also;  circling  high  in  air,  taking  stock 
of  us.  When  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that  we  are  bad 
characters  and  not  to  be  trusted,  they  will  head  for  a  distant  point 
and  disappear.  The  curlew  is  fipir  away,  sp  is  the  psprey;  the  sand- 
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pipers  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  are  too  inquisitive  to 
go  far  from  us  ;  they  must  needs  watch  us  and  find  out  all  about 
us  first.  And  away  there  in  the  bright  distance  floats,  receding, 
the  triangle  of  geese — one  less  than  it  came,  and  one,  perhaps, 
in  pain  and  suffering,  though  Heaven  forbid  that  this  should  be  so. 

All  this  we  have  done,  friend  Ivan,  with  our  banging  and 
bloodshed !  See  what  a  transformation  scene  the  act  of  man 
works,  in  an  instant,  upon  a  lovely  landscape  ?  Of  life  he  makes 
death  ;  of  busy,  happy  places,  full  of  colours  and  of  sounds,  and 
of  song  and  of  joy,  he  makes  a  barren  waste,  with  himself  the  sole 
living  creature  remaining  to  look  upon  the  face  of  it !  Let  us  go 
home,  Ivan,  we  shall  see  no  more  of  bird-life  this  morning ;  take 
up  your  poor  grey  victim  and  come  along — the  place  will  be  the 
better  and  the  happier  for  our  departure,  and  perhaps,  after  a 
while,  all  its  evicted  tenants,  save  one,  may  return  again  to  their 
own. 

But  Ivan  only  remarks  that  I  ought  to  have  shot  that  first 
goose  in  the  head,  and  then  we  should  have  had  two  instead  of 
one.  Then  he  scratches  his  own  head,  gazes  long  and  intently 
over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  lake  in  the  direction  where  the 
departed  geese  are  now  but  a  dark  smudge  in  the  distant  sky, 
spits  on  the  ground  in  contempt  of  muff- shots  and  lost  opportuni- 
ties, and  strides  away  towards  the  ponies.  As  we  disappear  in  the 
forest  I  look  back  and  see  some  ducks  returning,  and  hear  the 
sandpipers  whistle  us  a  taunting  farewell  I  Amen!  No  one  wants 
us  here :  they  are  all  happier  without  us. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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OCCASIONAL  students  may  have  noticed  in  these  pages  verses 
signed  R.  F.  Murray.  The  last  was  a  poem  on  a  boy's  vision, 
as  he  reads  the  Three  Musketeers,  given  to  him  by  ^  Uncle  Jim.' 
The  death  of  Mr.  Murray,  early  in  January,  should  not  be  left 
unrecorded  here.  His  life  was  brief;  in  many  ways,  almost  in  all 
ways,  it  was  thwarted,  full  of  disappointments,  and  finally  clouded 
and  weakened  by  consumption.  But  it  was  bravely  lived,  in  a 
spirit  of  gallant  content  and  noble  enjoyment  of  the  great 
primary  things,  Nature,  poetry,  affection.  When  one  reads  the 
winnings  in  prose,  and  the  lamentations  in  verse,  of  people  to 
whom  life  offers  comfort  and  variety,  one  appreciates  all  the  more 
that  courage  of  Murray's,  his  constant  recognition  of  kindness  and 
friendliness  and  honour  in  the  world ;  his  appreciation  of  good- 
ness in  an  age  of  realism  that  finds  all  things  evil.  His  place  in 
the  great  theatre  was  humble  and  cheerless,  but  he  heartily 
applauded  the  performance,  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  been  seated 
high  with  honours  and  rewards.  Nothing,  we  may  say,  went 
well  with  him ;  his  talent  was  never  recognised,  was  never  a 
source  of  profit,  his  labour  was  of  the  lowliest,  while  his  taste  and 
genius  were  of  the  most  refined.  He  had  an  ideal,  to  do  his 
best;  an  ambition,  to  excel;  money,  beyond  his  very  modest 
needs,  and  notoriety,  were  indifferent  to  him. 


E.  F.  Murray  was  bom  in  New  England,  in  1863,  the  son  of 
a  Scotch  Unitarian  Minister,  and  of  an  American  lady,  who 
survives  her  son  and  husband.  When  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  he 
came  to  Scotland,  lived  at  or  near  Kelso  for  a  year ;  then  with  his 
parents  at  York  and  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  fond  of  attend- 
ing the  cathedral  services  in  the  Church  of  the  Martyr.  These 
tastes  did  not,  perhaps,  blend  very  well  with  Unitarian  doctrines 
and  forms  of  worship.     His  family  now  settled  at  Ilminster,  in 
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green  Somerset.  Marray  was  educated  at  Crewkeme  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1881  he  entered  St.  Andrews  University,  with  a 
scholarship  as  an  external  student  of  Manchester  New  College. 
This  he  soon  resigned  on  giving  up  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
Unitarian  minister. 


#     # 
# 


He  lost  his  heart  to  St.  Andrews,  to  the  severe  charm  of  the 
Northern  sea,  of  the  ruins,  the  memories  of  the  place,  the  frugal 
enjoyments  of  student  life.  He  was  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  an 
earnest  student ;  he  read  what  he  liked,  he  read  for  pleasure,  and 
mathematics  barred  his  approach  to  a  degree.  In  English  litera- 
ture, however,  he  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  the 
regretted  and  genial  Professor  Baynes.  He  was  a  great  contri- 
butor to  the  College  journals,  and  a  pleasant  collection  of  his 
lighter  verses  was  published  in  1891  by  Mr.  Holden  (London  : 
Simpkin  &  Marshall).  The  parodies  in  The  Scarlet  Ocrumsre  not, 
I  think,  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Calverley  and  J.  K.  S  ,  but  St. 
Andrews  is  a  little  place,  and  has  not  an  audience  like  that 
fostered  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Scarlet  Qown  is  not 
'  out  of  print,'  do  not  let  your  bookseller  persuade  you  that  it  is. 
There  is  also  a  volume  printed  with  musical  accompaniments  by 
Dr.  Farmer.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  Horace's  way  than  the 
*  Adventure  of  a  Poet,'  with  a  Bore : — 

His  name  was  Alexander  Bell, 

His  home,  Dundee ; 
I  do  Dot  know  him  quite  so  well 

As  he  knows  me. 

His  maiden  aunts,  no  longer  young, 

But  learned  ladies, 
Had  lately  sent  him  Songs  Unsung^ 

Epicofffadesy 

Gycia,  and  Gtjoen,    He  thought  them  fine, 

Not  like  that  Browning, 
Of  whom  he  could  not  read  a  line, 

He  told  me,  frowning. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  tastes  in  a  world.    A  Ballad  of  Refresh" 
Tnenty  with  its  refrain. 

And  the  hun  vxls  baked  a  week  ago, 

is  a  good  ballad.    This  strikes  one  as  a  very  clever,  though  local, 
parody. 
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MILTON. 
With  Apolo(3ibs  to  Lord  Tennyson. 

0  swallow-tailed  purveyor  of  college  sprees, 

0  skilled  to  please  the  student  fraternity, 

Most  honoured  publican  of  Scotland, 

Milton,  a  name  to  adorn  the  Cross  Keys  \ 
Whose  chosen  waiters,  Samuel,  Archibald, 
Helped  by  the  boots  and  marker  at  billiards, 
Wait,  as  the  smoke-filled,  crowded  chamber 
Kings  to  the  roar  of  a  Graelic  chorus — 
Me  rather  all  those  temperance  hostelries, 
The  soda  siphon  fizzily  murmuring, 
And  lime-fruit  juice  and  seltzer  water 

Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  South  Street, 
Where  some  recruiting,  eager  Blue-Bibbonites 
Spied  me  afar  and  caught  by  the  Post  Office, 
And  crimson-nosed  the  latest  convert 
Fastened  the  odious  badge  upon  me. 

Mr«  Milton  was — ^perhaps  is — a  local  vintner,  and  the  poet 
really  shunned  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  the  barley  bree.  This 
piece,  on  examinations,  may  be  of  universal  interest  in  an  age  of 
education. 

THE  END  OP  APRIL. 

This  is  the  time  when  larks  are  singing  loud 

And  higher  still  ascending  and  more  high. 
This  is  the  time  when  many  a  fleecy  cloud 

Buns  lamb-like  on  the  pastures  of  the  sky, 
This  is  the  time  when  most  I  love  to  lie 

Stretched  on  the  links,  now  listening  to  the  sea. 
Now  looking  at  the  train  that  dawdles  by ; 

But  James  is  going  in  for  his  degree. 

James  is  my  brother.     He  has  twice  been  ploughed, 

Yet  he  intends  to  have  another  shy, 
Hoping  to  pass  (as  he  says)  in  a  crowd. 

Sanguine  is  James,  but  not  so  sanguine  I. 
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If  you  demand  my  reason,  I  reply  : 
Becanse  he  reads  no  Greek  without  a  key 

And  spells  Thucydides  c-i*d-y ; 

Yet  James  is  going  in  for  his  degree. 

No  doubt,  if  the  authorities  allowed 

The  taking  in  of  Bohns,  he  might  defy 
The  stififest  paper  that  has  ever  cowed 

A  timid  candidate  and  made  him  fly. 
Without  such  aids,  he  all  as  well  may  try 

To  cultivate  the  people  of  Dundee, 
Or  lead  the  camel  through  the  needle's  eye ; 

Yet  James  is  going  in  for  his  degree. 

Vain  are  the  efforts  hapless  mortals  ply 
To  climb  of  knowledge  the  forbidden  tree  ; 

Yet  still  about  its  roots  they  strive  and  cry, 
And  James  is  going  in  for  his  degree. 

The  people  of  Dundee  are  regarded  at  St.  Andrews,  no  doubt 
erroneously,  as  singularly  recalcitrant  to  culture.  I  must  find 
room  for  a  parody  of  Poe's  Haunted  PcUacey  explaining  that  a 
'Bejant'  is  a  freshman,  and  the  Swilcan  the  little  bum — trap 
inevitable  for  my  golf-ball — which  flows  through  the  links. 

THB  BANISHED  SEJANT. 
Fbom  tbb  Unfubusbbd  Bbmains  of  Edoab  Allan  Fob. 

In  the  oldest  of  our  alleys, 

By  good  bejants  tenanted, 
Once  a  man  whose  name  was  Wallace—* 

William  Wallace — reared  his  head. 
Bowdy  Bejant  in  the  college 

He  was  styled : 
Never  had  these  halls  of  knowledge 

Welcomed  waster  ^  half  so  wild ! 

Tassel  blue  and  long  and  silken 

From  his  cap  did  float  and  flow 
(This  was  cast  into  the  Swilcan 

Two  months  ago) ; 

>  Waster  =  Fast  Man, 

VOL.  xxm.  w.  cxxxvni.  u  u 
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And  every  gentle  air  that  sported 

With  his  red  gown, 
Displayed  a  stiit  of  clothes,  reported 

The  most  alarming  in  the  town. 

Wanderers  in  that  ancient  alley 

Through  his  luminous  window  saw 
Spirits  come  continually 

From  a  case  well  packed  with  straw, 
Just  behind  the  chair  where,  sitting 

With  air  serene, 
And  in  a  blazer  loosely  fitting. 

The  owner  of  the  bunk  was  seen. 

And  all  with  cards  and  counters  straying 

Was  the  place  littered  o'er, 
With  which  sat  playing,  playing,  playing, 

And  wrangling  evermore, 
A  group  of  fellows,  whose  chief  function 

Was  to  proclaim, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  unction. 

Their  luck  and  losses  in  the  game.    ' 

But  stately  things,  in  robes  of  learning, 

Discussed  one  day  the  bejant's  fate : 
Ah,  let  us  mourn  him  unretutning, 

For  they  resolved  to  nutioite ! 
And  now  the  glory  he  inherits. 

Thus  dished  and  doomed, 
Is  largely  founded  on  the  merits 

Of  the  Old  Tom  consumed.' 

And  wanderers,  now,  within  that  alley 

Through  the  half-open  shutters  see, 
Old  crones,  that  talk  continually 

In  a  discordant  minor  key  : 
While,  with  a  kind  of  nervous  shivM*, 

Past  the  front  door. 
His  former  set  go  by  for  ever. 

But  knock— -or  ring — no  more, 

•    ••• 
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With  his  literary  adroitness,  Murray  should  have  made  a  com- 
petence as  a  penman.  But  he  never  did.  He  hated  towns  and 
he  hated  crowds,  as  much  as  he  loved  the  sea  and  the  green  dens 
of  the  Fifeshire  bums.  He  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  supported  himself  by  aiding  Professor  Meikle- 
john,  his  constant  friend,  in  compiling  school-books.  At  last  he 
went  to  Edinburgh.  He  worked  for  the  Scottish  Leader^  and  had  to 
stand  at  a  given  point,  see  poor  Mr.  Pamell  enter  Edinburgh  in 
triumph,  and  write  thirty  lines  of  picturesque  description.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  was  strongly  interested  in  Mr.  Pamell.  He 
left  the  paper:  he  tried  proof-reading  for  Messrs.  Constable, 
but  his  health,  never  strong,  suffered  from  confinement.  He  fled 
back  to  his  dear  city,  that  haggard  enchantress  of  the  incommuni- 
cable charm.  Then  his  many  bad  colds  culminated  in  consump- 
tion ;  a  visit  to  Egypt  rather  aggravated  the  complaint.  He  re- 
turned to  Ilminster,  dying  ;  he  wrote  a  little  verse  in  Punch  and 
the  St  Jameses  Gazette;  he  recast  his  serious  poems,  he  saw 
St.  Andrews  once  more,  and  then  he  died  at  home. 

#     « 
• 

He  was  not  successful.  He  was  very  reserved  and  shy,  though 
a  charming  companion.  His  powers  were  developing  slowly,  he 
was  not  early  ripe.  He  was  sensitive,  and  his  ambition  never  was 
an  ambition  to  *  get  on.'  In  all  this  his  health  and  constitution 
were  drawbacks.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  was  not  unhappy.  He 
never  was  bitter,  he  never  gradged,  nor  envied,  nor  sneered. 
'  He  had  kept  the  bird  in  his  bosom.' 

« 

I  am  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Murray,  to  publish 
one  of  his  serious  pieces,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  his  nature 
and  genius.  It  is  intended  to  appear  later,  in  a  volume  of  his 
serious  poems,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  present  writer.  In  the 
great  flood  of  poetry  we  can  hardly  expect  for  Murray's  any  very 
prominent  place.  But  it  was  invariably  sincere,  wholly  un- 
affected, in  brief,  his  own.  With  Robert  Ferguson — the  master  of 
Bums,  though  now  so  much  and  unduly  neglected — with  Ferguson 
and  with  the  great  Montrose,  Murray  is  one  of  the  three  poets  of 
his  beloved  little  University.    It  is  vain  to  hope  that 

forsiian  tt  nostrum  nomen  miacebitur  istis. 

U  U2 
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MOONLIGHT  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Love,  we  have  heard  together 
The  North  Sea  sing  his  tune, 

And  felt  the  wind's  wild  feather 
Brash  past  our  cheeks  at  noon, 

And  seen  the  cloudy  weather 
Made  wondrous  with  the  moon. 

Where  loveliness  is  rarest, 
'Tis  also  prized  the  most : 

The  moonlight  shone  her  fairest 
Along  that  level  coast, 

Where  sands  and  dunes  the  barest, 
Of  beauty  seldom  boast. 

Far  from  that  bleak  and  rude  land, 

An  exile  I  remain. 
Fixed  in  a  fair  and  good  land, 

A  valley  and  a  plain. 
Rich  in  fat  fields  and  woodland. 

And  watered  well  with  rain. 

Last  night  the  full  moon's  splendour 
Shone  down  on  Taunton  Dene, 

And  pasture  fresh  and  tender, 
And  coppice  dusky  green, 

The  heavenly  light  did  render 
In  one  enchanted  scene, 

One  fair  unearthly  vision. 

Yet  soon  mine  eyes  were  cloyed, 
And  found  those  fields  Elysian 

Too  rich  to  be  enjoyed. 
Or  was  it  our  division 

Made  all  my  pleasure  void  ? 

Across  the  window  glasses 
The  curtain  then  I  drew, 

And  as  a  sea-bird  passes, 
In  sleep  my  spirit  flew 

To  grey  and  wind-swept  grasses, 
And  moonlit  sands,  and  you. 
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In  thinking  of  Murray  one  may  say,  without  disparagement 
that  the  man  was  more  remarkable  than  the  poet,  and  that  his 
character  was  fully  formed,  while  his  genius  was  only  ripening 
The  literary  arts  which  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  Mr.  Clough  did  not 
possess  were  arts  which  Murray  could  never  have  acquired. 


#     * 


'  The  Athjoenenm.  Golly,  what  a  jmper ! '  says  a  rude  person 
in  The  Wrong  Box.  He  might  well  have  said  so  in  the  primitive 
days  described  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  his  Booh  of  Becollectiona.  I 
have  elsewhere  unpacked  my  bosom  of  the  wrath  provoked  by 
some  of  Mr.  Jeafifreson's  statements  about  Thackeray,  and  to 
that  subject  one  need  not  return.  But  the  doings  of  the 
Atheno&um,  in  ancient  times  are  startling.  With  a  fresh  simplicity 
which  may  account  for  many  of  his  revelations,  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
tells  us  how  he  wrote  a  novel;  how  his  plot  anticipated  the 
Tichborne  affair;  how,  when  the  Claimant  broke  out,  he  made 
a  note  of  it  in  the  Athceneum,  and  spoke  of  his  own  story  as 
'  popular'  and  'fascinating.'  I  have  read  the  passage  again,  and 
again,  and  can  hardly  now  believe  that  there  is  not  some  halluci- 
nation. But  it  appears  to  be  in  black  and  white,  this  remarkable 
confession.  Times  altered,  another  editor  arose,  who  knew 
Joseph,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  review  the  novel  of  a  lady 
friend.  In  these  ages  lived  a  fiend  in  human  shape.  The  novel 
of  the  lady  friend  was  unsjrmpathetically  criticised,  and  the  fiend 
told  her  that  he  knew  for  certain  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  was  the 
critic.  Happily  he  was  able  to  disprove  this  charge.  But  when 
Miss  Jewsbury  attacked  another  novel,  by  a  new  writer,  people 
^  cut '  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  the  execu- 
tioner. The  anonymous  system  causes  all  sorts  of  errors  and 
needless  hatreds.  You  cannot  stamp  an  article  all  over  with  your 
name,  as  it  were,  so  vigorously  that,  if  it  is  unsigned,  people  will 
not  attribute  it  to  somebody  else.  The  present  writer  lately 
signed  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  RevieWy  with  the  proud 
title,  *A  Fogey.'  He  put  in  all  his  hobbies,  all  the  King  Charles's 
Heads  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of  his  Memorials.  Golf  and  Mr. 
Peter  Anderson,  Wodrow,  Theocritus,  tout  le  tremblement,  folklore 
and  all  were  there,  of  set  purpose,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  attributed 
to  *some  other  body.'  On  the  other  hand,  everything  that  a  man 
did  not  write,  and  could  not  have  written,  is  assigned  to  him.  So 
it  will  be,  till  names  are  put  to  articles.  Signatures,  to  critical 
literary  articles,  would  prevent  a  number  of  mean  and  wrong 
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things  from  being  clone,  and  still  more  from  being  suspected. 
Bat  a  good  deal  of  mystery  would  be  destroyed,  and  people  who 
excite  themselves  over  reviews  would  lose  most  of  their  occu- 
pation. 


# 


Why  does  not  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  write  a  novel  about  the 
period  of  Joan  of  Arc  ?  The  heroine  herself,  no  doubt,  could  only 
cross  the  stage,  like  Shakspeare,  by  a  violent  anachronism,  in 
Kenilwarth.  She  is  too  great  to  be  meddled  with.  How  little 
the  Master  of  Romance  knew  about  Joan  may  be  gathered  from 
his  LeUera  an  Demonology  and  Witchcraft.  Joan  is  *  this  poor 
woman,'  *  this  unfortunate  female,*  *  a  tool  used  by  the  celebrated 
Dunois  to  play  the  part  he  had  assigned  to  her.'  Why,  Dunois 
was  a  mere  instrument  in  her  hands  :  he  followed  her  lead,  and, 
against  the  grain,  adopted  her  strategy.  However,  she  was  '  an 
innocent,  high-minded,  and,  perhaps,  amiable  enthusiast/  The 
documents  in  the  case  had  not  been  published  when  Scott  wrote 
these  very  funny  remarks.  Joan  is  too  great  for  fiction  to  handle 
safely.  But  the  period  is  full  of  adventure,  and  we  know  a  great 
deal  of  detail  about  it.  If  Mr.  Weyman  would  keep  his  eye  on 
Gruy  de  Laval,  the  young  knight  who  wrote  the  happy,  boyish 
letter  to  his  mother  on  Joan,  and  on  a  tennis  match,  if  he  would 
remember  what  a  fine  villain  is  ready,  in  Franquet  d'Arras,  the 
Burgundian  robber  knight,  he  would  find  matter  enough.  Then, 
at  the  heroic  siege  of  Compidgne,  after  Joan  was  taken  in  the 
fatal  sortie,  he  will  find  an  admirable  character  ready  made. 
This  is  the  clerical  gunner,  who  bagged  300  English  and 
Burgundians  in  the  siege.  Chastellain  describes  him  minutely, 
and  he  literally  seems  to  have  walked  out  of  a  lost  novel  of 
Scott's.  That  author  knew  not  Chastellain,  whose  MS.  had  not 
yet,  I  think,  been  discovered  by  M.  Quicherat.  There  this  later 
Friar  Tuck  lives,  waiting  to  be  universally  admired,  for  everyone 
does  not  read  the  fragment  of  Chastellain.  If  one  could  only^ 
write  a  novel!  But  there,  and  in  Monstrelet  and  the  Latin 
chroniclers,  there  is  a  novel  waiting  to  be  written.  We  may, 
indeed,  say  that  here  history  is  so  good  that  fiction  must  not 
intrude,  but  then  the  history  is  not  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
romance,  and  is  not  likely  to  be. 


•     # 


A  curious  piece  of  problematical  history  has  been  unearthed 
at  St.  Andrews,    In  the  wall  surrounding  the  priory  is  a  tower. 
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called  locally  '  The  Haunted  Tower.'  A  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Eeview  told  a  legend  of  the  place,  to  the  effect,  I  think,  that  the 
tower  was  once  opened,  when  a  company  of  the  dead  were  found 
seated  at  feast  round  a  table.  This  was  picturesque,  but  is  said 
not  to  be  historically  correct.  The  tower  was  entered  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  contained  coffins  and  corpses 
partially  or  completely  embalmed.  The  coffins  were  of  fir  and 
of  oak — the  oak  older  and  more  decayed  than  the  fir.  These 
coffins  had  ridge-shaped  lids-;  there  were  *  cere-cloths.'  Mr. 
Hutcheson  suggests  that,  from  these  and  other  signs,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  coffins  and  corpses  are  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century  tower  in  which  they  lie  to  this  day.  He  conjectures  that 
the  coffins  may  contain  bodies  of  saints  and  of  persons  of  high 
rank,  which  may  have  been  concealed  in  the  tower  when,  or 
shortly  before,  Knox's  mob  sacked  the  sacred  buildings.  The 
relics  of  St,  Andrew  the  Apostle  Tnay  be  there,  in  the  Haunted 
Tower,  though  Mr.  Hutcheson  does  not  make  this  romantic  sug- 
gestion. The  title  *  Haunted  Tower '  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  older 
than  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  turret :  how  old  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  discover.  We  may  be  pretty  certain  of  one  thing — 
namely,  that  there  are  no  objects  of  intrinsic  value  in  the 
receptacle.  Legend  has  preserved  no  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  '  hauntings.' 

• 

Melbourne  has  taken  hold  of  Culture,  and  she  is  just  making 
Culture  hum.  She  has  had  a  Free  Library  for  eighteen  months. 
The  most  curious  statistics  are  quoted  by  the  Publishers*  Circular. 
No  less  than  130,000  works  have  been  '  taken  out.'  But  you 
cannot  get  the  depraved  Kipling,  the  luxurious  Ouida,  and  the 
brutal  and  licentious  Kider  Haggard.  They  are  not  pure  and 
good  enough  for  Melbourne.  '  JVirs.  Wood  and  Miss  Braddon  do 
not  satisfy  the  Trustees.'  One  would  be  glad  (like  Charles  Lamb 
on  a  familiar  occasion)  to  inspect  the  'bumps'  and  cerebral 
development  of  those  Trustees.  Are  they  very  wealthy  men  ?  If 
Miss  Braddon  does  not  '  satisfy '  them,  what  literary  appetites 
they  must  have.  I  know  no  author  more  satisfying  than  Miss 
Braddon  :  it  is  a  pity  she  has  written  so  little :  but  one  can  always 

read  her  over  again. 

«     # 

They  don't  want  Austin  Dobson  or  Mr.  William  Watson,  they 
sniff  at  Lord  de  Tabley  and  Mr.  Norman  Gale.   But  they  have  put 
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in  a  Beference  Library  as  many  as  they  can  get  of  the  mournful 
minor  poets  branded  by  Mr.  Traill.  The  favourite  Novelist,  0 
ye  Powers  who  smile  at  the  deeds  of  men,  is  George  Eliot. 
Then  comes  Mark  Twain  (bully  for  Mark !)  and  Dickens  a  long 
way  after.  Probably  they  never  heard  of  Thackeray :  Scott  and 
Hawthorne  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  Oh  no,  we  never 
mention  them,  their  name  is  quite  forgot ;  we  never  heard  of 
Hawthorne,  Fielding,  De  Foe,  or  Scott,  Hall  Caine,  or  Sterne,  or 
Bichardson,  we  are  a  curious  lot;  Swift,  Groldsmith,  Smollett, 
Bichardson  are  totally  forgot.  They  do  not  read  our  own  immortal 
B.  L.  S.,  or  Mrs.  Ward,  or  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  Mr.  Meredith's  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  catalogue,  though  later  replaced,  but  they 
dote  on  Mr.  Hardy.  One  shall  be  taken,  and  another  left.  If 
Mr.  Hardy,  why  not  Mr.  Meredith,  and  why,  in  the  name  of 
kangaroos,  damper,  boomerangs,  and  bunyips,  no  Mr.  Stevenson  ? 

I  can  understand  their  not  reading  Mr.  ,  but  why  don't 

they  read  Mr.  Austin  Dobson?  Obscurity  in  company  with 
Scott  and  Hawthorne  and  -Fielding  is  good  enough  for  anybody, 
however  ambitious.  In  feet,  on  this  showing,  not  to  be  read  in 
Melbourne  is  a  feather  in  a  writer's  cap.  *  With  the  reading 
habit,'  says  the  Publishers'  Circular,  will '  come  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  authors,  old  and  new.'  Let  us  hope  so,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  an  extension  of  taste.  Probably  the  Trustees  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery :  perhaps  they  are  self-made  men.  Or  can 
they  be  Professors  ?  Or  are  they  all  minor  poets  ?  Meanwhile, 
what  is  Sydney  doing?  Probably  reading  all  the  books  that 
Melbourne  rejects  as  unworthy  of  her  quaUty. 

#     # 

The  Editor  of  a  magaadne  very  kindly  sent  me,  lately,  the 
proofs  of  a  magazine  article  still  unpublished.  Why  this  pre- 
viousness?  We  are  not  in  such  a  cruel  hurry  to  see  articles 
which  will  appear  quite  early  enough.  This  particular  screed  was 
on  Tennyson,  and  seemed  to  be  written  by  a  person  whose  good 
conceit  of  himself  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  sense  of  poetry.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a  kind  of  stir  by  attacking  Tennyson,  but  the 
effect  produced  on  one  reader  reacted  on  the  proofs.  They  were 
torn  up  and  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  This  was  not 
a  reply,  it  was  a  revenge.  But  we  do  not  argue  about  colour  with 
the  colour-blind. 

Andrew  Lanq. 
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